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I.— OBJECT-PRONOUNS  IN  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES  : 
A  STUDY  IN  OLD  SPANISH  WORIM)RDER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I.   Definition  op  Title. 


The  title  of  this  work, .  Object-Pronouna  in  Dependent 
Clauses :  A  Study  in  Old  Spanish  Word-Order,  is  perhaps  too 
inclusive.  The  investigation  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
phenomenon  which  I  shall  call  interpolation.  Throughout 
this  study,  interpolation  will  be  used  to  mean  the  interpola- 
tion, between  an  unstressed  object-pronoun  and  its  following 
governing  verb,  of  another  word  or  other  words,  not  unstressed 
object-pronouns  in  similar  construction.  In  Old  Spanish  this 
phenomenon  is  almost  without  exception  confined  to  dependent 
clauses,  f.  e.,  clauses  that  begin  with  a  subordinating  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb  with 
conjunctional  force. 
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II.   Previous  Notices  of  Interpolation. 

Interpolation  is  merely  mentioned  by  Diez,  but  with  no 
attempt  to  determine  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence.^  I 
find  the  next  reference  in  Reinhardstoettner's  Grammatik 
der  portuffieBischen  Sprache  (1878),  s.  391.*  Paul  Foerster, 
in  his  Spanische  Sp'dchlehre  (1880)  merely  distinguishes  in- 
terpolation as  of  two  sorts,  the  first  with  then  egative  particle, 
the  second  with  other  words.*  R.  Thumeysen  {ZeiiachHft  /. 
r(m.  Phil.,  xvi  (1892),  ss.  289-307,  Zar  Stellung  des  Ver- 
bums  im  AUfranzbsischea)  discusses  the  position  of  unstressed 
words  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  latter  tend  to  become 
enclitic  to  the  first  stressed  word  of  the  sentence  or  clause. 
Incidentally  he  mentions  interpolation  in  Old  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  raises  the  question  whether  the  cases  of  it 
are  archaisms  or  innovations.*  Emil  Gessner  {Zeitschr,, 
XVII  (1893),  ss.  1-54,  Daa  spanische  Personalpranomen) 
briefly  notices  the  phenomenon  without,  however,  defining 
the  syntactical  conditions  of  its  occurrence.  His  notice  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  chronological  data  with  r^ard  to  the 
disappearance  of  interpolation  in  Spanish.*  S.  Grafenbcrg 
{Bom.  Forsch.,  vii  (1893),  s.  547)  in  the  grammatical  notes 

^  Trennang  vom  Verbum  kommt  nur  in  Asp.  und  uberhaupt  im  Pg.  vor. 
Orammatikf  m*,  s.  467. 

*Yor  aUem  war  die  Stellung  der  Pronomina  eine  bei  weitem  freiere. 
Trennung  des  verbundcnen  Personalpronomens  von  seinem  Verbam  ist 
nicht  selten  z.  B.  Todo  o  mal  que  te  eu  fazia. 

'Xt6.  cU.y  8.  294,  §  403:  Stellung  des  Pronomen  conjunctum :  1) 
Unmittelbar  vor  dem  Verbum ;  die  Negation  vor  dem  Pronomen,  altsp. 
aber  auch  zwiscben  Pron.  und  Verbum.  2)  Im  Altsp.  audi  getrennt : 
96  to  tn  mandcmses.  .  .  . 

*Loc.,  eii.y  8.  302  :  Ueber  Ausnahmen  im  Asp.  u.  Pg.  s.  Diez.  Sind  es 
alte  Erbstiicke  oder  Neuerungen  ? 

^Loc.  ciL,  s.  34:  Das  Gesetz,  dass  die  tonlosen  Pronominalobjekte  in 
nnmittelbarer  Verbindung  mit  dem  Verb,  stehen  miissen,  gilt  audi  fiir  die 
span.   Spracbe  in  ihrer  gegenwartigen   Gestalt.     Friiher  war  sie  daran 
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to  his  edition  of  Don  Juan  Manuel's  Libro  del  CavaUero  et 
dd  Escudero  mentions  the  postposition  of  the  particle  non  to 
the  object-pronoun  but  does  not  notice  any  other  variety  of 
interpolation.^ 

Meyer-Lubke  (Zeitschr.f.  rom.  Ph.,  xxi  (1897),  ss.  313— 
334,  Zur  Stetlung  der  tordosen  Oljektspronomina  im  Ro^ 
manischen)  maintains  with  Thumeysen  that  unstressed  ob- 
ject-pronouns were  originally  always  enclitic  and  considers 
interpolation  in  Old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to  be  a  survival 
of  Latin  usage.  He  also  attempts  to  define  the  syntactical 
cat^ories  in  which  interpolation  usually  occurs.^     In  the 

nicht  gebuoden,  sondem  schob  unbedenklich  die  verschiedensten  Satzteile 
(Sabjekt,  Objekt,  Vokativ,  Negation,  Adverbialbesimmung  [tfie],  praposi- 
tionelle  Elasiis)  zwischen  Pron.  und  Zeitwort,  wenn  letzteres  nachfolgte. 

Diese  altspan.  keineewegs  ungewohnliche,  in  einzelnen  Denkmalen  fast 
mil  Vorliebe  gewahlte  Vorstellung  erhalt  sicb  bis  tief  in  das  15.  Jahrh. 
hinein ;  mit  dem  16.  aber  verschwindet  sie.  Wenigstens  habe  ich  sie  in 
den  Ton  mir  benutzten  Quellen  aos  dieser  Zeit  nicht  mehr  beobachtet ;  die 
CdeUma  hat  keinen  Fall  der  Trennung  mehr ;  sehr  stark  vertreten  jedoch 
ist  sie  noch  im  AmadUj  der  auch  in  diesem  Punkte  wieder  seine  oben 
erwahnte  Eigentiimlichkeit  bekundet 

'  Die  Negation  non  steht  im  Nsp.  vor  dem  penonlichen  Fiirwort,  im 
Asp.  oft  hinter  ihm. 

^Loc  ciLf  SB.  314--5:  Beachtenswert  ist,  was  Gressner  nicht  erwahnt  [?] , 
dasB,  wenn  dem  Yerbmn  zwei  Worter  vorausgehen,  das  Pronomen  im  asp. 
Alexander  zom  ersten,  also  nicht  unmittelbar  yor  das  Verbum  treten  kann. 
.  . .  Daneben  findet  sich  aber  die  ilbliche  Stellung  ebenso  oft.  .  .  .  Wenn 
ilso  der  Alexander  wirklich  von  Berceo  herstanmit,  so  scheint  in  der  bisher 
Teroffentlichten  Hs.  auch  die  Wortfiigong  umgestaltet  worden  zu  sein,  wofur 
man  Fijo  voe  tfo  vos  hendigo  172a  anf iihren  konnte.  Das  zu  untersuchen  und 
uberhaupt  das  Verhaltniss  der  beiden  Stellungen  darzulegen  wird  die 
Aufgabe  des  kiinftigen  Herausgebers  des  Alexanders  sein. 

Ss.  315  ff. :  Fur  die  alte  [portugiesische]  Sprache  kann  man  kurzwegsagen: 
Dus  Objektspronomen  folgt  dem  ersten  Worte  des  Satzes,  e  und  ma»  zahlen 
dabei  nicht  ab  selbstandige  Worter.  .  .  .  Der  Satz  beginnt  mit  einer  Konj. 
oder  einem  Relativum,  dann  folgen  Subjekt  und  Verbum,  das  Pronomen 
steht  Yor  dem  Subjekt.  .  .  Zwischen  der  den  satzeinleitenden  [sit]  Partikel 
oder  dem  Subjekt  und  dem  Verbum  steht  ein  Adverbium  7td,  tanto,  nmmy 
0.  dgl.,  das  Pron.  tritt  vor  dieses  Adv.  .  .  .  Mit  einer  oilenbaren  Storung 
der  ursprunglichen  Ordnung  haben  wir  es  zu  thun  in  Fallen  wie  <m  Deus 
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Grammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen,  in,  s.  764,  §  715, 
Meyer-Liibke  sums  up  the  argument  of  the  Zeitschrift  article 
but  omits  all  reference  to  the  syntactical  categories.' 

me  .  ,  ,y  8e  Dens  me,  que  Deus  nom  a  ,  .  .,  pais  eu  voUo.  .  .  .  Die  Beispiele 
bleiben  aber  trotzdem  bei  weitem  in  der  Minderzahl  und  scheinen  sich  auf 
bestimmte  Falle  zu  beschranken,  so  haben  wir  fast  stets  Deu8  oder  eine 
Personalbezeichnung  oder  ein  Personalpronomen,  das  nun  das  Objektspro- 
nomen  von  der  einleitenden  Konj.  weg  und  nach  sich  zieht. 

Se.  318-9  :  Es  ware  ein  interessantes  Untemehmen,  nachzuweisen  wie  viel 
von  den  alten  Kegeln  bis  heute  geblieben  ist,  die  Ausnahmen  in  alter  Zeit  zu- 
sammenzustellen.  und  zu  erklaren,  die  allmiihliche  Umgestaltung  zu  verfol- 
gen.  .  .  .  Auch  die  altportugiesische  Orthographie  verdient  eine  sorgfiiltige 
Beachtung.  Wenn  geschrieben  wird  cute  Idxeyja,  eu  cuidava  qiiete  avia  leixado, 
efoiperalhe  chagar,  wozu  man  noch  die  oben  stets  nach  der  Vorlage  gedruckten 
Beispiele  nehme,  so  kann  das  doch  nicht  Zufall  sein,  sondern  zeigt  deut- 
lich,  dass  fiir  das  alte  Spracbgefiihl  die  Pronomina  Enklitika  waren. 
Wenn  neben  unzahligen  derartigen  Schreibungen  nun  auch  gelegentlich 
vorkommt  como  olevarcm^  que  oposenmif  so  wird  man  diesen  Ausnahmen 
kaum  Bedeutung  beilegen. 

Das  Qrundprinzip,  das  fiir  die  Stellung  der  tonlosen  Objekts-pronomina 
im  Portugiesischen  massgebend  ist,  ist  offenbar  das  folgende :  Die  Pro- 
nomina sind  enklitischy  sie  werden  an  ein  schon  ausgesprochenes  Wort 
angehiingt  und  zwar  womoglich  an  das  erste  des  Satzes.  Lasst  sich 
quero  te  comprir  Horn,  ix,  442  aus  einer  Abneigung  gegen  tonlose  Worter  im 
Satzanfange  erklaren,  so  ist  damit  doch  noch  nicht  gesagt,  weshalb  es  nicht 
heisst  quero  comprirte,  Und  wollte  man  sich  mit  der  Annahme  behelfen,  dass 
das  Pronomen  sich  proklitisch  mit  dem  Verbum,  zu  dem  es  Objekt  sei,  ver- 
binde,  daher  man  sage  quero  te-comprir  wie  que  te-leixey,  so  wiirde  dagegen 
nicht  nur  die  alte  Schreibweise  Einsprache  erheben,  sondern  es  blieben  die 
Mehrzahl  der  oben  angefiihrten  Satze,  wie  que  le  eu  .  .  .,  qu^  o  7id  .  .  .  u.  s. 
w.  vollig  unerkliirt.  Formuliert  man  dagegen  die  Kegel  so,  wie  es  eben 
gescheheh  ist,  so  losen  sich  sofort  alle  Schwierigkeiten.  Die  Sache  scheint 
mir  so  in  die  Augen  springend  zu  sein  und  sich  so  unmittelbar  aus  dem  alten 
Sprachgebrauche  und  aus  dem  alten  Schreibgebrauche  zu  ergeben,  dass 
viele  Worte  gar  nicht  mehr  notig  sind.  Dass  auch  ein  Teil  des  span. 
Sprachgebictes  dieselben  Eegeln  befolgt,  ergiebt  sich  aus  den  s.  314  aus 
dem  Alexander  angefiihrten  Stellen.  .  .  . 

*  Orammatiky  in,  s.  764,  §  715  :  Im  Gegensatz  zu  den  bisher  ge- 
nannten  Wortem  sind  die  Objektspronomina,  zu  dcnen  naturlich  auch  die 
Adverbien  ibi  und  inde  gerechnet  werden  konnen,  urspriinglich  enklitisch. 
Ist  das  Objekt  eines  Verbums  in  vorhergegangener  Bede  schon  genannt, 
so  ist  es  nicht  immer  notig,  es  zu  wiederholen,  kann  es  ja  doch  unter 
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I  have  found  only  one  reference  to  interpolation  from  a 
Peninsular  source.  This  is  in  Rodriguez's  Apuntes  Gramati- 
coles  in  the  edition  of  the  Galician  Crdnica  Troyana}  With 
this  conclude  all  die  notices  of  interpolation  that  I  have  been 
able  to  discover. 

m.   Outline  of  Investigation. 

The  investigation  concerns  itself,  as  has  been  stated,  with 
the  history  of  interpolation  in  Spanish  texts.     The  theory 

Umstinden  den  Sprechenden  noch  so  lebendig  vor  Augen  stehen,  daw  eioe 
andere  Beziehung  dee  Verbums  aosgeschlosBen  ist.  Es  kann  aber  auch  der 
Deatlichkeit  wegen  darauf  zuruckgewiesen  werden  mit  einem,  eben  dee 
nnselbBtindigen  Begri^  wegen  tonlosen  Worte,  einem  WortCi  das  seine 
Siellang  mogllchst  weit  vorne  im  Satze  hat,  da  es  die  Verbindung  mit  dem 
Voraofgegangenen  festhalten  soil.  So  sagt  man  im  Lateinischen  6mo  U 
nicht  te  dmo^  per  te  deos  obsecrOy  quo  in  me  modo  voles  esse  a.  s.  w.  Am 
besten  hat  sich  diese  lateinische  Stellung  im  Altspanischen  and  im  Alt- 
poitogiesischen  erhalten,  ubrigens  dort  in  geringerem  Umfange  als  hier, 
Bofern  namlich  z.  R  bei  Berceo  fast  keine  Spuren  ausser  den  gemeinroman- 
iachen  za  finden  sind,  wohl  aber  der  Cid,  der  Alexander,  D.  Juan  Manuel 
a.  a.  viele  Beispiele  zeigen,  in  spaterer  Zeit  auch  noch  der  Amadis,  wo  man 
allerdingB  an  den  £influaB  des  portugiesischen  Orig^inals  denken  konnte. 
3k{an  sagt  also  aspan.  en  guim  que  la  rum  pierda.  .  .  .  Ausgepragter  noch  ist 
also  die  Enklise  im  Altportugiesischen :  lo  filho  que  Ihes  Deua  dara.  .  .  . 
Xeigungen,  das  Pronomen  mit  dem  Verbum  zu  verbinden,  fehlen  nun 
allerdingB  auch  hier  nicht,  vgl.  ctgi  Deua  me  eonselhe  .  .  .,  namentlich  bei 
pronominalem  Subjekte :  que  eu  a  dtacchro,  .  .  .  u.  a.  Aber  diese  Palle 
sind  doch  bedeutend  in  der  Minderheit,  und  wenn  das  Portugiesische  in 
seiner  historischen  Entwickelung  allmahlich  einen  Wandel  durchgemacht 
hat,  der  in  den  Schwestersprachen  schon  vor  Beginn  der  Litteratur  fast 
abgeschloflsen  ¥rar,  so  ist  doch  bis  heute  die  alte  Stellung  namentlich  in 
neglerten  9u«-Satzen  oder  in  mit  e,  j6.  beginnenden  geblieben,  ohne  freilich 
Begel  zu  sein,  vgl.  09  dous  irmaas  n&o  se  ach(wam  .  .  .  neben  uma  lueta  que  0 
n&o  deixou  repouwr. 

^  Lot,  eit,  p.  44  :  Si  intervienen  doe  6  m^  palabras,  7  entre  ellas  algfin 
adverbio  negativo,  las  primeras  inidan  la  frase,  &  continuaci6n  todaa  las 
partfcolas  pronominales  por  orden  de  preferencia,  colocando  los  negativos 
inmediatamente  antes  del  verbo,  v.  g.  :  Qu«  oa  n0  podo  acadary  Nenfoy  home 
queUa  nunea  oy«e  duer^  etc 
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of  ihe  subject  will  be  discussed,  as  &r  as  it  seems  practicable 
to  do  so,  in  a  briefer  Second  Part,  following  the  historical 
exposition. 

Preceding  the  First  Part  and  forming  the  last  division 
of  this  Introduction,  there  is  a  List  of  Texts  in  which  are 
discussed  all  questions  of  date,  authorship,  manuscripts,  edi- 
tions and  dialect,  these  matters  being  excluded  from  the 
main  body  of  the  article.  The  works  described  in  the 
JAst  of  Texts  are  arranged  according  to  the  approximate 
date  of  composition.  Gralician  and  Portuguese  texts  are 
arranged  chronologically  after  the  Spanish  texts.  The 
numbering  adopted  in  the  List  of  Texts  is  followed  also  in 
the  Appendix, 

The  First  Part  of  the  present  work  aims  to  cover  the 
history  of  interpolation  in  Spanish  writings  of  the  xiii,  xiv, 
and  XV  centuries,  studying  the  rise,  development  and  decay 
of  the  phenomenon.  Galician  and  Portuguese  texts  are 
studied  only  as  diey  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  interpo- 
lation in  Castilian.  The  large  body  of  illustrative  material 
which  accompanies  the  First  Part  is  relegated  to  an  Appendix. 
The  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  explained  in  a  note  prefixed 
to  Chapter  I. 

The  discussion  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Part  One  of 
interpolation  in  the  texts  will  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  a 
phenomenon  hardly  appearing  in  Castilian  texts  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  xiii  century  and  then  probably  due  to 
western  influence.  It  will  be  shown,  also,  that  it  is  most 
prevalent  in  works  of  the  courtly  school  of  Alfonso  X.  and 
his  successors  and  least  frequent  in  works  farthest  removed 
from  the  influence  of  that  school.  The  syntactical  condi- 
tions of  its  occurrence  in  Castilian  are  difierentiated  from 
those  in  Galician  and  Portuguese,  and  the  periods  of  its 
decline  and  disappearance  are  fixed  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  Second  Part  begins  with  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
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theory  of  primitive  enclisis  of  pronoun  objects  in  Romance 
as  developed  by  Thumeysen  and  Meyer-Lubke,  Then 
follows  a  section  dealing  with  Portuguese  word  order  and 
making  it  appear  probable  that  enclisis  of  the  pronoun  to 
other  words  than  the  verb  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  not  a  relic 
of  universal  Vulgar  Latin  usage.  A  third  division  attempts 
to  prove  diat  in  Castilian  there  is  no  enclisis  of  the  pronoun 
in  interpolation  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  merely  one 
of  word  order,  influenced  by  analogies  of  certain  frequent 
ooUocations. 

LIST  OF  SPANISH,  GALICIA.N,  AND  PORTUGUESE 
TEXTS,  EXAMINED  FOR  INTERPOLATION, 
WITH  NOTICES  OF  CHRONOLOGY  AND  DIA- 
LECT OF  AUTHORS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  Poema  del  Cid.    Edici6n  anotada  por  Ram6n  Men6ndez 

PidaL     Madrid :  1900.     (No  name  of  publisher. ) 

Diplomatic  edition  from  the  unique  manuscript  in  posees- 
rion  of  D.  Alejandro  Pidal  y  Hon.  The  manuscript  is  of 
the  XIV  century  and  was  probably  written  in  1307.* 

The  poem  goes  back  perhaps  as  &r  as  1139^  and  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  xii  century.^ 

From  internal  evidence  it  seems  probable  that  the  original 
author  of  the  Poema  del  Cid  lived  not  &r  from  Castcj6n  on 
the  Ebro^  that  is^  in  the  borderland  between  Arag6n  and 
Old  Castile,  which  was  also  the  home  of  Berceo.' 

2.  Vida  de  Santa  Maria  Egipciaca.    Florencio  Janer,  Edr. 

Poetas   Gastellanos  anterioree   al  agio  xv    (Biblvoteea  de  Aulorts 
EipaOoUs  de  M.  BimdeMyray  t  57),  p&gs.  307-318. 

'Men^idez  Pidal,  Lib.  ciL,  p.  iii ;  Baist,  Chundr,  d.  r.  Ph.f  II  Bd.,  2. 
Abt,  8.  397  u.  Anmerk. 

'Baist,  Gnmdr,,  n,  2,  s.  396. 

*Fitzmaarice-Kell7,  HisL  cf  Span,  Lit,  p.  51 ;  Bestori,  Le  Oesta  del  Oid^ 
p.  6. 
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First  published  by  D.  Pedro  Jos^  Pidal,  in  1841,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Escorial,  written  in  character  of  the  xv 
century.^  A  Spanish  translation  of  the  Vie  de  Sainte-Marie 
PEgypiienne  found  with  the  Garmina  Anglo-Normannica  of 
Bobert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.' 

Baist  believes  the  Spanish  translation  to  be  a  work  of  the 
xni  century.^  Amador  de  los  Rios  ascribed  the  poem  to 
the  first  half  of  the  xii  century.  His  arguments  are  refuted 
by  Gorra.* 

The  reprint  of  Pidal's  text  in  the  Rivadeneyra  collection, 
edited  by  Janer,  is  intended  to  be  diplomatic.  Janer  col- 
lated die  Pidal  text  with  the  codex  and  corrected  many  of 
the  errors  of  the  former. 

The  language  of  the  poem,  as  transmitted,  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Berceo.  I  have  noticed  nothing  that  would  point 
to  Aragonese  or  other  dialects  than  that  of  Old  Castile. 

3.   Libre  de  ApoUonio.    Florencio  Janer,  Edr.  Poetas  Cast. 

ant.  al  s.  xv  (BibL  deAuL  Esp,,  t  57),  pdgs.  283--305. 

Edited  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Escorial.  The 
same  manuscript  contains  also  the  Vida  de  Santa  Maria 
Hffipciaca.  It  is  considered  by  some  (Introd.,  pdg.  xxxvi) 
to  be  of  the  xiv  or  beginning  of  the  xv  century.  Baist 
{Grundr.,  ii,  2,  s.  404)  speaks  of  the  manuscript  as  of  the 
end  of  the  xiii  century. 

The  poem  probably  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  xiii 
century,  and  is  thus  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  Berceo.* 
Traits  of  Aragonese  dialect  in  the  text  Baist  attributes  to  the 
copyist.^  • 

^  Podas  OasL  anL  cU  sig,  XV,  pdg.  xxxvi. 

*  The  sources  are  treated  by  Mussafia,  U^er  die  Quelle  der  alispan,  Vida 
de  S,  Maria  Egipdaca,    Wien,  Hof-  u.  Staatsdruckerei,  1863. 
»  Orundr,,  ii,  2,  s.  401,  §  20. 
^Ling.  e  Lett,  spagn,,  p.  308. 

^  Baist,  Orundr.f  n,  2,  s.  389 ;  Janer,  ItUrod,,  pdg.  xxxvii. 
'  Orundr,,  n,  2,  s.  404,  Amn. 
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I  have  examined  for  interpolation  328  stanzas^  just  one- 
half  of  the  poem. 

4.  Gonzalo  de  Beroeo  : — 

Vida  de  Sancto  Domingo  de  Silos. 
Vida  de  Sant  Millan. 
Del  Sacrifi^io  de  la  Miasa. 
Martyrio  de  Sant  Laurengio. 
Loores  de  Nuestra  Sennora. 
Milagits  de  Nuestra  Sennora. 
Vida  de  Sancta  Oria,  Yirgen. 
In  PoeUu  QuL  ant  al  sigh  XY  (Bibl.  de  AuL  Esp,  de  Rtvadeneyroj  t  57), 
pigs.  39-146. 

The  works  of  Berceo  were  first  published  by  D.  Tomds 
Antonio  Sdnchez  in  1780.  Sanchez's  introduction,  reprinted 
in  the  Rivadeneyra  edition,  gives  no  information  with  regard 
to  the  manuscripts.  The  codices  of  the  monastery  of  San 
Milldn,  used  by  Sdnchez,  have  been  lost.  Janer,  in  the 
Rivadeneyra  reprint,  could  collate  the  Sanchez  text  with 
manuscripts  only  in  the  case  of  the  Vida  de  Santo  Domingo 
de  Silos  and  of  the  Sacrijigio  de  la  Missa,  Except  in  the 
S'dos  and  Sa^crifi^gio  de  la  Miasa,  the  text  is  confessedly  arbi- 
trary, as  r^ards  orthography  at  least.^  In  none  of  the  cases 
where  the  text  of  Silos  or  Missa  shows  interpolation  does 
Janer  indicate  any  variant  between  Sdnchez  and  the  manu- 
script and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  XVIII  century  editor  copied  the  cases  in  question  with 
reasonable  fidelity.  Compare,  however,  the  note  on  Sanchez's 
text  of  the  Alexandre, 

Gonzalo  de  Berceo  was  a  member  of  the  monastery  of 
San  Milldn  de  la  Ck)golla  near  Ndjera  in  the  diocese  of  Cala- 
horra  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ebro.  The  period  of  his 
literary  activity  falls  approximately  within  the  years  1220— 
1246.* 

'Cf.  Janer,  Lib,  eiL,  pdg.  39,  Nota. 

'Ticknor,  Hi$L  of  Span.  Lit,  i,  p.  26 ;  Baist,  Qrundr.,n,  2,  s.  402,  §  21. 
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The  dialect  of  Berceo's  poems  is  CastiliaO;  but  shows 
traits  of  Aragouese,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  situation 
of  San  Milldn  de  la  CogoUa  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.* 
The  determination  of  Berceo^s  dialect  is  rendered  uncertain 
by  the  discrepancies  in  this  regard  of  the  Stochez  text  and 
the  manuscript  of  SUos,  belonging  to  the  Keal  Academia  de 
la  Historia.* 

5.   J  Gonzalo  de  Berceo  ?     El  Libro  de  Alexandre.     Poetas 

Cast  ant.  al  eiglo  xv  {Bibl.  deAut,  Esp,  de  M,  RivadeTieyrctf  t.  57 )y 
Florencio  Janer,  Edr.,  p&gs.  147-224. 

This  poem  was  first  published  by  Sanchez  in  1780  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Dukes  of  Osuna  y  del 
Infantado.  This  manuscript,  which  appears  to  be  in  script  of 
the  XIV  century,*  was  collated  with  Sanchez's  text  by  Janer, 
who  notes  something  over  two-hundred  variant  readings.* 
At  least  two  of  these  variants  are  of  interest  in  the  present 
investigation.  In  stanzas  2062  and  2063,  in  which  se  te  tu 
pierdes  occurs  twice,  Sdnchez  both  times  wrote,  se  tu  ie  pierdes^ 

Until  the  discovery  by  Baist  in  1888  of  an  unknown  xv 
century  manuscript  containing  the  poem,  the  Alexandre  was 
generally  attributed  to  Juan  Lorenzo  Segura  de  Astorga, 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  Osuna  manu- 
script.*    As  early  as  1875,  however,  Morel-Fatio,  in  the 

^  The  dialect  peculiarities  of  Beroeo  are  siinimarilj  presented  in  Keller's 
AUspanigches  Le^Avuch^  ss.  154-5,  under  the  caption  ^^altcastiUach,** 

'Janer,  Lib.  cU,f  pdg.  39,  Nota. 

'A.  Morel-Fatio  (iSomonta,  iv,  p.  15)  assigns  the  Osuna  manuscript  to 
the  end  of  the  xm  centuiy. 

*Xi6.  ci^,  pdg.  147. 

^  The  sources  of  the  Alexandre  are  studied  by  Morel-Fatio  in  Jtomanioj 
IT,  p.  7  ei  8v4v.  :  '^Becherches  sur  le  texte  et  les  sources  du  Libro  de 
Alexandre,^* 

'  Baist,  Bomaniaehe  Forsehungen,  vi,  s.  292.  The  xv  century  manuscript 
closes  with  the  stanza : 

Sy  queredes  saber  gen  [1.  quien]  fiso  esta  vitado  [L  este  ditado] 
Gon9alo  de  Berceo  es  por  nombre  damado. 
Natural  4e  Madrid  en  Sant  My[l]han  quado  [L  criado] 
Bel  abat  Johan  8ancho  notajo  [1.  notario]  por  no[m]brada 
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article  cited  in  the  note  above,  suggested  from  interior  evi- 
dence that  not  Segura,  but  some  one  named  Gonzalo/  was 
the  real  author  of  the  Alexandre.  Morel-Fatio,  in  the  article 
mentioned,  is  inclined  to  date  the  Alexandre  somewhat  later 
than  Berceo;  the  latter  he  assigns  to  the  years  1220-1240, 
while  he  thinks  the  Alexandre  was  composed  between  1240 
and  1260. 

The  poem,  as  we  have  it,  is  written  in  a  dialect  sensibly 
different  from  that  of  the  works  known  to  be  Berceo's. 
6dnchez  held  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  to  be  Leonese.* 
Morel-Fatio  '  considers  the  Leonese  traits  to  be  entirely  due 
to  the  copyist ;  the  original  author,  he  thinks,  employed  a 
Castilian  dialect.  Morel-Fatio's  main  argument  is  based  on 
the  observation  of  assonances.  If  the  primitive  author  had 
i^poken  a  dialect  in  which  6  did  not  diphthongize,  he  could 
not  have  written  stanzas  : — 


542 
2064 
1222 

534 


— fijuelo,  — luego,  — moyuelo,  — aguero.^ 
— ^fazedera,  — fuera,  — muera,  — guerrera. 
— cierto,  — abierto,  — huerto,  — ^muerto. 
— ^tienda,  — fazienda,  — cuenta,  — ^fazienda. 


J,  Comu  (Romania,  ix,  p.  89  et  suiv.)  discusses  the  3rd  pers. 
plur.  perf.  in  -iaron  in  Alexandre  and  (p.  71)  tiie  dissyllabic 
treatment  of  words  of  the  type  grey,  ley,  rey,  common  to  the 
Alexandre,  the  Apolonio  and  the  works  of  Berceo.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  Alexandre  was  written  in  a  dialect  very  close 
to  the  Castilian.* 

As  &r  as  I  can  see,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text 

'  StE.  1386,  v.  4 :  £  dixo  a  Gon^alo :  ve  dormir  que  aesaz  as  velado. 

'Poetas  Oast,  IrUrod,,  p^.  xxz. 

^BcrnianiOj  IT,  p.  25. 

^Why  these  four  cannot  stand  in  assonance  in  a  non-diphthongizing 
dialect,  Morel-Fatio  does  not  explain.     The  other  cases  are  evident 

*G.  Baist  {ZeUachr,  /.  r.  PhUoL,^  iv,  s.  587)  carries  the  discussion  of  verh 
tetminations  in  the  Alexandre  somewhat  farther  and  attempts  to  show  which 
forms  come  from  the  author,  which  from  Juan  Lorenzo  Segura  and  which 
from  later  copjista. 
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fiimishes  no  absolute  criterion  for  determining  the  question 
of  authorship.  The  traits  of  western  dialect  may  well  be 
due  to  Juan  Lorenzo,  whose  native  town  of  Astorga  is  on 
the  westernmost  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Le6n,  close  to 
Galicia.  It  seems  safe,  however,  to  assume  that  the  original 
was  written  in  a  Castilian  dialect. 

No  evidence  for  or  against  the  authorship  of  Berceo  is,  I 
think,  to  be  drawn  from  the  special  investigation  of  the 
present  work.  While,  from  reasons  wliich  will  be  developed 
later,  I  consider  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  of  interpola- 
tion in  a  text  as  early  as  that  of  the  Alexandre  a  strong 
evidence  of  western  influence,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  this, 
as  well  as  other  traits  of  dialect,  may  not  be  attributed  to 
the  copyists.  That  copyists  did  sometimes  substitute  inter- 
polation for  the  normal  order,  and  vice-^ersa,  we  have  evidence 
from  variant  readings  in  some  other  works,  notably  those  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita. 

In  another  chapter  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  interpola- 
tion, if  not  absent  from,  was  at  least  much  less  frequent  in, 
the  original  Alexandre  in  Castilian  dialect. 

6.    Poema  de  Fem^  Gongdlez.     Tex  to  crftico,  con  intro- 

ducci6n,  notas  y  glosario  por  C.  Carroll  Marden.     Baltimore :  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press ;  Madrid  :  Librerla  de  M.  Murillo.    1904. 

Critical  edition,  based  on  a  manuscript  of  the  third  quarter 
of  the  XV  century,  preserved  in  the  Escorial.^ 

The  author  is  generally  held  to  have  been  a  monk  of  San 
Pedro  de  Arlanza,  near  Burgos  in  the  heart  of  Old  Castile. 
The  poem  is  certainly  posterior  to  Berceo's  Vida  de  Santo 
Domingo  de  Silos,  the  Libro  de  Alexandre  and  the  Crdnica 
general.^  Marden,  on  the  basis  of  historical  allusions  in  the 
poem  itself,  fixes  the  date  at  1250  or  soon  after.* 

*  Marden,  Lib,  cit.y  Introd.y  pdg.  xvi. 

'Marden  {loc.  ciL,  p^igs-  xxviii-xxix)  reviews  all  the  previous  notices 
and  furnishes  bibliographical  references. 
^IbicLy  pfigs.  xxx-xxzi,  andi2erue  Hispanique,  vn,  pp.  22-27. 
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Id  the  citations  given  in  the  Appendix  of  this  article 
I  have  inverted  the  arrangement  of  Marden^s  edition.  I 
give  the  readings  of  the  manuscript  and  indicate  Marden's 
corrections  as  variants.  Words  in  the  manuscript,  but  sup- 
pressed by  Marden,  are  italicized.  Words  added  by  Marden 
are  enclosed  in  parentheses.  Variant  readings  proposed  by 
Marden  are  added  in  parentheses  with  M, 

I  have  preferred  to  give  the  readings  of  the  manuscript, 
because  I  think  that  some  of  Marden's  corrections,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  pronouns,  are  open  to  objection.  I  take 
exception  to  the  following : — 

1)  Quien  oon  el  se  encontrrava  non  yva  [se]  del  sanoi  stz.  260,  v.  2. 

How  can  the  editor  introduce  an  enclitic  se  when  non 
accompanies  the  verb?  The  negative  particle  regularly 
attracts  the  object-pronoun  to  the  proclitic  position,^  except 
m  cases  of  interpolation,  when  the  pronoun  moves  still 
fsulher  forward. 

2)  Nonca  en  otra  lej  tomar  [se  non]  quisyeron,  9,  3. 

A  lo6  Yas[s]  alios  del  conde  dexar  \U  mm  quigieronlf  597,  4. 

In  the  last  verse  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  is  : — 

....  del  conde  delloe  se  departjeron. 

Marden's  variant  is  based  on  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Or6nica 
General.  In  the  entire  poem  there  is  not  a  single  example 
of  the  word-order  tomar  se  noUy  while  there  are  at  least 
eighteen  ^  of  the  order  infin.-neg.-pron.  obj.-finite  verb,  e.  g. 
cobrar  non  lo  podedeSj  stz.  68,  v.  4. 

7.   (El  Cantar  de  los  Cantares)  Das  Hohelied  in  castillan- 

ificher  Sprache  des  xm.  Jahrhunderts  nach  der  Handschrift  des 
Escorial,  I,  i,  6,  von  Julius  Cornu  in  Prag  herausgegeben.  Beitrage 
nir  rom.  u.  engl.  PhiloL  Festgabe  fiir  Wendelin  Foerster.  Ss. 
121-12S. 

'Gessner,  Zeiidehr.  /.  r.  PAiV.,  xvn,  s.  37. 

'a  stz.  68,  V.  4 ;  98,  2 ;  276,  2 ;  276,  3 ;  285,  4 ;  334,  1 ;  400,  4 ;  432, 
3;  435,  2;  462,  2;  490,  3;  538,  3;  556,  3;  570,  4;  676,  1;  678,  2;  735, 
2;  745,  1. 
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Edited  irom  a  manuscript  containing  also  the  Gospels  in 
Castilian.  An  edition  of  the  latter  is  promised  by  Comu. 
The  manuscript  is  described  in  S.  Berger's  article  Les  Bibles 
CastiUanes,  Romaniay  xxviii  (1899),  p.  560  and  p.  391,  §  2. 

Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  dependent  clauses  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  text  does  not  aflford  much  material  for 
the  study  of  interpolation. 

8.  Textes  castillans  du  xni*  si^cle.    A.  Morel-Fatio,  Edr. 

Romaniay  xvi  (1887),  pp.  364-382. 
I.    Podme  d*  amour. 
11.    IMbat  du  vin  et  de  I'eau,  en  vera. 

in.   Les  dix  commandements  avec  commentaire  k  V  usage  des  confeeeeurs. 
(De  lo8  diez  mandamientos. ) 

The  Uvo  poems  are  composed  in  an  irregular  octosyllabic 
verse,  like  that  of  the  Vida  de  Santa  Maria  Egipciaca.  The 
three  texts  are  foimd  together  in  a  manuscript  of  the  xni 
century,  showing,  Morel-Fatio  thinks,  traits  of  Aragonese 
dialect.^  The  Aragonese  character  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  prose  piece  than  in  the  poems. 

9.  Documentos   de  la    6poca   de    Don   Alfonso   el   Sabio. 

{Memorial  Hist&rico  Espaflolj  t  i),  1851. 

Collection  edited  partly  from  original  documents,  partly 
from  earlier  collections  of  such  documents.  The  orthography 
is  much  modernized.  I  have  examined  for  interpolation  a 
number  of  documents  of  the  years  1253  and  1254,  nearly 
all  written  by  the  scribe  (Jarcla  de  Fromesta. 

10.  La  Leyenda  de  los  Infantes  de  Lara.     De  la  Cr6nica 

General  que  mand6  coraponer  el  Key  Don  Alfonso  X.  Eam6n 
Mendndez  Pidal :  La  Leyenda  de  los  Infantes  de  Lara.  P^gs. 
207-243. 

Critical  edition  by  Men^ndez  Pidal,  based  on  the  follow- 
ing manuscripts  of  the  Crdnica  General  of  Alfonso  X  : 

^  Loc,  cit,  p.  367  .  .  .  sinon  compost,  du  moins  transcrites  dans  la  partie 
arragonaise-navarraise  du  domaine  castilian. 
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E  BibL  EbcotUlI.    x-i-4   Script  of  the  middle  of  the  xnr  oenturj. 
/  Bibl.  Nac  de  Madrid    i-i-4   Fifteenth  century  copy  of  a  manuscript 

closely  related  to  E,    /shows  considerable  modernizing  of  the 

language 
A  Bibl.  Nac.  de  Madrid    x-61-1    Portuguese  version  in  script  of  the 

XIV  century. 
B  BibL  Nac.  de  Madrid    F.  42.     Castilian  manuscript  in  xv  century 

hand. 
7  BibL   EscuriaL     Y-ij-11    End(?)    of  xnr  century.     First  part 

written  in  Catalan.     The  Spanish  remainder  shows  Eastern 

characteristics. 
T  Library  of  Men^dez  Pelayo.     End  of  xiv  century. 
Z  BibL  Escurial.    x-i-7    xv  century. 
0  BibL  Escurial.    x-i-11    xv  century. 

Men^ndcz  Pidal  (p%.  387)  divides  these  manuscripts 
into  three  groups:  EIA,  B,  TYGZ.  The  text  follows 
mainly  E,  In  the  quotations  I  give  the  variants  of  the 
other  manuscripts  only  where  they  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
interpolation.  When  no  variant  is  given^  all  the  manuscript 
readings  given  by  Men^dez  Pidal  have  the  same  pronoun 
order  as  the  text.  I  have  examined  for  interpolation 
chapters  I- VII  of  Men^ndez  Pidal's  text. 

The  Cr&nica  General  was  probably  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X  el  Sabio  (1252-1284),  i.  e., 
in  Ac  third  quarter  of  the  xiii  century.^ 

11.   La  Gran  Conquista  de  Ultramar  que  mand6  escribir  el 

rey  don  Alfonso  el  Sabio.  Ilustrada  con  notas  crfticas  y  un 
glosario  por  D.  Pascual  de  Grayangos  {BibL  deAutores  EepaSUAesy 
t  44).     Madrid  :  M.  Kivadeneyra.    1877. 

Thirty-five  chapters  of  Book  III  and  all  of  Book  IV  are 
edited  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Bibl.  Nacional,  in  script  of 
the  b^inning  of  the  xiv  century.  The  edition  is,  however, 
plainly  not  diplomatic.  I  have  examined  for  interpolation 
the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Book  IV  (pp.  504-515). 

The  work  is  a  Spanish  translation  made,  not  for  Alfonso 

'Baist,  Orundr.  d.  rom,  Phil,,  XT.  Bd.,  2.  Abt.,  s.  410. 
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the  Wise  but  for  Sancho  IV,  probably  in  the  last  years  of 
the  xni  century.^ 

12.    a)  Don  Juan  Manuel,  El  Libro  de  la  Caza  zum  ersten- 

male  herausgegeben  von  G.  Baist   Halle  :  Max  Niemeyer.    1880. 

b)  Don  Juan  Manuel:  El  Libro  del  Cauallero  et  del 

Escudero.  Mil  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  nach  der  Hand- 
schrift  neu  herausgegeben  von  S.  Grafenberg.  1893.  {Bomanische 
Forschungen,  VII.  Bd.,  ss.  427-550.) 

c)  Juan   Manuel :    El  Libro   de   los   Enxiemplos   del 

Conde  Lucanor  et  de  Patronio.  Text  und  Anmerkungen  aus  dem 
Nachlasse  von  Hermann  Knust  herausgegeben  von  Adolf  Birch- 
Hirschfeld.    Leipzig  :  Dr.  Seele  und  Co.    1900. 

In  the  case  of  the  Libro  de  la  Caza  and  of  the  Uhro  del 
Cauallero  et  del  Escudero,  the  material  presented  in  the 
Appendix  of  this  article  covers  the  whole  text;  in  that 
of  the  Uhro  de  los  EnxiemploSj  only  the  first  twenty-five 
exemphs  (pp.  1—110). 

The  three  works  named  above  are  all  edited  from  the 
same  manuscript  (Bibl.  Nacional  de  Madrid,  S.  35).  This 
is  of  the  XV  century  and  a  full  hundred  years  later  than  the 
author.  Other  manuscripts  are  known  to  exist  only  in  the 
case  of  the  lAbro  de  los  Enxiemplos.  The  edition  of  the  latter 
gives  variants  from  four  other  manuscripts  : — 

M  MS.  of  the  second  half  of  the  xv  century  in  the  Bibl.  Nac.  de 

Madrid. 
E  MS.  of  the  XV  century  in  the  same  library. 
P  MS.  of  the  XV  century,  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Pufionrostro. 
O  MS.  of  the  XVI  century  in  the  collection  of  D.  Pascual  Grayangoe. 

Don  Juan,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Manuel  and  nephew 
of  Alfonso  X,  lived  from  1282  to  1348.2     The  chronology 

^Gayangos,  Op,  ci/.,  p.  xi ;  Baist,  Qrundr.  d.  rom.  PAi/.,  II.  Bd.,  2.  Abt., 
8.  415,  §  28 ;  Gaston  Paris,  Romaniaj  xvn,  p.  513  et  sidv,  :  *'  La  Chanson 
d'Antioche  provenyale  et  la  Oran  Conquista  de  UUramarV 

*Baiat,  Orundr,  d.  rom,  Phil,,  II.  Bd.,  2.  Abt,  s.  418. 
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of  his  works  has  been  minutely  worked  out  by  Gottfried 
Baist,*  who  dates  the  three  works  in  question  as  follows : — 

Libro  de  la  Caza.     A.  D.  1325-6. 

Libro  del  Cauallero  et  del  Escudero.     1326. 

Libro  de  los  Enxicmplos.     Primera  Parte  1328-9. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  manu- 
scripts, the  texts,  as  we  have  them,  reflect  pretty  faithfully 
the  syntactic  usage  of  Don  Juan.  The  latter,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,*  was  particularly  nice  in  matters  of  language  and 
orthography,  which  makes  the  loss  of  the  older  manuscripts 
tiie  more  regrettable. 

13.  Juan  Ruiz,  arcipreste  de  Hita :  Libro  de  Buen  Amor. 

Texte  du  xiv®  si^e,  public  pour  la  premidre  fois  avec  les  le9on8 
des  trois  manuscrits  connus  par  Jean  Dacamin  {BibKothique  Mt- 
ridionale  publiie  90U8  lea  auspices  de  la  FaculU  dea  Lettren  de  Toulouse. 
l^S^rie.    TomeVL)    Toulouse :  fedooard  Privat    1901. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  editions  of  a  Spanish  text, 
presenting  with  any  degree  of  completeness  variant  readings 
fix)m  several  manuscripts.  The  editor  designates  and  de- 
scribes the  manuscripts  as  follows : — 

S  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  G)legio  Mayor  de  San  Bartolom^  at 
Salamanca,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Palace  at  Madrid. 
Script  of  the  end  of  the  xrv,  or  beginning  of  the  xv  century, 
in  any  case  later  than  that  of  the  two  following. 

G  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  D.  Benito  Martinez  Grayoeo,  now  in  the 

*  Baist,  Die  Zeitfolge  der  Schriften  D.  Juan  Manuels :  Libro  de  la  Oazoy 
w.  128-155. 

' "  El  porque  don  Johan  vio  et  sabe  que  en  loe  libros  oontesce[n]  muchos 
yerroB  en  los  tmaladar  porque  las  letras  semejan  unas  a  otras,  cuydando  por 
la  una  letra  que  es  [la]  otra,  en  escriviendolo  mudase  toda  la  rrazon  et 
por  aventura  confondese,  et  los  que  despues  fallan  aquello  escripto,  ponen 
la  culpa  al  que  fizo  el  libro,  et  porque  don  Johan  se  rrecelo  desto,  rruega  a 
y»  que  leyeren  qualquier  libro  que  fuere  trasladado  del  que  el  conpuso  o  de 
los  libros  que  el  fizo,  que  si  fallaren  alguna  palabra  mal  puesta,  que  noii 
pongan  la  culpa  a  el,  fasta  que  bean  el  libro  mismo  que  don  Johan  fizo  quo 
es  emendado  en  muchoe  logares  de  su  letra." — Libro  de  los  Enxiemploifj 

2 
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library  of  the  Beal  Academia  Espafiola.     Script  of  the  ziv 
century.^ 

T  MS.  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Madrid.  Script  of  the  same  age  and  char- 
acter as  that  of  O,^ 

Juan  Ruizy  Archpriest  of  Hita,  near  Guadalajara  in  New 
Castile^  was  probably  bom  near  the  end  of  the  xiii  century 
and  certainly  lived  until  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury.* The  date  Era  1381  or  a.  d.  1343,  given  in  stanza 
1634,  probably  comes  from  the  author  himself.* 

14.    Poema  de  Alfonso  Onceno,  rey  de  Castilla  y  de  Le6n. 

Florencio  Janer,  Edr.     Poetas  Castellanos  anteriores  al  siglo  zv 
(Bibl  de  AtUorea  EspanoUa,  t  57),  pfigs.  477-551. 

^  O  is  dated  at  the  end,  A.  d.  1389  : 

fenito  libro,  gra^ias  a  domino  nostro  jesu  zpisto ;  este  libro 
fue  acabado  jueaes  xxm  dias  de  joUio  del 
afio  del  Nas9imiento  del  nuestro  saluador  jesu  zpisto 
de  mill  e  tresientoe  e  ochenta  e  Nueue  afioe.     Pig.  330. 

'  In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  this  work,  I  have  followed 
the  text  as  given  by  the  editor,  i.  «.,  the  text  of  iSand  where  that  is  lack- 
ing, O.  1  have  indicated  the  variant  readings  of  the  manuscripts  only 
where  they  affect  cases  of  interpolation.  In  order  to  insure  greater  fidelity 
to  the  manuscripts,  the  editor  employs  four  varieties  of  s,  namely,  s,/,  0*,  t, 
and  two  sorts  of  t  besides  j.  As  these  orthographic  refinements  in  no  way 
affect  the  question  of  interpolation,  I  have  disregarded  them,  representing 
s,  /,  and  ahy  8  alone,  and  s  by  », 

•  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  HiaL  of  Span,  Lit.^  p.  76. 

*  *^  Era  de  mill  £  tresientos  £  ochenta  £  vn  afios 

fue  conpuesto  el  rromanpe,  por  muchos  males  e  dafios 

que  fasen  muchos  e  muchas  aotras  con  sus  engafios, 

E  por  mostrar  alos  synplex  {sic)  fablas  e  versos  estrafios." 

Stz.  1634,  MB.  S. 

T  ends  at  this  point  with  a  variant  stanza,  naming  a  date  three  years 
earlier,  as  follows  : — 


Era  de  mill  e  tresyentos  e  sesenta  e  ocho  alios 

fue  acabado  este  lybro  por  muchos  males  e  dafios 

daputs  (8tc)  que  fasen  muchos  e  muchas  a  otros  con  sus  engafios 

E  por  mostrar  alos  synpres  fabras  e  versos  estrafios. 
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Edited  by  Janer  from  a  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  xrv 
century,  preserved  in  the  Escorial.  Whether  Rodrigo  Ydfiez, 
mentioned  in  stanza  1841,  is  the  author,  is  imcertain.  Janer 
(Op.  cU,,  Introd.y  pag.  xlviii)  believes  the  poem  is  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  it  describes,  e.  g.  the 
conquest  of  Algeciras,  A.  D.  1344  (Era  1382,  vide  stz. 
2451). 

Comu  and  Baist  believe  the  poem  is  a  transcription  of  a 
Portuguese  or  Galician  original.  Carolina  Michaelis,  on  the 
odier  hand,  believes  the  original  composer  was  a  Leonese, 
accustomed  to  speak  Portuguese  or  at  least  compose  in  that 
idiom.  Both  Comu  and  Michaelis  base  their  conclusions  on 
the  study  of  assonances  in  the  poem.^ 

The  evidence  from  interpolation  is  probably  not  sufficient 
to  decide  the  question  of  original  dialect.  The  author,  in 
any  case,  can  hardly  have  been  a  Castilian.  The  use  of 
interpolation  in  the  text,  as  will  be  shown,  is  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  Portuguese  and  Galician  texts,  and  quite  different 
from  anything  in  works  of  imdoubted  Castilian  origin. 

15.  Pero    L6pez    de  Ayala:    Bimado    de   Palacio.      Este 

libro  fipo  el  honrado  caballero  Pero  L6pez  de  Ajala  eetando  preso 
e  llamaae  el  Libro  de  Palagio  {fie],  Florencio  Janer:  Poetas 
Gastellanoe  anterioreB  al  siglo  xv  (BibL  de  Aut.  Esp,^  t,  57), 
pAgB.  425-476. 

Janer  gives  no  data  with  regard  to  the  manuscript  or 
manuscripts  on  which  the  edition  is  based.  He  merely  says 
(p.  425) :  "  Enteramente  conforme  con  el  c6dice  mis  com- 
plete que  se  conoce." 

The  author  lived  from  1332  to  1407.  Baist*  dates  the 
Rimado  from  1378  to  1385.     Fitzmaurice-Kelly  *  assigns 

*Bai«t,  Orundr.  f.  r.  PkOoLy  XT.  Bd.,  2.  Abt,  s.  422,  §  35 ;  Michaelis, 
<^.,  SB.  204-5  XL  Anmerkangen. 
*Gfundr.  d,  ram.  Philol.y  Bd.  II.,  2.  Abt.,  s.  421. 
*HisL  of  Span.  LiL,  p.  S9. 
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the  composition  of  the  work  to  the  years  1378-1403,  basing 
the  latter  date  on  a  statement  in  the  text  that  the  sdiism  of 
1378  had  lasted  twenty-five  years. 

I  have  examined  for  interpolation  the  first  five  hundred 
stanzas  (2000  verses),  pp.  425-441. 

16.  Poema  de   Jos6.     Michael   Schmitz :  Ueber  das   alt- 

spanische  Poema  de  Jos^     Bomanidche  Forachungen,  xi  (1901)| 
88.  315-411. 

Edited  from  the  edition  by  Morf  *  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  Bibl.  Nac.  de  Madrid  in  Arabic  script.  The  manuscript 
is  of  the  XVI  century.  A  somewhat  different  version  of  the 
poem  exists  in  an  older  manuscript  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia  and  edited  by  Ram6n 
Men6ndez  Pidal.*  I  have  not  been  able  to  collate  all  the 
cases  of  pronouns  in  the  two  editions,  but  in  those  that  I 
have  collated  I  have  found  agreement. 

Morf  dates  the  poem  not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of 
the  XV  century.  Men^dez  Pidal  puts  it  much  earlier,  con* 
sidering  the  manuscript  edited  by  him  to  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  XIV  or  beginning  of  the  xv  century. 

Gayangos  and  Men^ndez  Pidal  believe  the  writer  was 
Aragonese.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  in  the  article  cited,  makes  s 
detailed  study  of  the  traits  of  Aragonese  dialect  in  the  poem 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  pronoims,  the  most  noticeabL 
peculiarity  of  the  poem  is  the  very  frequent  occurrence  o 
the  pronoun  subject.  This  may  be  an  argument  for  a  rathe 
late  date. 

17.  Visi6n  de  Filiberto.     Octavio  de  Toledo  (Jos6  Maria 

Edr.     ZeiUcknftf,  ram,  PhUol,,  n,  ss.  40-60. 

^H.  Morf,  El  Poema  de  Jose,  Leipzig,  1883. 

*  Poema  de  Yfiyuf.  Materiales  para  su  estudio.  Revista  de  Archhu 
BibliotecoB  y  Museos,  3»  Epoca,  t.  vn  (1902),  p6g8.  91-129 ;  276-30 
347-362. 
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A  XIV  century  prose  redaction  of  the  DisprdcUio  Corporis 
d  Animae^  found  in  the  Toledo  manuscript  of  the  Ubro  de 
Buen  Amor  of  Juan  Buiz,^  and  in  script  of  the  same  charao* 
ter.  The  latter^  as  has  been  shown^  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
last  years  of  the  xiv  century.' 

18.  Pedro  de  Luna :  Libro  de  las  consolaciones  de  la  vida 

humana.  EBcritores  en  Proea  anteriores  al  aiglo  xv  recogidos  4 
ilustradoe  por  D.  Pascual  de  Qajangos  (BibL  deAuL  Eap.,  t  51), 
pdgB.  561-602. 

Edited  fix)m  a  codex  in  a  hand  of  the  beginning  of  the 
XV  century  in  the  Escorial.'  The  work  is  divided  into  fif- 
teen books  of  which  the  first  ten  (or  fifly-four  columns  of  the 
Bivadeneyra  type)  were  examined  for  interpolation. 

Pedro  de  Luna,  known  also  as  Antipope  Benedict  XIII, 
was  a  native  of  Aragon.  Luna,  who  died  in  1423  or  1424, 
composed  the  work  in  Latin  in  his  declining  years  under  the 
title  Vitae  humanae  adversus  omnes  casus  consolationes.  It 
IB  not  certain  that  the  Castilian  version  is  by  him,  but  various 
Aragonisms  in  the  text  make  it  seem  probable.^ 

19.  a)  El  Libro  de  Exenplos  por  A.  B.  C.  de  Climente 

SAnchez,  archidiacre  de  Valderas.  mb.  de  Paris.  A.  Morel- 
Fatio,  £dr.    BomamOf  vn,  p.  4S1  et  suiv. 

b)  El  Libro  de  los  Enxemplos.     Escritores  en  Prosa 

anteriores  al  siglo  xv,  reoogidos  4  ilustrados  por  D.  Pkucual  de 
Gajangos  (^t6/.  de  AiU,  Esp.y  t.  51),  pfigs.  447-542.  Madrid: 
M.  Rivadeneyra.    1884. 

» Vide  MS.  Tin  No.  13,  above. 

'Octayio  de  Toledo  (loc,  ciL)  also  edits  a  text,  Beuelaeidn  de  vn  her* 
niianno  (MS.  del  Escorial,  xiv  century),  with  the  somewhat  varying  text 
of  the  Ditputa  del  cuerpo  e  dd  anima  (MS.  de  la  BibL  Natl,  de  Paris)  with 
the  variants  of  another  P^uis  MS.  These  texts  are  not  available  for  the 
present  investigation  because  not  presenting  any  cases  of  pronouns  in  the 
categories  where  interpolation  commonly  occurs. 

'(^yangos  {op.  city  p,  561)  mentions  a  second  manuscript,  **propio  de 
vn  tugeto  aveeindado  en  esta  eortey"  but  gives  no  indication  of  variants. 

^GayangoB,  op.  dL,  p.  561. 
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The  BivadeneTra  edition  is  printed  from  a  Madrid  manu- 
script^ not  older  than  the  XV  century.^  This  manuscript 
lacks  seventy-two  exemplosy  all  but  one  in  the  first  part  of  the 
alphabet.  These  were  found  in  a  later  manuscript^  now  in 
Paris,  and  are  published  in  Romania  as  above.  The  rest  of 
the  Paris  manuscript  remains  unedited.  Morel-Fatio  dates 
the  Paris  manuscript  as  of  the  end  of  the  xv  century.  The 
composition  of  the  work  he  assigns  to  the  years  1400-1421.* 

20.  a)  La  Estoria  de  los  Quatro  Dotores  de  la  Santa  Eglesia. 

Die  G^eschichte  der  vier  groesen  lateinischen  Kirchenlehrer,  in 
einer  alten  spanischen  Ueberaetzung  nach  Vincenz  von  Beaavais 
berausgegeben  von  Friedrich  Lauchert  {RomaniMhe  Bibliothek  hrsg, 
V.  Dr,  Wendelin  FoenUTf  XIV.  Bd. ).  Halle  a.  S.  :  MaX^iemejer. 
1897. 

b)  La   Estoria   del  rey  Anemur  e  de  losaphat  e  de 

Barlaam.    Von   Friedrich    Lauchert    Bovnanigehe  Forschungeny 
VII.  Bd.,  BB.  831-402. 

Critical  editions  made  from  a  xv  century  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Lauchert* 
thinks  the  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  an  earlier  Spanish  trans- 
lation from  the  Speculum  historiale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais. 
The  original  Spanish  translation  cannot,  I  think,  be  older 
than  the  middle  of  the  xv  century.  The  orthography  is 
archaistic  and  similar  to  that  of  the  texts  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel  and  other  works  of  the  xiv  century  but  the  con- 
structions employed  seem  more  modem.  I  wish  these  works 
and  their  manuscript  might  be  more  exactly  dated,  as  they 
are  among  those  that  exhibit  the  last  vestiges  of  interpola- 
tion in  Castilian. 

21.  a)  El  Primero  Libro  del  esforzado  et  virtuoso  caballero 

Amadls,  hi  jo  del  rey  Peri6n  de  Gaula  7  de  la  reina  Elisena ;  el 

^  See  Ghtjangos,  loc  eU,,  p&g.  428,  and  also  in  his  notes  to  Ticknor,  HisL 
delalALE^,,  I,  p.  502. 
*J2omama,  vn,  p.  482ei«uw.  ^EtL  de  los  Qu.  DoL,  ^  z. 
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coal  hki  ooiregido  y  emendado  por  el  honmdo  6  viiiaoso  caballero 
Gard-Orddfiez  de  Montalbo,  regidor  de  la  noble  villa  de  Medina 
del  Gampo,  4  ooiTegi61e  de  los  antiguoe  orig^nales,  que  estaban 
oormptoB  4  oompueBtos  en  antiguo  estilo,  etc.  Libros  de  Gabal- 
lerfas,  con  nn  diacono  preliminar  j  on  caUlogo  razonado  por  D. 
Ptocoal  de  Qajangos  (BibL  de  Aid,  Etp.,  t,  40).  Madrid :  M, 
Bivadeneyra.    1874. 

b)  Las  Sergas  del  muy  esforzado  caballero  Esplandito, 

hijo  del  exoelente  rey  AmadiiB  de  Gaola.  In  Libros  de  Gabal- 
lerias,  etc  (as  above),  p^igs.  40d-^l. 

The  RivadeneTTa  edition  is  a  reprint  of  an  edition  printed 
at  Venice  in  1633  by  Francisco  Delgado.  The  extant  edi- 
tion of  1508  was  not  accessible  to  Gayangos.  I  have 
examined  for  interpolation  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  Book 
I  oi  Amadis  (108  columns  of  Rivadeneyra  text)  and  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Las  Sergas. 

The  first  books  of  AmadiSy  as  we  know  them^  were  com- 
piled in  the  last  years  of  the  xv  century  by  Garci-Ord6fiez 
de  Montalvo  firom  earlier  works,  but  are  not  known  to  have 
been  printed  before  1608.^  The  question  whether  Montalvo's 
source  was  Spanish  or  Portuguese  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
controversy  among  scholars  and  is  not  yet  definitely  settled.* 
Las  Sergas  de  Esplandidn  is  a  sequel  to  AmadiSy  composed 
by  Montalvo  himself.' 

The  frequent  cases  in  Amadis  of  interpolation,  taken 
together  with  the  absence  of  interpolation  in  Las  Sergas, 
tend  to  confirm  the  argument  for  a  Portuguese  source. 
Meyer-Lubke  has  anticipated  me  in  suggesting  that  interpo- 
lation in  Amadis  may  be  due  to  the  Portuguese  original/  but 

^Baist,  Onmdr.  <L  r.  Phil,  IL  Bd.,  2.  Abt,  s.  440,  §  46. 

*Baist,  loe,  dL,  s.  441 ;  Carolina  Michaelis,  op,  ciLf  11.  Bd.,  2.  Abt.,  as. 
216-226,  §§  65-66. 

*Baist,  2oe.  <^,  s.  440. 

^OrcanmaUk  d.  rom.  Spr,,  nr,  s.  764,  §  715.  Gessner  (ZeUachr,  f,  rom, 
PkHoL,  xvn,  s.  34)  mentions  interpolation  and  other  peculiarities  of  pro- 
nominal syntax  as  distingoishing  Amadis  from  other  contemporary  Spanish 
texts,  bat  does  not  ascribe  them  to  Portuguese  influence. 
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I  shall^  in  another  part  of  this  investigation^  attempt  to 
show  that  interpolation  in  Amadis  is  of  a  quite  different  sort 
from  that  found  in  texts  of  undoubted  Castilian  origin  and 
that  it  bears  a  decidedly  Portuguese  stamp. 

22.    La  Leyenda  del  abad  don  Juan  de  Montemayor^  publi- 

cada  por  Ram6n  Men^ndez  Pidal  {Oesdlachaft,  fur  RoTnaniache 
LUeraturf  2.  Bd.).  Dresden.  1903.  (Vertreter  fiir  den  Buch- 
handel :  Max  Niemeyer,  Halle  a.  S. ) 

1.  Diego  Bodriguez  de  Almela :  Cbmpendio  historiaL  Oapitulo 

oclxxxvij. 

2.  Historia  del  Abad  don  Juan  de  Montemajor  impresa  en  Valla^ 

doUd,  1562. 

The  first  text  is  a  chapter  from  Almela's  historical  work, 
composed  about  1479  and  presented  to  the  Catholic  Monarchs 
in  1491.  This  work  exists  in  two  different  redactions,  the 
first  having  one,  the  second,  four,  manuscripts.  Men6ndez 
Pidal  publishes  the  text  of  the  manuscript  of  the  first  redac- 
tion with  varia  lectio  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  second.  The 
manuscripts  are  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

First  Redaction. 

P  Bibl.  Nac  de  Madrid.   P-1  In  hand  of  the  second  half  of  the  XY 
century. 

Second  Redaction. 

U  Bibl.  Escurial.   U~ij-10  y  12  Of  the  b^^ning  of  the  xvi  century. 
M  XVI  century  manuscript  in  the  library  of  D.  Marcelino  Men^dez 

Pelayo. 
Note, — In  quoting  from  this  text  I  give  variants  only  where  they 

interest  the  question  of  interpolation. 

The  second  text  is  edited  from  a  copy  of  the  only  known 
exemplar  of  the  edition  of  1562.  The  copy  was  made  under 
the  super\'^ision  of  S'*  Michaelis  de  Vasconcellos. 

The  common  sources  of  both  of  these  texts  are  extensively 
discussed  by  Men6ndcz  Pidal  (op.  cU,y  pdgs.  vii-xxxvi).  His 
thesis  is  that  they  are  taken  from  a  lost  prose  redaction  of  a 
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Io6t  Castilian  epic.     Carolina  Michaelis  had  assumed  a  Por- 
tnguese  origin  for  the  legend.^ 

No  argument  for  or  against  the  theory  of  a  Castilian 
original  could  be  drawn  from  the  cases  of  interpolation  in 
Almela's  text  without  previously  comparing  other  portions 
of  his  work.  The  cases  of  interpolation  seem  rather 
firequent  for  so  late  a  work  but  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  observed  in  xiv  century  Castilian  texts  and  may  be 
copied  from  the  lost  Castilian  prasificaoi&n  which  Men^ndez 
Pidal's  theory  postulates. 

23.  Souhaits  de  bienvenue  adress£s  h  Ferdinand  le  Catho- 

lique  par  on  podte  barcelonais  en  1473.  BcmamOf  xi,  pp.  333-356. 
(A.  Morel-Fatio,  Edr. ) 

24.  Comedia  de  Calisto  d  Melibea.    (Unico  texto  aut^ntico 

de  U  CeleBtina. )  B^mpreute  pablicada  por  R  Foulch^-Delbosc. 
{BibUoteea  Hupamca.)  Bazvielona,  ''UAveny;"  Madrid,  M. 
MoriUa    1900. 

A  reprint  of  the  third  edition  of  the  work^  published  in 
1501  at  Seville.* 

25.  Juan  de  Valdfe :   Didlogo  de  la  Lengua.    Herausge- 

geben  Ton  Eduard  Boehmer.  Bomaniaehe  Studien  furag.  v,  Eduaard 
Boehmer,  VI.  Bd.,  88.  339-490.  Bonn :  Eduard  Weber's  Vedag 
(Julias  Flittner),  1895. 

Edited  fix>m  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibl.  Nac.  de  Madrid. 
The  manuscript  was  probably  written  before  1558.*  The 
dialog  was  composed  about  1535.^ 

26.  La  vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  y  de  sus  fortunas  y 

adaeraidades.     Be8titaci6n  de  la  edici6n  pHndpe  por  B.  Foulch^ 

» Orvaidr.  d,  ram,  Philol.,  II.  Bd.,  2.  Abt,  8.  206,  |  60. 

'Qessner  (ZeUsckr.  /.  rom,  PkUoLf  xvn,  6.  34)  states  that  interpolation 
does  not  occur  in  the  Odettina.  My  examination  of  the  critically  edited 
reprint  oonfirmB  his  finding. 

'Boehmer,  op.  eiLj  8.  455. 

«Bu8t,  Grtmdr.  d.  rom.  PkiloL,  U,  Bd.,  2.  Abt,  b.  458,  {  59. 
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Delbosc  {BtbUoteeakispamca.)  Barcelona,  ''L'Aveii9;"  Madrid, 
M.  MuriUo.    1900. 

Critical  reconstruction  of  the  lost  editio  princeps  from  the 
three  editions  of  the  year  1554  (Alcald  de  Henares^  Burgos, 
and  Antwerp)  with  the  variant  readings  of  these  editions. 

27.  Luis  de  Lie6n :  La  Perfecta  Casada  por  el  maestro  F. 

Luys  de  Leon.  Texto  del  siglo  xvi.  Beimpresi6n  de  la  Teroem 
Edici6n|  con  variantes  de  la  Primera  7  un  Pr61ogo  por  Elizabeth 
Wallace.  {Dteennial  Publications,  Second  SericB.  VoL  vi.) 
Chicago :  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    1903. 

The  edition  followed  was  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1587. 

GALICIAN  AND  PORTUGUESE  TEXTS. 

28.  Cantigas  de  Santa   Marfa  de  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio. 

Las  publica  la  Real  Academia  Espafiola.  (L.  de  Cueto,  marqu&i 
de  Valmar,  Edr. ).    Madrid :  Luis  Aguado.    1889. 

Edition  made  from  a  xiii  century  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  Escorial.^  The  cardigaa  date  from  about  the  third  quarter 
of  the  XIII  century.'  I  have  collected  the  examples  of 
interpolation  in  the  first  fifteen  cantigaa  (p%8.  3-26). 

29.  (El-Rey  Dom  Diniz  de  Portugal.)    Das  Liederbuch  des 

Konigs  Denis  von  Portagal.  Zum  ersten  Mai  vollstandig  heraus- 
gegeben  und  mit  Einleitung,  Anmerkungen  und  Gloesar  versehen 
von  Henry  R.  Lang.    Halle  a.  S. :   Max  Niemeyer.    1894. 

Critical  edition  based  on  Monaci's  diplomatic  editions  of 
the  Oandoneiro  da  Vaticana  (Codex  Vaticanus  4803) '  and 
the  Canoiormro  Colocci-Brancuti.  The  Vatican  codex  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  xv  or  b^inning  of  the  xvi  century.* 

^Pkz  y  Melia,  op,  eit.,  Introd,^  p.  37. 

'Carolina  Michaelis,  Orundr.  d,  rom,  PhiloLt  II.  Bd.,  2.  Abt.,  as.  184-5. 

'II  canzoniere  portoghese  della  biblioteca  vaticana,  messo  a  stampa  da 
Ernesto  Monad.  G)n  una  prefazione,  con  facsimili  e  con  altre  illustra- 
zioni.    Halle  a.  S. :  Max  Niemeyer  editore.    1875. 

^Lang,  op,  eiLf  EinL  s.  V. 
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Dom  Diniz,  grandson  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile,  reigned  from 
1279  to  1325.* 

I  have  examined  for  interpolation  only  the  first  fifty 
eantigas  d'amary  all  taken  from  the  Vatican  manuscript  (985 
verses  in  all).  The  quotations  in  the  Appendix  follow 
Lang's  text  in  every  case,  as  very  few  of  his  emendations 
affect  cases  of  interpolation.' 

30.  Estoria  troyaa  acabada  era  de  mill  et  quatro9entos  et 

ooze  annos  (1373).  EztraUs  du  MS,  de  la  Bibl  NcUU,  de  Madrid, 
i-i-67  par  Jules  Comu.  Miacellanea  Linguistica  in  onore  di  Chror 
nadio  Afooli,  pp.  95-12S.    1901. 

Cr6mca  Troyana,  c6dice  gall^o  del  siglo  xiv  de  la 

Bihlioteca  NadoDal  de  Madrid,  oon  apuntes  gramaticaleB  y  vocaba- 
lario  por  D.  Manuel  B.  Bodrfguez.  Publfcalo  &  expensas  de  la 
excma.  Dipataci6n  de  esta  provinda  Andr^  Martinez  Salazar. 
Volomen  Primero.  La  Corufia.  Imprenta  de  la  Gasa  de  Miaeri- 
GOidia.    1900. 

Both  publications  are  based  on  the  same  manuscript.  This 
was  completed  in  the  year  1373.  In  the  quotations  I  have 
foUowed  the  text  as  given  by  Comu,  examining  for  interpo- 
lation "pages  95—113. 

31.  a)  Yida  de  Eufirosina. 

b)  Yida  de  Maria  Egipcia. 

c)  Extraits  d'un  Traits  de  devotion. 

Textes  portugais    du    xiY«   sidcle.     Jules   Comu,    Edr. 
Bomania,  XI,  pp.  357-390. 

These  three  works  are  found  in  a  single  xrv  century 
manuscript.  The  first  two  are  in  the  same  hand.  The  third 
is  in  a  different  hand. 


^Ihid,,  8.  xxxriff. 

'To  T.  975 :  qual  eu  a  vi,  u  ouvi  Deus  vrado,  Lang  appends  the  following 
note :  ms.  ql  ea  ui ;  dtr  mnn  wwU  das  mdrum  verlangen  a.  In  view  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  interpolated  order  in  the  text,  I  should  have 
emended :  qual  a  «u  n^  etc. 
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32.  Un  Viaggio  fantastico,  in  portoghese,    E.  Teza:  Tri- 

foglio.    ZeiUchriftf,  r(m,  PhiloL,  XI.  Bd.,  88.  289-297. 

Edited  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Siena  (D.  F. 
13,  pp.  219-223).  The  text  is  Old  Portuguese  but  the 
editor  vouchsafes  no  fiirther  indication  of  date. 

33.  Z.  Consiglieri  Pedroso:  Contribu95es  para  um  roman- 

ceiro  e  cancioneiro  popular  portuguez.    BomamOy  x,  pp.  100-116. 
1881. 

Collected  by  the  editor  fit)m  oral  tradition  chiefly  in 
Lisbon  and  vicinity. 

34.  A.  Coelho,  Edr. :  Romances  sacros,  ora95es  e  ensalmos 

popolares  do  Minho.    BomaniOf  m,  p.  262  et  mdv.    1874. 

Collected  by  the  editor  from  oral  tradition  in  the  province 
named. 

35.  Henry  R.  Lang :  Tradi95es  populares  ayorianas.     Can- 

tigas  populares.    ZeUsehr.  /.  ronu  PhiloL,  XVI.  Bd.,  as.  422-431. 
Editor's  uote  (s.  422) :  '^  Os  materiaes  que  vou  dar  a  oonheoer 
aqui,  foram  sem  excep9&o  oolhidos  de  gente  da  ilha  do 
Fayal." 

NOTES  ON  SPANISH  TEXTS  AND  SPANISH 
DIALECTS  IN  GENERAL. 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  list  of  texts,  utilized  for 
linguistic  material,  will  show  that,  whenever  they  were  to  be 
had,  critically  edited  editions  have  been  followed.  As  the 
number  of  the  latter  is  still  very  limited,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  a  rather  large  number  of  works 
which  have  not  yet  found  critical  editors. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  most  works  there 
have  been  added  to  the  usual  bibliographical  indications  of 
edition,  manuscripts,  etc.,  a  few  words  with  r^ard  to  the 
chronology  and  dialect  both  of  the  manuscripts  and  of  the 
author. 
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In  many  cases  the  chronology  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory. 
The  small  number  of  critical  editions,  the  dearth  of  texts 
edited  on  more  than  one  manuscript,  and  the  lack  of  critical 
apparatus  generally,  make  it  extremely  hazardous,  in  the 
absence  of  external  data,  to  attempt  to  fix  from  internal 
criteria  alone  the  date  of  any  text. 

Even  more  perplexing  than  the  question  of  date  is  that 
of  dialect.  In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  treatise  on 
the  subject,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  the  principles 
which  have  guided  the  present  investigation. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  formative  period,  i.  e.,  the  period  during 
which  the  peninsular  dialects  were  differentiating  most 
rapidly  from  Vulgar  Latin  and  taking  on  those  character- 
istics of  Castilian,  Galieian,  etc.,  which  we  meet  in  the 
earliest  Komance  texts.  For  a  period  of  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, that  is,  from  the  fall  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in 
A.  D.  711  to  die  last  quarter  of  the  xi  century,*  all  of  Spain 
south  of  the  rivers  Ebro  and  Duero  remained  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Moors.  In  the  course  of  the  x  and  xi 
centuries,  we  observe  the  rise  of  several  independent  Christian 
states  along  the  northern  border  of  the  peninsula.  Each  of 
these  is,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  as  a  linguistic  centre. 
These  states,  proceeding  from  East  to  West,  are  : — 

1)  Catalonia. 

2)  Aragon  and  Navarre. 

3)  Old  Castile. 

'  The  following  dates  will  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  chronology  of 
the  Quistian  recoverj  of  the  peninsala  :  10S5.  Capture  of  Toledo. — 1094. 
Valencia  taken  by  the  Gd,  but  evacuated  in  1102. — 1104.  Capture  of 
Medinaceliy  a  Moorish  stronghold  near  the  meeting  point  of  the  boundaries 
of  Old  Castile,  New  Castile  and  Aragon.  — 1118.  Saragossa.  — 1147. 
Lisbon. — 1177.  Cuenca,  in  New  Castille. — 1212.  Battle  of  Las  Navaa  de 
ToloM,  carrying  Christian  arms  into  Andalusia. — 1236.  Capture  of  Cor- 
doba.—123S.    Final  capture  of  Valencia. —1248.   Seville, 
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4)  Asturias  and  Leon. 

5)  Galicia. 

As  the  Christian  recovery  of  Spain  proceeded  from  North 
to  South,  each  of  these  small  states  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
linguistic  base  from  which  speech  was  carried  southward  by 
the  conquistadorea.  In  their  gradual  progress  southward, 
the  Christians  of  the  North  mingled  with  great  bodies  of 
Romance  speaking  brethren  (aljamiados)  who  had  been  liv- 
ing under  Mohammedan  rule.  It  would  seem,  however,  as 
if  the  influence  of  the  cUjamiado  dialects  on  the  future  trend 
of  speech  had  been  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  northern  linguistic  centres  named  above.  The  northern 
conquerors,  the  crisUanos  vi^08,  everywhere  formed  the 
dominant  class  and,  naturally,  the  pioneers  of  literature  in 
the  vernacular  would  either  be  members  of  the  dominant 
caste  or  if  not,  would  wish  to  adopt  its  idiom. 

I  shall  consider  the  five  linguistic  centres  in  turn,  pro- 
ceeding fit)m  East  to  West. 

1)  Catalonia. — ^This  is  the  centre  of  a  linguistic  province 
so  sharply  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  Spain  that  we  do  not 
have  to  r^ard  it  in  the  study  of  the  interrelations  of  Spanish 
dialects.  Catalan  speech  extended  southwards,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  the  east  coast. 

2)  Aragon  and  Navarre. — ^Unlike  Catalonia,  Aragon  had 
no  Trans-Pyrenean  connections  and  its  speech  is  very  close 
to  that  of  its  western  neighbor,  Castile.  In  the  march  of 
conquest  the  Aragonese  moved  to  the  southeast,  leaving  New 
Castile  to  their  western  neighbors. 

3)  Old  Castile. — ^The  kings  of  Castile,  in  their  triumph- 
ant progress  from  the  conquest  of  Toledo  in  1085  to  that  of 
Seville  in  1248,  that  is,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  carried  their 
speech  over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  linguistic 
province,  which  at  Santander  on  the  Cantabrian  coast  runs 
almost  to  a  point,  spreads  out  ever  wider  and  wider  towards 
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iiie  south^  taking  in  first  New  Castile  and  finally  all  Anda- 
lusia and  Murcia.  The  relative  uniformity  of  Spanish  as 
spoken  to-day  over  all  of  this  vast  area,  in  contrast  to  the 
divergent  vernaculars  of  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  still 
bears  witness  to  the  former  unity  of  Castilian  speech. 

4)  Leon  and  Asturias. — ^Although  these  provinces  were 
tiie  cradle  of  the  Recanquistaf  their  dialect,  owing  to  their 
early  union  with  Castile  and  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
power  to  the  latter  country,  remained  subordinate  to  the 
Castilian  and  was  not,  to  any  great  extent,  carried  into  the 
conquered  r^ons.  It  forms,  however,  a  connecting  link 
between  the  speech  of  Castile  and  that  of  Galicia,  having 
characteristics  in  common  with  each  of  them. 

5)  Galicia. — ^The  speech  of  this  province  difierentiated 
itself  markedly  from  the  dialects  to  the  East  and,  carried 
southward  into  Portugal,  gave  rise  to  the  modem  Portuguese. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  there  was  no  sharp  boundary 
between  Galician,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Leonese  and  Cas- 
tilian on  the  other.  In  spite  of  salient  phonetic  differences 
both  of  these  idioms  belong  to  the  same  Sprcu^hgemeinde. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  include  Portuguese 
and  Galician  texts  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  point  of  the  preceding  discussion  which  I  wish  most 
to  emphasize  is  the  fundamental  character  of  the  East  to 
Wed  differentiation  of  the  dialects,  in  contrast  to  the  com- 
parative uniformity  of  speech  in  the  direction  North  and 
South.  This  has  an  important  bearing  on  my  thesis,  as  I 
hope  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  interpolation  is  a  phe- 
nomenon first  appearing  in  the  West,  gradually  extending 
towards  the  East,  gaining  a  foothold  for  a  time  in  Old 
Castile  but  &lling  from  Castilian  speech  when  the  centres 
of  political  and  literary  activity  were  shifted  eastward  from 
Old  Castile  to  New  Castile. 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST  OP  ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  Numbers  refer  to  the  List  of  Spanish,  Galician  and  Portuguese  Tezt& 


Abad  Juan. 

Alex. 

Alf.  Onceno. 

Amadis. 

Apol. 

Berceo. 

Laur. 

Loor. 

Milag. 

Millan. 

Missa. 

Oria. 

Silos. 
Buen  Amor. 
Oant.  Oant 
Cant  S.  Maria. 
Gay.  et  Esc. 
Gaza. 
Celest. 

ad. 

Gonsol. 

Contrib. 

D^bat 
Dial.  Leng. 
Diniz. 

Docs.  Alf.  X. 
Egipc. 

Egipc.  (Pg.). 
Enxemp. 
Est.  Troy. 
Eufros. 
Exenp. 
Fern.  Gon9. 
Filiberto. 


La  Leyenda  del  Abad  don  Juan  de  Montemayor  (22). 

El  Libro  de  Alexandre  (5). 

Poema  de  Alfonso  Onceno  (14). 

Amadis  de  Oatda  (21a). 

Ijibro  de  Apolonio  (3). 

Gonzalo  de  Berceo  (4). 

Martyrio  d€  Sant  Lauren^, 

Loores  de  Nuestra  Sennora. 

Milagro8  de  Nuestra  Sennora^ 

Vida  de  Sant  Milldn, 

Del  Sacnfi^  de  la  Missa, 

Vida  de  Sancta  Oria,  Virgen, 

Vida  de  Saneio  Domingo  de  Silos. 

V.  Juan  Ruiz. 

El  Cantor  de  los  Oantares  (7). 

Oantigas  de  Santa  Maria  de  Don  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (28) . 

V.  Juan  Manuel. 

V.  Juan  Manuel. 

Oomedia  de  OaUsto  et  Melibea,  etc.  (24). 

Poema  del  Cid  (1). 

Pedro  de  Luna :  Libro  de  las  Oonsolaeiones  de  la  vida 

humana  (18). 
Oontribugdes  para  um  romaneeiro  e  eancioneiro  popular 

portugtuz  (83). 
D&>at  duvinetde  Veau  (8) . 
Juan  de  Vald^s :  Didlogo  de  la  Lengua  (25) . 
El-Rey  Dom  Diniz  de  Portugal :  Das  Liederbtich  des 

Komgs  Denis  r.  Portugal  (29). 
Doeumentos  de  la  ipoca  de  Don  Affonso  et  Sabio  (9). 
Vida  de  Santa  Maria  Egipciaoa  (2). 
Vida  de  Maria  Egipcia  (31b). 
El  Libro  de  los  Enxemplos  (19b). 
Estoria  TroydLa,  etc  ( 30). 
Vida  de  Eufrosina  (31a). 

El  Libro  de  Exenplos  de  Climente  Sdnckez  (19a). 
Poema  rfc  Ferndn  Oon^dUz  (6). 
Vision  de.  FUibcrto  ( 17 ). 
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Gian.  Gooq. 

La  Oran  Cbn^uuta  de  Ultramar  (11). 

Inf.  de  Larm. 

La  Leyenda  de  loe  JirfanteB  de  Lara  (10). 

J08& 

Poema  de  Joei  (16). 

Joan  MaoDeL 

Don  Juan  ManueL 

OtT.  et  Esc. 

El  Libra  dd  OavalUro  et  dd  Eeeudero  (12b). 

Ckza. 

El  LOfro  de  la  Oua  (12a). 

Patronia 

El  Lihro  de  loe  Enxiemploe  del  Oonde  Lueanor  ei  de 

BUronio  (12c). 

Joan  Raiz :  Boen 

Joan  Buiz,  ardpreste  de  Hita  : 

Amor. 

Libro  de  Buen  Amor  (13). 

Laar. 

V.  Berceo. 

Lazar. 

La  Vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  (26). 

Loot. 

V.  Berceo. 

Mand. 

De  loe  die*  MamdatmaUoe  (8). 

Milag. 

V.  Berceo. 

Millan. 

r.  Berceo. 

Miasa. 

V.  Bercea 

Oria. 

V,  Berceo. 

P.  d'A. 

Pohne  dP Amour  (8). 

horonia 

V.  Jnan  ManueL 

Perf.  Oisada. 

Luis  de  Le6n  :  La  Perfeda  Caaada  (27). 

Qoa^oDot 

La  Eetoria  de  loe  QwUro  Dotoree  de  la  Santa  Egleda 

(20a). 

Bimado. 

Pero  L6pez  de  Ajala :  lUmado  de  Palacio  ( 15). 

Bom.  8acr. 

Bamameee  aaeroBf  ora/^  e  enaalmoe  popvlairee  do  Minho 

(34). 

Bergaa. 

Laa  Sergae  de  Eeplandian  (21b). 

{^'lOH. 

V.  Beiceo. 

Soniudts. 

Souhaite  de  hierwenue  adreeeis  d  Ferdinand  le  CkUholique 

(23). 

Trad.  Ajor. 

Tradifde  popularee  a^orianae  (35). 

Traits 

EttraHe  d^un  TraiU  de  dhotiaa  (31c). 

Viag.  FantasL 

Viaggio  fanUuitico  inportoghese  (32). 
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3)  Qucmdo  (modem  spelling  cuando)  which  is  employed 
to  symbolize  all  exordiums  other  than  que  or  si^ 
whether  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  or  relative 
adverbs  with  conjunctional  force.^ 

Still  anodier  variety  of  interpolation  is  found  in  the  case 
of  infinitives  governed  by  a  preposition.  In  this  construc- 
tion pronoun-objects,  the  negative  particle,  and  adverbs 
commonly  precede  the  infinitive,  standing  between  it  and 
the  governing  preposition.  Pronoun-subjects  and  other 
words  occasionally  occur  in  the  same  position.  Thus  the 
preposition  becomes  quite  parallel  to  the  exordium  of  a 
dependent  clause  and  the  same  varieties  of  interpolation  are 
possible.  These  ca^es  will  be  symbolized  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others,  por  representing  any  preposition 
governing  an  infinitive. 

The  Appendix  of  this  article  shows  all  the  examples, 
in  the  works  or  parts  of  works  indicated,  of  the  categories 
defined  above.  Examples  of  normal  order  are  classed  under 
the  sub-heading  a);  those  of  interpolated  order,  under  6). 
Examples  of  normal  order  are  given  only  in  the  three  cate- 
gories first  mentioned  above  {noriy  bien,  yo).  Nominal  and 
multiverbal  interpolations  will  be  symbolized  by  two  blanks 
( —  — ).  The  pronoun-object  itself  is  symbolized  by  fo, 
which  will  be  employed  to  represent  also  the  combination  of 
indirect  and  direct  object  {ge  to,  etc.),  as  two  pronoim  objects 
form  a  syntactic  unit  which  is  never  broken.  The  categories 
of  interpolations  and  exordiums  are  combined  according  to 
the  following  scheme,  the  Spanish  words  having  the  symbolic 
values  defined  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

^  Occasionally  a  word-group,  having  the  function  of  a  relative  through 
the  inclusion  of  quantOf  or  the  like,  stands  in  the  place  of  an  exordium. 
Interpolations  in  such  cases  are  classed  as  anomalous  in  the  Appendix,  but 
receive  special  mention  in  the  discussion. 
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Scheme  of  Classification  of  Illustrations. 


1.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  non  lo. 
b)  Qoe,  d,  quando  lo  non. 

2.  a)  Qoe,  si,  quando  bien  lo. 
b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  bien. 

3.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  yo  lo. 
b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  yo. 

4.  Que,  si,  quando  lo . 

b.    Anomalous  Examples. 

6.   InfinitiTe.    a)  l)Pornonla 
b)  1)  For  lo  non. 


Si.  3)  Quando. 

Si.  3)  Quando. 

SL  3)  Quando. 

SL  3)  Quando. 

SL  3)  Quando. 

Si  3)  Quando. 

Si.  3)  Quando. 


2)  For  bien  lo. 

2)  For  lo  bien.    3)  For  lo 


l)Que. 

2) 

l)Que. 

2) 

l)Que. 

2) 

l)Que. 

2) 

l)Que. 

2) 

l)Que. 

2) 

DQoe. 

2) 

JVbfe.~The  material  of  Nos.  4  (Berceo),  12a  (Gaza),  13  (Buen  Amor), 
17  (flliberto),  19a  (Ezenp.),  31  (Eufros.,  Egipc.  (Fg.)*  TraiU),  does  not 
exactly  follow  the  preceding  scheme,  but  is  arranged :  1.  a)  Que  non  lo. 
b)  Qme  lo  non,     2.  a)  Si  non  lo.    h)  Silo  non^  etc     In  some  works,  also, 

examples  of  cat^;ory  No.  4,  Que  lo ,  etc.,  are  combined  with  the 

anomalous  examples.  This  last  classification  was  adopted  tentatirely  dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  the  investigation.  Later  it  appeared  that  the 
division  into  the  categories  que,  si,  quando  was  not  organic.  Consequently 
It  seemed  best  to  modify  the  scheme  of  classification  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  leas  prominence  to  these  categories. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTERPOLATION   IN   CASTILIAN  WORKS  OF   THE 

XH  AND  XIH  CENTURIES. 

A. 

The  Poema  del  Cid, 

The  Gd  (Appendix,  No.  1)  is  the  only  monument  of  the 
zii  century  of  sufficient  length  to  afford  material  for  the 
study  of  interpolation.^  Examination  reveals  only  eight 
examples  of  interpolation,  distributed  as  follows :  two  of 
the  type  que  lo  non,  one  of  qucmdo  h  non,  against  nineteen 
of  giLe  non  lo,  three  of  si  non  lo  and  seven  of  guando  non  lo, 
or  three  to  twenty-nine  in  favor  of  the  normal  order  for  the 
first  category ;  one  example  of  que  lo  bien  to  sixteen  of  que, 
9%,  quando  bien  lo  ;  three  of  que  lo  yo,  one  of  si  lo  yo,  against 
four  of  que  yo  lo,  one  of  si  yo  lo  and  fourteen  of  qrw/ndo  yo  lo, 
or  four  to  nineteen  in  favor  of  the  normal  order ;  one  anoma- 
lous example :  qui  lofer  non  quisiesse,  v.  2993.' 

^  Fragmentary  specimena  of  Spanish  of  an  early  date  are  furnished  by  the 
works  named  below.  For  the  subject  of  interpolation  their  evidence  is 
entirely  negative. 

a)  J.  Friebsch,  Altspanische  Gloesen,  ZeiiMhr,  /.  rom,  PhiloLf  xix,  ss. 
1-40. 

b)  Egidio  Gorra,  Linffua  e  Uttemiura  Bpagnuola^  pp.  177-180,  183- 
184.     The  fragments  of  early  texts  in  this  work  are  reprinted  from  : 

c)  R  Monaciy  Testi  basso-latini  e  volgari  della  Spagna,  racoolti  per  an 
ooiBo  accademico  sui  primordi  della  letteratura  castigliana,  con  note. 
Boma :  Tipografia  del  Senato,  1891. 

d  )  Miderio  de  Im  Beyea  Magosy  Abdruck  von  G.  Baist     Erlangen,  1887. 

'  I  class  this  as  an  example  of  interpolation  because  proclisis  of  a  pronoun 
object  with  an  infinitive  when  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  modal  verb, 
IS  abnormal  in  Old  Spanish  texts,  especially  so  when  the  clause  is  negative. 
For  the  normal  order,  cf.  Oidy  v.  619  :  Los  moros  ei  Uu  monu  vender  non  loa 
podremos. 
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The  relatively  rare  occurrence  of  interpolation  in  the  CSd, 
when  taken  together  with  the  small  number  of  examples  of 
it  in  most  works  of  the  following  century,  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  a  feature  of  the  dd  in 
its  original  form  but  is  due  to  later  scribes.  The  metrifica- 
tion  and  text  criticism  of  the  dd  are,  however,  so  uncertain 
that  any  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  interpolations  by  establish- 
ing critical  readings  with  normal  order  does  not  seem 
warranted.  The  proportion  of  interpolated  subject  pronouns 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  examples  in  other  categories 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  cases  may  be  original. 
The  earliest  authentic  case  of  interpolation  that  I  have  met 
is  of  this  sort.  In  a  document  of  the  year  1206^  there 
occurs  the  following  passage : — 

en  tal  gaifla  que  aquelloe,  vasallo  6  vaealloe  de  la  Eeyna  Dofia  Beren- 
gaela,  &  que  los  ela  mandare  dar,  fagan  omenexe  primeramente,  op, 
dL,  pdg.  cxxxT,  1.  3. 

B. 

Metrical  Works  of  the  xni  Century  on 

French  Models. 

1.  Vida  de  Santa  Maria,  Egipcmca  (Appendix  No.  2). — 
In  the  1442  verses  of  this  poem  there  is  only  one  example 
of  interpolation : — 

por  poco  qne  se  mm  morieii)  t.  103, 

as  against  eight  examples  of  the  type  que  non  lo,  five  of 
them  with  the  pronoun  se.  I  think  we  must  attribute  this 
one  exceptional  case  of  interpolation  to  a  xrv  century  copyist. 

^Trmtados  de  Paz  entre  los  reyes  Don  Alfonflo  VIIL  de  Castilla  y  IX.  de 
Lete,  finnadoe  en  Gabreros,  Era  1244,  alio  de  1206,  sacados  de  eecritoia 
original  que  eziate  en  la  Santa  Iglesia  de  Le6n.  Fray  Manuel  Bisco,  Edr. 
EfliMfia  Sagrada,  t.  zzxri,  ap^nd.  Ixii,  p&gs.  cxzxii-cxl. 
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2.  lAbro  de  Apolonio  (Appendix  No.  3). — ^In  the  first 
half  of  this  work^  which  is  all  that  I  have  examined,  there  is 
but  one  example  of  interpolation  : — 

Fija,  si  T06  queredes  buacarme  grant  placer, 
Que  V08  yo  siempre  aya  mucho  que  giade^er. 

Sts.  166,  1-2. 

I  incline  to  think  that  in  this  case  the  copyist  anticipated 
the  words  yo  siempre  and  that  the  original  reading  was : 
Qiie  vos  aya  yo  siempre.^  The  poem,  moreover,  exhibits  not 
less  than  twenty-six  examples  of  the  categories  in  which 
interpolation  normally  occurs  without  a  single  case  of  it.' 

3.  GhnzaJo  de  Berceo  (Appendix  No.  4). — ^The  extensive 
remains  of  Berceo's  verse  afford  a  wide  field  for  the  study 
of  interpolation.  The  published  text  of  the  seven  poems  of 
Berceo  which  I  have  examined,  presents  fifteen  examples 
of  interpolation,  thirteen  of  non  and  only  two  of  subject 
pronouns.  The  examples  of  the  type  que  non  lo  outnumber 
those  of  qv>e  lo  non  three  to  one  (22  to  7),  and  those  of  »i  non 
lo  are  more  than  twice  as  frequent  as  those  of  si  lo  non.^ 
The  only  anomalous  example  is  : — 

Por  poco  se  non  riso,  taut  ovo  grant  sabor. 

MilUn  222,  4. 

^The  Terse  is  metrically  correct  and  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the 
interpolation  is  orig^al.  Another  hypothesis  is  that  Que  vos  yo  aya  repre- 
sents the  original  order.  Interpolation  may  have  begun  earlier  with  no9 
and  vos  than  with  the  other  pronouns,  since  the  former  do  not  have  distinct 
case  or  stress  forms.     This  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter. 

'  Brief  mention  should  be  made  of :  El  Libro  de  los  Beyes  de  Oriente. 
Morencio  Janer,  Poetas  Castellanos  anteriores  al  siglo  xv.  {BibL  de  A%iL 
JESip.,  t  57),  p^  319-321. 

This  poem,  contained  in  the  same  manuscript  with  Apol.  and  Egipe,f  and 
written  in  Terse  similar  to  that  of  the  latter,  contains  no  example  of  inter- 
polation, but  it  is  too  short  to  offer  cTidence  of  any  considerable  Talue. 

'  These  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  final.  Compare  the  note  on  the  RiTa- 
deneyra  edition  of  the  Alezandre  in  the  lAtt  of  Texts^  No.  5. 
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I  incline  to  attribute  to  xiy  century  copjrists  most  of  the 
examples  of  the  types  que  lo  noUf  ai  lo  non,  in  Berceo.  For 
the  examples  of  the  type  ^ue  lo  non  I  cannot,  however, 
adduce  any  argument  for  a  different  reading  in  the  original. 
Granted  the  absence  of  synalepha  in  Berceo's  syllable  count/ 
the  normal  or  the  interpolated  order  is  indifferent  to  the 
metre. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  the  type  si  lo  non  is,  we  have 
seen,  rather  higher  than  that  of  que  lo  non.  It  seems  proba- 
ble liiat  some  of  the  former  are  unoriginal : — 

1)  Qae  Af  non  quisieasen  quitar  de  la  foUia. — MilUn  283,  2. 

The  first  half  verse  is  one  syllable  short.  I  should  read  : 
Que  si  non  se  quisiesaen, 

2)  Sennor,  «t  not  non  sanas,  daqoi  nonqua  ixtiemos. — MilUn  327,  1. 
Si  no8  non  rales,  madre,  podemosnos  perder. — Loor.  223,  2. 

In  the  two  cases  above,  I  think  that  no8  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  stressed  pronoun.  It  is,  then,  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  relic  of  earlier  usage  before  stressed  pronouns  employed 
as  objects  required  the  preposition  d. 

There  are  only  two  cases  of  interpolated  subject  pronouns 
in  gue-clauses,  as  against  thirteen  with  normal  order,  and  no 
case  with  si  as  against  eight  of  the  type  si  yo  lo.  The  first 
example : — 

Lo  que  lit  H  di9ia  fa^ieielo  probar.     Milagr.  726,  3. 

diould  be  compared  with  : — 

Qua  eUi  lea  dennaflse  oonseio  embiar.  Siloe  450,  3. 

Que  dU  Hs  mostnue  qual  debieasen  alzar.  Milagr.  307,  4. 

£q  el  sa  amor  sancto  que  il  la  en^ienda.  Missa  102,  3. 

Que  H  las  absuelva  de  todos  los  pecadoa.  Missa  269,  2. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  last  two  examples  lack  a  syllable. 

^F.  HanflKD,  My»od&nm  de  Vermf,  Oadellana,  pAgs.  6-8 ;  Sabred  HiatOf 
«tc,  pigB.  12-14. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  CASTILIAN  WORKS  OF 

THE  XIV  CENTURY. 

A. 
Alfonso  el  Sabio  to  Don  Juan  Manuel. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  monuments  which  we 
shall  study  in  this  chapter  belong  to  the  xiv  century,  the 
period  embraces  documents  from  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  X  (1252-1284).  The  literary  monuments  of 
Alfonso  X  and  his  inmiediate  successors  are  classed  here, 
rather  than  with  the  xiii  century  texts  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter,  because  of  their  quite  different  standing  in  the 
matter  of  interpolation.  The  Court  of  Castile  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  xiii  century  was,  we  know,  influenced  by  Grali- 
cian  traditions.  Alfonso  X  cultivated  Galician  verse,  and  it 
is  probable  that  most  persons  at  his  court  were  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  western  idiom.  To  what  extent  the  use 
of  interpolation  in  Castilian  texts  is  the  result  of  Galician 
influence,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  sudden  ap]>earance  of 
interpolation  as  a  regular  phenomenon  of  Castilian  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X,  compared  with  its  raritj^  in  works 
of  the  period  just  preceding,  points,  rather  unmistakably  as 
I  think,  to  an  outside  influence.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  merely  a  literary  affectiition.  The  regularity 
with  which  certain  categories  of  interpolation  continue  to  be 
employed  by  all  sorts  of  writers  of  Castilian  throughout  the 
XIV  centur)-,  seems  sufficiently  to  indicate  that  it  was,  oi 
had  become,  a  phenomenon  of  Castilian  speech  as  well 
Even  so  it  may  have  received  its  first  vogue  from  imitatior 
of  the  Galicianisms  of  courtiers. 
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great  use  of  interpolation  in  the  preserved  text  is  only  one 
feature  of  the  dialect  with  which  the  original  text  is  overlaid. 
The  text,  as  published,  shows  twenty-nine  examples  of  the 
type  qite  non  h  to  seven  of  que  lo  non;  three  of  si  non  lo  to 
five  of  silo  non;  and  five  of  quando  non  fo  to  six  of  quando 
lo  non.  The  proportionate  number  of  interpolations  is  thus 
much  greater  than  in  the  text  of  any  xiii  century  work  pre- 
senting normal  Castilian  dialect.  Of  the  twenty-nine  cases 
of  the  type  que  non  lo,  fifeeen,  or  more  than  one-half,  are 
of  the  form  que  nol;  only  two  are  of  the  form  qu^  no  lo  and 
there  is  no  example  of  que  no  le.  In  the  cases  of  que  nol  it 
is  clear  that  the  Leonese  copyist  could  not  substitute  interpo- 
lation and  at  the  same  time  preserve  die  original  syllable 
count  except  by  writing  qv^  non  and  this  contraction  he 
seems  to  have  avoided.  With  the  pronoun  «€,  contraction 
{que  noa)  is  rare  in  Alexandre,  and  it  seems  not  to  occur  with 
me,  te.  In  ihe  great  majority  of  these  cases  we  find  the 
interpolated  order.  8e  is  contracted  once  with  non  before  a 
following  le : — 

Quenoa  le  retenfe  castiello  nin  ^iudat — Alex.  2S5,  2. 

and  twice  witli  qu£  in  non  interpolations : — 

Qne  tal  fijo  oaies,  qua  rum  totties  por  meior. — Alex.  334,  4. 
lidiaron  on  gran  dia  que$  non  podien  nen^er. — Alex.  600,  1. 

The  first  of  the  two  examples  above  has  one  syllable  too 
many.     The  following  reading  rectifies  the  metre  : 

Qui  tal  fijo  ooieSy  nos  touies  por  meior. 

There  are  three  examples  of  que  non  se  and  five  of  que  Be 
non.  8U  non  in  two  cases :  133,  4 ;  205,  4,  may  be  for  an 
original  «  nol,  given  the  frequency  of  que  nol,  discussed 
above. 

As  between  the  types  quando  non  h  and  quando  lo  non 
the  cases  are  pretty  evenly  divided.     If  in  the  verse : — 
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Quien  It  rum  obedegiesse  fane  traj^ion. — Alex.  2471,  4. 

we  suppose  the  original  composer  to  have  written  qaim  nd, 
the  syllable  count  becomes  correct. 

Interpolation  of  adverbs  (other  than  non),  entirely  absent 
in  Berceo,  is  rare  in  Alexandrey  which  has  twenty-three  cases 
of  adverbs  between  exordium  and  pronoun-object  and  only 
four  cases  of  interpolation.     The  latter  are : — 

Era  muy  alegre  por^u^  lo  assi  ueya  onrrado. — Alex.  177,  4. 
SerUn  mas  leales  si  lo  ctssy  fezieres. — Alex.  48,  3. 
Ca  n  ^  bien  entendiesaes,  mucho  te  e8came9en. — ^Alex.  360,  4. 
Sennor,  9ieg06  se  uean  quantos  luw  mal  pegaron. — Alex.  2488,  2. 

The  first  example  is  too  long ;  I  suggest : — 

Era  se  muy  alegre  por  qud  yeie  onrrado. 

The  third  example  is  too  long  by  a  syllable.  An  emenda- 
tion, ca  sil  bien,  would  support  original  interpolation.  I 
prefer  to  think  that  the  copyist  added  ca  at  the  beginning  of 
the  verse.  In  the  two  other  cases  above,  nothing,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  can  be  adduced  from  metrical  considerations.^ 

With  the  subject  pronoun,  interpolation  in  Alexandre  is 
comparatively  frequent.  The  ratio  of  the  interpolated  to  the 
regular  order  is  eight  to  thirteen.  (Compare  two  to  twenty- 
one  in  Berceo.)  The  interpolated  cases,  however,  seem  to 
offer  no  internal  evidence  of  a  normal  original. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Alexandre  is  the  large  niunber  of  interpolations  of  a  kind 
common  in  western  dialects  (cf.  chap,  iv),  but  anomalous  in 
Castilian  of  any  period.  Thus  there  are  eight  cases  of  multi- 
verbal  interpolation  and  three  in  which  non  follows  the 
object-pronoun,  although  the  latter  does  not  stand  next  to 

^  In  the  fourth  example,  the  only  one  in  Alez,  of  the  adverb  mo/  occurring 
with  pronoun  objects,  one  is  tempted  to  write  mcd^efforon,  treating  it  as  a 
formation  parallel  to  maldeeir,  malquererf  maUraJtar^  etc  The  sense,  how- 
ever, seems  to  preclude  this  hypothesis. 
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the  exordium.  If  Alexandre  comes  trom  an  Old  Casdlian 
original,  the  latter  can  hardly  have  possessed  many  of  the 
class  of  interpolations  which  we  are  now  considering.  Berceo 
has  only  a  single  example : — 

SimeloltLta. gratia quisieflse oondonar. — ^MilUn  SO,  3. 

I  think  that  criticism  of  these  examples  of  irr^ular  inter- 
polation in  Alexandre  will,  in  a  number  of  cases,  show  that 
the  present  form  is  not  original. 

I)  Siloyo  saber  paedo  non  me  lo  podri  lograr. — Alex.  34,  3. 

Merely  suppressing  me  in  the  second  half  restores  the 
metre.     I  propose  to  read : — 

Si  JO  saber  lo  paedo    non  lo  podra  lograr. 

I  justify  the  order  Infinitive — Pronoun  Object — Modal  Verb 
by  its  extreme  frequency  in  Alexandre,  Berceo  and  Old 
Oastilian  generally.^ 

2)  Nonca  te  falllr^    timeia  non  falle9iere8. — Alex.  362,  3. 

This  verse  can  be  corrected  by  reading  «  tu  nomfalle^iereSy 
but  as  the  contraction  nom  is  uncertain  for  Berceo  and 
Alexandre  and  as  the  pronoun  subject  is  not  expressed  in  the 
first  half  verse,  I  am  inclined  to  omit  it  in  the  second  also, 
in  which  case  we  have  «  me  non  (or  with  greater  probability 
si  mm  me)  fallegieres.     The  sense,  however,  seems  to  demand 

'  Examples  are  AUz,,  3,  1 ;  14,  3  ;  46,  4  ;  et  passim,  Cf.  Cic{.,  yv.  813. 
S90,  1071,  1298,  1416,  1620,  1951,  2168,  3011.  (See  Nils  Flaten,  The  Per- 
$omal  Pronoun  in  the  Poema  del  Cid,  Modem  Language  Notes,  xvi,  coL  72) . 
In  this  oonstmction  the  pronoun  object  is  not  attached  to  the  infinitive  (as 
errooeoualy  indicated  in  the  Gajangos  editions  by  the  introduction  of  a 
hyphen),  but  is  the  object  of  the  governing  verb.  This  appears  plainly 
when  the  phrase  is  negative  :  pagar  non  te  lo  podria,  Alex.,  36,  2.  Cf. 
Alex.  101,  2  ;  146,  2,  etc  Berceo,  Silos,  132,  4  ;  Millfin,  50,  4  ;  68,  1, 
etc.  De^iria  non  podremoSj  Silos  33,  4,  is  an  exception  and  is  probably  not 
original,  as  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  collated  by  Janer  is  de^r  wm  lo. 
Compare,  also,  the  note  on  the  edition  of  Fern,  Oon^.  ( List  of  Texts,  No.  6). 
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only  one  example  of  interpolated  non,  Si  los  non  doorryany 
530,  4,  as  against  eleven  of  regular  order  (type  que  ncm  h 
8 ;  91  1 ;  quando  2).  There  is  no  example  of  interpolation 
in  the  bien  category  and  only  one  case  of  an  interpolated 
subject  pronoun:  quanto  que  te  yo  digo,  238,  3.  In  the 
latter  category  there  are  five  (accepting  Marden's  readings, 
six)  cases  of  regular  order.  There  are  two  anomalous 
cases: — 

1)  Que  ge  la  conqueriTan    mas  rum  lo  byen  asmayan. — F.  Gonp.  132,  4. 

I  should  prefer  to  read  mas  bien  non  h  dsmavany  or 
perhaps,  pero  bien  not  asmavany  although  the  versification 
does  not  demand  any  change. 

2 )  Sennor,  dicho  te  he    lo  que  ie  denr  queria. — ^F.  Gonp.  344,  1. 

Marden  emends  the  verse  by  striking  out  te,  and  inci- 
dentally removes  the  anomalous  order.* 

C. 
Minor  Texts  of  the  xiii  Century. 

1.  El  Oantar  de  hs  Gantarea  (Appendix  No.  7). — This 
XIII  century  Castilian  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
presents  only  two  examples  of  the  categories  in  which  inter- 
polation usually  occurs.  The  first  example,  si  non  te  connoces, 
cap.  1,  V.  7,  is  regular ;  the  second,  por  que  noa  aasi  coniurest, 
cap.  V,  V.  9,  shows  interpolation. 

2.  The  Pohne  d^amour,  Dihat  du  vin  et  de  PeaUy  and  IHx 
commandementa  (Appendix  No.  8  abc),  three  short  composi- 
tions preserved  in  a  xiii  century  manuscript,  show  no 
examples  at  all  of  interpolation.  This  might  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  written 
in  Aragon. 

^  With  regard  to  the  position  of  pronouns  in  phrases  containing  infinitiyes 
with  governing  verbs,  see  the  note  above  to  Alex.  34,  3. 
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D. 


Summary. 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  texts  of  works  of  the 
xni  century  it  will  have  been  noted  that  in  them  interpola- 
tion is  relatively  rare.  I  have  attempted  to  prove  also  that 
in  die  texts  in  which  it  is  most  frequent,  many  of  the  cases 
of  it  are  not  original.  It  should  be  noted  that  interpolation 
is  most  firequent  in  those  texts  which  exhibit  western  traits^ 
and  entirely  absent  in  those  of  eastern  (Aragonese)  origin.' 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  maintain  that  all  cases  of 
interpolation  in  xin  century  works  are  due  to  copyists, 
because  one  or  two  cases  of  it  appear  in  xiii  century  manu- 
scripts.* It  was  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  early  occurrence 
of  interpolation  of  the  pronoun  subject  seems  to  be  better 
supported  than  that  of  other  categories. 


^Akz.,  and  to  some  extent  also,  Berceo.  For  traits  of  western  dialect  in 
tke  texts  of  the  latter,  see  Hanssen  :  Misc.  de  Versif,  Oastell.f  pdgs.  4-5. 

'P.  <jPA.,  Dibatf  Mand, 

'See  note  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  interpolation  in  the  Cid  and 
Cbnt  OanL 
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interpolations,  because  once  (p^.  221,  1.  11),  /has  si  h  uoa 
where  E  and  the  others  have  «i  uoa  h. 

The  groups  B  and  G  YTZ  are  apparently  based  on  texts 
with  fewer  interpolations  than  JEM,  although  the  places 
where  they  all  agree  in  a  normal  order  against  the  inter- 
polated order  of  EA  are  not  very  numerous.  Examples  are : 
que  lo  non  EA,  q.  w.  lo  all  others  (p.  266,  1.  11);  aun  qud 
eUa  quiera  E,  normal  order  in  IB  YTGZ  {215,  11);  qiie  uos 
yo  diga  EA,  all  others  suppress  yo  (223,  13). 

In  the  case  of  nominal,  multiverbal  and  anomalous  inter- 
polations the  discrepancies  of  the  manuscripts  are  much 
greater.  The  only  example  for  which  no  variants  are  given 
is  que  uos  esta  mi  carta  aduze,  218,  23.  In  five  cases  at 
least,  all  other  manuscripts  agree  in  having  normal  orders  as 
opposed  to  the  interpolations  of  EA,  viz. :  p.  228,  1.  10 ; 
228,  18;  215,  10;  225,  5;  225,  19.  (The  variants  are 
indicated  in  the  Appendix,  No.  10,  §§  4  and  5.) 

The  large  number  of  anomalous  and  multiverbal  interpo- 
lations in  the  text  of  Inf.  de  Lara  plainly  indicate,  I  think, 
Gralician  influence.  Manuscript  E  must  descend  from  one 
written  by  somebody  very  familiar  with  the  western  dialects. 
Whether  the  original  composed  for  Don  Alfonso  presented 
as  many  anomalous  interpolations  is  extremely  doubtful.  In 
those  cases,  at  least,  where  all  the  other  manuscripts  except 
EA  exhibit  a  normal  order,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  critical 
text  should  reject  the  interpolated  order.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  original  was  written  in  Castilian  by  a 
western  writer  who  unconsciously  introduced  his  western 
syntax.  On  tliis  supposition,  E,  as  the  oldest  text,  has  pre- 
served more  of  the  original  interpolations,  while  the  other 
later  manuscripts  represent  redactions  that  tend  more  and 
more  to  conform  to  the  syntax  usual  in  Castilian,  and  so 
reject  the  interpolations  of  a  non-Castilian  character.  It  is 
difficidt  to  decide  between  these   two    hypotheses   without 
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evidence  for  or  against  western  influence  in  the  original 
drawn  from  other  sources  than  the  observation  of  inter- 
polation.^ 

3.  Gran  Oonquista  de  Ultramar  (Appendix  No.  11). — 
The  twenty  chapters  of  this  text  which  I  have  examined 
show  only  such  interpolations  as  are  quite  normal  for  works 
of  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  the  rum  cat^ory  cases  are 
equally  divided  between  interpolation  and  normal  order. 
As  the  edition  seems  to  be  defective  in  many  ways,  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  base  any  conclusions  on  the  examples  of 
interpolation  which  it  offers. 

B. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  to  L6pez  de  Ayala. 

1.  Don  Juan  Manuel  (Appendix  No.  12abc). — In  the 
works  of  Don  Juan^  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Manuel  and 

'  I  have  not  included  in  the  Liii  cf  Texts  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  X,  the  Siele  PartidaSf  as  the  transmitted  text  bears  rather 
the  character  of  a  xrv  century  work  than  of  one  of  the  period  of  Don 
AlfoQsa  The  Siete  Partidas  were  promulgated  as  the  law  of  Spain  first  in 
1348,  and  the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us  probably  represent 
redactions  of  that  period.  In  their  use  of  interpolation  the  Siete  Partidaa 
stand  quite  parallel  to  the  works  of  Don  Juan  Manuel.  Below  I  give  a 
iommary  of  interpolations  from  the  beginning  of  Parlida  1  to  Partida  J, 
TUnlo  IVf  Ley  XIV  (pp.  1-62).  I  cite  page  and  line  of  the  edition  fol- 
lowing:— 

Los  Siete  Partidas  del  rey  don  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  cotejados  con  varies 
o6dices  antiguos  por  la  Eeal  Academia  de  la  Historia.  Madrid :  Imprenta 
Beal,  1807. 

1.  a)  Que  non  lo  :  6,  21 ;  11,  12  ;  54,  6.     Si :  23,  14. 

b)  Que  lo  non  :  13,  2  ;  24,  13 ;  26,  28  ;  28,  8  ;  34,  5  ;  42,  3 ;  52,  2  ; 
55,  31 ;  56,  4.     Si :  49,  25.     Quando  :  2,  14. 

2.  a)  Que  bien  lo  :  53,  16. 

b)  Que  lo  bien  :  5,  11  ;  13,  25 ;  15,  16 ;  42,  2  ;  55,  18.     Si :  15,  1. 
Qaando :  51,  6. 

3.  a)  Que  yo  lo,  etc  :  No  example. 

b)  Que  lo  yo :  2,  18  ;  4,  12  ;  8,  13.     Quando :  22,  5  ;  27,  6. 

4.  Anomaious :  quien  la  bien  recibe  como  debe  et  la  hien  guarda,  51,  6. 
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exordium.  The  interpolation  in  Patron, j  69,  9;  a  quanto 
jloxa  mente  voslo  el  rruega,  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  reading,  as 
all  the  other  manuscripts  agree  in  rejecting  el.  This  leaves 
only  one  example  of  anomalous  interpolation  unexplained : 
Et  alo  que  coaa  son  los  angelea,  fijo,  ya  voa  yo  dixe  que  .  .  .  • 
Cav.  et  Esc.  470,  6. 

As  has  been  stated,  I  regard  interpolations  of  other  forms 
than  those  included  in  the  first  three  categories  {nxm,  bien, 
yo)  of  my  classification  scheme  as  abnormal  in  Castilian  and 
as  almost  certain  indication  of  western  influence.  I  adduce 
the  works  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  as  representing  the  norm  of 
interpolation  in  Castilian  at  the  time  when  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  development. 

2.  Juan  Ruiz,  Archpriest  of  Hita  (Appendix  No.  13). — 
Examination  of  the  diplomatic  edition  of  the  Libro  de  Buen 
Amor  gives  the  following  results. 

In  the  non  category  there  are  forty-four  cases  of  normal 
order  to  thirty-one  interpolations,  distributed  as  follows: — 

que  non  lo  35,  si  5,  quaiudo  4. 

qu^  lo  non  26,  si  3,  quando  2. 

Manuscript  T  shows  the  interpolated  order  once  where  S 
has  the  normal ;  manuscript  (?,  on  the  other  hand,  in  eight 
instances  shows  normal  order  instead  of  the  interpolated 
order  of  S.  The  contraction  not  for  non  le,  rare  in  the  texts 
of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  is  rather  frequent  and  in  some  cases 
the  metre  demands  nol  where  non  le  is  written,  e.  g. : 

Achaquc  le  leuanta    por  que  non  le  de  del  pan,  93,  2. 

Contraction  of  non  se,  and  possibly  also  of  non  me,  appears 
to  be  demanded  in  a  number  of  cases.  Cf.  161,  3;  421,  4; 
623,  4;  731,  4.  Quel  non  (in  Don  Juan  Manuel  regular 
for  qvs  le  non)  occurs  once  (1129,  3)  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  que  le  non. 
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With  other  adverbs  than  non,  the  normal  order  is  in  a 
marked  majority  (thirty-one  cases  of  normal  order  to  eleven 
of  interpolated).  Three  of  the  latter  cases  are  normal  in  the 
manuscripts  GT. 

In  the  category  of  subject  pronouns,  the  same  preponder- 
ance of  normal  order  is  visible  (twenty  cases  of  normal  order 
to  six  of  interpolation).  The  proportion  of  interpolations  in 
this  cat^ory  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  category  in 
other  texiSy  seems  small,  but  there  is  substantial  agreement  of 
the  manuscripts,  G  showing  one  case  of  interpolation  where 
S  has  normal  order. 

There  are  only  four  examples  of  the  category  que  lo 

(Appendix  No.  13,  §§  10  b  and  11)  and  one  anomalous  inter- 
polation (1482,  2).  In  three  of  these  five  cases  of  irregular 
interpolation  G  shows  normal  order. 

A  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  Buen  Amor  might  change 
somewhat  the  proportions  of  normal  and  interpolated  order 
as  indicated  above.  A  rather  large  proportion  of  the  verses 
of  the  poem  are  metrically  imperfect.  Some  can  easily  be 
amended ;  others  require  considerable  changes  in  the  language 
and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  formed  perfect  alexan- 
drines in  the  original.  An  investigation  of  the  five  examples 
last  mentioned  shows  that  at  least  three  stand  in  verses 
metrically  imperfect : — 

1 )  Segund  U  dios  le  demostrafle  fazer  sefias  con  la  mono,  51,  3. 

Evidently  one  of  the  fe's  is  to  be  dropped,  and  the  reading 
ofG;  quales  dios  les  mostrase,  suggests  that  it  is  the  first 
one.    I  amend :  Segund  dios  le  mostrasefer  sefias  con  la  mano, 

2)  Con  lo  qud  dios  diere    paselo  bien  fermoso,  780,  4. 

The  first  half  verse  is  short.  Juan  Ruiz  may  have  written 
9U€  le  dios  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  wrote  que  dios  le. 

3)  Quered  saljr  al  mando    aque  vos  dios  fizo  nasper,  917,  4. 

The  second  half  verse  is  too  long  but  is  difiBicult  to  correct. 
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4)  Sbj  V08  lo  bien  sopieBedee    qual  es  e  quan  prepado,  732,  3. 

This  verse  is  metrically  correct  but  G  presents  the  reading 
»i  vos  bien  lo. 

5)  De  eso  que  vos  rres^elades    ya  vos  yo  aaseguroi  1482,  2. 

The  second  half  verse  is  metrically  perfect,  but  G  shows  the 
reading  yo  iioa  asseguro.  The  interpolation  in  S  may  be  due 
to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  concurrence  of  ya  yo. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  seem  probable  that  in  Juan  Ruiz, 
as  in  Don  Juan  Manuel,  interpolation  was  confined  to  the 
three  categories  in  which  it  is  normal  in  xrv  centurj^ 
Castilian. 

Criticism  of  the  cases  of  pronoun  subject  interpolation 
tends  to  diminish  still  further  their  number,  already  small : — 

1 )  Segund  quelo  yo  deseo  ....  684,  3. 

2)  .  .  .  .  ante  quda  el  asa,  1360,  3. 

3 )  .  .  .  .  ante  que  gelo  yo  digs,  1497,  2. 

4)  Pues  vos  yo  tengo,  hennana  ....  989,  4. 

Suppression  of  the  subject  pronoun  in  the  four  half  verses 
just  quoted  makes  them  regular. 

5)  Sj  vosyo  engafiare,  el  ami  lo  demande,  817,  4. 

The  reading  of  6r  is :  sy  yo  a  vos  engafiare.  ...  It  is  possi- 
ble to  posit  an  original  reading : 

Sy  a  yo6  engafiare    el  a  mi  lo  demande  .  .  . 

Yo  was  then  added  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  first 
construction,  and  finally  ai  a  vos  yo  changed  to  si  vos  yo  in 
order  to  rectify  the  metre. 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exact  status  of 
interpolation  in  Juan  Ruiz  is  rather  uncertain.  In  the  trcms- 
mitted  text  it  is  very  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  courtly 
prose  of  Don  Juan  Manuel,  and  attempts  at  text  criticism  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  the  original  it  was  even  much  less  frequent 
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dian  in  the  text.  As  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  represents 
mther  the  popular  tradition  of  Castilian  than  the  courtly 
idiom  of  the  literary  successors  of  Don  Alfonso  the  Learned, 
infrequency  of  interpolation  in  his  verse  may  be  another 
aigament  for  the  attribution  of  interpolation  in  Castilian  to 
the  influence  of  western  dialects  on  the  court  speech.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  Juan  Ruiz  lived  in  New  Castile 
nod  consequently  found  himself  locally  removed  from  the 
centres  of  western  influence. 

3.  Visidn  de  FUiberto  (Appendix  No.  17). — In  ^elAst  of 
Texts  I  have  placed  this  work  at  the  end  of  the  xiv  century, 
as  that  is  the  date  of  the  manuscript  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  time  of  composition.  Found  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Buen  Amor,  its  treatment  of  interpolation 
leads  me  to  class  it  with  that  work.  The  text  is  too  short, 
however,  and  offers  too  few  examples  of  the  interpolation 
catteries  to  give  much  weight  to  such  a  determination. 

The  piece  contains  no  case  of  interpolation  of  non,  with 
three  cases  of  normal  order.  There  are  three  examples  of 
interpolated  adverbs  and  five  of  adverbs  in  normal  order. 
Two  examples  of  interpolated  subject  pronouns  occur,  and 
three  of  normal  order.  One  nominal  interpolation  occurs : 
«y  te  dies  crio,  53,  42. 

4.  Pero  L6pez  de  Ayala :  Rimado  de  Palaoio  (Appendix 
Ko.  15). — In  chronological  order  the  Poema  de  Alfonso 
(hceno  follows  immediately  upon  the  Archpriest  of  Hita, 
but  the  discussion  of  it  will  be  taken  up  in  ccmnection  with 
that  of  Hie  much  later  Amadis,  both  works  betraying  marks 
of  an  original  in  western  idiom. 

Of  the  Castilian  writers  whom  I  have  examined,  L6pez 
de  Ayala  is  the  latest  one  that  makes  any  considerable  use 
of  interpolation.  He  seems  to  represent  the  last  phase  of 
the  courtly  literature  which  began  with  the  Bey  Soldo. 
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In  the  first  five  hundred  stanzas  of  the  Rimado  I  find  the 
status  of  interpolation  to  be  as  follows :  In  the  non  category, 
nine  cases  of  normal  order  to  three  of  interpolation ;  in  the 
adverb  category,  fourteen  of  normal  order  to  six  of  interpo- 
lation ;  in  the  subject  pronoun  category,  two  of  normal  order 
to  eight  of  interpolation ;  three  cases  in  the  category  Que  h 
and  three  anomalous  examples. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  interpolation  pre- 
dominates only  in  the  case  of  the  subject  pronoun.  This,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  is  the  species  of  interpolation 
most  general  in  Old  Spanish,  Juan  Ruiz  forming  an  excep- 
tion in  this  regard.* 

The  proportion  of  multiverbal  and  anomalous  interpola- 
tions is  rather  large,  but  some  of  these  cases  are  probably 
not  original  and  others  can  be  explained. 

1 )  Que  le8  yo  (iqui  dir4    ca  los  he  bien  usadoe,  63,  4. 

Suppression  of  yo  corrects  the  metre,  leaving  an  interpolation 
of  the  ordinary  type  que  lo  bien, 

2)  Salvo  obedien9ia    que  lea  leal  deuemoe,  236,  4. 

Leal  uninflected  can  only  be  an  adverb,  and  consequently  this 
example  also  belongs  in  the  category  qxie  bien. 

3)  Asi  les  Dio8  alucngue    los  dias  de  las  vidas,  229,  3. 

The  composer  probably  had  in  mind  a  construction  asi  que 
lea  dio8  ahiengue  and  omitted  que  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
Dios  is  the  oftenest  occurring  nominal  interpolation  and  is  so 
much  more  frequent  than  any  other  that  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  investigation  I  put  it  in  a  category  by  itself. 

^  I  saj  that  this  sort  of  interpolation  is  the  most  general,  not  the  most 
frequent  As  the  yo  category  occurs  much  less  often  than  the  mm  category, 
the  actual  number  of  interpolations  is  usually  greater  in  the  latter,  but  in 
most  works  the  ratio  of  interpolation  to  normal  order  is  higher  in  the 
former. 
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4)  Algiina  petition    e  la  turn  va  recabdar,  412,  2. 

The  second  half  verse  is  too  long.  If  instead  of  e  fci  we 
write  que  the  enjambemerU  with  the  preceding  verse  is  less 
violent  and  the  anomalous  interpolation  disappears,  thus : — 

Por  ende  non  se  qaexe    quien  a  Dios  va  rogar 
Algana  petition    que  non  va  recabdar.^ 


'  Prof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  has  communicated  to  me  a  note  of  his  on  another 
example  of  anomalous  interpolation  in  the  Rimado : — 

Con  quien  yo  me  fasta  agora  de  todoe  defendf,  720,  6. 

Profenor  Ford  suggests  that  the  anomalous  position  of  the  object  pronoun 
is  due  to  metrical  necessity.  It  can  be  contracted  with  yo  (yom),  but  in  any 
other  position  spoils  the  verse.  It  seems  to  me  that  contraction  of  me  in  a 
text  as  late  as  that  of  the  Rimado  would  need  to  be  supported  by  other 
examples  before  it  could  be  accepted.  I  incline  to  think  that  yo  in  this 
veise  was  merely  repeated  by  a  copyist  from  the  preceding  verse.  Sup- 
preasiDg  yo  in  the  second,  the  two  verses  read : — 

(Pues)  a  tan  alto  Sennor    yo  so  acomendado. 
Con  quien  me  fasta  agora    de  todos  defendf. 

The  interpolation  then  remains  multiverbal  and  not  anomalous.  Professor 
Ford's  suggestion  of  metrical  necessity  remains  equally  applicable  to  this 
reading  also. 

I  have  examined  one  other  work  by  Ayala,  but  I  do  not  include  it  in 
the  Appendix^  as  I  have  not  copied  all  the  occurrences  of  the  several  cate- 
gories.   The  edition  is  entitled  : — 

£1  Hbro  de  las  aves  de  ca^a  del  canciller  Pero  L6pez  de  Ayala,  con  las 
glosas  del  duque  de  Alburquerqne.  (Pascual  de  Grayangos,  £dr. ). 
Madrid  :  Sociedad  de  Bibli6filo8,  1869. 

In  this  work  the  proportion  of  interpolations  seems  to  be  rather  higher 
than  in  the  Rimado.  They  are  all,  however,  in  the  regular  categories 
{non,  bierif  yo).  The  works  on  falconry  seem  to  be  largely  copied  one  from 
azK>ther,  and  the  greater  use  of  interpolation  in  the  Libro  de  la  Ca^a  than 
in  the  Rimado  is  probably  due  to  portions  of  it  having  been  adapted  from 
older  worics  on  the  subject. 
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C. 

Summary. 

Enough  material  has,  I  think,  been  presented  in  this 
chapter  and  the  accompanying  jxulions  of  the  Appendix  to 
show  the  general  features  of  interpolation  in  xiv  century 
texts.  If  interpolation  in  xiv  century  Castilian  is  a  feature 
borrowed  from  western  dialects,  the  conditions  of  its  occur- 
rence are,  at  any  rate,  much  more  narrowly  defined  than  in 
the  latter,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  chapter  iv,  in  which 
Galician  and  Portuguese  texts  are  discussed.  Chapter  ill 
will  deal  with  texts  which  throw  light  on  the  chronology  of 
the  disappearance  of  interpolation  &om  Castilian. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SPANISH  TEXTS  OF  THE  XV  AND  XVI 

CENTURIES. 

A. 
Castilian  Texts  Showing  Occasional  Interpolation. 

1.  El  Libro  dc  JExenplos  jmr  A,  B.C.  (Appendix  No.  19). — 
Although  the  Paris  manuscript  (Appendix  No.  19  a)  is 
considerably  more  modem  than  the  Madrid  manuscript 
(Appendix  No.  19  b)  the  occiurence  of  interpolation  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both. 

The  portion  examined  of  the  published  text  of  the  Madrid 
manuscript  gives  the  following  results :  In  the  non  category, 
eighteen  examples  of  normal  order  (type  que  non  fo  16,  «  1, 
quando  1)  to  two  interpolations  of  the  type  que  lo  non;  in 
the  bien  c*ategory,  nine  cases  of  normal  order  and  none  of 
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interpolation ;  in  the  yo  category,  five  of  normal  order  (type 
que  yo  lo  4,  «  1)  to  one  interpolation  (type  que  lo  yo).  No 
interpolation  occurs  outside  of  these  three  regular  categories. 

In  the  published  portion  of  the  Paris  manuscript  there 
are  in  the  non  category  twelve  cases  of  normal  order  (all  of 
the  type  que  non  lo)  to  five  cases  of  interpolated  order  (two 
of  the  type  que  lo  non,  three  of  »i  lo  non) ;  in  the  yo  cate- 
gory, five  cases  of  normal  order  {que  4,  «i  1)  to  one  of 
mterpolated  order  (type  qv^  lo  yo) ;  one  anomalous  example. 

Contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  the  numerical  ratio 
of  interpolated  to  normal  order  appears  to  be  higher  in  the 
more  modem  Paris  manuscript  than  in  the  older  Madrid 
manuscript.  If,  however,  we  remove  the  category  si  non  lo — 
« lo  non,  the  ratio  becomes  nearly  equal  (for  the  non  cate- 
gory, Madrid  text  17:2,  Paris  text  12  :  2).  The  Paris  text 
shows  three  cases  in  the  «  non  lo — si  lo  non  category,  all 
interpolated,  while  it  happens  that  in  the  portion  of  the 
Madrid  text  examined,  there  is  but  one  case  in  this  category 
and  that  one  shows  normal  order. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Paris  text  has  one  example  of 
anomalous  interpolation : — 

Si  lo8  rum  amamos  e  los  non  honrramos. — Exenpl.  503,  19. 

The  interpolation  in  the  first  clause  is  reckoned  in  the 
«  lo  non  category  above.  The  interpolation  of  the  second 
clause  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
example  of  anomalous  interpolation,  but  as  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  word  order  of  the  first  clause  with  ellipsis  of  siJ 

2.  La  Estoria  de  los  Quatro  Dolores  de  la  Santa  Eglesia 
and  La  Estoria  del  rey  Anemur,  etc.  (Appendix  No.  20  ab). — 
In  the  first  hundred  capita  of  the  first  named  text,  I  find : 

'  Q.  Quien  la  bien  recibe  como  debe  et  la  bien  guarda.     Siete  Partidas,  1, 
Tit.  IV,  Ley  6,  pdg.  61,  1.  6. 
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Ist)  In  the  non  category,  seventy  examples  of  normal  order 
(fifty-four  of  the  type  qns  non  lo)  and  one  example  of  inter- 
polated order  of  the  type  que  lo  non;  2nd)  In  the  bien 
category,  four  of  normal  order  (si  1,  quando  3)  and  one  of 
interpolated  order  (type  que  lo  bien)  ;  3rd)  In  the  yo  cat^ory, 
ten  of  normal  order  (que  6,  «i  4)  and  one  of  interpolated 
order  (type  quando  lo  yo) ;  one  multiverbal  interpolation, 
que  lo  el  non. 

The  one  example  of  an  interpolated  adverb  is  only 
apparent.  Por  que  lo  nml  trayeaen,  11,  27,  should  read  por 
que  lo  maltrayeseti.  The  only  irregular  interpolation :  maguer 
que  lo  el  non  quisiesey  47,  6,  is  rather  a  combination  of  tlie 
types  qite  lo  yo  and  que  lo  non  than  a  multiverbal  interpola- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense. 

In  the  Edoria  del  rey  Anemur,  although  found  in  the  same 
manuscript  as  the  preceding  and  translated  from  the  same 
Latin  source,  the  proportionate  number  of  interpolations  is 
considerably  higher.  In  the  non  category  there  are  twenty- 
five  examples  of  normal  order  (que  19,  si  3,  quando  3)  and 
three  of  interpolated  (que  1,  si  2);  in  the  bien  category,  two 
of  normal  (que-  1,  quando  1)  and  two  of  interpolated,  both  of 
type  que  lo  bien;  in  the  yo  category,  one  of  normal  order, 
commo  tu  me  echaste  (363,  41)  and  three  of  the  type  que  lo  yo. 

In  this  text,  just  as  in  the  Exenp.,  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  interpolation  of  non  after  si  lo  than  after  que  lo. 
In  contrast  to  the  use  of  Exenp.  and  Quatro  Dot,  interpola- 
tion predominates  in  the  yo  category,  placing  the  text  in  this 
regard  on  a  par  with  most  xrv  century  texts.  In  view  of 
so  marked  a  difierence  in  the  treatment  of  the  yo  categorj*^, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Barlaam  and  Quatro  Dot.  are 
the  work  of  the  same  translator. 

3.  Leycnda  del  cibad  don  Juan  de  Morvtemayor  (Appendix 
No.  22).     The  text  taken  from  Almela's  Compendio  shows 
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foor  examples  of  interpolation  in  the  rum  category,  all  of  the 
ijpe  que  lo  iwm^  and  five  of  normal  order  {(jwe.  4,  9%  1).  In 
the  yo  cat^ory  there  is  one  interpolation :  mqor  que  lo  tu 
dizes  (12^  10),  and  no  occurrence  of  normal  order. 

The  text  of  the  popular  edition  of  the  l^end,  printed  in 
1562,  contains  no  example  of  interpolation.  Que  no  le 
dexasse  mviry  etc.,  p^g.  32,  1.  27,  is  the  only  passage  parallel 
to  one  in  Almela  with  interpolation  (e  qv^  lo  non  dexase 
6mr,  etc.y  9, 14 ;  vide  Appendix).  It  would  be  very  remark- 
able if  any  cases  of  interpolation  were  preserved  in  a  text  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  xvi  century. 

The  large  number  of  interpolations  in  Almela's  text  can 
hardly  be  a  characteristic  of  his  speech,  seeing  that  he  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  xv  century.  It  seems  safe  to 
assert  that  they  are  derived  from  the  source  whence  he 
derived  the  legend.  This  source,  according  to  Men6ndez- 
Pidal,  was  a  prose  redaction  of  an  older  Castilian  epic. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  interpolations  which 
betrays  Portuguese  influence.  They  are  all  of  the  types 
usual  in  xrv  century  Castilian.  The  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, is  rather  small  to  make  the  argument  conclusive. 

B. 
Spanish  Texts  of  Aragonese  Character. 

1.  Poema  de  Josi  (Appendix  No.  16). — ^This  poem  con- 
tains no  examples  of  interpolation,  although  it  presents  a 
good  number  of  occurrences  of  the  regular  categories  and 
particularly  of  the  yo  category. 

2.  Pedro   de    Luna :    De   las  Conaolaciones  de  la    Vida 
humana  (Appendix  No.  1 8). — In  the  ten  books  of  this  work 

'  One  of  these  cases  is  not  taken  from  the  edited  text,  but  from  the  agree- 
ment on  it  of  three  manoscripts. —  Vide  Append. 
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examined^  I  find  in  the  non  category  eleven  examples  of 
normal  order  and  none  of  interpolated ;  in  the  bien  category, 
one  of  normal  and  two  of  interpolated ;  in  the  yo  category, 
none  of  normal  and  two  of  interpolated. 

The  occurrence  of  pronouns,  as  in  most  works  translated 
from  the  Latin,  is  rather  restricted.  At  first  sight  the  ratio 
of  interpolations  to  cases  of  normal  order  seems  too  large  for 
a  text  written  in  Aragon.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  all 
four  cases  of  interpolation  occur  in  quotations.  In  these 
cases  the  translator  may  have  availed  himself,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  of  older  Castilian  versions  of  the  works  quoted. 
The  two  cases  of  the  type  que  lo  bien  are  both  a  quotation 
from  Saint  Gregory  in  the  same  words :  Los  males  que  nos 
aqui  apremien.  The  two  cases  of  the  type  qtie  lo  yo  are 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  (see  Appendix). 

3.  Souhaiis  de  bienvenue,  etc.  (Appendix  No.  23).  This 
poem  is  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  text  written  in  Castilian 
by  a  Catalan  or  Aragonese.  It  shows  no  vestige  of  inter- 
polated order,  but  its  evidence  for  absence  of  interpolation  in 
Eastern  dialects  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  its  date  were 
earlier. 

C. 
Castilian  Texts  Without  Interpolation. 

1.  Comedia  deCalisto  et  MeJibea  (Appendix  No.  24). 

2.  Juan  de  Valdfe,  Didlogo  de  la  Lengua  (No.  25). 

3.  Lazarilh  de  Tormes  (No.  26). 

4.  Luis  de  Le6n,  La  Perfeeta  Casada  (No.  27). 

These  texts,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  xvi  century, 
show  not  a  single  example  of  interpolation.^ 

'  Still  earlier  evidence  for  the  disappearance  of  interpolation  is  afforded 
by  the  following  brief  text : — 
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The  Didlogo  de  la  Lenguaj  however,  deserves  special 
mention  because  it  is  probably  the  first  work  in  which  the 
phenomenon  is  noticed.  In  two  places  Vald^  mentions 
the  interpolated  order  or  adduces  an  example  of  it/  and 
&om  these  passages  we  gather  that  he  considered  it  incorrect 
and  antiquated. 

D. 

Summary. 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
after  the  close  of  the  xiv  century  interpolation  becomes  very 

Libro  de  Cetrerla  de  Evangelista  j  una  Profe9ia  del  mismo,  con  pr61ogo, 
▼ariantes,  notas  7  glosario  por  A.  Paz  7  Melia,  Zeitachr.f,  rom,  PhiloLf  I. 
bd.,  88.  222-246. 

This  text  is  published  from  a  manuscript  of  the  xv  century  in  the  BibL 
Nac.  de  Madrid.  The  author  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Enrique  lY  (1454- 
1474).    Following  are  references  to  the  cases  of  normal  order : — 

1.  Que  non  lo :  p.  233,  1.  21  ;  234,  5  ;  235,  7  ;  235,  16 ;  23S,  32  ;  244, 
12 ;  244,  30  ;  245,  20.     Si  non  lo  :  227,  19.     Quando  :  235,  11. 

2.  Que  bien  lo  :  227,  10  ;  227,  21 ;  230,  15  ;  234,  13  ;  234,  15.  Si  bien 
lo :  228,  5.     Quando :  227,  18. 

3.  Que  TO  lo  :  No  example. 

* ''  Pues  sabed  que  lo  es,  por  tanto  os  guardad  de  caer  en  el.  Y  tambien 
de  caer  en  otro  que  es  a  mi  parecer  aun  mas  feo  que  este,  7  por  esto  creo 
que  son  mas  loe  que  tropieyan  en  el ;  este  es  que  no  pongais  el  verbo  al  fin 
de  la  clausula  quando  el  de  SU70  no  se  cae,  como  hazen  loe  que  quieren 
imitar  a  los  que  scriven  mal  latin. 

—  Easo  nos  declarad  un  poco  mas. 

—  Digo  que  os  deveis  guardar  siempre  de  hablar  como  algunos  d^sta 
manera :  Siempre  U  bien  quite  7  nunea  te  bien  hiztf  porque  es  mu7  mejor 
dezir  Siempre  te  quise  bien  7  nunca  te  hize  bien,** — Pdg.  404,  IL  22-30. 

The  second  passage  occurs  in  a  discussion  of  the  6t7le  and  language  of 
Amadit  de  Oatda : 

**  Pareoeme  tambien  mal  aquella  manera  de  dezir  time  vos  prometeia  por 
sivM  me  promeieisj  7  aquello  delono  deseubrir  por  de  no  descubrirlo,  l  Que 
ospareoe  ddsto? 

—  Que  lo  aveis  considerado  bien,  con  tanto  que  a7a  siempre  lugar  la  dis- 
culpa  del  antigoedad,  la  qual  vosno  le  podeis  negar  deninguna  manera." — 
P%  7, 11.  7-11. 
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rare  in  Castilian  texts ;  that  in  works  of  the  second  half  of 
the  xy  century  we  can  r^ard  it  only  as  an  archaism  inherited 
£rom  older  sources ;  ^  and  that  in  texts  of  the  xvi  century 
the  phenomenon  is  nearly  or  quite  absent. 

Works  written  in  Aragon  and  its  dependencies  are  grouped 
together  in  accordance  with  the  view  developed  in  chapter  ii, 
that  interpolation  is  a  feature  of  language  due  to  western 
influence,  one  which,  for  a  time,  obtained  a  considerable  hold 
in  Castilian  speech  but  which  can  hardly  have  reached  the 
provinces  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  court  language  of 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon.^ 


^  AmadU  de  Oavla  would  naturally  fall  in  this  clafis,  but  on  account  of  its 
yery  special  character  in  the  matter  of  interpolation,  it  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  Oalician  and  Portuguese  texts. 

'  Instances  of  interpolation  are  not  entirely  absent  from  Aragonese  texts. 
In  the  Actax  del  Parlamento  de  CatalufUij  there  are  a  few  documents  written 
in  Spanish  among  a  much  greater  number  in  Catalan  and  LaUu.  The  legal 
style  in  which  these  documents  are  composed  avoids  the  use  of  simple  per- 
sonal pronouns  and  renders  them  ill-adapted  to  the  investigation  of  inter- 
polation.    I  liave  found  only  one  example  : — 

Afio  de  1409.   Convenio  celebrado  entre  don  Martin  de  Arag6n  y  su 

sobrino  don  Juan  2°  de  Castilla e  mandara  so  ^iertas  penas  a 

lo6  cogedores  et  arrendadores  de  la  dicha  quema  que  la  non  lieven  nin  cox- 
gan  nin  exiguan  .  .  .  (Colecc.  de  Documentos  de  la  Corona  de  Arag6n,  t. 
I,  pfig.  100,  1.  17). 

The  document  quoted  above  is  decidedly  Castilian  in  character  and  may 
well  be  the  production  of  a  Castilian  secretary. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  GALICIAN  AND  PORTUGUESE 
TEXTS  AND  IN  SPANISH  TEXTS  DERIVED  FROM 
GALICIAN  OR  PORTUGUESE  ORIGINALS. 

Introducttory  Note. 

As  this  investigation  is  primarily  concerned  with  interpo- 
lation in  Spanish,  the  texts  discussed  in  this  chapter  have 
not  been  examined  with  a  view  to  writing  the  history  of 
interpolation  in  Gralicia  and  Portugal.  Only  enough  mate- 
rial is  presented  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
interpolation  in  the  western  idiom.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  uniformity,  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement, 
adopted  for  Spanish  texts,  are  followed  here,  although  in  a 
treatise  on  interpolation  in  Portuguese  a  somewhat  different 
classification  of  material  would  be  preferable.  The  cases 
classed  as  anomalous  in  Castilian  are  in  Portuguese  and 
Galician  hardly  to  be  called  so,  but  the  designation  is  allowed 
to  stand. 

A. 
Old  Galician  and  Old  Portuguese  Texts. 

1.  Alfonso  (X)  el  Sabio :  Cardigas  de  Santa  Maria  (Ap- 
pendix No.  28). — In  the  first  fifteen  cardigas  I  find :  1st)  In 
the  rum  cat^ory  one  case  of  normal  order  to  three  of  inter- 
polation ;  2d)  In  the  bien  category  none  of  normal  to  five  of 
interpolated ;  3rd)  In  the  yo  category,  one  of  normal,  none 
of  interpolated.  So  far  we  might  be  dealing  with  almost 
any  Spanish  text  of  the  end  of  the  xiii  century.  In  the 
next  category  (nominal  and  multiverbal  interpolation),  how- 
ever, we  meet  nineteen  cases  {qae  9,  »f  2,  quando  8).     Add 
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the  non  category,  one  example  of  normal  order  (type  quando 
non  lo)  to  eighteen  of  interpolated  (yue  lo  non  15,  si  1, 
quando  2) ;  2nd)  In  the  bien  category,  three  of  type  que  hien 
lo  to  six  of  que  lo  bien;  3rd)  In  the  yo  category,  two  of 
normal  order,  type  que  yo  lo,  to  five  of  interpolated  {que  1, 
si  2,  quando  2).  The  proportion  of  nominal,  multiverbal 
and  anomalous  interpolations  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  other 
western  texts  examined,  only  eight  in  all  (nominal  four, 
multiverbal  three,  anomalous  one).  This  may  be  due  to  the 
feet  of  these  pieces  being  in  prose  while  the  others  are  in  metre. 
In  the  anomalous  example  : — 

Ay  amigoe,  que  mal  me  era  julgastes,  382,  37. 

the  object  pronoun  follows  the  adverb  mal.  The  tendency 
of  pronoun  objects  to  attach  themselves  to  adverbs  in  Portu- 
guese has  already  been  noticed. 

5.  Viaggio  fantastico  (Appendix  No.  32). — ^This  frag- 
mentary text  shows  relations  similar  to  the  other  Old  Portu- 
guese texts :  i.  e.  in  the  non  category,  no  case  of  normal  order 
to  four  of  interpolated ;  in  the  yo  category,  none  of  normal 
to  one  of  interpolated ;  in  the  nominal  and  multiverbal  cate- 
gory, four  interpolations  and  in  the  anomalous,  one. 

The  latter :  aie  que  as  pesaoas  as  nam  queirdo  ouvir,  292, 
2,  exhibits  the  inversion  of  pronoun  and  negative  particle, 
common  in  modem  Portuguese  anywhere  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  clause. 

B. 

Notes  on  Modern  Portuguese  Texts  and  Summary 

OP  Characteristics  op  Interpolation  in 

Galician  and  Portuguese. 

Modem  Portuguese  Texts  (Appendix  Nos.  33-35). — ^The 
three  texts  here  examined  for  interpolation  are  based  on  oral 
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tradition  in  popular  speech,  but  the  usage  of  modem  literary 
Portuguese  in  the  matter  of  interpolation  seems  not  to  be 
materially  different.  The  relations  of  interpolation  to  normal 
order  and  the  distribution  of  categories  in  modem  Portuguese 
have  no  essential  bearing  on  the  investigation  of  interpolation 
in  Old  Spanish.  Consequently  I  shall  not  here  analyse  the  ^ 
material  collected.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  interpo- 
lation still  persists  in  Portuguese  in  all  the  old  categories ; 
and  &r  from  losing  ground,  as  Meyer-Liibke  seems  to  imply/ 
it  appears  to  be  gaining,  especially  in  principal  clauses. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Spanish  texts  preserving  features 
of  western  originals,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  summarize  the 
mam  features  of  Portuguese  interpolation.  These  were 
found  to  be: — 

1st)  In  all  periods  marked  predominance  of  interpolation 
in  the  non  category,  leading,  in  the  later  texts,  to 
frequent  use  of  the  order  lo  non  even  when  not  in  a 
dependent  clause  or  when  separated  from  the  ex- 
ordium by  other  words. 

2nd)  Predominance,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  the 
preceding  category,  of  interpolation  in  the  bien  and 
yo  cat^ories,  especially  in  the  latter. 

3rd)  Extensive  use  of  nominal  and  multiverbal  interpola- 
tion, this  in  marked  contrast  to  Castilian  usage. 

4th)  Numerous  cases  of  interpolation  in  principal  clauses, 
in  clauses  beginning  with  e,  mats,  and  in  dependent 
clauses  with  the  pronoun  object  following  some  other 
word  than  the  exordium.  Cases  in  which  the  object 
pronoun  follows  an  adverb  are  especially  frequent. 

■ 

^Zeilschr.  /.  rem,  PhiloLf  xxi,  s.  318  :  Es  ware  ein  interessantes  Unter- 
oehmen,  nachzuweisen  wie  viel  von  den  alten  Begeln  bis  heute  geblieben 
ttt,  die  Ausnahmen  in  alter  Zeit  zosammenzustellen  und  za  erklaren,  die 
•ilmahliche  Umgestaltung  zu  verfolgen. 
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Castilian  texts^  as  we  have  seen,  confme  interpolatioii 
almost  exclusively  to  the  first  two  categories  above,  while  in 
Galician  and  Portuguese  texts  a  majority  of  all  the  interpo- 
lations are  apt  to  be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  cat^ories 
above.  I  think,  then,  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  holding* 
a  large  number  of  examples  in  a  Spanish  text,  falling  under 
three  and  four  above,  as  an  indication  of  an  original  in  west- 
em  speech  or,  at  least,  of  a  writer  more  familiar  with  western 
dialects  than  with  Castilian. 


C. 

Castilian  Texts  Transcribed  or  Compiled  from 

Western  Originals. 

1.  Poenia  de  Alfonso  Onceno  (Appendix  No.  14). — Exam- 
ination of  the  published  text  of  this  work  reveals ;  1st)  In 
the  non  category,  one  case  of  normal  order  to  eighteen  inter- 
polations (type  que  lo  non  1 4,  si  lo  non  4)  ;  2d)  in  the  hien 
category,  eight  cases  of  normal  order  (all  of  type  que  bien  16) 
and  fourteen  of  interpolated  (type  que  lo  bien  4,  si  lo  bien  8, 
qiuindo  lo  bien  2) ;  3d)  In  the  yo  category,  three  of  normal 
order,  type  que  yo  lo,  and  two  of  interpolated,  type  qu^  lo  yo ; 
4th)  Thirty-four  nominal  and  multiverbal  interpolations  (gtie 
11,  ^  20,  quando  3);  5th)  Eleven  anomalous  interpolations. 

The  noteworthy  fact  to  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
summary  is  that  forty-five,  or  a  majority,  of  all  the  interpo- 
lations are  in  the  last  two  categories,  while  only  thirty-four 
are  in  the  three  categories  which  normally  admit  interpolation 
in  Castilian.  Of  the  thirty-four  nominal  and  multiverbal 
interpolations  only  three  are  combinations  of  two  of  the  three 
regular  types :  si  fe  bos  non  1198,  4  ;  1350,  4 ;  si.  nos  el  noa 
1298,  4.  In  four  other  cases,  namely,  900,  4;  1955,  4; 
2199,  4;  2339,  2;  the  interpolation  consists  of  the  words 
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muy  bien.  All  the  remaining  interpolations  certainly  contain 
words  with  ftdl  stress.  In  five  of  the  eleven  cases  of 
anomalous  interpolation^  the  pronoun  object  follows  the 
word  iodos;  in  four  cases^  an  adverb  (nunca,  ayna,  luegoy 
menpre).  In  two  of  these  cases^  todo8  follows  the  exordium 
of  a  dependent  clause;  the  other  oases  are  in  principal 
clauses.  It  was  noticed  in  the  general  characterization  of 
Galician-Portuguese  interpolation  above,  that  attachment 
of  the  object  pronoim  to  adverbs  was  frequent,  both  in 
principal  and  dependent  clauses.     The  verses  : — 

El  fijo  de  Santa  Maria 

Le  non  mo6tr6  atal  plaser,  15S8,  3-4. 

both  contain  one  syllable  too  many,  and  the  construction 
with  unstressed  fe  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  seems 
improbable  either  for  Castilian  or  Gralician. 

2.  Amadis  de  Gaula  (Appendix  No.  12  a). — Examination 
of  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  First  Book  shows :  1st) 
In  the  non  category,  thirty  cases  of  normal  order  {qtie  25, 
«  2,  quando  3)  and  sixty  of  the  interpolated  (qus  42,  »i  18)  ; 
2nd)  In  the  bien  category,  forty-three  of  normal  order  (qv£ 
40,  ri  2,  quando  1)  and  nineteen  of  interpolated  (<qv£  16,  «f 
1,  quando  2) ;  3rd)  In  the  yo  cat^ory,  twenty-nine  normal 
{que  26,  si  1,  quando  3)  and  twenty-one  interpolated  (qu^  8, 
«  9,  quando  4)  ;  two  cases  of  nominal  interpolation  (type  si  lo 
— ),  seven  of  multiverbal  {(que  5,  si  2)  and  four  of  anomalous. 

Interpolation  preponderates  only  in  the  non  category.  Just 
as  in  Alfonso  OncenOy  si  is  followed  by  interpolated  order 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  normal  order.  Only  one  of  the 
multiverbal  interpolations  is  a  combination  of  two  simple 
types:  qv£  lo  yo  no^  28,  1,  24.  Of  the  four  anomalous 
interpolations,  one  is  an  interpolated  infinitive:  que  las 
defender  pueda,  32,  2,  32 ;  one  is  in  a  dependent  clause  with 
the  object  pronoun  following  an  adverbial  phrase,  si  a  mi 
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grado  lo  vos  sabreis^  19,  1,  21 ;  the  remaining  two  are  in 
principal  clauses,  one  following  an  adverb,  agora  me  no  peaa, 
34,  1,  14,  the  other  the  coordinating  conjunction  o,  6  me  t& 
guiarda,  39,  2,  33.  The  three  last  are  interpolations  of 
tjrpes  very  common  in  Portuguese,  as  we  have  seen. 

If  interpolations,  and  especially  interpolations  of  western 
type,  do  not  predominate  in  the  text  of  Am^adis  as  they  do 
in  the  earlier  Alfonso  Onceno,  we  may  attribute  the  feet  to 
the  castilianizing  hand  of  Montalvo.  Eather  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  so 
late  a  Castilian  redactor.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, they  attracted  the  attention  of  Juan  de  Vald6s. 

Turning  to  Las  Sergas  de  Esplandidn  (Appendix  No.  21b), 
Montalvo's  sequel  to  Amadis,  we  find  only  one  interpolation 
in  the  first  ten  chapters,  although  there  are  forty-one  cases  of 
the  three  regular  interpolation  categories.  The  one  example 
of  interpolation  is  multiverbal  and  is  probably  a  literary 
affectation,  viz. :  que  nos,  por  bien  y  reparo  de  los  suyoSy  suele 
dar  semej antes  azotes ,  412,  2,  41. 

Comparison  of  Las  Sergas  with  Amudis  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  compiled  from  an  original  with 
frequent  interpolation.  The  number  of  interpolations  in  the 
nominal,  multiverbal  and  anomalous  categories,  while  not  so 
large  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  Portuguese  original,  is  still 
too  large  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Castilian  original  with 
interpolations  of  normal  Castilian  types. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PRONOUN  ORDER  IN  LATIN  TEXTS. 

[This  chapter,  dealing  with  Pronoun  Order  in  the  Vulgar 
Latin  of  the  Peregrinaiio  S.  Silviae  and  of  certain  Hispanic 
Latin  texts  found  in  the  Espafla  Sagrada,  it  has  seemed  best 
to  omit  in  the  present  publication.] 
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F^ARX    TWO. 


THEORETICAL  DISCUSSION. 

Introductory  Note. 

The  theoretical  exposition  of  interpolation  presented  in  the 
following  pages  is  not  intended  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  paucity  of  scientifically  co5rdinated  data  on 
problems  of  word  order  in  the  Romance  Languages  exacts 
that  any  theoretical  exposition  like  the  following  be  r^arded 
as  merely  tentative. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THEORY  OF  PRBOTIVE  ENCLLSIS  OF  OBJECT 

PRONOUNS. 

I  shall  discuss  in  this  chapter  the  theory  of  the  position  of 
enclitic  words,  advanced  for  ancient  Indo-European  languages 
by  WackemageP  and  Delbriick*  and  applied  to  Vulgar 
Latin  and  primitive  Romance  dialects  by  Thumeysen  *  and 
Meyer-Lubke.* 

'  J.  Wackernagel :  Ueber  ein  Gesetz  der  idg.  Wortstellung.  Idg,  Forach, 
Lbs.  333-436. 

*R  Delbruck  :  VergL  Syntax  der  idg.  Sprachen.  I.  Bd.,  a.  475;  ui. 
Bd.,  as.  41,  50. 

*  R  Thameysen  :  Zar  Stelloog  des  Verbuma  im  Afrz.  Zeiisekr,  /.  rom. 
PkiLxvi.m.  289-307. 

*W.  MejeivLubke:  Zur  Stellung  der  tonlosen  Objektspronomina. 
Zeiisekr.  /.  rom,  PhiloL  xxi.  ss.  313-334.  Orammatik  der  rom,  Sprachen.  ni. 
BA,  a8.764ff. 

Just  as  the  galley  proofs  of  this  article  are  going  back  to  the  printer,  my 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  work  :  Elise  Richter,  Zur  ErU- 
^Bidcbmg  der  romamMieii  WortsteUung  ous  der  laieiniseken  ( Halle  a.  S.  :  Max 
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Briefly  stated,  and  omitting  details  irrelevant  to  our  dis- 
cussion, the  theory  is  as  follows.  The  first  word  of  a  sent- 
ence or  clause  is  strongly  stressed.  Unstressed  words,  t.  e. 
particles  and  pronouns,  tend  to  become  enclitic  to  the  first 
stressed  word  (exordium)  of  the  clause,  and  this,  because  the 
rhythm  of  speech  causes  the  weakest  accent  of  the  clause  to 
be  found  immediately  after  the  strongest.  Hence  the  weak- 
est words  naturally  gravitate  to  the  jK)sition  immediately 
after  the  initial  accent  of  the  clause,  the  first  stressed  word. 

According  to  this  theory  the  pronoun  objects  were  always 
enclitic  in  Latin  and  generally  enclitic  to  the  initial  word  of 
the  clause.  The  change  from  the  enclitic  position,  postulated 
for  Vulgar  Latin,  to  the  proclitic  position  with  the  verb, 
observed  in  the  Romance  Languages,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
shifting  of  the  position  of  the  verb  from  the  end  of  the  clause 
to  the  second  place.  This  shift  of  the  verb  is  held  to  be  due 
to  analogy  with  ease,  which  in  classical  Latin  preferred  the 
second  place.  Habere,  reduced  to  the  fimction  of  an  auxili- 
ary, naturally  fell  into  the  same  category  with  esse.  Second- 
place  position  of  the  verb,  made  conmion  through  the  increas- 
ing use  of  compound  tenses  (perfects  and  passives),  then 
became  generalized  for  all  verbs.  From  this  it  resulted  that 
the  verb  came  to  stand  immediately  after  the  pronoun  object, 
enclitic  to  the  first  member  of  the  clause.  The  close  syntac- 
tical connection  of  verb  and  object  then  caused  the  pronoun 
to  be  regarded  as  proclitic  to  its  verb  rather  than  enclitic  to 
the  preceding  word,  and  in  this  way  grew  up  the  inseparable 
connection  of  verb  and  unstressed  pronoun  object,  general  in 
the  Romance  Languages. 

Niemejer,  1903).  I  find  no  reference  to  interpolation  in  this  work,  but  I 
discover  that  in  the  criticism  of  the  Thumeysen  and  Meyei>Lubke  theories 
of  Romance  word-order,  discussed  in  this  chapter,  the  author  has  antici- 
pated me  on  a  number  of  points  ;  notably  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  strong 
stress  on  the  initial  word  of  a  sentence  or  clause  in  Latin  (op,  ciL,  ss. 
38  fiL),  and  in  postulating  for  the  Komanoe  sentence  or  clause  a  strong  end 
stress  (88.  83 ff.). 
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The  interpolated  order,  foand  in  Portuguese  and  Old 
Spanish,  is  regarded  as  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory 
of  original  enclisis  of  the  object  pronoun.  Meyer-Liibke  has 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  relic  of  the  original  order, 
oniveraal  in  Vulgar  Latin.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
eminent  a  scholar  as  Meyer-Liibke  regards  the  argument 
for  original  enclisis  in  Vulgar  Latin  as  conclusive  and  "  in 
die  Augen  springend/'  I  think  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
open  to  several  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  theory  postulates  a  strong  initial 
stress.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  in  Classic  and 
Vulgar  Latin  the  first  word  of  a  sentence  or  clause  was 
specially  emphatic  or  stressed?  Latin  phonology  has  demon- 
strated that  in  prehistoric  Latin  the  first  syllable  of  a  word 
bore  the  main  stress,  and  the  treatment  of  initial  syllables  in 
Romance  phonology  shows  that  afler  the  stress  in  Latin  was 
shifted  towards  the  end  of  the  word  the  initial  syllable  con- 
tinued to  preserve  a  secondary  stress.  This  may  be  a  reason 
why  unstressed  words  are  avoided  aft^r  a  pause.  On  the 
other  hand  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  et,  uel,  »i,  ne,  and 
other  monosyllables,  used  freely  to  introduce  clauses,  were 
often  stressed.  There  seems  to  be  no  inherent  rhythmical 
impossibility  in  beginning  a  clause  with  any  weak  word.  If 
certain  classes  of  weak  words  are  always  used  as  enclitics,  I 
thmk  it  is  due  to  inherited  habit  rather  than  to  rhythmical 
necessity.^ 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  radical  difference  between 
the  early   Latin   accentuation   with  initial   stress   and   the 

*  The  UDStressed  pronoan  continues  to  be  avoided  after  a  pause  until  late 
in  the  Bomanoe  period,  but  the  article,  an  unstressed  word  of  later  form- 
fttioQ,  knows  no  such  rule.  Prevalence  of  initial  stress  in  primitive  Latin 
might  engender  a  kind  of  trochaic  sentence  rhythm  unfavorable  to  initial 
Qse  of  weak  words.  In  English  and  Grerman,  however,  although  the  word 
fltm  is  prevailinglj  initial,  all  sorts  of  weak  words  (articles,  prepositions, 
coojonciions)  are  used  after  a  pause  with  entire  freedom. 
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Classic  and  Vulgar  Latin  stress,  always  on  the  penolt  or 
antepenult,  ought  to  be  considered.  The  later  accentuation 
seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  proclisis 
than  of  enclisis.  When  in  the  Romance  languages  two 
stressed  words  are  brought  into  close  syntactical  connection, 
it  is  always  the  first  that  suffers  diminution  of  its  stress,  e.  g,y 
vuMro  hermdrw  but  Iiermctno  vu^tro,  buhi  amigo  but  amlgo 
bu&nOy  htnws  de  habldr  and  hahlarimos  (habldr  himos). 
Evidence  of  the  same  tendency  in  Latin  is  probably  to  be 
seen  in  the  formation  of  improper  compounds  such  as  pater- 
familias,  msiurandumj  etc.  When  today  the  priest  pro- 
nounces the  liturgical  salutation  as  Dbminus  vobiscuniy  he 
is  probably  following  ancient  usage,  although  logically  he 
ought  to  say  D6minus  voblscurriy  The  L6rd  be  with  you.  The 
Gr^orian  chant  seems  to  me  to  be  another  evidence  of 
tendency  in  later  Latin  to  throw  the  stress  on  the  final  part 
of  a  word  group,  for  I  think  that,  in  Latin,  musical  accent 
and  expiratory  stress  went  together.  In  the  Gregorian 
tones,  the  level  intonation  of  the  colon  with  a  musical 
cadence  on  the  final  stress  group,  is,  I  think,  merely  a  fiir- 
ther  development  of  the  phrase  accent  employed  by  the 
Eomans  in  reading  and  reciting.  Something  very  like  it  is 
observable  in  the  cries  of  Spanish  street  venders. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the  tendency  of  Latin  and 
Romance  to  shift  the  stress  from  the  first  to  the  last  part  of 
a  phrase  or  word  group,  that  is,  a  tendency  away  from 
enclisis  and  towards  proclisis,  because  to  my  mind  it  proves 
that  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  pronouns  in  Latin 
should  be  enclitic  rather  than  proclitic.  If  pronouns  in 
Latin  continued  to  be  prevailingly  enclitic,  it  must  have 
been  due  to  inherited  custom. 

An  extended  investigation  of  the  position  of  pronoun 
objects  in  Latin  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.     As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  however,  it 
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does  not  seem  to  me  that,  either  in  Classical  Latin  or  in 
texts  of  a  Vulgar  type,  pronoun  objects  have  any  such  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  follow  the  first  member  or  stressed 
word  of  a  clause  as  to  warrant  the  statement  that  this  position 
is  the  r^ular  one  and  that  the  pronouns  are  always  enclitics. 
If  enclisis,  and  especially  enclisis  to  the  first  member  of  the 
clause,  was  a  universal  trait  of  Vulgar  Latin,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  neither  in  the  oldest  monuments  nor  in  the 
multifiirious  dialects  of  Romance  is  there  any  occurrence  of 
mterpolation  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  except  only  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula. 

From  the  general  usage  of  the  older  forms  of  the  Romance 
Languages,  all  of  which  agree  in  making  the  pronoun  enclitic 
whenever  the  verb  is  the  first  member  of  the  clause,  we 
should  expect  Vulgar  Latin  also  to  avoid  placing  the  un- 
sta-essed  pronoun  in  initial  position.^  Further  than  this  we 
can  hardly  go. 

The  testimony  of  Portuguese  and  Old  Spanish  word  order 
for  universal  enclisis  in  Vulgar  Latin  is  rendered  weaker  by 
another  consideration.  In  these  idioms,  the  pronoim  object, 
when  separated  from  its  verb,  almost  invariably  follows  the 
exordium  of  a  dependent  clause.  Now  these  exordiums,  in 
most  cases,  can  hardly  be  other  than  words  with  weak  stress. 

*A  number  of  early  Latin  hymns  begin  with  object  pronouns,  e.  g.y  the 
compline  hjmn : — 

Te  lucis  ante  terminum 
Rerum  Creator  poscimus, 

but  in  these  cases  the  pronoun  is  probably  stressed,  as  there  is  always  a 
vocative  or  accusative  noun  in  apposition. 

Avoidance  of  proclitic  pronouns  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  is,  we  have 
nid,  a  phenomenon  of  customary  usage,  not  of  rhythmical  necessity.  The 
definite  article,  proclitic  in  every  Romance  idiom  except  Roumanian,  shows 
fmn  its  phonological  development  that  it  was  just  as  much  an  unstressed 
▼ord  as  the  object  pronoun,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  using  it  at  the 
beginning  of  clauses. 

6 
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Like  personal  pronouns,  they  have  no  independent  existence 
but  occur  only  in  close  connection  with  other  words.  Per- 
sonal pronouns  are  symbols  standing  for  names  easily 
inferred ;  similarly,  exordiums  of  dependent  clauses  are 
symbols  of  readily  inferred  relations.  In  neither  case  is 
stress  logically  necessary.  In  Portuguese  the  object  pro- 
noun frequently  follows  6(<),  mais,  copulative  conjunctions 
which  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  weakest  of  all  words.* 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  exordium,  being 
oonmionly  a  word  with  weakened  stress  and  standing  very 
often  afl:er  a  pause,  logical  or  respiratory,  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  proclitic  rather  than  an  enclitic,  especially  in 
the  Romance  sentence  with  its  tendency  to  ascending  rhythm, 
already  discussed.  If  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  sentence 
rhythm  of  Vulgar  Latin  was  such  as  to  fisivor  the  formation 
of  proclisis  rather  than  enclisis  and  that  in  dependent  clauses 
the  verb  was  more  strongly  stressed  than  the  exordium,  it 
will  scarcely  be  granted  that  the  object  pronoun  was  always 
enclitic  to  the  exordium  rather  than  proclitic  to  the  verb. 

Another  argument  for  the  proclitic  character  of  the  pro- 
noun object  in  primitive  Komance  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in 
the  word  order  observed  when  the  verb  is  accompanied  by 
the  negative  non.  The  order  Negative — Pronoun — Verb  is 
well-nigh  universal  in  the  Romance  Languages.     The  nega- 

'Meyer-Liibke  {ZeUdch,  /.  rom,  PhiloLy  xxi,  s.  320)  obviates  this  diffi- 
culty by  aasuming  that  que  after  a  pause  had  a  secondary  stress,  strong  enough 
to  attract  an  enclitic  pronoun.  Et,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was,  in  his  view, 
entirely  unstressed,  but  itself  was  enclitic  to  the  last  word  of  the  preceding 
clause.  Modem  Spanish  y  for  older  e  offers  evidence  of  the  enclitic  char- 
acter of  the  conjunction. 

As  Meyer-Liibke  suggests,  modem  y  may  have  developed  from  e  in  such 
collocations  as  padre  e  madre,  but  when  it  is  used  to  connect  clauses  there 
must  commonly  be  some  pause,  and,  in  any  case,  the  conjunction  belongs 
to  the  second  clause  ;  it  cannot  then  be  enclitic  No  Old  Spanish  poet  ever 
thought  of  ending  a  verse  with  e(/),  but  as  a  verse  beginning  it  is  common 
enough. 
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s 

tive  is  a  word  tending  to  weakened  stress,  but  unlike  the 

peiBDDal  pronouns  is  not  entirely  unstressed.     The  fact  that 

io  cases  with  pronoun  objects,  it  does  not  stand  next  to 

the  verb,  in  spite  of  its  close  syntactical  connection  with  the 

latter  and  of  the  universal  tendency  of  the  Indo-European 

languages  to  place  it  in  direct  connection,  shows  that  the 

weaker  pronoun  is  proclitic.     On  the  hypothesis  of  enclisis 

the  pronoun  would  either  follow  the  verb  or  seek  the  support 

of  some  other   word  stronger  than  the  negative.     If  the 

pronoun  was  always  enclitic  in  vulgar  Latin,   we  should 

expect  to  find  vestiges  of  one  or  both  of  the  arrangements 

just  defined  in  other  Komance  idioms  than  Portuguese  and 

Old  Spanish  and  there,  not  alone  in  dependent  clauses  but 

m  others  as  well.^ 

Still  another  mode  of  approaching  the  question  of  original 
enclisis  or  proclisis  in  Vulgar  Latin  and  primitive  Romance 
personal  jHronouns  is  afibrded  by  the  phonetic  development 
(^  the  pronouns  themselves  in  the  several  idioms.  Here 
again  the  evidence  for  universal  enclisis  in  Vulgar  Latin  is 
entirely  inconclusive.  The  best  case  for  enclisis  in  the  pro- 
fioon  can  probably  be  made  from  the  comparison  of  the 
article  t/(fe)  =  Span,  el  with  the  pronoun  {it)lu{m)  =  Span.  fo. 
The  preservation  of  the  initial  vowel  in  the  proclitic  article 

'  I  infer  that  the  negative  commonly  bears  some  stress  from  the  fact  that 
in  Isngnages  where  it  has  been  weakened  to  a  mere  enclitic  or  proclitic  it  is 
uoally  leinforoed  by  the  addition  of  another  word.  Spanish  and  Italian 
pvaenre  the  Latin  negative  intact  ( the  former  merely  dropping  the  final 
eofuooant)  and  express  negation  without  the  concurrence  of  any  other 
word.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  say:  je  n^aimepasj  etc. 
In  English  not  is  reduced  to  an  enclitic  and  then,  except  with  auxiliary  and 
Biodal  verbs,  strengthened  by  a  periphrastic  conjugation  with  (2o,  the  latter 
htring  the  value  of  a  negation  only.  IdonU  aee  him  or  I  see  him  not  (cf. 
Ciennan :  leh  sehe  ihn  niehi).  The  second  order  shows,  besides,  that  the 
negative  has  stronger  stress  than  the  pronoun  object,  since  the  weaker  word 
▼iU  naturally  stand  nearer  to  the  stressed  verb,  just  as  in  the  Romanoe 
Older:  d padre  no  lo  rt. 
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seems  to  be  due  to  the  secondary  stress  in  initial  syllables, 
and  the  second  vowel  falls,  as  it  commonly  does  in  non-initial 
pretonic  syllable.  Compare  \Ue  cdMus,  \Uu(m)  cdttu(m)  Span. 
d  goto  with  JbUicdre  Span,  holgar,  cdllocdre  Span,  colgar.  If 
the  article  did  not  receive  secondary  initial  stress,  as  when  a 
preposition  preceded,  then  both  vowels  might  be  lost,  as  in 
dt(d)  iUu(m)  mdnteim)  =  Span,  al  itionte.  In  the  pronoun 
illu(rn)y  on  the  other  hand,  the  initial  vowel  is  treated  like 
the  penultimate  vowel  of  a  proparoxytone.  Compare  anuite 
iUu(m)  =  Span,  aumdlo  (Old  Span,  also  amaldd),  amdtis 
illu{rii)  =  Old  Span,  aniddes  h,  with  miisGulum  Span,  muslo. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  evidence  for  enclisis  to  be  drawn 
fix)m  the  preceding  argument,  I  think  that  fiirther  consider- 
ations will  show  that  lo  is  not  necessarily  an  enclitic  form. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  older  Romance  idioms,  and  probably 
also  in  Vulgar  Latin,  unstressed  pronouns  never  begin  a 
clause.  From  this  it  follows  that  forms  with  initial  sec- 
ondary stress  are  never  necessary.  Illu(rn)  as  pronoun 
object  and  preceding  the  verb  must,  then,  always  stand 
between  words  with  stronger  stress  than  its  own.  If  it  is 
proclitic  to  its  verb,  the  position  of  its  vowels  is  quite  par- 
allel to  the  intertonic  vowels  of  a  word  with  three  pretonic 
syllables.  Botli  of  the  vowels  may  fall,  as  in  Old  Span,  nbl 
v^  (iidn  illu(m)  video)  ;  compare  Ital.  parlare  from  pdraho- 
hire;  or  only  one  of  them  as  in  Span,  no  lo  veo ;  compare 
cabalgar  from  cdbcdlicdre.  In  the  latter  case,  the  final 
vowel  is  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  the  initial,  because 
of  the  analogy  of  (ir)h((m)  derived  from  the  enclitic  position 
of  the  pronoun  with  verb  exordium.^ 

*  A.  Mussafia,  in  a  note  entitled  Endisi  o  procluti  del  prorwme  persorude 
qual  oggetto  in  Rcmuinia,  xxvn,  pp.  145-6,  discussing:  the  theory  of  original 
vulgar  Latin  enclisis  of  pronouns  as  maintained  by  Meyer-Liibke,  similarly 
arrives  at  negative  results,  after  examining  the  phonetic  evolution  of 
object  pronouns  in  Old  French  and  Provenyal. 
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« 

The  argument  might  be  extended  to  other  cases^  but 
probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  conclusive 
aigiiment  for  general  enclisis  of  pronoun  objects  in  Vulgar 
Latin  can  be  drawn  from  phonetic  considerations.  From 
all  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I 
think  it  will  be  safe  to  revert  to  the  doctrine,  not  questioned 
until  the  appearance  of  Thumeysen^s  article,  that  ever  since, 
m  Romance  speech,  object  pronouns  have  been  placed  before 
the  verb,  they  have  been  prevailingly  proclitic  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
ENCLISIS  OF  OBJECT  PRONOUNS  IN  PORTUGUESE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  developed  certain  arguments 
tending  to  show  that  pronoun  objects  preceding  the  verb  in 
Vulgar  Latin  and  Romance  are  generally  proclitic  to  the 
verb,  not  enclitic  to  some  preceding  word.  From  that  dis- 
cussion I  omitted  reference  to  the  Galician-Portuguese  idiom 
because  I  believe  that  in  it  different  conditions  prevailed. 

Several  considerations  make  me  think  that  here  the 
unstressed  object  pronoun  was  prevailingly  enclitic.  The 
proofs  which  I  shall  advance  are  not,  however,  based  on 
a  statistical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  Galician  and 
Old  Portuguese  texts.  All  the  matters  which  I  treat  in  this 
chapter  need  further  investigation. 

The  fiict  that  in  Old  Portuguese  (I  shall  use  the  term  to 
include  Old  Galician  also)  the  object  pronoun  is  always 
enclitic  to  an  initial  verb  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  evidence 
of  pronominal  enclisis,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  general  in  Romance,  but  the  fact  that  Portuguese 
8till  observes  this  order,  whereas  most  other  Romance  idioms, 
including  Castilian,  either  disregard  it  or  observe  it  only  in 
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oertain   special   categories,  seems  to   show   that  a  greater 
tendency  to  enclisis  inheres  in  the  Portuguese  pronoun. 

It  is  my  impression  also  that  in  Old  Portuguese  there  is  a 
much  greater  tendency  than  in  Castilian  to  make  the  pro- 
noun object  enclitic  to  the  verb  in  principal  clauses  when 
the  verb  is  not  the  initial  word  of  the  clause.  This  order 
is  not  infrequent  in  the  older  Spanish  texts.  After  a  time 
it  is  in  the  latter  limited  to  cases  where  the  verb  is  in  a 
historical  tense,  and  becoming  more  and  more  infrequent^ 
comes  at  last  to  be  a  mere  literary  affectation.  In  Portu- 
guese, on  the  other  hand,  the  phenomenon  is  much  more 
persistent.  This  sort  of  enclisis  is  especially  frequent  in  the 
first  books  of  Amadis  de  Gaula  and  is,  I  think,  still  another 
proof  of  their  Portuguese  origin. 

One  main  objection  to  the  enclitic  theory  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  Portuguese,  as  in  other  Romance  idioms,  the  un- 
stressed pronoun  object  in  principal  negative  clauses  usually 
stands  between  the  negative  particle  and  the  verb.  On  the 
theory  of  enclisis  and  granting  that  the  negative  adverb  is  a 
word  with  weakened  stress,  we  should  expect  the  pronoun 
either  to  be  enclitic  to  the  verb  or  else  enclitic  to  the  sub- 
ject or  other  preceding  stressed  word,  the  negative  being 
interpolated.  In  point  of  fact  interpolations  of  nao  in 
principal  clauses  are  found  in  all  periods  of  Portuguese 
but  rather  more  commonly  in  modem  than  in  ancient  texts. 
That  this  is  not  the  prevailing  order  may  be  due  to  the 
analogy  of  negative  sentences  with  unexpressed  subject, 
especially  n^ative  imperative  sentences,  e.  g.  Nao  me  disse ; 
nao  me  digas.  Why  in  these  phrases  the  pronoun,  if  naturally 
enclitic,  did  not  attach  itself  to  the  verb  still  needs  to  b& 
explained. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  the  con- 
finement of  interpolation  to  dependent  clauses,  far  from  bein^ 
a  proof  of  original  enclisis,  as  might  be  inferred  from  Meyer- 
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Labke's  arguments,  is  rather  an  objection  to  that  theory.  If 
then,  we  are  to  establish  a  theory  of  pronominal  enclisis  for 
Portugaese,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover  whether  there  is 
iny  evidence  of  a  freer  use  of  interpolation  in  earlier  stages 
of  the  language  and  what  causes  operated  to  limit  it  almost 
exclusively  to  dependent  clauses  in  the  period  covered  by  the 
texts. 

Object  pronouns  are  not  enclitic  to  the  verb  in  dependent 
clauses  not  banning  with  a  verb  either  in  Portuguese  or  in 
Castilian.^  Enclisis  to  the  verb  being  forbidden,  it  follows 
that  if  a  tendency  to  enclisis  is  present,  the  pronoim  object 
must  seek  the  next  strongest  word.  It  happens,  however, 
that  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  dependent  clauses  containing  an 
object  pronoun,  there  is  no  other  word  except  the  exordium. 
Another  frequent  case  is  when  the  only  other  word  is  the 
negative  particle  or  a  subject  pronoun,  both  words  with  com- 
paratively weak  stress,  and  in  this  case,  also,  the  enclitic 
naturally  gravitates  to  the  exordium.  The  extreme  fre- 
quency of  the  junction  of  exordium  and  object  pronoun, 
brought  about  in  the  ways  just  described,  tends  to  establish 
the  same  order  in  the  other  dependent  clauses,  although  in 

'I  luiYe  not  been  able  to  disoover  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
lotric^ion.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  Old  Portuguese  and  in  0}d 
Spanish,  especially  in  the  fonner,  to  put  the  verb  at  the  end  of  dependent 
daoses,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  tendency  is  merely  the  result  of  an 
aifectation  of  Latin  constructions.  The  Hispanic  Latin  texts,  however,  a^  well 
IB  some  other  Vulgar  Latin  documents,  seem  rather  generally  not  to  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  a  dependent  clause.  Hence  the  end  position  of  the 
irerb  seems  rather  an  innovation  than  an  inheritance  of  Latin  order,  and  it 
cumot  be  argued  that  avoidance  in  the  same  Hispanic  texts  of  enclisis  to 
tbeverb  is  a  result  of  end  position.  I  can  understand  the  avoidance  of 
eodisis  to  the  verb  in  dependent  clauses  only  on  the  supposition  of  universal 
proclitic  position  in  primitive  Romance  except  in  the  case  of  initial  verb. 
Pronouns  enclitic  to  non-initial  verb  in  principal  clauses,  conmion  in  Old 
Spanish  and  Old  Portuguese,  are  then  to  be  considered  as  extensions  of  the 
Older  observed  with  initial  verb,  not  relics  of  a  primitive  enclisis. 
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these  the  exordium  does  not  come  next  to  the  verb  in  point 
of  stress.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  conditional 
clauses  containing  adverbs.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
in  this  category  interpolation  never  became  general,  and  we 
may,  perhaps,  assume  that  in  some  former  period  of  the  lan- 
guage the  object  pronoun  was  usually  attached  to  the  adverb 
rather  than  to  the  weaker  exordium.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  regard  are  the  cases  of  interpolation,  rather  numerous 
in  Old  Portuguese  texts,  in  which  the  pronoun  object  follows, 
not  the  exordium,  but  an  adverb  or  other  stressed  word 
standing  in  the  first  part  of  the  dependent  clause.  These,  I 
think,  offer  strong  evidence  of  enclisis. 

Nominal  interpolations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unfavorable 
to  the  theory  of  enclisis.  The  subject,  noun  or  demonstra- 
tive, must  logically  have  greater  stress  than  the  exordium, 
and  consequently  ought  to  be  preferred  by  enclitics.  If,  in 
this  category  also,  the  pronoun  object  tends  to  attach  itself 
to  the  exordium,  then  it  is  by  analogy  with  the  frequent 
junction  of  exordium  and  pronoun  in  other  forms  of  depend- 
ent clause  discussed  above.  To  discover  whether  nominal 
interpolation  predominates  in  Old  Portuguese  and  whether 
there  has  been  any  change  in  this  regard  in  Modem  Portu- 
guese would  require  a  special  investigation  not  falling  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  one. 

Wliether  the  arguments  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs have  made  the  theorj'^  of  enclisis  of  the  object  pronoun 
in  Portuguese  seem  probable,  I  do  not  know.  To  my  mind, 
however,  this  theory  explains  all  the  facts  better  than  any 
other.  If  a  tendency  to  enclisis  in  the  Portuguese  pronoun 
be  granted,  the  next  question  to  be  raised  will  be  whether 
this  tendency  is  one  inherited  from  Lusitanian  Latin  or  one 
developed  at  a  later  period.  This  also  is  not  a  question  to 
be  decided  without  special  investigation,  but  I  incline  to  the 
second  hypothesis.     The  proclitic  position  of  the  pronoun  in 
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a  great  many  oonstructionS;  especially  the  order  in  negation 
{ndo  me  disse),  and  the  proclitic  definite  article  point  to  a 
general  agreement  with  other  Romance  dialects  during  the 
earlier  period.  The  change  from  procliticism  to  encliticism 
I  r^rd  as  due  to  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  word  stress, 
differentiating  Gralician  and  Portuguese  from  the  other  dia- 
lects of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  This  probably  coincided 
with  the  remarkable  phonetic  changes  which  took  place 
before  the  appearance  of  vernacular  writing.  These  changes, 
weakening  and  &11  of  medial  /  and  n^  weakening  and  inter- 
change of  intertonic  vowels,  and  apocopation  of  vowel  of 
unstressed  words,  when  all  taken  together,  predicate  the 
development  of  expiratory  word  stress.  This  sort  of  stress, 
we  know,  is  still  characteristic  of  Portuguese  at  the  present 
time  and  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  combination  of 
moderate  stress  and  strong  pitch  accent  which  characterizes 
the  word  and  sentence  emphasis  of  modem  Spanish. 

It  remains  to  show  what  connection  there  is  between 
enclisis  and  proclisis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  expiratory  stress 
and  tonal  accent,  on  the  other.  Tonal  accent  tends  always 
to  Ml  near  the  close  of  a  breath  group,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
fiomance  on  one  of  the  three  final  syllables.  If  the  accent 
is,  for  any  reason,  emphasized,  the  final  syllable  following 
the  accent  is  prolonged.  This  phenomenon  is  observable  in 
all  forms  of  chanting,  in  street  cries,  and  in  Spanish  in  any- 
thing called  or  cried  out.  As  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  stress  and  accent  of  this  sort  favor  the  development 
of  proclisis  and  also  the  development  of  sentence  accent  at 
the  expense  of  word  accent.  With  the  development  of 
expiratory  stress  the  breath  is  less  economized.  Each  longer 
word  generally  becomes  the  center  of  a  distinct  stress  group. 
The  strong  expiration  accompanying  each  stressed  syllable  is 
niade  at  the  expense  of  the  syllables  that  precede  and  follow 
in  each  stress  group,  but  especially  of  those  that  follow,  since 
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before  reaching  them  most  of  the  breath  impulse  has  already 
been  spent  From  what  has  been  said^  it  follows  that  the 
weakest  positions  in  a  sentence  composed  of  stress  groups  are 
those  following  each  stress.  The  unstressed  pronoun  objects 
as  among  the  very  weakest  of  all  words  will  naturally  be 
relegated  to  these  positions ;  in  other  words,  they  will  become 
enclitics,* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THEORY  OF  INTERPOLATION  IN  CASTILIAN. 

The  theory  of  enclisis,  developed  in  the  preceding  chapter 
as  explaining  in  part  the  phenomenon  of  interpolation  in 
Galician-Portuguese,  is,  I  think,  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  Castilian.  On  this  account  I  have 
throughout  the  present  investigation  everywhere  carefully 
abstained  from  employing  the  words  enclisia  or  endiiic  in 
connection  with  interpolated  order  in  Castilian  texts. 

I  believe  that  in  all  Castilian  dialects  the  conditions  of 
word  stress,  word  intonation  and  sentence  accent  were  those 
normal  in  Romance  idioms  and  all  tending,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  VI,  to  the  development  of  proclisis.  I  shall  try  to 
show,  also,  that  these  normal  conditions  persisted  in  Old 

*  Gon9alve8-yianna,  to  whom  we  owe  nearly  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  field  of  Portuguese  phonetics,  considers  the  unstressed  pronoun  as  always 
enclitic  in  modem  Portuguese  pronunciation.  The  following  note,  which  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Ford,  is  taken  from  : — 

R.  Gon9alves  Vianna,  Poriugais :  PhonHique  et  Phonolo^  (Skizzen  leben- 
derSprachen,  hrsg.  v.  W.  Vietor,  II.  Bd. ),  Leipzig,  1903. 

Page  91  :  ^'Tous  les  pronoms  regimes  dont  nous  venous  de  parler  sont 
atones ;  apr^  le  verbe  lis  sont  enclitiques  ;  devant  le  verbe  ils  le  sont 
^galement,  par  rapport  au  mot  qui  les  pr^c^e  imm^iatement.  Jamais  ils 
ne  sont  proclitiques,  et  c'est  pour  cela  quMls  ne  sauraient  coomieneer  one 
phrase.'' 
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Spanish  as  they  still  persist  in  the  modem  idiom^  and  that 
pronouns  in  interpolated  constructions  lose  little  or  nothing 
of  their  proclitic  character.  My  contention,  then,  is  that  the 
problem  of  interpolation  in  Old  Spanish  resolves  itself  mainly 
mto  one  of  relative  order  among  words  of  weak  stress. 

The  main  proof  of  the  proclitic  character  in  Old  Spanish 
of  the  object  pronoun  preceding  its  verb,  whether  immediately 
or  not,  will  be  drawn  from  consideratious  based  on  word 
order.  Apart  fix)m  these,  however,  the  morphology  of  the 
Spanish  pronouns  gives,  I  think,  some  indication  of  their 
prevailingly  proclitic  character.  In  the  oldest  texts  we  meet 
a  nnmber  of  apocopated  forms  (/,  s,  and  more  rarely  m,  t,  for 
fe(/bf),  96,  me,  te).  In  enclitic  position  after  a  vowel  the  -e 
of  these  pronouns  &lls  in  the  same  way  that  -e  falls  in  most 
other  words  after  a  single  consonant.  These  shortened  forms, 
primarily  enclitics  to  the  verb,  are  used  also  in  certain  pro- 
cb'tic  positions.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  they  do  not 
persist  but  are,  by  the  end  of  the  xiv  century,  superseded  in 
all  positions  by  the  anapocopated  forms  normal  for  proclisis. 
The  development  of  os  for  vos  at  a  comparatively  late  date 
argues  rather  for  the  prevalence  of  enclisis.  The  later  form 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  vo8  was  the  most  general  trata^ 
ndtnio  during  the  whole  of  the  Old  Spanish  period  and  in 
consequence  enclitic  -vos  (ps)  in  imperatives  and  expressions 
like  digo  vos  would  be  especially  frequent. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  proclitic  character  of  the  Old 
Spanish  object  pronoun  in  interpolation  lies,  I  think,  in  the 
character  of  the  words  with  which  it  commonly  occurs. 
Gastilian  interpolations,  as  we  have  seen,  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  three  categories  of  negative  particle  non, 
adverbs,  and  subject  pronouns.  Now  these  are  all  words 
tending  to  weak  stress  in  the  sentence^  and  consequently 

^The  semi-weak  character  of  non  in  sentence  stress  has  already  been  dis- 
CQSBed  in  Chapter  VI.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  pronoun  subjects  are 
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may  stand  between  the  pronoun  object  and  verb  without 
throwing  the  former  into  a  different  stress  group,  i.  €.,  the 
pronoun  ceases  to  be  proclitic  to  the  simple  verb  and  becomes 
proclitic  to  the  stress  group  Interpolation — ^Verb. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Portuguese  interpolation  is  mainly 
limited  to  cases  where  the  pronoun  object  follows  the  ex- 
ordium of  a  dependent  clause  and  that  in  Castilian  it  is 
almost  exclusively  so  limited.  The  exordium  of  a  dependent 
clause,  as  has  been  explained,  is  a  relational  word,  commonly 
with  weak  stress.  In  Spanish  the  conjunction  porque  by  the 
side  of  the  interrogative  ^por  qu^f  is  an  instance  of  this 
weakening.  Leonese  ae  for  si  also  exhibits  the  same  thing. 
Interpolation,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  much  more 
common  with  the  weakest  exordiums,  gu€,  si,  than  with  the 
longer  ones  which  must  necessarily  carry  more  stress,  e.  g. 
in  the  text  of  the  Cid,  Avith  a  majority  for  interpolation  in 

full  stressed  words,  as  they  are  commonly  omitted  when  they  would  not 
logically  receive  emphasis.  I  think  that  they,  too,  tended  to  weak  stress 
from  the  very  first.  Ego  should  give  in  Castilian  *yego ;  if  yo  comes  frcmi 
a  vulgar  Latin  *eo,  then  we  are  obliged  to  assume  weakening  at  a  very  early 
period.  On  the  supposition  of  full  stress  we  should  expect  Old  Spanish 
cWe,  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  demonstratives  cae,  caie,  aquegUf  to 
prevail,  but  el  is  much  more  common  even  in  the  oldest  texts,  and  finally 
supplants  the  disyllabic  form  altogether.  Another  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  the  subject  pronouns  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  for 
the  reinvigoration  of  no8  and  ros  in  modem  Spanish  through  the  compounds 
no8otro8  (-as)  and  wsotros  {-as),  Vos  was  especially  liable  to  weakening 
when  it  became  general  as  a  traiamiento. 

With  the  adverbs,  also,  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  a  tendency  to 
weak  stress.  Y  was  a  word  with  weak  stress,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  seen  in 
that  it  has  been  driven  out  of  use  by  stronger  words.  The  monosyllabic 
adverbs,  6ien,  wo/,  phonetically  correct  for  stressed  benej  malej  would  on 
account  of  their  monosyllabic  form  have  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  stress  to 
a  following  verb,  i.  c,  bien  hdce  would  have  to  be  spoken  bihi  hdce  with  only 
a  secondary  stress  on  the  adverb.  Apart  from  phonetic  considerations, 
many  adverbs  are  logically  unemphatic.  Asi^  for  example,  is  merely 
relational  like  the  exordiums  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  Still  another  evi- 
dence of  the  tendency  of  adverbs  to  weak  stress  is  furnished  by  the  formation 
of  compounds  like  maitralary  menospreciaTf  etc. 
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the  yo  cat^ory  with  exordiums  giee,  «,  there  are  fourteen 
cases  of  the  type  quando  yo  lo  and  not  a  single  interpolation. 
If  in  some  later  manuscripts  interpolation  with  exordiums  of 
tjpe  quando  is  nearly  as  dominant  as  that  with  exordiums 
of  types  quCy  «,  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  analogical 
influence  of  the  latter  types. 

If  the  arguments  of  the  forgoing  paragraphs  are  sound, 
it  follows  that,  in  Castilian,  interpolation  is  confined  to  the 
three  categories  non,  bien,  yOj  in  dependent  clauses  with 
the  pronoun  object  following  the  exordium,  precisely  because 
the  pronouns  have  not  lost  their  proclitic  character  and 
because  these  syntactical  categories,  and  no  others,  afford  a 
succession  of  words  having  weak  stress  both  before  and  after 
the  pronoun  object,  thus  permitting  the  latter  to  remain  in 
proclitic  position,  no  longer  directly  proclitic  to  the  verb,  it 
is  true,  but  proclitic  to  the  stress  group  dominated  by  the 
stressed  syllable  of  the  verb.  Nominal  and  multiverbal 
interpolations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shunned  because  they 
either  interpose  a  strong  stress  between  the  object  pronoun 
and  its  verb  or  else  remove  the  pronoun  too  far  from  the 
verb  for  the  former  to  be  felt  as  a  proclitic.  It  will  have 
been  noticed,  besides,  that  many  of  the  cases  classed  as 
multiverbal  are  combinations  of  the  regular  categories,  that 
is,  two  weak  words  are  interposed  between  pronoun  object 
and  verb,  and  in  these  cases,  also,  the  pronoun  may  still  be 
accounted  a  proclitic. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  two  other  sorts  of  interpola- 
tion, not  altogether  common  in  Gralician  and  Portuguese,  but 
so  extremely  rare  in  Castilian  that  I  class  them  as  anoma- 
lous.    The  first  is  when  interpolation  occurs  in  a  dependent 
clause  but  the  object  pronoun  does  not  immediately  follow 
the  exordium ;  the  second  is  when  interpolation  occurs  in  a 
principal  clause.     In  both  cases  interpolation  is  avoided  in 
Castilian  because  the  sentence  member  preceding  the  pronoun 
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object  is  likely  to  have  strong  stress,  and  because  with  inter- 
polated order  the  object  would  appear  enclitic  to  it  rather 
than  proclitic  to  the  verb  not  immediately  following.  In 
Galician-Portuguese  we  saw  that  examples  of  both  of  these 
classes  are  relatively  numerous,  and  if  they  are  not  prevalent 
types,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  analogy. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  principal  clause  to  which 
the  reasons  adduced  above  do  not  apply.  I  refer  to  co- 
ordinate sentences  introduced  by  et,  masy  pero.  In  these 
clauses  the  conditions  of  stress  are  the  same  as  in  dependent 
clauses  introduced  by  a  weak  exordium.  If  interpolation  is 
not  practised  in  coordinate  clauses  it  is,  I  think,  because  there 
are  lacking  here  the  stereotyped  word  orders  peculiar  to 
dependent  clauses.  One  may  say  in  Old  Spanish  e  vi6  lo  or 
e  lo  vidf  but  one  can  say  only  que  lo  vi6.  This  subject  was 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  will  be  discussed 
more  in  detail  here. 

The  vast  majority  of  dependent  clauses  begin  with  que, 
conjunction  or  relative.  Next  in  frequency  to  que  but  &r 
behind  it  comes  si.  Then  follow  the  other  exordiums.  In 
unelaborated  speech  a  majority  of  dependent  clauses  consist 
of  only  three  members,  subject,  object,  and  verb.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  either  a  noun,  a  relative  pronoun  (usually  qu^), 
or  a  personal  pronoun  (usually  omitted  as  sufficiently  indii- 
cated  by  the  ending  of  the  verb).  In  the  last  two  cases,  and 
they  are  perhaps  in  a  majority,  if  the  object  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  since  enclisis  to  the  verb  is  not  admitted  in  depend- 
ent clauses,  the  pronoim  necessarily  stands  next  to  the 
exordium.  In  this  way  there  develops  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  order  ExordiumnPronoun,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
two  most  frequent  exordiums  que,  sL^     Most  of  the  diplo- 

^  Examination  of  the  text  of  Juan  Ruiz  :  Bum  Amor  reveals  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  cases  of  qiLC  followed  immediately  by  object  pronoun  and 
verb,  while  there  are  only  sixty-five  cases  (excluding  the  categories  qu€  mm 
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matic  editions^  such  as  those  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  and  the 
Archpriest  of  Hita,  write  with  considerable  regularity  the 
exordium  que  or  si  and  the  following  pronoun  object  as  one 
word,  e.  g.  qudOy  queUiy  silo,  etc.  Meyer-Lubke  considers 
this  an  evidence  of  enclisis.  It  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the 
feeling  of  connection  between  exordium  and  pronoun,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  almost  constant  practice  of  writ- 
ing two  pronoun  objects  as  one  word,  gelo,  gela,  voslo,  etc. 

Whether  or  not  the  analogy  of  this  frequent  word  order 
ooald  originate  cases  of  interpolation  in  Castilian  is  doubtful, 
bat  that  it  could  assist  in  extending  and  maintaining  the 
phenomenon  is  hardly  so.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  explain  the  confinement  of  interpolation  to 
dependent  clauses. 

Still  other  analogies  may  have  helped  the  progress  of 
interpolation  in  Castilian.  The  n^ative  particle  is  never 
separated  from  its  verb  except  by  object  pronouns.  Thus 
the  universality  of  the  order,  fulano  non-^iizey  working 
together  with  the  frequency  of  que-io  dize,  doubtless  assisted 
(he  diange  of  que  nan  lo  dize  to  que^lo  nonniize.  Still 
another  possibility  of  analogic  influence  may  be  found  in  the 
pronouns  no8  and  vos.  The  accented  forms  of  these  pronouns 
were  originally  used  without  the  objective  d,  and  this  use  is 
still  frequent  in  Old  Portuguese.  Beside  the  construction 
JMe  fion-t?o»-m6  stood  the  construction  qiLe  (a)  vos  non  vi6, 
and  the  similarity  of  form  between  the  stressed  and  unstressed 
forms  of  vos  would  facilitate  the  change  of  que  norinvos-vid  to 
the  interpolated  order  que-vos-wyn-vid. 

^  etc ),  in  which  the  pronoun  and  verb  are  separated  from  the  exordium 
by  other  words.  Add  to  the  latter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  (sev- 
tttj-nine  normal  and  thirtjHseven  interpolated),  in  the  categories  qtve  non 
^  (io  non),  que  bien  lo  {lo  bien),  que  yo  lo  (lo  yo)t  and  we  have  in  all 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  cases  in  which  there  is,  or  without  inter- 
polation would  have  been,  separation  of  exordium  and  object  pronoun, 
HWigi  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases  of  normal  connection  as  stated 
ahove. 
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In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  sort  of  influenoe  may  have 
been  at  work  in  the  adverb  categories.  Before  the  definite 
formation  of  the  compounds,  bienqiLerer,  maUraJtary  meno9^ 
preciaVy  etc.,  there  must  have  been  a  period  in  which  linguistic 
usage  hesitated  between  separable  adverb  and  inseparable 
prefix.  While  the  compound  verbs  acquired  a  special  shade 
of  meaning,  the  simple  verbs  continued  to  be  used  mth  the 
same  adverbs  and  consequently,  whenever  qu>e  le  malquiere 
was  used  in  a  sense  not  very  diflferent  fix)m  that  of  gtie  nial 
le  quiere,  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  interpolation,  and  the 
frequency  of  que-le  tended  to  generalize  the  order  que  le  mat 
quiere  and  extend  it  to  other  adverbs. 

In  the  case  of  interpolated  pronoun  subjects,  also,  the 
same  sort  of  analogy  may  have  been  at  work.  While  nos 
and  V08  could  still  be  used  as  stressed  pronouns  without  the 
objective  d,  it  was  possible  to  say  either  que  v6s  yd  digo  or 
quo  yd  v6s  digo.  The  former  order,  as  removing  the  more 
emphatic  word  farther  from  the  verb,  would  usually  be  pre- 
ferred, unless  the  subject  pronoun  received  special  emphasis^ 
In  the  latter  case  the  object  pronoun  would  fall  nearly  to 
the  level  of  an  ordinary  proclitic,  as  both  pronouns  cannot 
have  full  stress  at  the  same  time,  i,  e.,  que  yd  vds  digo.  The 
analogy  of  the  order  que  (a)  vds  yd  digo  would  facilitate  the 
extension  of  the  interpolated  order  qii£  vos-yo-digo. 

It  is  my  belief  that  interpolation  is  a  phenomenon  arising 
first  in  western  dialects  and  extending  itself  to  the  dialects 
of  Old  Castile,  in  which  it  undergoes  considerable  modifica- 
tion and  restriction.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  ever 
reached  the  popular  dialects  of  New  Castile  ^  and  Aragon, 
and  to  this  fact  I  attribute  its  final  fall  in  Castilian. 

There  are  not  wanting  analogical  forces  wliich  may  have 
helped  to  restore    the  normal  order  to  absolute  dominion. 

^  Of.  discussion  of  text  of  Juan  Ruiz,  chap,  u,  above. 
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Chief  among  these  I  reckon  the  change  of  position  of  the 
Tcrb  in  dependent  clauses.  The  verb,  which  in  early  Cas- 
tilian  tends  to  stand  Kt  the  end  of  a  dependent  clause,  is  in 
the  course  of  the  xiv  and  xv  centuries  pretty  generally 
tnuisferred  to  the  second  place,  i.  e.,  it  follows  the  exordium. 
The  causes  of  this  change  of  word  order  ought  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  investigation.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  them  here,  but  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
how  this  change  of  word  order  greatly  reduces  the  number 
of  occasions  for  interpolation.  In  the  later  word  order  non 
still  continues  to  stand  before  the  verb,  but  adverbs  and 
pronoun  subjects  follow  more  often  than  they  precede.  It 
lesolted  from  the  above  that  non  remained  the  only  frequent 
interpolation  cat^ory  and,  antagonized  by  the  normal  order 
constant  in  principal  clauses,  could  not  stand  alone. 

C0NCX.UDING  Note. 

In  oonduding,  I  wish  to  express  my  sense  of  deep  obli- 
gation to  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon,  and  to  Professor  C.  H. 
Oiandgent,  editor-in-chief  of  this  publication.  To  both  of 
these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  much  helpftd  criticism 
and  many  valuable  suggestions.  To  Professor  Sheldon 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  suggested  the  investigation. 

WiNTHBOP  Holt  Chenery. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note, — ^The  arrangement  of  the  illustrative  material,  contained  in  this 
Appendix,  is  explained  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  Part  One,  The  num- 
bering of  the  texts  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  lAst  of  TexU.  The 
page  number  of  the  beginning  of  each  article  is  indicated  in  the  Table  cf 
OonterUs. 

1. 

POEMA  DEL  Cm. 

1.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  Que  si  non  la  quebrantas por 
fuerca,  que  non  gda  abriese  nadi,  v.  34 ;  De  noche  lo  lieuen,  que  non  lo  vean 
christianos,  93 ;  Rachel  et  Vidas,  amos  me  dat  las  manoe,  Que  non  me  descu- 
brades  a  moitos  nin  a  christianoe,  107  ;  Con  grand  iura  meted  7  las  fes  amce. 
Que  non  Uts  catedes  en  todo  aqueste  alio,  121 ;  Por  aduzir  las  archas  ei  meter 
las  en  uuestro  saluo,  Que  non  lo  sepan  moros  nin  christianoe,  145 ;  Por  tal 
lo  faze  myo  ^d  que  no  to  {L  lo)  ventasse  nadi,  433 ;  Todo  gelo  dize,  que 
nol  en  cubre  (1.  encubre)  nada,  922 ;  Sonrrisos  el  caboeo,  que  non  lo  pudo 
en  durar,  946  ;  A  mi  dedes  C.  caualleros,  que  non  uos  pido  mas,  1129  ;  Mas 
le  vienen  a  mjo  ^id,  sabet,  que  nos  le  van,  1207 ;  Que  presa  es  Valen^u^ 
que  non  gela  enparan,  1223  ;  Con  el  Mjnajna  AlbarSanez  qu^  no8  le  parte  de 
80  bra^o,  1244  ;  Las  puertas  del  alca9ar  que  non  ae  abriessen  de  dia  nin  de 
ooch,  2002  ;  M70  ^id  selos  gafiara,  que  non  geloa  dieran  en  don,  2011 ;  Mas 
bien  sabet  verdad  que  non  lo  leuante  yo,  2199  ;  De  que  non  me  fallaren  I08 
yf antes  de  Carrion,  2793 ;  Vna  cofia  sobre  los  peloe  dun  escarin  de  pro, 
Con  oro  es  obrada,  fecha  por  Razon,  Que  non  le  contalassen  los  peloe  al 
buen  ^id  Canpeador,  3096  ;  En  prestan  les  delo  agejio,  que  non  Us  cumple 
lo  suyo,  3248  ;  El  Bey  alos  de  myo  ^d  de  noche  los  en  bio,  Que  notes  dies- 
sen  salto  nin  ouiessen  pauor,  3699.  2)  SI :  Que  si  non  la  quebrantas  per 
fuerca,  que  non  gela  abriese  nadi,  34 ;  Des  fechos  nos  ha  el  ^id,  sabet,  si  no 
nos  yal,  1433  ;  Si  nolo  dexas  por  myo  ^id  el  de  Biuar,  Tal  cosa  uos  faria 
que  por  el  mundo  sonas,  2677.  3)  Quando,  etc.  Asconden  se  de  myo  ^id, 
ea  nol  osan  dezir  nada,  30 ;  Poeo  en  la  glera  quando  nol  coge  nadi  en  casa, 
59  ;  Vna  des  leatan9a  ea  non  la  fizo  alguandre,  1081 ;  Vos  casades  mis  fijas, 
oa  non  gelas  do  yo,  2110  ;  Ellos  lo  temen,  ca  non  lo  piesso  yo,  2501 ;  El  caso 
mis  fijas,  ca  non  gelas  di  yo,  2908 ;  Oa  non  me  priso  aella  fijo  de  mugier 
nada,  3285. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  io  non.  1)  Que:  Non  viene  ala  pueent,  ca  por  el 
agua  apassado,  Que  gelo  non  ventanssen  de  Burgos  ome  nado,  151 ;  Esto 
mando  myo  9^d,  Minaya  lo  ouo  consseiado :  Que  ning^  onle  delos  sos 
ques  le  non  spidies,  onol  besas  la  man[o],  1252.    2)  SI:  No  example.     3) 
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Ovtado:  Quando  Uu  non  queriedes,   ya  canes  trajdores,   ^Por  que  las 
■Bcaoades  de  Valencia  sua  honores?  3263. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  bitn  lo.  1)  Que:  Por  miedo  del  Bey  Alfonaso, 
qtu  am  lo  auien  pando,  33 ;  Pues  que  aqui  uos  veo,  prendet  de  mi  oepedado, 
247  ;  £1  ^d  que  bien  nos  quiera  nada  non  perdeia,  1389  ;  Mager  que  mcd  le 
queramoe,  non  gelo  podremos  fer,  1524  ;  Por  que  <un  Uu  en  bio  dond  ellas 
son  pegadas,  1812 ;  Yos  con  ellos  sed,  que  assi  uos  lo  mando  yo,  2179  ;  Dios, 
qtte  bien  los  siruio  atodo  so  sabor,  2650 ;  Enemigo  de  myo  ^id,  que  siemprd 
boaco  mal,  2998 ;  Mas  en  nuestro  iuuizio  assi  lo  mandamos  nos,  Que  aqui 
lo  enteigedes  dentro  en  la  cort,  3227 ;  ...  si  non  tenedes  dineros,  ecbad 
[A]la  Tnos  pefios,  que  bien  mm  lo  daiaian  sobrelos,  3735.  2)  Si:  Que  ti 
anies  Iom  catassen  que  fnessen  periuradoe,  164  ;  Si  bien  Uu  seruides,  yo  aos 
Sendie  boen  galardon,  2582.  3)  Quando,  etc.  Cb  assU  dieran  Is,  feet  gelo 
auien  iuiado,  163 ;  Legolas  al  ooiapon,  ca  mucho  Uu  queria,  276 ;  Salios  le 
de  sol  espada,  ea  muehol  andido  el  cauallo,  1726 ;  Gradid  melo,  mis  fijas, 
ca  bien  uos  he  casadas,  2189. 

b)  Qm,  sly  quando  lo  bien.  1)  Que:  Por  esso  uos  la  do  ^rue  2a  bien 
cuxiedee  nos,  3196.    2)3)  Si,  Quando,  etc.    No  examples. 

3.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  yo  lo.    1 )  Que :  Fata  queyome  page  sobre  mio  buen 

canalloy  498 ;  Non  de  rancbe  ninguno  fata  que  yo  lo  mande,  703  ;  Mas  vale 

91M  nos  los  TexcamoSy  que  ellos  coian  el  [p]an,  1691 ;  Bien  melo  creades, 

que  d  uos  casa,  ca  non  70,  2204.     2)  SI :  Sabet  bien  que  si  ellos  le  viessen, 

Bcm  esa^Mua  de  muert,  2774.    3)  Quando,  etc.     Non  lo  conpra,  ca  el  selo 

aoie  coosigo,  67 ;  Do  yo  uos  ea  biss  (L  enbiss)  bien  abria  tal  esperan^a, 

490 ;  Mas  quaando  d  mdo  busca,  yr  gelo  be  70  demandar,  966 ;  Tomauas  a 

Mnmiedro,  oadsela  k  ganada,  1196 ;  Saldrien  del  monesterio  do  die  Uu 

dexo,  1353 ;  Quamdo  uos  los  fueredes  ferir,  entrare  yo  del  otra  part,  1696  ; 

Mas  pues  bos  h  queredes,  en  tremos  en  la  Bazon,  1893 ;  Dad  manero  a  qui 

IsB  de,  quando  uos  las  tomades,  2133  ;  Assi  como  yo  las  prendo  daquent,  co&o 

B  fosse  delant,  2137 ;  Quando  uos  nos  casaredes  bien  seremos  Bicas,  2195 : 

QHoado  d  lo  oyo  pesol  de  oora^on,  2815;  Al  puno  bien  estan,  ca  d  selo 

mando,  3089 ;  Cb  uos  ^  casastes,  Bey,  sabredes  que  fer  oy,  3150 ;  Quando 

^  los  an  apechar,  non  gelos  quiero  yo,  3235. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Quez^^^^d,  beso  uuestra  mano,  endon  que  la 
f>  tjn,  179  ;  En  esta  heredad  que  uos  yo  he  ganada,  1607  ;  Fijas  del  9^d, 
por  gue  2ai  vos  dexastes,  3368.  2)  SI:  Si  Us  yo  visquier,  seran  duenas 
Bien,  825.    3)  Quando,  etc.    No  example. 

AmmmUous  example.  Qui  lo  fer  non  quisiesse,  o  no  yr  a  mi  cort,  Quite 
i&To  Beino,  cadel  non  be  sabor,  2993. 

2. 
YiDA  DE  Saitta  Mabia  Egepciaca. 

!«  a)  Que  (el,  cuando)  non  lo: 

Que  noQ  es  pecado  tan  grande 
Ni  tan  orrible 
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Que  rum  U  faga  Dios, 

Non  le  faga  perdon,  v.  32. 
Qu«  rum  sse  deuien  marauillar 

De  algun  omne  sail  vejen  pecar  54. 
Que  non  ae  pueden  de  ella  toller,  175. 
Non  pudo  estar  que  non  se  hiria,  317. 
Que  non  lo  sierua  en  los  mice  dias,  508. 
Mas  tanto  lo  tenie  ^1  por  pre^iado 

Que  non  lo  darie  por  yn  cauallo,  911. 
Con  ^1  comen96  de  ffablar, 

Que  non  aae  le  quiso  mas  (elar,  981. 
Ca  ella  non  sabie  ssu  nombre 

Si  non  gelo  dixiesse  algun  homne,  993. 
£n  tal  guisa  8er&  contada 

Que  non  aae  pelari  hi  nada,  1139. 
b)  Que  lo  non: 

Sus  parientes  quando  la  veyan 

Por  poco  que  ae  non  murien,  y.  103. 

2.  Out  (fl,  cuando)  io  blen: 

E  dezax^  aquesta  vida 

Que  mueho  la  e  mantenida,  510. 
Bien  puedes  ffiar  por  el  tu  Senyor 

Que  aiempre  lo  seruiste  a  onor,  1045. 
Quando  lo  aur^  soterrado 

Ruega  por  ell  que  aaitees  aoomendado,  1367. 
b)  Que  blen  lo.    No  example. 

3.  a)  Que  (tl,  cuando)  yo  lo: 

Ffaz  non  perdon  que  tu  lo  tienes,  1075. 
Quando  dUi  lo  vi6  asi  andar 
Luego  comien9a  de  llamar,  1112. 
b)  Que  lo  yo.    No  example. 

3. 

LiBRO  DE  ApOLONIO. 

Stzs.  1-328. 

1.  a)  Que  non  lo;  tl  non  lo;  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  Stz.  15,  y.  4; 
aO,  3 ;  35,  1 ;  236,  3 ;  290,  4 ;  314,  4.  2)  81:  289,  4.  3)  Quando,  etc.: 
13,  4 ;  95,  4  ;  158,  4. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  non.  No  examples. 

2.  a)  Que,  tl,  quando  bitn  lo.  1)  Quo:  18,  3 ;  246,  2  ;  302,  4.  2)  81: 
319,  3.  3)  Quando,  ttc. :  83,  1  ;  298,  3. 

b)  Qut,  tl  quando  lo  blen.  No  examples. 

3.  a)  Qut,  tl,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Qut:  53,  4.  2)  SI:  1,  2  ;  82,  1 ;  247, 
1 ;  303,  4.  3)  Quando,  ttc. :  206,  2 ;  230,  3 ;  232,  3 ;  237,  1 ;  238,  4. 
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b)  Quo,  si,  quando  lo  yo.    No  examples. 

^  (vo  !• :  Fija,  u  ros  queiedes  buscanne  gnuit  placer,  Qae  vo§  yo 

Acopre  aja  mucho  que  grade9er,  166,  2. 
6.  Mnitive.     Por  blen  lo :  Diome  enel  mar  salto  per  mas  me  desmentirt 

b)  Por  lo  bltn,  etc.    No  example. 


GOKZAI/)  DE  BeBCEO. 

1.  a)  Type  quo  no  lo. 

81LO6.  Bien  sabia  al  diablo  tenerle  la  fronteia,  Que  non  lo  engannaflio 
por  ningnna  manera,  sts.  48,  t.  4.  Cuiiti6  gran  negligen^ia  a  los  que  lo 
Bopieron  El  logar  do  estido,  que  non  lo  escribieron,  71,  2.  O  creo  por 
Teotora,  que  non  lo  entendieron,  71,  3.  Por  Dioe  que  non  me  quieraa  tan 
mocho  aegudar,  176,  1.  Lo  que  de9ir  yos  quieio,  que  non  lo  retrajadeBy 
228,  4.  data  que  non  las  pierdas,  238,  3.  Sabet  que  nol  oyieron  dos  Te9ea  ^ 
damar,  726,  2. 

Milt. AN.  Tienie  bien  sue  memoria,  Que  non  lo  engannasse  la  yida  trami- 
tenia,  Btz.  123,  v.  4.  Gomi09erme  deviedes  tu  e  tu  ermandat.  Que  non  me 
le?antaasedes  crimen  de  felsedat,  267,  4.  Que  ante  los  yengaron  que  non 
los  re9ibieron,  446,  4. 

M188A.  Por  ent  a  los  dis^ipulos  di6  signo  spe9ial  Que  non  9e  aoostaasen  a 
ei  hospital,  50,  4. 

Laubencio.   Que  non  me  desempares,  por  Dios  e  caridat,  64,  2. 

LooRES.  Menester  nos  a,  sennores,  su  mer^  recadar.  Que  non  noe  de»- 
coDoecan  a  la  bora  de  entrar,  167,  4. 

M1LAOB0&  Esto  bien  lo  creades  :  Que  avie  de  noblezas  tantas  diversi- 
dades,  Que  non  Uu  contarien  priores  nin  abbades,  10,  4.  Madre  eres  de  fijo 
ikalde  derechero.  Que  nol  pla^  la  fuerza  nin  es  end  playentero,  90,  4. 
Dilis  que  non  lo  dexen  7  otro  trentanario,  107,  3.  Fueron  mal  rependidos 
que  non  lo  degollaron,  153,  3.  Dios  el  nuestro  sennor  alcalde  derechero, 
Al  que  non  se  encubre  bod^;a  nin  9ellero,  244,  2.  Embiaron  al  bispo  por 
n  carta  de9ir.  Que  non  Uu  visitaba,  511,  4.  Por  poco  la  gent  loca  que  non 
^  adoiaba,  724,  4.  Veredes  el  diablo  que  trae  mala  manna,  Los  que  non 
Kkguardan,  839,  4. 

OsiA.     Sennor,  dixo,  e  padre,  peroque  non  ie  veo,  103,  1. 
b)  Type  que  lo  no. 

H18BA.     Los  qu^  lo  non  entienden  bien  deben  preguntar,  48,  1. 

liAUBENCio.     Los  que  lo  non  fi^ieren  quierelos  martiriar,  29,  4. 

LooBES.  Sennor  mer9d  te  pido  de  que  tanto  fepbte,  Que  me  non  abor- 
iCKu,  98,  4. 

Doblaron  su  peccado  los  que  la  non  creyeron,  128,  4. 

Mand6  de  la  ^udat  que  m  non  derramassen,  131,  3. 

M11AOBO&     Ubert,  Ubert,  por  qu^  me  non  recudes?  293,  2. 

pQsok)  en  porfiaao  porque  lo  non  pagabo,  685,  2. 
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2.  a)  Type  tl  no  lo. 

Silos.  Si  non  los  amparare  el  padron  del  logar,  155,  3.  Si  nan  vo8  lo 
tollieron  nuestros  grayes  pecadoe,  283,  1.  Oa  si  non  U  yaliease,  a  poca  de 
sazon  Serie  ^iego,  706,  3.  Dixo :  si  non  me  saca  Dioe  el  nueBtro  sennor 
Desti  qui  me  tiene  non  me  fi9ier  amor,  712,  2. 

MiLiiAN.     Si  non  se  meiorasse  que  eerie  destruida,  281,  3. 

MiSBA.     Oa  peearie  a  (^esar  si  non  lo  acabassen,  243,  4. 

Laubencio.     Si  non  me  lieyas,  padre,  en  tu  809iedat,  64,  3. 

Melagros.  Del  mal  si  non  te  guardas,  caerds  en  peor,  261,  4.  Madie, 
si  non  nos  yales,  de  ti  non  nos  partremos,  393,  1.  Todo  es  recabdado  si  non 
ie  repindieres,  728,  4. 

Oria.     Si  non  te  lo  quitare  conseio  del  pecado,  El  que  hizo  a  Eya  comer 
el  mal  bocado,  96,  3. 
b)  Type  si  lo  no. 

SiLOB.  So  en  fiero  afruento  con  tal  enfermedat,  Si  me  non  acorriere  la  ta 
grant  piadat,  411,  4, 

MHiiiAN.  Dissolis  por  conseio  una  f uert  profe9ia :  Que  sis  non  qoisieaBen 
quitar  da  la  foUia,  Serien  todoe  destructos,  283,  2. 

Sennor,  si  nos  non  sanas,  daqui  nunqua  iztremos,  327,  1. 

Si  los  non  escuchasen  non  fi9ieran  locura,  408,  4. 

LooREB.     Si  7108  non  yales,  madre,  podemosnos  perder,  223,  2. 

3.  a)  Type  quando  no  lo. 

Silos.     Quando  non  lo  lejesse,  de9ir  non  lo  querria,  73,  3. 
MissA.     Quando  non  lo  quisieron  los  diestros  repebir,  51,  1. 
LooRES.     Quando  non  me  atreyo  a  essas,  digome  destas  menores  85,  2. 
b)  Type  quando  lo  no. 
MiLLAN.     Por  poco  se  non  riso,  tant  oyo  grant  sabor,  222,  4. 

4.  a)  Type  que  blen  lo. 

Silos.  Bey,  dixo,  mal  fa^es,  que  tanto  me  denuestas,  148,  1.  Deaende 
adelante,  porque  bien  la  partieron,  Di61e8  Dios  buen  conseio,  461,  1.  Ter* 
neme  por  pagado,  que  bien  me  soldades,  760,  3.  En  caridat  yos  ruego,  que 
luego  los  digades,  760,  4. 

MiLLAN.     Deste  seet  seguros  que  bien  vos  fallaredes,  480,  3. 

LooRES.  Porque  la  yirtut  podemos  entender.  Que  bien  se  podia  dellos 
sin  anna  defender,  59,  3. 

MiLAOROS.  Benedicta  sea  ella  que  bien  gdo  cumpli6, 130,  2.  Lo  que  alii 
methieremoB  que  bien  lo  empleamos,  498,  4.  Tanto  era  grant  ooaa  que  abet 
lo  creya,  837,  4. 

Oria.     Fizonoe  esta  gratia  porque  bien  lo  quisiemos,  68,  4. 
b)  Type  que  lo  blen.    No  examples. 

5.  a)  Type  tl  blen  lo. 

MiLLAN.  Si  bien  lo  entendiessedes,  sodes  bien  escapadoe,  276,  1.  Deste 
fleet  seguros  que  bien  yos  fallaredes,  Si  bien  lis  enyiaredes  esto  que  lis 
deyedes,  480,  4. 
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K1LAOBO8.    Los  que  taerto  li  tienen  o  que  la  desirvieron,  Delia  merged 
ginaitn,  si  bien  gda  pidienm,  376,  2. 

Obia.  Madie,  u  bien  me  qoieies,  e  pio  me  qnieies  boscar,  Manda  llanuur 
loBcIerigos,  193,  1. 

b)  Type  si  lo  blen.    No  examples. 
t  a)  Type  quando  blen  lo. 

U1LA.QB0&.     Quando  bien  la  catares,  tola  es  mas  qne  mia,  669,  3. 
Qbia.     Seris  fuerte  embargada  de  enfermedat  mortal,  Qual  nunoa  la 
OTiste,  temsla  bien  por  tal,  135,  4. 

b)  Type  quando  lo  blen.    No  examples. 

7.  a)  Tjrpe  que  yo  lo. 

81LOB.  Porqae  viene  aquesto,  que  vos  melo  digades,  239,  2.  Esto  qae 
p  tos  digo  todo  lo  probaredes,  448,  4.  Empez6  muj  afirmes  al  Criador 
rogar,  Qae  elU  la  demiasse  conseio  embiar,  450,  3.  En  gra^  vos  lo  pido, 
que  por  Dios  lo  fagades,  De  sendos  pater  noetres,  que  vw  me  acorrades, 
760,2. 

MiBBA.  En  el  sn  amor  sancto  que  &.  la  en9ienda,  102,  3.  Ru^a  a  Dios 
por  fl  e  por  bos  enoomendadoe,  Que  U  los  absuelira  de  todoe  los  pecados, 
269,2. 

LooBES.     Tu  ante  est&s  presta  que  nas  te  demandemos,  217,  3. 

MiLAOBoe.     Veidat  es,  non  mentira,  esto  que  to  vaa  digo,  276,  2.     Que- 
nen  a  Dios  rogar,  Que  eUi  lis  mostrase  qual  debiessen  alzar,  307,  4.    Bu8c6 
al  omne  bono  que  ella  li  mandara,  491,  2.     Duenna,  disso  el  bispo,  porque 
w  lo  neguedes,  Non  seredes  creida,  550,  3.     O  que  onme  es  esti  que  vos  me . 
presentades?  736,  3. 

Obia.     EBpert6  ella  luego  que  eOas  la  dexaron,  108,  4. 
b)  Type  que  lo  yo. 

MiaBA.  Mer^et  pido  a  todos  por  la  ley  que  tenedes  De  sendos  pater 
DQEtres  que  me  vos  ajudedes,  297,  3. 

MiLAGBoe.     Lo  que  lii  il  di^ia  &9ieielo  probar,  725,  3. 

8.  a)  Type  si  yo  lo. 

SiLoe.    Todo  es  tu  provecho,  ntulo  entendiesses,  431,  1. 

MnxAK.     Bien  me  ten  por  babieca  ayo  telo  oonsiento,  116,  4. 

MiasA.  8i  tot  me  esperaasedes  por  vuestro  bien  seer,  Oyriedes  razones 
qoe  TOS  faran  plaper,  107,  3. 

iiiLAOBOB.  Qi  ff08  me  escuchasedes  por  vuestro  consiment,  Querriayos 
ooQtar  un  buen  aveniment,  1,  2.  Mas  si  ^  me  quissiesses  del  tuio  acreer, 
Ken  te  lo  cuidaba  a  un  plazo  render,  640,  3.  Si  ^  fe  enfiare,  io  por  el  su 
uaor  Acreert^  lo  mio  sin  otro  fiador,  644,  1.  Mas  si  ^  me  fallieres,  a  ellos 
veptai^  652,  3.     Mas  si  tu  me  falle9es  non  me  tengo  a  nada,  818,  2. 

b)  Type  si  lo  yo.    No  examples. 
9*  a)  T^  quando  yo  lo. 

Silos.    Conmio  &  lo  asmaba,  todo  assi  avino,  162,  1. 
b)  l^pe  quando  lo  yo.    No  example. 
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lie  complido,  1112,  4 ;  Gonseidlos  el  rej  qrte  any  to  feziessen,  1477,  1 ;  Mas 
q%i€  mucho  lo  digamoe,  en  fado  lo  ooieste,  1487,  4 ;  Los  que  fnays  te  cuydas 
en  tu  mano  tener,  Solo  que  te  non  uean  te  an  de  falle^er,  1764,  4 ;  Mas  tan 
bien  se  sabia  la  atalaya  oomponer  Que  nunoa  lo  podioron  asmar  nen  oonno- 
89er,  1872,  4 ;  Mas  mer9ed  te  pedimos  los  qu^  bien  U  queremos,  Que  saigas 
contra  fuera,  nos  te  repibremos,  2062,  2 ;  Quien  no  la  ha  prouada  deue  a 
Dies  rogar  Que  nunoa  gt  la,  dexe  en  este  mundo  prouar,  2097,  4 ;  Prometio- 
les  grant  promessa  ante  que  ende  ae  partiesse,  2198,  1 ;  Mas  deuemos  a  Dioa 
la  su  merged  pedir  Que  nunea  uoa  dexe  ensajarlo  nen  sentir,  2259,  4  ;  Loa 
que  bien  lo  amauan  aulen  gran  sabor,  2372,  3 ;  Dies  lo  eche  en  lugar  que 
nunca  lo  desate,  2453,  4 ;  Gre9ia  do  a  Perdicas,  ca  sey  que  bien  la  embrego, 
2470,  2. 

2)  SI:  Muchas  uezes  uos  dixi,  se  bien  uos  acordades,  De  can  que  mucho 
ladra  nunca  uos  del  temades,  742,  3 ;  Si  assy  nos  estor9ieren  estoe  esta 
uegada,  Quantos  esto  oyeren  non  dar&n  por  nos  nada,  1060,  1 ;  Se  mcu  te 
contendieres  serto  por  fol  tenido,  2330,  2. 

3)  Quando,  etc.  I>ex6  al  rej  por  muerto,  ca  tcmto  se  valla,  156,  1 ;  No 
lo  crey6  el  rey,  ca  bien  lo  cono9ie,  857,  3  ;  Por  f ^  a  mi  non  pesa,  ca  bien  lo 
mere9ioron,  1067,  4  ;  Exi6  luego  a  €1,  ca  mucho  lo  temie,  1298,  3  ;  Quando 
es  contra  mi  ca  bien  se  mantouioron,  2477,  3  ;  La  gloria  deste  mundo  quien 
bien  la  quiaier  amar,  2506,  1. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  bien.  1)  Que:  Su  amo  Aristotil  que  lo  auie 
criado,  Era  muy  alegre  porgue  lo  aesi  ueja  onrrado,  177,  4. 

2)  Si:  Sertdn mas leales m 2o oAsy fezieres,  48,  3  ;  Oa 8i 2o &ten entendieeses, 
mucho  te  escame^en,  360,  4. 

3 )  Quando,  etc.     Sennor,  9iego6  se  uean  quantos  uos  mal  9egaron,  2488,  2. 
3.   a)  Que,  si,  quando  yo  io.     1)  Que:  Dixieron  ellos:  plaznos  porque 

uos  lo  mandades,  293,  4 ;  Far^  de  uoluntat  lo  que  uos  me  mandades,  330,  4 ; 
A  esto,  dixo  P&ris,  iudgo  que  tu  la  lieues,  362,  4 ;  Dezie  quel  touiessen  lo 
que  fue  narrado,  Se  non  queUes  (u  e.  que  ^  les)  caye  muy  mal  e  diguisado, 
470,  4  ;  Dir^,  se  nos  tomamos,  que  ellos  nos  uenyioron,  687,  4 ;  Sol  que  tu 
nos  uiuas  por  ricos  nos  tenemos,  748,  3  ;  Que  yo  uos  quiera  mucho  todoa  los 
uipios  dezir,  2247,  1 ;  Sennor,  por  estas  nouas  que  nos  les  leuaremos  Ne  nos 
darfin  aluistra,  nen  grado  non  auremos,  2489,  1. 

2)  SI :  Aqui  te  mer9ed  pedir  si  tu  lo  destruyeres,  219,  1 ;  Situlo  otor- 
gares  que  esto  es  derecho,  Fallar-tas  ende  bien,  auras  end  grant  prouecho, 
345,  1;  Si  el  me  cometies,  41  leuar&  el  prez  649,  3  ;  Mas  se  uos  nos  guiazdes 
a  essas  santidades,  Daruos  emos  offerendas  que  mannas  uos  querades^ 
2321,  3. 

3)  Quando,  etc.     Siempre  lo  quiso  bien,  caUUo  meregie,  857,  4. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Que:  Se  quisierdes  fazer  esto  que  uos  yo 
ruego,  329,  4 ;  Que  quier  que  nos  el  da,  nos  essol  grade9imos,  1771,  4 ; 
"Porque  me  uos  querades  encara  falle^er,  Lo  que  yo  non  cuydo  oyr  nen  ueer, 
2130,  1. 
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2)  SI:  Mas  ae  lo  iu  mandaases,  empie^o  tj  a^ia  Que  non  prunes  mal 

qaieo  lo  non  mere9ia,  751,  3 ;  Todos  desien :  sennor,  ualer  non  te  podemos  ; 
Mas  meiyed  te  pedimos  los  que  bien  te  quereoios,  Que  saigas  contra  fuera, 
noe  te  repbremoe :  Sennor  aetetu  pierdes  nos  todos  nos  perdemos,  2062,  4  ; 
Por  on  mal  castello  que  non  ual  un  figo,  Mal  eaaeUiu  pierdes  e  quantos 
8QD  contigo,  2063,  2. 

3)  Qiindo,  etc.  Quando  sopo  el  rey  las  nouas  del  cauallo  tan  fiere, 
Bixo :  nol  prenda  ombre  se  lo  70  non  presiere :  Greet  que  ser&  manso 
^[ucaido  lo  yo  ouiere  :  Perder&  toda  braueza  quando  70  en  ^1  souiere,  102,  3  ; 
£n  giant  caeta  uisquieron,  nunqua  den  se  quitaron,  Qval  la  ellos  ouieron  a 
Qos  tal  la  dexaron,  186,  4. 

i  Que,  si,  quando  lo .     1)  Que:  No  example.     2)  S\:  Si  lo  yo 

aaber  puedo  non  me  lo  podr&  lograr,  34,  3  ;  Quando  sopo  el  re7  las  nouas 
del  cauallo  tan  fiere,  Bixo  :  nol  prenda  ombre  aeloyo  non  presiere,  102,  2  ; 
Mas  segunt  nuestro  seso,  si  lo  por  bien  touiesses,  Vna  coea  de  nueuo  querri- 
ODos  que  feziesses,  291,  1 ;  Dart^  70  casamiento  muger  qual  tu  quisieres, 
Por  casar  o  casada  qual  tu  por  bien  touieres,  Nunca  te  fallir^  st  me  iu  non 
blle^eres,  362,  3.  3)  Quando,  etc.  Al  sennor  enna  bataia  mu7  bien  lo 
aindaua,  Non  tomarie  rienda  quien  aeaH  U^aua,  113,  4 ;  Quando  se  omnes 
nieii  catan  uassallos  e  sennores,  Gaualleros  e  clerigos,  a  buelta  lauradores, 
Abbades  e  obispos  e  los  otros  pastores,  En  todos  ba  acbaques  de  diuersas 
oolores,  1666,  1 ;  Pero  GraJter  el  bono  en  su  uersificar  Seya  ende  cansado, 
do qaerie destaiar,  Dixo  de  la  materia mucbo  en  este  logar  Quando  la  drey 
dixo  quierolo  70  cuntar,  1935,  4 ;  Las  bonas  calagrannas  que  se  quieren 
sl^ar,  Las  otras  moleias  que  fazen  las  uieias  trotar.  La  torronts  amorosa 
bona  pond  lagar,  Quanto  uos  omne  non  podrie  dezir  nen  cuntar,  1967,  4. 

b.  Que,  si  ....  io  no.  1)  Que:  Feri6  entre  los  re78  que  a  D&rio 
goaidauan,  Pooos  auie  b7  dellos  qtu  dU  se  non  duldauan,  959,  4 ;  Yo  te 
labi^  do9  aruoles  en  este  monte  mostrar.  Que  non  puedes  tal  cosa  entre  to 
coer  asmar  :  QaeUos  te  non  digan  en  que  puede  finar,  2318,  3. 

2)  81 :  Mas  conseiarte  quiero  a  toda  mi  cordura,  Se  de  nos  te  non  partes 
aoris  mala  aentura,  120,  4. 

&  Anomalous  examples.  Ouol  por  uentura  el  infante  a  ueer,  Desque  lo 
ttuto  DUO  nos  le  pudo  asconder,  160,  2 ;  Aqui  te  merged  pedir  si  tu  lo 
dertra7ere8,  Nunca  acabar6s  todo  lo  que  quisieres,  219, 1 ;  Fijos  e  mugieres 
por  mi  los  oluidestes,  E  lo  que  70  quis  nunca  lo  uos  oontradixiestes,  2120,  4. 

7.  Infinitive,  a)  Por  bien  lo:  Dieronie  dos  bondades  por  frien  ^  acabar, 
^1  2 ;  Pero  dubdaua  Ector  en  bien  se  meter,  600,  3 ;  Apeds  el  bon  ombre 
por  meior  se  encobrir,  1028,  3 ;  Por  uerdai  uos  dezir  de  tal  golpe  me  pago, 
1211,  4 ;  Fizo  cara  fremosa  por  meior  se  encobrir,  1489,  2  ;  Darlo  a  Ale- 
xandre por  meior  lo  auer,  1538,  3. 

b)  Por  lo  bien  :  Mas  preste  fue  Filotas  por  lo  luego  uengar,  971,  3. 
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6. 

POEMA  DE  FERNAK  QOIH^AJJSZ. 

1.  a)  Que,  sl|  quando  non  io.  1)  Que:  Que  rum  le  {M,  nol)  pudieron 
(ellas)  danno  ninguno  fazer  (M.  fer),  stz.  Ill,  v.  2;  Que  non  ae  podrrytai 
deso  los  frran^eses  alabar,  129,  3 ;  Dexii  le  que  non  le  mejorare  valia  de  vna 
meaja,  291,  4 ;  Ovjeron  a  iomar  (su)  acuerdo  que  non  gdo  oonsejasen  (M. 
departjessen),  337, 1 ;  Estoa  e  otrros  muchoe  que  {non)  voa  he  nonbrado(8), 
353,  1 ;  Por  que  non  los  podia  Tender  andaira  muy  cuytado,  364,  2  ;  Pedimoa 
te  por  melted  que  non  nos  fagas  trajdores,  420,  2 ;  Dixo  que  non le(M,  nol) 
daria  yalia  de  vn  (M.  dun)  dinero,  744,  3.  2)  SI:  j$y  non  te  do  yo  a 
£Bpan(n)a  non  coma  yo  mas  pan,  44,  3.  3)  Quando:  Cb  non  ae  toYO  del 
por  bjen  aoonsejado,  207,  2 ;  Ca  non  lo  fueron  nunca  nuestros  ante^esores, 
420,  3 ;  Ayye  sabor  de  ver  le  el  que  (M.  qoien)  non  le  avya  vysto  (M. 
vydo) ,  606,  4. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Que:  No  example.  2)  SI :  Sy  los  non 
aoonyan  que  eran  desbaratadoe,  530,  4.     3)  Quando  :  No  example. 

2.  a)  Que,  sl,  quando  blen  lo .  1 )  Que  :  stz.  129,  t.  4 ;  144,  1 ;  231, 
2;  553,  4;  750,  3.    2)  SI:  No  example.     3)  Quando:  (3,  1)  ;  748,  2. 

3.  a)  Que,  sl,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Que  :  Por  esto  ha  meneBter  que  not 
los  ooometamos,  305,  1 ;  Que  l  por  que  avja  miedo  pues  que  el  me  ayvdaya? 
427,  4 ;  Que  el  Us  deria  que  querje  la  serpyente  demost(r)ar,  472,  3 ;  (Oa) 
de  lo  que  ellos  se  pagan  tyenen  lo  por  mejor,  629,  4.  2)  S\:  'E  ay  vos  {lo) 
quisyesedes  el  podrrya  escapar,  624,  4  ;  3)  Quando :  Caelles  daria  a3ruda  por 
que  la  anparasen,  115,  4. 

b)  Que,  sl,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Que  :  Quanto  que  ie  yo  digo  ten  lo  por 
a8eguran9a,  238,  3.     2)  3)  SI,  Quando,  etc.    No  examples. 

4.  Que,  sl,  quando  lo .    No  examples. 

5.  Anomalous  examples.  Por  conqueryr  a  Espanna  segunt  que  elloa 
cuydavan.  Que  ge  la  conquerryan  mas  non  lo  byen  asmavan,  132, 4 ;  Sennor, 
dicho  te  he  lo  que  te  dezir  queria,  344,  1. 

6.  Infinitive.    Por  non  lo.    Por  non  wa  detener  en  otrras  ledanias,  267,  1. 

7. 
El  Cantab  de  los  Cantares. 

1.  a)  SI  non  lo.  Si  non  te  connoces  tu  fermosa  entre  las  mugieres,  Cap. 
I,  V.  7. 

2.  b)   Que  lo  blen.    ^Qual  es  el  to  omado  del  amor  por  que  noa 
ooniurest?    Gap.  V,  v.  9. 

8a. 

PoEME  D*  Amour. —iJomanio,  xvi,  368  ff. 

1.   a)  Que  no  lo. 

Que  nom  fiziese  mal  la  siesta,  t.  34. 
Que  nom  fizies  mal  la  calentura,  36. 
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Pero  86  que  no  me  oono^ia,  100. 
b)  Qm  lo  no.    No  example. 
^  a)  (Hit  (si,  etc.)  yo  lo. 

Mas  »  {i)o  te  vies  una  yegada, 

A  plan  me  qaeryeB  por  amada,  96. 
Yo  000091  luego  las  alfayas 

Que  yo  ielat  avia  embiadas,  123. 
Ela  oonno9io  una  mi  9i(n)ta  man  a  mano 
Qv^da  la  fiziera  oon  la  su  mano,  125. 
b)  Quo  lo  yo.    No  example. 

8b. 
D^BAT  DU  Vm  BT  DB  L'Eau.— iZomonio,  xvi,  376  ff. 

1.  Que  no  lo. 

Qae  no  a  bomne  que  no  lo  sepa 
Qne  fillo  sodes  de  la  pepa,  y.  34. 

2.  Qm  bitn  lo. 

£  contar  t'e  otras  mis  manas, 

Mas  temoy  que  hugo  te  asanas,  81. 
&    Qm  yo  lo. 

Bon  yino,  si  yos  de  Dios  saint, 

Que  voB  me  &gades  agora  ana  yirtod,  66. 

8c 
Db  Loe  DiBZ  MAifDAMiENTO& —jRomama,  xvi,  379  ff. 

1.  Quo  no  lo. 

£  demande  del  perdimento  del  bien,  qne  muitas  yeses  poria  el 
oome  fa^er  bien  que  non  lo  fii^e,  p.  381,  L  37. 

2.  81  no  lo. 

£n  este  peca  qni  fiere  padre  o  madre  o  qui  los  fa^e  irados  por 
pantolas  o  por  feitos  o  H  no  los  socorre  de  lo  que  an  mester, 
380,  11. 

Pero  qoal  pecado  a  feito  tal  pena  deye  sofrir  e  leyar,  que,  «i  non 
te  escarmentasen  los  omnes  del  mal  que  fa^en,  381,  26. 

9. 

DoCnMENTOB  DE  AlFGNSO  X. 

1.  a)  Que  non  lo :  et  si  non  el  que  non  los  a3rudase,  p.  9,  1.  16  (Priyi- 
legio  de  Alfonso  X  del  alio  1263).  ^  el  aldea  que  non  Us  ayudase,  9,  17 
(Ibid.).  Et  aquellos  priyillegios  que  ban  los  de  C6rdoya  que  non  le 
embaixoi,  22,  3  (Carta  de  Alfonso  X  del  alio  1264).  6  por  que  diga  que  es 
m  pariente,  que  nonle  yala  ni  se  excuse  por  ende,  42,  13  (Ordenanza  de 
Alfonso  X  del  afio  1264). 
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b)  Qui  lo  non  :  de  guisa  que  quando  el  otro  &  qui  demandaba  avie 
meester  bocero  que  lo  non  podie  ayer,  42,  7  (Ordenanza  de  Alfonso  X  del 
afio  1254). 

2.  a)  Qui  bien  lo  :  que  aasi  lo  usaron  de  grand  tienpo  (aca),  44,  19 
(Fuero  de  Alfonso  X  del  afio  1254).    mando  que  casi  lo  tomen,  45, 1  (Ibid.  )• 

8.   a)  Que  yo  io.    No  examples. 

b)  Que  io  yo.  en  razon  de  los  molinos  del  aze3rte  qu^  les  yo  dy,  16, 
3  (Privilegio  de  Alfonso  X  del  afio  1253).  ^  en  los  castiellos  que  (es  yo  di, 
32,  25  (Ckrta  de  Alfonso  X  del  afio  1254).  Vos  sabedes  bien  que  vo8  yo 
embi^  una  mi  carta,  38,  3  (Carta  de  Alfonso  X  del  afio  1254).  por  este 
heredamiento  que  vos  yo  do,  11,  22  (Privilegio  de  Alfonso  X  del  afio  1253). 

10. 

Leyenda  de  LOS  Infantes  de  Laba. 

(De  la  06nica  General  que  mand6  componer  el  Bey  Don  Alfonso  X.) 

cdps.  i-vn. 

1.  a)  Que,  si  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que  :  et  por  que  non  me  puedo  dellos 
uengar  (que  yo  YTZ) ,  218,  24 ;  bien  uos  digo  uerdad,  que  non  me  plaze  por 
que  esta  carrera  queredes  yr,  222,  26 ;  mas  tantoe  eran  muchos  loa  moros 
que  no  Us  podien  dar  cabo,  230,  1.  2)  Si.  No  example.  3)  Quando  :  ea 
non  uos  es  mester,  222,  15. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  non.  2)  Que  :  mas  pero  tanto  uos  ruego  que  me 
non  firades  otra  uez,  211,  10 ;  desuio  la  cabe9a  del  colpe,  assi  quel  non 
alcanpo  sinon  poco  por  ell  onbro,  211,  14 ;  bien  cuedo  que  lo  non  faze  por  al 
sinon  por  que  nos  enamoremos  dell  (q.  n.  lo  IBYT),  213,  21 ;  yo  non 
querria  uiuir  un  dia  mas  fasta  quel  non  uengasse,  214,  23  ;  et  demientre  que 
el  fuere  en  mio  poder,  conseiouos  quel  non  fagades  ningun  mal  ( que  nol  T, 
q.  n.  le  G),  215,  19  ;  assi  quel  non  pudo  ella  defender  (que  nol  T,  q.  n.  le 
B,  q.  n.  lo  I),  215,  22 ;  pesoles  tanto  que  non  pudiera  mas,  assi  que  se  non 
sopieron  y  dar  oonseio,  216,  22  ;  por  tal  que  se  non  guardassen  dell  ( non  se 
Z) ,  217,  23  ;  por  que  lo  non  descrubiesse,  219,  15  ;  pues  que  me  non  queredes 
creer  de  oonseio  (pues  non  me  I),  223,  12 ;  et  que  lo  non  deuie  fazer  por 
ninguna  manera,  223,  21 ;  ^rtas  uos  digo  que  lo  7um  tengo  por  bien  (non  lo 
aU  MSS,  exe,  EA),  226,  11 ;  non  uoe  incal  tomar  ganan9ias  que  uos  non 
seran  prouechosas,  227,  18.  2 )  Si.  No  example.  3)  Quando  :  ca  vo» 
lo  non  podria  soflrir  (non  uos  lo  I),  211,  11. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  bien  lo.  1)  Que  :  que  bien  me  semeia  que  non 
fiiblan  de  otro  cauallero  tanto  como  de  uos,  210,  16  ;  de  guisa  que  luegcl  fizo 
ciebar  la  sangre  por  las  narizes,  211,  21.  2)  Si:  si  bien  me  queredes,  219, 
2.  3)  Quando  :  a  esse  logar  mismo,  cayw>s  atendre  yo,  219,  7 ;  ca  mucAo 
1108  tienen  los  moros  en  grand  quexa,  231,  8. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  bien.    No  examples. 
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3.  a)  Qye,  si,  qutndo  yo  lo.    1)  Qut:  que  cuedarien  losomnes  que  el 

let  tiiste9iem  la  maerte,  224,  4.     2)  S\:  et  n  uoe  lo  touieredes  por  bien  de 

JT  oomigo,  pUueer  me  a  ende  macho  (lo  oos  I),  221,  11.    3)  Quando  :  et 

non  aji8  miedo,  cayote  amparaie,  214,  7  ;  et  8o£Erit  ooe,  cayo  voe  prometo 

que  tal  derecho  nos  de  ende,  217,  10 ;  ea  el  loa  atendrie  en  la  nega  de 

Jehroe,  222,  5 ;  fijos,  non  ayades  miedo,  ea  yo  uoe  dire  lo  que  es,  228,  2. 

b)  Qot,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Quo:  etdassi  fuere,  non  noe  escape  a 
oida,  zunqud  eUa  quiera  amparar  (aunque  ella  lo  q.  IB,  mager  que  lo  e. 
(qoellal  T)  q.  YT,  maguer  q.  e.  L  q.  GZ),  215,  11 ;  et  enuia  uos  rogar 
quel  enuiedes  recabdo  de  lo  que  uoe  dl  enuia  dezir,  220,  10 ;  de  coea  que  uo9 
yo  diga  (yo  only  in  EA),  223,  13 ;  mas  todo  esto  que  les  el  mandaua  fazer, 
227,  15 ;  ca  los  agueroe,  que  uos  yo  dixe  que  nos  eran  contrallos,  229,  4 ;  el 
espada  con  que  loa  el  descabe9ava,  235,  9.  2)  SI :  et  <t  ^  uoe  touieredes  por 
bien,  grades^er  voe  lo  ya  mucho  (uos  lo  YGZ),  218,  8.  3)  Quando  :  may 
rioo  Tema  de  Cordoua  don  (]k>n9aluo,  si  Dios  quisiere,  dol  yo  enuio,  219, 19. 

4    Que,  si,  quando  lo 1)   Que:   este  que  uos  esta  mi  carta 

aduae,  218,  23 ;  pues  que  lo  a  £azer  auedes  (q.  de  (a  I)  fazerlo  au.  YTGI), 
219,  22 ;  poia  yr  fazer  aquello  que  les  el  tio  mandara  (el  t.  les  IB,  les 
mandaoa  sa  do  YTZ),  227,  17 ;  Pues  que  Us  esto  ouo  dicho  (esto  les  oR 
eaxept  £A),  228, 10.  2)  81 :  et  <t  um  alguna  cosa  fizo  (si  alg.  EIBG),  215, 
18.   3 )  Quando :  Boy  Blasquez  quando  les  aquello  oyo  ( les  lacking  in  YTZQ  A ), 

224,  18 ;  Quando  le  aquello  oyo  dezir  (q.  le  aq.  E,  q.  aq.  le  I,  q.  aq.  aU  the 
otken)^  228,  18 ;  et  Munno  Salido  aasi  euemo  le  esto  ouo  dicho  (como  le  o. 
d.  e.  I,  onno  esto  dixo  YTZ),  228,  22. 

5.  Anomalous,  par  Dios,  tio,  nunqua  uos  yo  meres;!  porque  uos  tan 
grand  colpe  me  diessedes  (yo  nunca  uos  I,  n.  u.  lo  yo  B),  211,  7 ;  mas  si 
fuxiere  contra  donna  Uanbla,  yl  ella  acogiere  (e  o  ela  coller  A,  e  ella  lo  ac 
all  exe,  E),  215,  10 ;  en  mal  ora  uos  yo  crie  (yo  uos  cr.  I),  223,  12 ;  que 
rnudio  mas  la  non  deuie  el  temer  (non  la  G),  223,  25 ;  don  Munno  Salido, 
siempre  me  uos  fustes  contrallo  en  quanto  padiestes  (uos  lacking  in  YTZAB), 

225,  5 ;  en  mal  dia  uos  yo  do  soldadas  (do  yo  TB),  225,  18  ;  pues  que  uoa 
Teedes  a  Munno  Salido  assi  me  desondrar,  et  me  non  dades  derecho  dell 
(dod  meaUexe.  EA),  225,  19. 

11. 

Gban  Ck)KQUi8TA  De  Ultraj^ab. 
Cdpe.  I-XX. 

1.  a)  1)  Quo  non  lo:  e  pues  que  nol  fall6,  tom6se,  pfig.  505,  col.  1,  1. 
37 ;  porgii«  non  se  aseguraba  en  el  Soldan,  506,  2,  35 ;  que  non  era  home 
que  las  yiese  que  non  se  maravillase  ende  mucho,  507,  1,  15 ;  el  rio  es  de 
guiaa  .  • .  que  non  lo  pueden  sacar  contra  &  aquella  parte,  510, 1,  37  ;  habian 
de  ir  en  pos  los  enemigos,  que  non  les  tomaba  sabor  de  folgar,  510,  2, 18  ;  aai 
que  non  hs  osaron  oometer,  511,  2,  5 ;  6  dijol  que  nol  semejaba  que  era  su 
honra,  514,  1,  8.     2)  81  non  lo  :  m  non  Us  diese  sos  quitaciones,  506,  2,  4. 
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b)  Quo  lo  non  :  4  por  destorbar  aqael  fecho  en  cuanto  A  pudiese  que 
96  mm  campliese,  505,  1 »  10 ;  4  agaa  tanta,  que  Its  non  fallesciese  &  homes 
nin  i,  bestias,  505,  1,  29 ;  por^u^  Im  non  levaae  el  viento,  506,  1,  38 ;  ^ 
aqaelloe  que  ae  non  pagaren  ende,  508,  1,  8 ;  yorque  lo  non  entendiese  Sim- 
oon, 509,  2, 11 ;  4  que  si  todoe  hi  fincasen  que  Its  non  abondaria,  512, 12  ;  £ 
pora  facer  atal  fecho,  que  se  non  debiera  trabajar  tan  baen  home  como  ^1, 
513,  2,  50  ;  en  tal  manera  que  me  segure  que  me  non  fagan  mal  sub  yentee, 
513,  2,  55. 

3.  a)  Quo  yo  lo  :  non  por^ue  ^  m  connoeciese  nin  se  toviese  por  heredeio 
de  Mafomat,  508,  2,  33. 

b)  Quo  lo  yo  :  do  quier  que  lea  H  mandase,  505,  1,  4 ;  ^  faced  aquello 
quevoa  a  dir&,  508,  1,  31. 

4.  Quando  lo estonoes  dijieron  los  mandaderos  del  "Bej  que  lo 

firmase  ^1,  asf  como  h  el  Bej  fidera,  507,  2,  18. 

12a. 

Don  Juan  Maiotiil  :  £l  Libbo  de  la  Caza. 

1.  a)  Quo  non  lo.  assi  que  non  ae  falla  que  del  Bey  tolomeo  aca 
ningun  Bej  nin  otro  omne  tanto  fiziesse  por  ello  oommo  el,  p.  1,  L  4 ;  Et 
como  quiera  que  non  ha  tienen  por  tan  nobles,  10,  10 ;  Pero  que  non  ae 
atraviessen  las  pefiolas,  10,  24  ;  que  non  ae  despante  nin  dexe  de  comer  por 
elloB,  22,  8 ;  en  guisa  que  non  le  pueda  morder,  30,  19 ;  Et  quando  loa 
falcones  fueren  bien  tenprados  por  aventura  que  non  la  fallaren,  34,  4 ;  que 
guarde  que  non  le  de  acomer,  35,  11 ;  Pero  non  lo  quiere  el  aqui  nonbrar 
por  que  non  lo  tengan  por  muy  chufador,  43,  20 ;  £t  que  sea  guardado  que 
non  lea  de  el  sereno  enla  cabepa,  51,  15  ;  dize  Don  iohan  que  non  ae  atreuio 
el  a  fablar  enella  ninguna  cosa,  54,  29 ;  £t  la  mejor  maestria  paia  eeto  ea 
que  non  ha  dezen  estar  tanto,  64,  16  ;  Et  dize  don  iohan  que  non  ae  acuerda 
deloe  nonbres,  89,  5  ;  mas  dize  que  non  aele  a^erto  de  cayar  en  ellaa,  89,  20. 
b)  Quo  lo  non.  Otrosi  quando  los  canes  llegan  ala  grua  que  esta  der- 
ribada  quanto  bien  la  toman  en  g^ardar  los  falcones  qudea  non  fazen  ningun 
mal,  p.  8,  1.  1 ;  que  los  azores  queh  non  pueden  fazer,  8,  7 ;  Delos  bomis 
non  quiso  Don  iohan  fablar  mucho  "porque  ae  non  paga  mucho  dela  su  ca^, 
14,  8  ;  en  guisa  qudea  non  fagan  mal,  17,  23  ;  en  guisa  que  la  non  pierda  7, 
25,  10  ;  avn  que  algunas  cosas  menguen  que  ac  non  pueden  fazer,  27,  15  ;  e 
que  guarde  qud  non  de  acomer  nunca  de  vna  came  sobre  otra,  35,  8 ;  e  deuen 
los  guardar  que  loa  non  pongan  en  ningun  lugar,  35,  24 ;  guardandol  toda 
bia  quel  non  fagan  enojo,  36,  8  ;  Otro  si  si  quisiere  cafar  garya  ese  atreuiere 
enel  falcon  que  traen,  quel  non  pierda  por  alto  deuen  poner  gentes  enloa 
lugares  do  entendiere  que  se  Bendra  38,  24 ;  Pero  el  quela  non  puede  matar, 
39,  20 ;  Et  por  que  muchas  otras  cosas  puede  acae89er  en  esta  ca^  que  ae 
non  podrian  escriuir,  41,  5  ;  Et  si  oviere  vn  tomiello  yerca  delas  piuelas  por 
que  ae  non  pueda  Beuoluer  el  falcon  sera  mejor,  49,  11 ;  Et  quando  alguna 
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con  se  emase  que  ae  non  padiese  conplir.  49,  14  ;  ca  inuchas  ooeas  conte89e 
ikiB  fiJoones  enlas  madas  que  ae  non  puede  poner  en  escripto,  49,  17  ;  Pero 
fid  mm  deuen  dar  grant  papo,  58,  29  ;  Otroei  le  deuen  gnardar  qud  non 
teogso  en  caaa  may  fria,  60,  24  ;  e  quando  los  ca^adores  las  dizen  los  quelo 
«M 800  tan  ca^adores  que  son  chufadores  (1.  quelo  non  son  tanto  dizen  que), 
80,  20 ;  mas  loe  qu^  non  qnieren  creer  lo  tienen  por  mentira,  80,  25. 

2.  I)  Si  non  lo.  mas  ei  non  ae  vafia  non  deue  consentir  que  se  eche 
<ie  ooche,  17,  11 ;  £t  m  non  gdo  pudieren  fazer  tragar  deuen  le  meter  yn 
peda^o  del  por  la  garganta,  63,  5  ;  £t  m  non  lo  fazen  ca9arian  con  otro  omne 
mas  DOD  commo  pertenespe  ca^ar  al  grant  sefior,  67,  15. 

b)  Si  io  non.  ca  m  to  non  fuessen  mas  seria  la  su  ca^a  enojosa  que 
aibroaa,  19,  17 ;  e  m  (a  non  quisiere  tomar  volando  deuen  le  tirar  por  el 
ooidel,  24,  29  ;  £t  aila  non  matare  dar  le  muj  grant  fanbre,  26,  5. 

3.  I)  Quando  non  lo.  Pero  si  el  falconero  fuere  bueno  el  poma  Becabdo 
ttodo  ca  non  ae  podria  poner  en  escripto  todaa  las  maneras,  30,  7  ;  Et  alo  en 
otro  lagar  do  non  lo  solia  auer,  83,  6. 

b)  Quando  lo  non.    No  example. 

4.  a)  Quo  blon  lo.  £t  dize  Don  iohan  qnelos  que  estos  dos  omes  fazen 
CO  ca^  de  adores  qm  maa  lo  tienne  el  por  marauiUa  que  por  sabiduria  de 
capa,  8,  19  ;  £t  dize  Don  iohan  que  yai  contes^io  ael  esto,  16,  13  ;  por  que 
CB  ma  delas  coeaa  que  maa  le  enbiaue9e,  17,  7 ;  £t  dize  que  ya  lo  fizo  el 
muchas  yezes,  43,  10 ;  £t  dize  don  iohan  que  avn  el  fasta  que  don  Bemon 
dorche  yino  que  ad  laa  yia  ca^ar,  44,  13  ;  qu£  aai  lo  fare  escriuir,  46,  28  ;  £t 
oommo  foeren  cres^iendo  las  tiserae,  que  an  Ua  deuen  menguar  la  quantia, 
50,  20 ;  Et  dize  don  iohan  que  ya  la  mato  y  con  Scones,  79,  24. 

b)  Quo  lo  bion.  e  deaque  la  aaai  matare  deuen  gela  montar,  26,  12 ; 
ca  por  que  esten  magros  e  fanbrientos  comerian  tanto  queh  nunea  podrian 
toller,  47,  23  ;  aalno  ende  quanto  tafie  alo  que  se  allega  la  teorica  alo  que 
m  agora  ysa  enlas  enfermedades  delos  falcones,  55,  1. 

5.  Si  bion  lo  and  Si  lo  bion.    No  examples. 

6.  Quando  blon  lo.    quando  Inen  ae  ayudan  los  ynos  aloe  otros,  7,  24. 

7.  a)  Quo  (tl,  otc.)  yo  io.  £t  la  mejor  maestria  para  esto  es  que  non 
los  dexen  estar  tanto  los  picos  por  fazer  fasta  quel  adea  comien9e  aquebrar  e 
adesgajar,  64,  17. 

b)  Quo  (si,  otc.)  lo  yo.  £t  quien  pudiesse  ysar  dela  ca^a  eommo 
la  el  ordeno  non  erraria  en  ninguna  cosa,  3,  7  ;  e  nUentre  lo  el  comiere,  29, 
27 ;  £t  el  £alconero  deue  caualgar  ndentre  lo  d  come,  37,  26. 

8.  Quo  lo .     los  giri^tes  de  que  ae  agora  maa  pagan,  9,  4 ;  Los 

escoros  de  que  ae  agora  maa  pagan,  11,  9 ;  Los  neblis  de  que  ae  agora  maa 
pagan,  12,  21 ;  Los  baharis  de  que  ae  agora  maa  pagan,  13,  22 ;  que  es  la 
oosa  del  mundo  de  que  ae  elloe  maa  espantan,  16,  17 ;  e  yn  a9or  tor^uelo 
perdigoero  de  que  ae  omne  non  duela  mucho,  67,  4. 
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12b. 

Don  Juan  Manuel:  El  Libro  del  Cavallebo  et  del  Escudebo. 

1.  a)  Quo,  si,  quando  no  lo.  1 )  Quo :  Et  el  ^apatero,  que  non  se  guardaua 
de  aquello,  443,  20 ;  por  razon  qiie  non  «e  podra  escusar,  444,  26 ;  et  tan 
aproueclioea  cosa  es  para  los  buenos  et  para  los  entendudoe  el  saber,  que  non 
lo  pucden  olbidar  por  los  bienes  corporales,  464,  22 ;  que  quando  uiniere, 
que  falle  que  non  le  enpeyio  la  su  partida  dende,  465,  6  ;  et  que  ban  nobres 
(L  nombres)  sefialados  que  non  se  entiendan  en  otra  arte,  468,  16 ;  por  que 
non  U  oyo  nin  fablo  enello  tantas  vegadas,  por  que  complida  mente  lo 
pudiesse  entender,  471,  7  ;  Et  para  que  esten  las  otras  que  non  se  mueben  et 
que  lieuen  loe  otros  9iello6,  478,  8 ;  Ca  sin  dubda  non  ha  omne  que  bien 
pare  mientes  en  los  fechos  que  nuestro  sefior  dios  faze  en  el  9ielo  et  en  la 
tierra,  que  non  le  deua  mucho  amar  et  loar,  479,  11  ;  que  non  le  deua  mucho 
temer,  479,  15 ;  fara  quanto  pudiere  por  que  non  lo  acabe,  495,  1 ;  Todaa 
estas  aves  biuen  enlos  vermos  et  enla  tierra  seca,  que  non  se  aprouechan  del 
agua,  503,  21 ;  o  que  vsan  non  por  la  arte  dela  estrclleria  mas  por  los  juyzios 
que  non  ae  pueden  saber  verdadera  mente,  511,  24 ;  deuemos  crer  que  lo 
lieua  por  que  non  le  quiere  dexar  en  cste  mundo,  514,  27  ;  Ca  (ierto  es  que 
los  que  son  malos  et  fazen  malas  obras  et  non  se  arepienten  nin  se  quieren 
partir  dellas,  que  si  alguna  buena  andan9a  an,  que  non  lea  puede  durar 
mucho,  515,  26. 

2)  Si :  Et  8t  non  lo  guardare,  todo  su  fecho  traera  errado,  486,  29  ;  a  non 
V08  lo  (1.  si  non  vos)  diere  la  repuesta  tan  complida,  non  uos  marabilledea, 
505,  15 ;  Ca  gi  non  lo  fiziessen,  venir  les  ya  ende  dos  dafios  muj  grandes, 
513,  26  ;  Et  por  esta  Hazon  gi  non  uoa  pudiere  responder  complida  mente, 
516,  1. 

3)  Quando,  etc.  Et  do  non  laa  fallare  fechas,  fazer  las  el  buenas  et 
derechas,  451,  14  ;  Ca  vnos  toman  muj  grant  pesar  quando  non  aelea  faze  lo 
que  ellos  quieren,  459,  21. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Que:  Et  faziendose  estas  cosas  commo 
deuen,  conplido  es  el  sacramento,  avn  qtte  se  non  fagan  y  otros  conplimientOB 
et  noblezas,  453,  18 ;  Et  alas  otras  que  vos  non  respondi,  461,  27 ;  por  que 
cuydo  que  vos  non  fazen  tan  grant  mengua  delas  saber,  461,  28  ;  Quiero  vos 
agora  dezir  vnas  cosas  que  vos  non  dixe  entonye,  475,  16  ;  et  da  a  entender 
alos  suyos  que  lo  non  ha,  476,  26 ;  Ca  non  a  cosa  por  bien  dicha  que  sea, 
que,  sy  muchas  vegadas  se  dize  vna  en  por  (1.  pos)  otra,  que  se  non  enoje 
della  el  que  la  oye,  482,  22 ;  Mas  las  otras  estrellas  (que)  lieua  el  9ielOy 
segund  que  de  suso  es  dicho,  son  las  que  se  non  mueuen  et  son  puestas  aseme- 
janza,  485,  25 ;  Et  en  las  cosas  quel  non  cumplen  mucho  non  fazen  grant 
fuerya  enle  ayudar  enellas,  494,  26 ;  Et  avn  yo  tengo  que  vos  non  podria 
responder  complida  mente,  512,  24  ;  la  otro  (sic)  es  que  las  cosas  que  el  a 
de  librar  que  las  non  acomiende  a  otri,  519,  29 ;  Ay  muchas  otras  tierras 
emque  las  non  conospen  nin  se  podrian  criar,  520,  13  ;  y  que  non  son  may 
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aproaecbosas  nin  de  may  buen  recabdo,  que  me  non  pongades  culpa  nin  vob 
marabilledes  ende,  520,  32 ;  £t  alo  que  me  rogastes  que  vos  non  fiziesse  mas 
pregootasy  521,  23 ;  Capitolo  L^  primo,  commo  el  cauallero  anyiano  Kogo 
al  caaallero  nouel  que  ae  non  paitiesse  del  ante  de  su  finamiento,  522,  8 ; 
£t  BogQ  al  caoaUero  man9ebo  que  ae  non  paitiesBe  del  fasta  que  el  nuestro 
Kfior  camplieaae  la  sa  yoluntad  enel,  522,  20. 

2)  81:  o  por  que  el  (L  quel)  seria  dafio  o  yerguen9a,  m  lo  non  diesse, 
457,  8;  non  yob  deuedes  marabillar,  gi  uoa  non  respondiere  por  aquellas 
poJabras  mismaa  que  son  de  aquella  arte,  468,  18  ;  non  uos  deuedes  mara- 
hillar,  n  uob  non  respondiere  aesta  pregunta  tan  complida  mente  commo 
avia  mester,  471, 11 ;  £t  por  ende  non  vos  marabilledes,  n  uob  non  Respon- 
diere aesto  oomplida  mente,  485,  17. 

3)  Quando,  ttc.  £t  como  deue  fazer  enel  tiempo  dela  guerra  o  dela  paz, 
si  foe  (L  foesse)  muj  Rico  o  abon(d)ado,  Et  commo  quando  lo  non  fuesse 
tanto,  458,  4. 

2.  a)  Quo  bton  lo :  £t  por  que  todas  las  cosas  se  fazen  por  lo  que  omne  oje 
opor  lo  que  dize,  segunt  que  yavoahe  dicho  de  suso,  481,  24  ;  commo  quier 
que  nunea  le  pnede  fablar,  487,  17  ;  Ca  non  ha  oosa  que  mas  ae  allegue  con 
]as  maneras  del  cauallero  que  ser  montero,  498,  25 ;  qwe  aaaz  le  faze  dios 
merged  complida,  si  enesto  a9ierta  conmio  deue,  507,  3 ;  £t  deuen  ser  9iert06 
que  mucho  bien  que  fagan  qtie  nunea  lea  sera  olbidado,  519,  12. 

b)  Quo  lo  blon:  £t  lo  que  ae  agora  alongo,  tengo  que  non  fue  si  non 
por  mi  peccado,  447,  10  ;  Et  otrosi  tiene(n)  que  vna  delas  cosas  que  la  maa 
acrespenta,  es  meter  en  scripto  las  cosas  que  fallan,  449,  4 ;  Et  asi  es  la 
caualleria  conplida,  ca  todas  las  otras  cosas  que  ae  y  fazen  son  por  bendi- 
^iones,  454,  1 ;  £t  aesta  pregunta  que  me  agora  fazedes,  que  cosa  son  los 
angeles,  470,  9  :  vos  deuedes  saber  que  vna  delas  cosas  que  ae  maa  vsa  enla 
caualleria,  475,  17  ;  et  por  que  los  omnes  se  aprouechen  et  se  siruan  dellas 
en  aquellas  cosas  queU{a)  maa  cumplieren,  507,  22. 

3.  a)  Quo,  tl,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Que:  Et  quando  falardes  algunas  (1. 
alguna)  que  non  ay  muj  buen  recado,  tened  por  (ierto  que  yo  la^  poner 
en  este  libro,  447,  21 ;  Pero  ala  pregunta  que  uoa  me  feziestes,  commo  quier 
que  en  pocas  palabras  non  uos  podria  conplida  mente  responder,  451,  8  ;  Et 
cied  que  yo  me  tengo  por  muy  tenudo  de  vos  seruir,  4G2,  18  ;  Que  muchas 
delas  preguntas  que  voa  m«  feziestes  son  de  artes  et  de  s^iencias  9iertas,  467, 
28  ;  el  fara  en  guisa  que  en  qual  quier  manera  que  ayades  cuydo  (1.  caydo) 
en  qual  quier  destos  pecados,  que  el  voa  dara  consejo,  491,  27  ;  Por  que  dios 
qniso  dar  galardon  al  alma  del  cauallero  an9iano  por  los  seruipos  que  el  le 
aria  fechos,  522,  15.  2)  81:  Pero  deue  omne  auer  buena  8peran9a  que,  ai 
el  m  aripiente,  quel  abra  dios  mer^et,  493,  11 ;  Et  pues  veo  que  vos  tantas 
bfie(n)a8  cosas  me  auedes  mostrado,  que  aiyo  laa  pudiesse  aprender,  que  me 
ca(in)plian  asaz,  521,  27. 

b)  Quo,  tl,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Que:  Mas  de  que  lo  voa  vierdes,  si  me 
eoTiades  dezir  que  vos  pagardes  ende,  448,  12 ;  Pero  si  atodas  estas  pre- 
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guntas  qiLe  me  voa  fazcdes  non  vos  pudiere  yo  responder  por  aquellas  palabras 
mismas,  467,  26  ;  £t  por  ende,  por  que  \as  preguntas  que  me  vos  fazedes  son 
de  scienyias  seftaladas,  468,  15  ;  Et  pues  qui  (1.  que)  en  eslas  cosas  que  me 
vos  preguntades  yo  he  pensado  quanto  el  mi  flaco  cntendimiento  alcancar 
(sic)  puede,  472,  27  ;  a8i  commo  otras  uegadajB  vos  dixe,  todas  vuestras  pre- 
guntas que  ine  vos  fazcdes  son  dobhidas,  486,  11  ;  Et  bien  cred,  fijo,  que  el 
que  esto  dixere  et  lo  entendiere  cs  ( 1.  en)  esta  guisa  que  el  (1.  quel)  seria  muy 
graue  del  dar  Respuesta  a  todas  preguntas  que  me  vos  feziestes,  488,  16 ; 
Mas  la  manera  en  que  omne  semeja  al  mundo  et  es  todas  las  cosas,  es  en 
esta  manera  que  ttw  yo  dire,  488,  17  ;  Fijo,  fasta  aqui  todas  las  preguntas 
que  me  vos  feziestes  fueron  senziellas  et  dobladas,  494,  1 ;  Fijo,  commo  quier 
que  yo  tengo  que  atantas  preguntas  et  tan  estraftas  que  me  vos  feziestes,  que 
yo  non  vos  podria  responder,  520,  25 ;  Otrosi  vos  ruego  que,  pues  a  estas 
preguntas  que  me  vos  feziestes  uos  he  respondido  enla  manera  que  yo  pude, 

520,  33  ;  para  enmendar  alguna  cosa  anuestro  sefior  dios  de  muchoe  yerros 
et  pecados  quel  yo  iiz,  521,  5 ;  non  se  commo  pudiesse  grades9er  adios  et  a 
vos  quanto  bien  tengo  que  me  ha  venido  en  estas  cosas  que  me  vos  moetrastes, 

521,  19  ;  Et  pierto  seed  que  yo  tengo  que  todas  estas  cosas  que  me  vos  avedes 
mostrado  son  todas  muy  buenas,  521,  22.  2)  81.  No  example.  3)  Quando, 
etc.  Et  pues  vos  yo  repreliendo  por  que  mudastes  la  manera  et  las  preguntas, 
495,  10  ;  Et  niego  vos  que,  pues  iw  yo  respondi  atodas  las  preguntas,  521,  8. 

4.  Que,  si  lo  — :  Mas  todas  estas  crian9as  et  labores,  quanto  a  aproue- 
chamiento  del  alma  puedcn  ser  apouechamiento  (1.  aprouechosas)  et  pue- 
de(n)  ser  daftosas,  et  todo  es  segund  la  enten9ion  aque  el  omne  lo  faze,  Oa 
tan  bien  del  criar  delos  fijos  delos  omnes  buenos  commo  delas  labores  dichas, 
si  las  omne  faze  a  enten9ion  que  dios  sea  ende  seruido,  511,  11. 

5.  Anomilous  examples:  Et  alo  que  cosa  son  los  angeles,  fijo,  yavosyo 
dixe  quelas  preguntas  que  me  fazedes  son  de  muchas  s^ienpias,  470,  6 ;  Oa 
la  razon  le  da  entender  que  por  quantas  meryedes  le  dios  fizo  et  por  el  poder 
que  ha  de  acalofiar,  510,  20. 

6.  Infinitive,    a)  Por  non  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Por  lo  non:  Bien  veo,  dixo  el  cauallero  anjiano,  que  non  puedo 
escusar  de  uos  non  responder,  467,  18 ;  Por  ende,  por  vos  non  detener,  Re- 
sponder vos  he  en  pocas  palabras,  468,  21  ;  et  por  vos  non  alongar  mucho  el 
libro,  et  por  que  non  fazen  grant  mengua,  non  vos  los  quiero  y  poner  todos 
nombrada  mente,  506,  18  ;  que  lo  dexare  por  vos  non  fazer  enojo,  521,  26. 

12c 

Juan  Manuel  :  Libro  de  Patronio. 

Exemplos  I-XXV. 

1.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  p.  4,  1.  2 ;  6,  11 ;  11,  21 ;  14, 
18 ;  17,  23 ;  19,  19 ;  22,  1 ;  29,  27 ;  35,  4 ;  35,  11  ;  41,  2 ;  42,  20 ;  47,  3 ; 
47,  14 ;  48,  9 ;  50,  8 ;  54,  17 ;  69,  11 ;  62,  1 ;  62, 12 ;  64, 17 ;  66, 16 ;  76, 
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9;  76,  6;  79,  13;  80,  23;  83,  16,     2)  SI:   12,  20;  17,  20;   65,  8.     3) 
Quando:  54,  21 ;  65,  3 ;  94,  13. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  fo  non.  1)  Quo:  7,4  ;  8,  6;  9,  10;  17,  9;  18, 
1 ;  18,  4 ;  18,  6  ;  19,  13 ;  20,  22  ;  27,  10  ;  28,  6  ;  31,  2  ;  34,  16  ;  41,  17  ; 
43, 18;  55,  27 ;  56,  2 ;  57,  6 ;  59,  21 ;  70,  8 ;  72,  16 ;  72,  24 ;  73,  1 ;  76, 
2;  76,  7 ;  77,  21 ;  78,  5 ;  79,  7 ;  80,  14 ;  86,  11 ;  93,  1 ;  94,  7.  2,  3)  81, 
qoando.    No  examples. 

2.  I)  Quo,  si,  quando  bion  lo.    1)  Quo:  19,  5 ;  22, 16 ;  40,  11 ;  42,  7 ; 
66,24;  79,  13.    2)  Si:  50,  16.    3)  Quando:  6S,  26. 

b)  Quo,  si,  quando  lo  bien.    1)  Que:  3,  24;  3,  25;  34,  9;  72,  10. 
2)  SI:  72,  13.    3)  Quando.    No  example. 

3.  I)  Quo,  si,  quando  yo  lo.    1)  Que:  27,  3 ;  47,  15 ;  28,  21 ;  74,  23 ; 
95, 19.    2)  Si:  76,  1.     3)  Quando:  47,  3;  80,  5. 

b)  Quo,  si,  quando  lo  yo.    1)  Que:  5,  2 ;  25,  2 ;  43,  7 ;  94,  12 ;  94, 
15.    2)  Si:  No  example.    3)  Quando:  35,  20;  73,  3. 

4.  Que,  si,  quando  io .     1)  Quo:  et  aun  los  que  lo  tanbien  non 

entendieren,  4,  23.     2,  3)  SI,  quando.   No  examples. 

5.  Anomalous,  et  non  paredes  mientes  a  quanto  floxa  mente  vodo  el 
miega,  69,  9.  (Nota  :  d  eingeschoben,  indem  das  vorhergehende  d  ausfallt 
MEAGg.) 

6.  a)  Por  non  lo:  52,  27. 

13. 

Juan  Ruiz  de  Hita. 

1.   a)  Type  quo  non  lo. 
SI  algunos,  lo  que  non  los  conssejo,  quisieren  vsar  del  loco  amor,  p.  6,  1.  18. 
irespondieron  los  griegos  que  non  las  meresyien,  stz.  47,  v.  3. 
achaque  le  leuanta  por  que  non  le  de  del  pan,  93,  2. 
yete,  dil  qae  me  non  quiera,  qu^  nol  quiero  nil  amo,  101,  4. 
mas,  por  que  non  me  tengades  por  dezidor  medroso,  161,  3. 
que  nol  debatas  luego,  por  mucho  que  se  enforce,  187,  4. 
pero  que  non  la  asueluo  del  furto  tan  ayna,  366,  2. 
ella.  diz  que  nonlo  tenie,  366,  4. 
mucho  mas  te  diria  Saluo  que  non  me  atrevo,  421,  4. 
Non  puede  ser  quien  mal  casa  que  non  se  arrepienta,  436,  4. 
I  cujtado  yo  que  fare  que  non  la  puedo  yo  catar !  590,  2. 
noo  puede  ser  que  non  ae  mueva  canpana  que  se  tafie,  623,  4. 
rrepelo  he  que  non  me  oydes  esto  que  uos  he  fablado,  663,  1. 
^lad  tanto  £  tal  cosa  que  n^m  vos  a  Replntades  (i.  e.,  arrepintades),  721,  2. 
que  fablar  lo  que  nonle  cunple,  722,  3. 

grand  amor  e  grand  ssafia  non  puede  sser  que  non  se  mueva,  731,  4. 
fasta.  que  non  vos  dexen  en  las  puertas  llumasos,  744,  4. 
i  por  que  amas  la  duefia  que  non  te  pre9ia  nada  ?  786,  3. 
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en  duefia  qtie  non  vos  quiere  nin  catar,  nin  ver?  788,  2. 

esta  Ueno  de  doblas,  faacas  que  non  lo  entyendo,  826,  4. 

pues  el  amor  lo  quiere  i  por  que  non  vos  juntades  ?  843,  4. 

E  lechiga  buena  que  nol  coste  nada,  1033,  5. 

leuantose  bjen  alegre  de  lo  que  non  me  peea,  1078,  2. 

e  lo8  de  santa  eulalya,  por  que  non  se  ensanen,  1239,  2. 

ally  Kesponden  todoB  que  non  gdo  conssejauan,  1256,  1. 

que  non  lea  ponen  onrra  la  qiial  deujan  aver,  1390,  4. 

nin  desir  nin  oometer  lo  que  non  le  es  dado,  1407,  2  (MS.  T .  .  .  .  lo  que  le 

non  es  .  .  .  .). 
....  non  me  mates,  que  non  te  podre  fartar,  1426,  3. 
vino  ael  yn  diablo  por  que  nordo  perrdiese,  1456,  2. 
....  ^por  que  nan  me  acorres?  1465,  2. 
e  dil  qw  non  me  diga  de  aquestas  tus  fasanas,  1493,  4. 
....  quanto  ha  que  non  vos  vy  !  1509,  2. 
que  non  gelo  desdefiedes,  pues  que  mas  traher  non  pud,  1511,  2  (Q.  non  gelo 

desdefiedes  pues  mas  traer  non  pud  ;  T.  que  non  gela  ....). 
de  tu  memoria  amarga  non  es  que  non  se  espante,  1520,  4. 
Contra  los  tres  prinpipales  que  non  se  aynnten  de  consuno,  1603,  1, 
e,  Sefior,  vos  veredes,  maguer  que  non  me  alabo,  1624,  3. 

b)  Type  que  lo  non. 
Ante  viene  de  la  fraqueza  dela  natura  humana  que  es  enel  oAe,  que  ae  non 

puede  escapar  de  pecado,  p.  4,  1.  26. 
E  viene  otrosi  dela  mengua  del  buen  entendimiento,  que  lo  non  ha  eston^e, 

por  que  ome  piensa  vanidades  de  pecado,  p.  4,  1.  30. 
vete,  dil  que  me  non  quiera,  que  nol  quiero  nil  amo,  stz.  101,  v.  4. 
pero  mayor  poder  rretuvo  en  sy  que  lea  non  dio,  148,  4. 
loB  que  te  non  prouaron  en  buen  dya  naspieron,  198,  1. 
E  maguer  te  presiese,  crey  que  te  non  matarya,  214,  2. 
Besponde,  i  que  te  fiz  ?  ^  por  que  me  non  diste  dicha    en  quantas  que  ame  ? 

215,  2. 
Por  cobdipia  feciste  atroya  destroyr,  por  la  manpana  escripta,  quese  non 

deuiera  escreuir,  223,  2. 
rruegal  que  te  non  mienta,  muestral  buen  amor,  443,  2. 
I  qual  carrera  tomare  que  me  non  vaya  matar  ?  590,  1. 
atodos  dy  por  rrespuesta  quela  non  queria  non,  de  aquella  feria  mi  cuerpo 

que  tiene  mi  corapon,  658,  3. 
ella  diz  :  "pues  fue  casada  creed  que  se  non  arrepienta,  711,  3  (G.  .  .  .  cret 

ya  que  ella  cons  ienta  (sic) ). 
por  que  me  non  es  agradcspido  nin  me  es  gualardonado,  717,  4  (G.  por  que 

non  me  es  .  .  .  .). 
....  por  que  quieres  departyr    con  duefia  que  te  non  quiere  nin  escuchar 

nin  oyr  ?  789,  3. 
lago  que  me  non  acuerdo  ella  va  come^allo,  808,  3  (G.  fago  que  non  me  .  .  .  )• 
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1DB8 qitelo non  tenia  e  por  end  veniera,  903,  4  (G.  mas  que  non  lo  ,  ,  .  ,). 

pBfflitn)  bjen  dos  dias  que  me  non  pud  leuantar,  944,  3. 

deh^te  non  pagares,  veyla  e  Bye  e  calla,  1021,  4. 

£  JO,  deeque  saly  de  todo  aqueste  Rojdo    tome  Bogar  adioe  qua  me  non 

diese  aoluido,  1043,  4  (G.  que  non  me  .  .  .  .)• 
creo  ^  M  me  non  detenga  en  las  came9erias,  1072,  3  (G.  tengo  que  non 

KRoeienga, ....). 
ttj,  carnal  goloeo,  que  ie  non  cojdas  fartar,  1075,  3  (G.  qua  non  te  cujdas 

....). 
n«epoDdiole  el  flajre  qud  non  serian  perdonados,  ^erca  desto  le  dixo  muchos 

bnenos  ditados,  1129,  3. 
£ji  esto  jerran  mucho,  que  lo  non  pueden  faser,  1145,  1. 
diz:  "voB  que  me  guardades  creo  que  me  non  tomedes,  1208,  3  (G 

que  non  me  tenedes). 
al  que  gda  non  besa,  tenian  lo  por  villano,  1246,  3. 
poooB  ally  £aUe  que  me  non  llamasen  padrasto,  1311,  4. 

2.  a)  Type  si  non  lo. 

tynvn  lo  en9endian  dentro  en  la  natura    de  la  muger  mesquina,  otro  non  les 

atura,  stz.  263,  v.  3. 
ty  nan  k  faze  lo  tuyo  tomas  yra  £  safia,  304,  3. 
dar  te  ha  lo  que  non  coydas  sy  non  te  das  vagar,  629,  4. 
ssy  nol  dan  delas  espuelas  al  cauallo  faron,  641,  1. 
los  plaseres  de  la  vyda  perdedes  si  non  ae  amata,  857,  4. 

b)  Type  si  lo  non. 
d  la  non  sigo,  non  vbo,  el  amor  se  perdera,  689,  1. 
ella,  81  me  non  engafia,  pare89e  que  ama  ami,  706,  2. 
sy  me  non  mesturardes,  dire  vos  Tna  pastija,  916,  4. 

3.  Type  quando  non  lo. 

dexQse  de  amenazar  do  non  gelo  pre9ian  nada,  63,  4. 
dixe :  ''querer  do  non  me  quicren  ffaria  vna  nada,''  106,  2. 
rresponder  do  non  me  llaman  es  vanidad  prouada,  106,  3. 
paes  Sea  te  soldada,  pues  non  te  quise  matar,  254,  4. 
el  diablo  lo  lieua  quando  non  ae  rrecabda,  275,  4,  etc. 

b)  Type  quando  lo  non. 
algnn  triste  ditado  que  podiese  ella  saber,     que  cantase  con  tristeza,  pues  la 

non  podia  aver,  91,  4. 
erre  todo  el  camino  como  quien  lo  non  sabia,  974,  4  (G.  . . .  quien  non  sabia). 

4.  a)  Type  quo  blon  lo. 

que  sienpre  lo  loemos  en  prosa  £  en  canto,  stz.  11,  v.  3. 
que  ante  les  convenia  con  sus  sabios  disputar,  48,  2. 
que  nunca  lo  diste  avno,  pidiendo  telo  9iento,  248,  4. 
....  aqual  quier  que  ally  se  atiene,  385,  3. 
que  mas  la  enpendia  .  .  .  .,  522,  3. 
lo  que  mas  le  defienden  .  .  .  .,  523,  2. 
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qu£  nuneah  beuieni,  prouolo  por  gu  dafio,  529,  2  (G.  que  lo  non  veujeim 

). 

Al  que  demos  lo  beae  .  .  .  .,  548,  3. 
ca  el  que  mucho  se  alaba  .  .  .  .,  557,  4. 
...  I  quiera  dios  que  bien  me  Kesponda  !  650,  2. 
.  .  .  que  agas  vos  he  fablado,  717,  1. 

que  mal  se  laua  la  cara 741,  4. 

.  .  .  que  mol  le  pla9e,  778,  4. 
.  .  .  maguer  que  sienpre  vos  encargo,  832,  2. 
lo  que  nunca  ae  pade  Keparar  .  .  .  .,  887,  3. 

,  .  .  Ruego  te  que  bien  las  mires,  908,  4. 
des^ue  bien  la  guarde  .  .  .  .,  933,  3. 
,  .  .  que  byen  te  dare  qae  yantes,  967,  3. 
,  .  .  que  ansy  te  conbidas,  976,  1. 
,  .  .  delo  que  mas  me  asafio,  1070,  4. 
Por  que  tanto  me  tardo  .  .  .  .,  1382,  1. 
.  .  de  lo  que  oyer  me  fableste,  1140,  2. 
. .  .  Segund  que  ya  te  digo,  1481,  1. 
lo  que  eras  le  fablardes  .  .  .  .,  1496,  2. 
.  .  que  antes  me  era  abierta,  1519,  4. 
. .  que  luego  la  vayan  asoterrar,  1539,  1. 
.  .  que  aimj  nos  de  vallen,  1601,  1. 
b)  Type  que  lo  bien. 
mas  arde  e  mas  se  quema  qual  quier  que  te  mas  ama,  197,  2. 
quando  su  muger  dalyda  Ics  cabellos  le  corto  enque  avia  la  fuer^a,  E  desque 

la  byen  cobro,  asy  mesmo  con  yra  e  aotros  muchos  mato,  308,  3. 
El  que  la  mucho  sygue,  519,  1. 

£1  quela  mucho  vsa,     enel  common  lo  tyene,  maguer  se  le  escusa,  519,  1. 
enlo  quel  mucho  piden  anda  muy  en^endida,  525,  4  (G.  .  .  .  que  mucho 

piden). 
la  que  te  oy  defama,  eras  te  querra  Amigo,  573,  3. 
desque  vy  que  me  mal  yua,  fuy  me  dende  safiudo,  1310,  4  (G,  T,  .  .  .  .  que 

mal  me  yua  ....)• 
con  ellas  estas  cantigas  que  vos  aqui  Robre,  1319,  2. 

lo6  mas  nobles  presenta  la  duefia  ques  mas  pre9ia,  1338,  3  (G,  T,  .  .  .  que 
mas  se  pre9ia). 

5.  a)  Type  si  bien  lo. 

cantas :  **  letatus  sum '' — sy  ally  se  detiene,  385,  2. 
sy  mueho  la  amades  mas  vos  tyene  amado,  798,  4. 
b)  Type  tl  lo  bien.     No  example. 

6.  a)  Type  quando  bien  io. 

del  miedo  que  he  avido  ;  quando  bien  me  lo  cato,  1382,  2. 

b )  Type  quando  lo  bien. 
amor,  quien  te  mas  sygue,  quemas  le  cuerpo  e  alma,  197,  3. 
eras  te  dara  la  puerta  quien  te  oy  9ierra  el  postigo,  573,  2. 
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7.  a)  Type  quo  yo  lo. 

^jro^quebrantaria .  .  .  .,  62,  1. 

^TKjquetu  no8  diste,  por  nuestras  boxes  vanas,  203,  3. 

laego  que  tula  vieres  .  .  .  .,  647,  2. 

aquesto  que  yo  ros  he  fablado,  732,  4. 

ella  rerdat  me  dixo,  quiere  lo  que  vos  queredes ;  perdet  esa  tristesa,  que  voa 

^prouaredes,  802,  4. 
kquyovos  promety  .  .  .  .,  822,  2. 
io;u<toin«dema(n)daB  .  .  .  .,Mi,  1. 
". .  queyo  la  guardare  bjen,  851,  1. 
ami  non  retebdes,  fija,  que  vos  lo  meres^edes,  878,  3. 
desBeda  son  las  cuerdas  con  que  dla  se  tyraua,  1268,  4. 
de  loqueyo  te  dlxe,  luego  me  arrepentj,  1368,  3. 
^0  que  tu  me  dises,  en(e)llo  penssare,  1395,  2  (G.  en  lo  que  me  tu  dises 

....). 
<pi£\fote  ajudare  como  lo  suelo  far,  1467,  4. 

por  que  tu  me  sopesas,  1470,  4. 

Cada  dia  le  dises  que  tu  le  fartnras,  1530,  1. 

b)  Type  que  lo  yo. 

Mgand  quelo  yo  deseo  vos  e  yo  nos  abra^emos,  684,  3. 

abiao  la  ctdebra,  ante  quda  el  asa,  1350,  3. 

que  lieues  esta  carta  ante  que  gelo  yo  diga,  1497,  2. 

8.  a)  Type  si  yo  lo. 

i^  e2 1>08  de  la  su  gloria  I  1659,  3. 
^dtume  tyrares    coyta  e  pesares,  1688,  1. 

b)  Type  tl  lo  yo. 
•Sf  tw  yo  dexiese  comen^arien  a  rreyr,  447,  4. 
9  n»  yo  engafiare,  el  ami  lo  demande,  817,  4  (G.  sy  yo  a  uoe  engaflare 

9.  a)  Type  quando  yo  lo. 

^  panto  yo  te  digo,  tu  sabes  que  non  miento,  185,  4. 
^  todo  el  mundo  quando  tu  lo  rretientas,  212,  2. 

b)  Type  quando  lo  yo. 
Otts  quanto  esta  maftana  del  camino  non  he  cura,  pues  vo8  yo  tengo,  hermana, 
aqui  enesta  verdura,  989,  4. 

10.  Type  que  lo  dios. 

%wm2  le  dios  le  demostrase  fazer  seflas  con  la  mano,  51,  3  (G.  quales  dios 

les  mostrase  fazer  siguos). 
^  lo  quel  pertenes9e  non  sea  des  defioeo ;    con  lo  qud  dios  diere,  paselo 

bien  ferraoso,  780,  4. 
°^or&,  non  querades  tan  horafia  ser,     quered  salyr  al  mundo  aque  vos  dios 

fizo  nas9er,  917,  4. 

11.  Anomalous  examples. 

1^  88  ffuerte  nin  rre^io  que  se  eontigo  tope,  187,  3. 
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ssj  V08  lo  bien  sopiesedes  qual  es  e  qaan  pre9iado,     voe  queriades  aquesto 
que  JO  V08  he  fablado,  732,  3  (G.  si  vos  bien  /o  .  .  .  . ). 

de  eso  que  vos  rres9elade8  ya  vos  yo  assegoro,  1482,  2  (G.  ...  70  uos 
asBeguro). 
12.  Infinitive. 

a)  Type  por  non  lo. 

en  suma  vos  lo  cuento  por  non  vos  detener,  1269,  1  (G.  .  .  .  por  90s  non 

detener). 
yj  muchas  en  la  tienda  ;  mas  por  mm  vos  detener,  e  por  que  enojo  soso  non 

vos  querria  ser,  1301,  2  (G.  .  .  .  por  uos  non  detener  ....  enojoso  non 

vos  quiero  seer ;  T.  .  .  .  por  vos  non  demeter  ....  enojo  non  vos 

queria  faser). 

b)  Type  por  lo  non. 

E  por  las  non  dezir  se  fazen  des  amigos,  165,  2. 

14. 
PoEMA  DE  Alfonso  Onceno. 

1.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  Dise  me  mi  voluntad  Que  non 
me  deze  rregnar,  stz.  179,  v.  4.     2,  3)  SI,  quando,  etc.    No  examples. 

b)  Que,  si  quando  lo  non.  1)  Que:  A  los  moros  pases  di6,  Qua  la 
non  fesiesen  guerra,  2,  2 ;  Sy  uos  queredes  valer  £  qus  xws  non  meng^e 
oossa,  117,  2 ;  Muchas  vegadas  afrontar  Que  gelos  non  detouiesse,  309,  4 ; 
Que  Us  non  fincase  cossa  Por  oro  ni  por  auer,  551,  1 ;  Por  tal  dc  la  guardar, 
Que  se  non  boluiesen,  1000,  3 ;  E  por  tienpos  de  la  vuestra  vida,  Que  vo9 
non  ffagan  mas  guerra,  1128,  4 ;  Ssus  vassallos  sse  fardn,  Por  que  uos  non 
quieren  bien,  1139,  4 ;  Sodes  rey  de  grand  bondad,  Quel  non  asaben  otro  tal, 
1160,  2 ;  Vos  tenedes  vna  armada,  Que  los  non  puedan  fuir,  1245,  2 ;  Mas 
que  nos  non  aueredes.  Que  yo  tengo  grant  poder,  1246,  3  ;  Nunca  paaar^  el 
puerto,  Fasta  que  los  non  vengar,  1402,  4 ;  Por  mi  e  por  mi  conpanna.  Que 
uos  non  dexes  perder,  1507,  2  ;  E  otros  fueron  finados,  De  que  me  non  biene 
emiente,  2183,  2;  Que  le  non  dedes  mas  guerra,  2392,  1.  2)  SI:  O  que 
lucgo  lo  matassen  Ssi  h  non  podiessen  prender,  262,  2  ;  "E  sse  ge  lo  non 
tomassen,  Que  la  villa  rrenderian,  354,  3  ;  E  serd  grand  marauilla,  Ssi  noe 
non  desyercar  lucgo,  1091,  4 ;  E  vos  si  vos  non  quexardes.  1107,  1.  3) 
Quando :  No  example. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  bien  lo.  1)  Que:  £  que  bien  sse  ayudasen  Por 
sienpre  de  la  ssu  vida,  164,  3 ;  Que  ayna  sse  guissase,  E  a  Toro  fuese  ssu  via, 
201 ,  1 ;  O  que  luego  lo  matassen,  Ssi  lo  non  podiessen  prender,  262,  1 ; 
Enbiaron  menssageria.  .  .  .  Que  luego  lo  enbiasse,  303,  4  ;  Con  fijos  dalgo 
omenaje,  Que  nunca  vos  faga  danno,  591,  4 ;  Vos  sodes  el  rrey  mejor.  Que 
nunca  se  bi6  en  Seuilla,  1212,  4  ;  Que  alii  los  fallaredes,  1414,  4  ;  £  sepades 
sin  dubdan9a  Que  luego  las  quitardn,  2206,  2.  2,  3 )  SI,  Quando,  etc.  No 
examples. 
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b)  Qvf,  si,  quando  lo  blon.  1)  Quo:  Por  que  lo  mxtcho  am6,  382,  1 ;  La 
Iwonafae  del  rrey  de  Benamarin,  Qwt  ae  y  perdi6  aquel  dia,  1840,  4 ;  Poderio 
e  altan  Que  U  denpre  ennoble9i6,  1881,  2 ;  Que  te  sienpre  ayud6,  1882,  3. 
2)  Si:  £1  cauallo  voe  matardn  Sy  vm  mucho  qaexaredes,  36,  2  ;  Don  lohan, 
^  me  bien  quier,  180,  1 ;  Que  muj  mester  lo  auemos,  Ssi  noa  la  luego  enbiar, 
1012,  3;  Bejna,  si  bos  inen  ama,  Yo  see  que  vem4  luego,  1171,  3  ;  El  rrey 
(ie  Gastiella  quier  Prouar  si  me  bien  queredes,  1181,  4 ;  Vo6,  si  me  bien 
qQcredes,  1246,  1  ;  Si  lo  asi  fesieraa,  sennor,  1379,  1 ;  Si  vo8  bien  quisier 
seniir,  1452,  2.  3)  Quando:  Quien  lo  mucho  desea,  854,  4  ;  £  pues  me  bien 
oomeoeasteB,  1185,  3. 

3.  I)  Quo,  si,  quando  yo  io.  1)  Que:  Que  61  los  queria  heredar,  947,  3 ; 
(juwmmt  dedes  sin  falla,  £sta  honrra,  si  uos  ploguier,  1285,  1 ;  £1  que  se 
a  ti  tomase,  Qk€  tu  lo  ne9ibiria8,  1505,  4.  2,  3)  Si,  Quando,  otc.  No 
examples. 

b)  Quo,  si,  quando  lo  yo.     1)  Quo:  Ssy  quisier  queloyo  uea,  205,  4. 
2, 3)  SI,  Quando,  etc.    No  examples. 

i  Que,  si,  quando  io .     1 )  Que :  Que  le  de  Dios  parte  venga,  7,  1 ; 

£1  rrey  cobr6  ssu  tierra,  Que  le  for^ada  tenia,  322,  4 ;  E  perdemos  buen 

sennor.  Que  nos  mucho  bien  fasia,  880,  4  ;  Pues  que  te  quebr6  la  lanya, 

Que  k  muy  bien  defendia,  900,  4  ;  Brunnnelos  con  manteca,  Que  le  el  grand 

flBennor  enbia,  926,  4 ;  £  nos  non  ssomos  joglares.  Que  vos  algo  demandemos, 

1113,  4 ;  Que  bos  muy  grand  los  dard,  £  por  sienpre  bien  querria,  1469,  1 ; 

£3  91K  K  a  ti  tomase,  1505,  3  ;  Que  loe  muy  bien  rre89ebia,  1955,  4  ;  Al  rrey 

de  FnLn9ia  lleg6.  Que  lo  muy  bien  rres9ebi6,  2199,  4 ;  £  la  costa  desta 

gneira,  Que  boa  la  muy  bien  pagasen,  2339,  2.     2)  S\:  Si  U  en  tuerto 

yogaieides,  136,  3;  Syvoa  otro  rey  fifaser  Mai  tuerto  sin  derecho,  137,  1 ; 

Si  la  por  muger  tomaredes,  186,  2 ;  ^*  ^,  ssennor,  non  matades,  240,  3 ; 

Sti  le  Dios  non  acorrier,  561,  4;  E  sy  le  desto  ploguier,  568,  1  ;  Sile  uos 

non  acorredes,  632,  4;  Se  me  la  e\  rrey  pedia,  1027,  1 ;  Si  lo  del  mundo 

non  echo,  1104,  3 ;  Amos  tomaredes  muerte,  Ssi  uos  en  canpo  fallades, 

1109,  4;  Si  le  bos  non  acorredes,  1198,  4  ;  Si  nos  41  non  falle9ier,  1298,  4  ; 

E  si  lo  esto  proguier,  1299,  1;  Si  le  bos  non  {alles9edes,  1350,  4 ;  Sih  en 

caopo  fiallar,  1628,  1;  E  si  la  el  buen  rrey  ganar,  2052,  1 ;  Sile  Dios  non 

aoorrier,  2293,  4;  Si  le  Dios  non  acorrier,  2328,  4 ;  E  n  ^  esto  progier, 

2374,  1;  Si  me  Dios  dexar  beuir,  2402,  2.     3)  Quando:  Todo  el  mundo 

£ablar&  De  eommo  lo  Dios  conplio,  320,  2 ;  De  la  lid  fue  fablar,  En  commo 

la  Dios  yen9i6,  836,  2  ;  Quando  me  Tarifa  nenbra,  2382,  1. 

5.  Anomalous  examples,  i  Ya  nunca  vos  yo  mas  ver^  I  893,  4 ;  Que  todos 
se  bien  guissasen,  945,  1 ;  Por  esto  vos  mucho  a  mo,  1253,  1 ;  Todos  ae  muy 
bien  guisaron,  1261,  1  ;  Ayna  se  bien  guisasen,  1268,  2 ;  Luego  ae  bien 
goiaaron,  1292,  1 ;  Sienpre  boa  lo  b.  bien  temdn,  1393,  4 ;  Que  todos  ae 
bien  per^ban,  1454,  1 ;  El  fijo  de  Santa  Maria,  Le  non  moBtr6  atal  plaser, 
1588,  4 ;  Todos  ae  luego  ayuntaron,  1653,  1 ;  Todos  ae  luego  fericron  A 
may  grandes  espadadas,  2276,  3. 
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6.    Infinitlvo.     1)   Por  lo  blen.    Para  sse  bien  ajudar,   179,  2 ;  Par  tse 

mejor  conosper,  788,  4 ;  Por  se  mejor  esfor^ar,  2436,  3.     2)  Por  lo 

Para  ae  con  ^1  benir,  1225,  4 ;  Por  nos  todoe  defender,  1921,  4. 

Note :  Add  to  §  3b  1 )  Quo  lo  yo  the  following :  Si  lo  en  canpo  fallar 
A  tanto  qua  lo  yo  bea,  Non  podrd  escapar,  1628,  2. 

15. 

RlMADO  DE  PaULCIO. 

(Stzs.  1-500.) 

1.  a)  Que,  tl,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  Que  son  siete  por  cuenta,  aquf 
pom^  yo  quales,  Que  non  ku  conplir  omne  son  pecadoe  mortales,  174,  4 ; 
....  cuydan  que  non  lo  vemos,  209,  3 ;  Por^ue  non  ae  les  pueda  el  pobre 
defender,  262,  3  ;  .  .  .  que  non  me  sienta  el  viento,  431,  4 ;  E  far&n  vuestra 
cuenta  que  non  vos  finque  nada,  458,  2  ;  Pero  vn  ruego  vos  fago,  que  non  vob 
cueste  nada,  458,  3.  2)  8i:  Si  non  le  cost6  quareuta  ayer  de  vn  omne 
cstranno,  299,  4 ;  Si  non  geUn  atienpra  aquel  Sennor  justo  e  santo,  407,  2. 
3)  Quando,  etc. :  Ca  non  nos  emendamos  nin  avemos  mejoria,  189,  3. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Que:  Con  aqueste  pecado  Adam  fue 
mal  fadado,  Que  lo  que  lo  non  cunplia  quiso  aucr  prouado,  165,  4.  2)  SI : 
E  p^nalo  gravemente,  si  se  non  arrepienta,  87,  4  ;  Sy  me  non  aoorriere  la  tu 
noble  bondat,  127,  3.     2)  Quando :  No  example. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  blen  lo.  1)  Que:  ,  ,  ,  que  nunca  foseruy,  17,  1 ; 
El  que  agi  lofase,  31,  2  ;  ...  que  giempre  se  enyiende,  58,  4 ;  .  .  .  que  mal  lea 
grades9(,  84,  4  ;  .  .  .  que  asds  me  ha  dannado,  92,  4  ;  Que  nunca  lo  dexara, 
159,  4 ;  Por^ti^  asy  lo  guarde  de  yr  a  mal  logar,  176,  4 ;  .  .  .  que  aey  h 
puedas  fer,  278,  4 ;  i  Que  plaser  es  al  tal  quando  bien  me  lo  comido  ?  483,  4. 

2)  SI:  Los  ffsicos  lo  disen,  si  bien  me  viene  miente,  191,  1  ;  Sy  asi  se 
engannaren,  ellos  son  los  culpados,  288,  4.  2)  Quando,  etc.:  ^  quienmai 
lo  fisiere  auer  sa  de  perdcr,  4,  4  ;  Ca  quien  asy  lo  fase  quierese  egualar,  36, 
2  ;  Quanios  mal  ae  fallaron  por  mal  gusto  seguir,  167,  2. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  bien.  1 )  Que:  Ser&  dc  grant  yentura  el  qu€  lo 
bien  entiende,  58,  2 ;  Por  lo  que  te  mal  fiso,  deues  a  Dios  tener,  181,  2 ;  8i 
loB  que  las  ^len  saben,  las  touiesen  en  cura,  291,  2.     2)  SI:  No  example. 

3)  Quando,  etc.:  A  Josep,  su  hermano,  quando  le  asi  vendieron,  96,  2; 
Quien  lo  asi  fisiere,  que  Dios  non  lo  defienda,  141,  4  ;  £  quien  lo  bien  fisier, 
175,  4. 

3.  a)  Que,  tl,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Que:  Non  s^,  Sennor,  otra  arma  que 
tom^  en  tal  sason.  Con  que  yo  me  defienda  de  aquesta  tribula9ion,  400,  2. 
2)  SI.  No  example.  3)  Quando,  etc.:  De  como  H  lo  fiso  enxienplo 
tomarTis,  179,  2 ;  E  como  noa  las  regimos  Dios  nos  quiera  defender,  353,  3. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Que:  Ot6rgame,  Sennor,  que  la  yo 
pueda  aver,  13,  3  ;  Amaban  a  las  gentes  que  lea  il  defendi6,  46,  4 ;  E  que  lo 
a  perdiese,  yo  poco  curaria,  56,  3 ;  Segunt  que  lo  yo  entiendo  mucbo  es 
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menester,  239,  3 ;  Bien  sabe  que  Us  &  pone  e  t6male8  la  verdat,  369,  2.  2) 
Si.  Xo  example.  3)  Quando :  Ca  Dios  me  ayudara  por  qiden  lo  yo  partiera, 
140, 4 ;  Ga  como  lo  tu  fisieres  nsy  aeHs  judgado,  183,  4  ;  A  quien  les  tu  tigotBS, 
porlos  ta  bien  faser,  393,  2. 

4.  Qua,  si,  quando  lo .     1)  Quo:  Que  les  yo  aquf  dir^,  ca  los  he 

bien  osados,  63,  4  ;  Saluo  obedien9ia  que  les  leal  deuemoe,  236,  4.  2)  Si : 
^^saloar  cobdipas,  dello  te  guardaris,  50,  4.  3)  Quando:  No  example. 
^  Anomalous.  Asi  les  Dioe  aluengue  los  dias  de  las  vidas,  E  despues 
deste  mando  las  almas  an  perdidas,  229,  3  ;  Por  ende  non  se  quexe  quien 
a  Dio6  va  rogar  Alguna  petifion  e  la  non  va  recabdar,  412,  2 ;  Yo  nunca 
vi  tal  ome  e  tan  desoomunal,  O  vos  yo  tirar^  dende  asy  Dios  me  val,  432,  4. 
6.  Infinitive,    a)  Por  non  lo:  Por  non  le  ver  de  enojo,  135,  3. 

b)  Por  lo  bien:  Al  pr6ximo  7no9ente  por  ale  {\.  pora)  mas  dannar, 
^4;  Mas  tibio  e  may  frio  para  se  mal  perder,  120,  2 ;  Fabian  vnos  con 

otros  por  las  siempre  abaxar,  363,  3.     Por  lo :  A  quien  les  tu  a90tas, 

por  lot  Ui  bien  faser,  393,  2.    Anomalous:  Devemos  perdonarle  e  le  non 
tener  rencaiv,  408,  2. 

16. 

POEMA  DE  J06^ 

1.  Quo,  sl,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  Stz.  28,  v.  4;  51,  2;  56,  2;  119, 
3;  151,  3 ;  152,  1 ;  155,  4 ;  162,  2 ;  217,  1 ;  260,  2.  2)  81:  1,  4 ;  2,  4  ; 
198,  4 ;  269,  3 ;  271,  4.    3)  Quando,  etc. :  196,  3  ;  244,  3. 

2.  Qua,  si,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Que:  3,  3 ;  31,  2 ;  50,  1 ;  64,  3 ;  64,  4 ; 
65,  4;  84,  3 ;  93,  4  ;  99,  2 ;  122,  4  ;  143,  1 ;  190,  3  ;  208,  3  ;  209,  2.  2) 
8i:  172,4;  189,  3;  261,  a    3)  Quando:  280,  3. 

17. 
Vision  de  Fujbebto. 

1.  I)  Que  no  lo:  ^por  que  non  me  rrespondes?  p.  52,  1.  3  ;  bien  creo  que 
fum  te  huele  agora  tan  bien,  52,  16  ;  non  te  conuiene  dizer  ya  rruegos  nin 
onifiones  que  nan  te  valdera  aqui  nlnguna  cosa,  58,  28. 

b)  Que  io  no.    No  example. 

2.  Quando  no  lo.    pues  no  me  quisiste  rregir,  54,  26. 

3.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  bien  lo :  que  bien  te  lo  puedo  dezir,  55,  22  ;  et  sy  nunca 
te  Uegaras  alas  costonbres,  56,  21 ;  que  tanta  es  la  su  clueldat  que  todavia  se 
qifwrnna  mas,  57,  24 ;  non  ayas  della  rre9elo  que  aqui  tela  mudaremoe,  58, 
33 ;  ansy  oomo  sy  mmca  lo  uiesen  cono9ido,  59,  35. 

b)  Que  lo  bien.    dime  quien  es  el  que  te  asy  ha  quebrantado,  51,  12  ; 
nin  tyenes  otrosy  cames  morte83mas  de  que  te  mueho  pagauas,  52,  13. 

4.  a)  Que,  el,  quando  yo  lo:  quando  yo  te  pedia  gallynas  dauas  me  tu 
gaUjnas  e  capones,  54,  39  ;  quando  yo  veya  que  tu  me  demandauas  las  cosas, 
65^  27 ;  que  yo  U  queria  dar  came,  55,  37. 
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b)  Quo  lo  yo :  el  dote  que  le  tu  mandaste,  52,  32 ;  nin  vna  delas  mejores 
que  Us  tu  dexaste,  52,  41. 

5.  a)  Que  dios  lo:  que  tu  agora  dixiste  que  dios  te  aaia  criado,  53,  35 ; 
et  tu  non  quisiste  vsar  deste  sennorio  qua  dios  te  dio  sobre  mi,  54,  8. 

b)  Quo  lo  dios:  pues  sy  te  dios  crio  para  que  touieses  sennoiio  sobre 
mi,  53,  42. 

18. 

Pedro  de  Luna  :  De  i.ab  Consolacioneb  de  ul  Vida  Humana. 

LiBROS  I-X. 

1.  Quo  no  lo:  p.  565,  col.  1,  1.  58 ;  565,  1,  60 ;  566,  1,  16 ;  566,  2,  25 ; 
571,  1,  3  ;  573,  2,  29 ;  575,  2,  55 ;  578,  1,  9 ;  578,  1,  54 ;  588,  2,  6 ; 
588,  2,  9. 

2.  a)  Que,  tl,  quando  blon  lo.  1)  Que:  por^ue  despues  los  pueda  desam- 
parar,  570,  1,  44.    3)  Quando:  ea  mucho  te  aprovecha,  581,  2,  1. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  blen.  1)  Quo:  commo  dice  san  Gregorio  en 
una  homelia  :  *'  Los  males  que  nos  aqut  comprimen,  i  Dios  ir  noB  costrifien/' 
504,  2,  32 ;  Onde  en  otro  lugar  (San  Gregorio)  dice :  **Lo6  males  que  nos 
091/*  apremien,"  572,  2,  5. 

3.  a)  Que,  tl  yo  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Que,  tl  lo  yo:  ca  Dios  dijo  4  Abraham  :  **Sal  de  la  tu  tierra  ^  de 
la  tu  generacion,  4  ven  d  la  tierra  que  te  yo  moetrar^,"  573,  2,  15 ;  £t  eso 
mesmo  dijo  &  Isaaque  :  ^'Fuelga  en  la  tierra  que  te  yo  dir^"  573,  2,  17. 

19a. 

El  Libro  de  Exenplos  for  A.  B.  C.  de  Climente  Sanchez, 

Archidiacre  de  Valderas,  MS.  DE  Paris. 

Bomaniay  vn.  481  ff. 

1.  a)  Que  non  lo.  No.  2.  por  que  non  los  vea,  p.  485,  1.  35.  No.  11. 
porque  non  se  le  cayese  el  queaso,  490,  10.  No.  19.  e  dixo  que  non  le 
aplazia  ninguna  dellas,  494,  34  ;  que  si  por  ventura  por  non  le  conoscer  que 
non  le  resceberia  en  su  cassa,  495,  6  ;  pues  assy  es,  poryiw;  non  me  (de)  mas 
dunis  penos,  495,  29.  No.  23.  e  el  cncantador  le  dixo  que  non  lo  podria 
fazer,  497,  33  ;  E  el  veyendo  que  non  sse  podria  encobrir,  499,  2.  No.  28. 
ca  la  justicia  de  Dios  lo  fazia  durar  que  non  se  desatasse,  502,  15.  No.  49. 
mas  algunos  son  que  non  se  pueden  domar,  512,  24.  No.  61.  e  descobriole 
vn  secretto  que  non  le  avia  rreuelado,  518,  36;  El  dixo  que  non  le  pre- 
guntaua  quien  fuesse,  519,  1.     No.  65.  dixo  que  non  la  podia  dezir,  523,  2. 

b)  Que  lo  non.  No.  33.  e  des^ue  lo  non  fezieron,  p.  504,  1.  34.  No. 
48.  en  manera  que  le  non  podian  enpe89er,  511,  42. 

2.  a)  SI  non  lo.  No.  62.  Sy  me  non  consientes,  yo  degollare  vn  sleruo 
tuyo,  520,  3. 

b)  SI  lo  non.    No.  23.  e  si  ^  non  fazeys,  de  aqui  a  poco  me  vereys 
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moeita,  498,  23.    No.  30.  deuemoe  ser  rreprehendidoe  de  ser  desagraoiadoB 
{«e)  A  lo9  non  amamos  e  loe  non  honrramoB,  503,  19. 

3.  a)  Out  (si )  yo  lo.  No.  8.  mando  a  vno  que  tenia  su  forno  que  a 
qnalquier  qued  U  enbiase,  488,  36.  No.  19.  e  con  todas  las  otras  coeas  que 
d  k  aria  de  dar,  494,  39.  No.  20.  loqaetume  cuentas,  496,  14 ;  \o  qiuiu 
«K  cuentas,  496,  16 ;  ewy  tume  fueses  agradefl9ido,  496,  38. 

b)  Out  lo  yo.  No.  23.  e  ssi  fezieres  lo  qtu  it  d  dixiere,  tu  averas  lo 
qoedeseas,  497,  35. 

^  Et  to  non.    No.  30.  si  loe  non  amamoe  e  los  non  honiramos,  503,  19. 

19b. 
El  Libbo  de  lob  Enxemflos,  ms.  de  Madrid. 

i-a 

1-  a)  Out,  tl,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Quo:  p£g.  448,  col.  1,  1.  12;  449,  1, 
13;  453,  2,  29 ;  454,  1,  3 ;  457,  1, 19 ;  457, 1,  30  ;  457,  2, 12 ;  458, 1,  14 ; 
462, 1,  23 ;  465,  1,  45 ;  466,  2,  48  ;  468,  2,  50  ;  469,  1.  9  ;  470, 1,  46 ;  470, 
2,  37;  471,  1,  4.     2)  SI:  460,  1,  51.     3)  Quando:  461,  2,  11. 

b)  Out,  si,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Quo:  El  monje  re8podi6:  ''Si  estonce 
tosf  te  lo  mand6,  agora  manda  que  lo  rum  fagas,''  456,  2,  37  ;  Estonce  ellos 
oon  vergiienza  laego  fueron  4  trajeron  el  cuerpo  de  Dios,  4  cognoBci61o,  4 
veyeodo  que  lo  non  podie  tomar,  467,  1,  35.     2,  3)  No  example. 

2.  a)  Out,  si,  quando  bitn  lo.  1)  Quo:  452,  1,  21 ;  458,  2,  29 ;  462,  1, 
28;  462,  2,  24 ;  462,  2,  36 ;  469,  1,  47 ;  469,  2,  19.  2)  SI:  469,  1,  36 ; 
461,1,23.    3)  Quando:  No  example. 

3.  a)  Out,  si,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Qut :  4  \o  quelle dijo,  448,  2,  15 ;  E 
de  91K  eUa  M  ^16  luego  ansl  menoepreciada,  468,  1,  40 ;  segun  que  ella  les 
nandam,  468,  1,  53 ;  jur6  que  61  lo  ojera,  471,  1,  6.  2)  SI:  gi  tu  lo  viste, 
^•^l,  1,  39.    3)  Quando:  No  example. 

b)  Out,  sl,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Qut:  El  viejo  parti6  los  panes  segan 
^k  H  pedi6,  4  nunca  ee86  de  dar  limosna,  465,  2,  43.  2,  3)  SI,  quando, 
•tc.  No  example. 

20a. 

La  EsrroRiA  de  lob  Quatbo  Dotores  de  la  Santa  Eolebla. 

Capitulos  I-C. 

1*  i)  Out,  sl,  quando  non  lo.  1 )  Qut :  tan  alto  en  el  ayre  que  non  las 
podia  Ter  omne,  p.  9,  1.  13  ;  por  que  nan  se  ordenase,  11,  23  ;  deues  temer 
^wmte  venga,  12,  3 ;  e  que  non  se  queria  conuerter  a  la  fe,  13,  3  ;  veamos 
^wnla  demos,  22,  12  ;  por  que  non  vesitas  a  Jesu  Christo,  e  per  que  non 
K  fiblas,  24, 14  ;  e  por  que  non  le  ojes  ?  24,  15  ;  el  que  non  lo  dio  a  si  mismo, 
^>  15 ;  las  coeas  que  non  ae  conpran,  30,  11 ;  por  que  non  ae  tome,  30,  18  ; 
€  commo  sepan  que  rum  lo  daua  (1.  deuan )  prometer,  33,  1 ;  por  que  non  lo 
tenara,  35,  8 ;  que  non  lo  af rontase,  35,  23 ;  e  fazes  que  non  ae  faga  mala 
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oosa,  44,  15 ;  lo  que  rum  se  podia  oonplir)  46,  32 ;  por  que  non  ae  quiao 
enmendar,  48,  27  ;  e  que  rum  me  9ier(r)e8  la  puerta,  52,  4 ;  Veo  machos  que 
rum  M  pueden  partir,  66,  29  ;  que  rum  te  ensefies  tu  mismo,  68,  34 ;  que  rum  ae 
desgastase  el  frayre,  71, 16  ;  que  rum  lo  dezases,  72, 14  ;  mas  faze  engafio  que 
rum  lo  sufre,  73,  20 ;  por  que  rum  me  demandes  demandas  de  mo906,77,  10 ;  por 
que  rum  nos  fartemoe  del  pan,  82,  26  ;  E  gran  cosa  en  que  rum  Ip  semejas,  91, 
7  ;  Tien  mientes,  hermano,  que  rum  te  conuiene  auer,  96,  9  ;  por  que  rum  lo 
pudo  fallar,  112,  12  ;  non  te  amonesto  que  rum  te  glories,  114,  10  ;  e  que  rum 
te  alabes  de  la  nobleza  del  linage,  114,  11 ;  e  que  rum  ae  rroyan  los  cabelloe, 
115,  17  ;  mas  enfafiiendo  (1.  enfifiiendo)  que  non  lo  saben,  120,  28  ;  por  que 
rum  le  conuiene,  120,  30  ;  Nunca  ojas  palabra  desonesta,  que  rum  te  ensafies, 
127,  12  ;  que  rum  te  diga  el  saluador,  156,  21 ;  lo  que  rum  ae  cubre,  160,  15 ; 
temer  que  rum  lo  pierda,  163,  23  ;  Por  que  ru)n  te  oya,  172,  30  ;  por  que  rum 
me  preenda,  173,  1 ;  ca  puede  ser  que  rum  me  muerda,  173,  15 ;  e  foyr  que 
rum  los  vea  ninguno,  173,  20 ;  por  que  non  ae  ensefioree  a  mi,  174,  6 ;  por 
que  rum  te  sientes  muerto,  175,  26 ;  que  rum  la  espriman,  176,  26 ;  mas  por 
que  rum  la  he,  178,  12  ;  enfifie  que  rum  lo  sabe,  182,  25  ;  lo  que  rum  te  paeda 
tirar,  184,  17  ;  e  defindiole  que  rum  ae  fuese,  193,  3 ;  por  que  rum  te  pueden 
re89ibir?  196,  2 ;  o  por  que  rum  me  enpee89ie8e,  198,  11 ;  de  los  que  rum  me 
fazian  bien,  200,  27  ;  veed  que  rum  voa  engafie  ninguno,  210,  1 ;  del  manjar 
que  rum  ae  oorronpe,  213,  13  ;  que  rum  lo  sopiese  yo,  222,  1 ;  por  que  non  me 
pares9ia,  222, 16.     2)  SI :  oom(m)o  ai  rum  lo  ayas  dicho  a  ninguno,  75,  13 ; 
«t  rum  lo  as,  librado  eres  de  gran  carga,  76,  1 ;  «t  rum  ae  grauase  por  non 
fialdat,  140,  15 ;  ay  rum  te  guardares,  148,  28 ;  ai  rum  lo  fizieres  (1.  fueres) 
por  obra,  152,  28  ;  mas  aun  ay  rum  la  dizieres,  170,  26  ;  e  ay  rum  lo  faga,  te 
ensafies  a  mi,  196,  29 ;  E  malo  so  yo,  ay  rum  te  ame,  196,  30 ;  ai  rum  laa 
sostouieses,  198,  22;  ai  rum  la  aborrespiese,  218,  3.    3)  Quando,  etc.  e 
commo  rum  lo  fallase,  16,  24 ;  las  qucdea  rum  me  acuerdo,  64,  11 ;  a  la  ^uo^ 
rum  ru>a  seria  mandado  poner  ningund  talante,   154,   14 ;  commo  rum  te 
mengue  ninguna  cosa,  196,  13 ;  Cb  rum  ae  mueue  el  oydor  a  correr,  208,  9  ; 
el  qwd  rum  ae  pierde,  215,  2. 

b)  Que  lo  non:  Por  tanto  la  biuda  man9ebiella,  que  ae  rum  puede 
detener  o  non  quiere,  ante  tome  marido  que  al  diablo,  149,  26. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  blen  lo.  1)  Que:  No  example.  2)  SI:  e  non  se  a* 
aai  ae  diga  segund  nos,  82,  19.  3)  Quando,  etc.  por  los  qualea  luego  ae 
quebrantan  los  cuerpos  delicados,  126,  22 ;  quando  aun  ae  escalentaua  la 
sangre  de  nuestro  sefior,  128,  5 ;  quaruio  maa  ae  delecta  por  las  cosas  falladas, 
230,2. 

b)  Que  lo  blen :  e  commo  lo  quisiese  tirar  a  la  parte  de  las  mogeree, 
por  que  lo  mat  trayesen  ellas  e  lo  echasen  de  la  eglesia,  11,  27. 

3.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Que:  enpero  non  que  dloa  ae  fagan 
peores,  por  que  tu  lea  puedes  dar,  25,  16 ;  al  que  yo  me  quiero  dar,  28,  14 ; 
dizen  que  el  lo  tiro,  137,  22 ;  si  non  lo  que  tu  noa  fazes,  198,  17 ;  que  tu  le 
desplugieses,  226,  13.    2)  SI.    No  example.    8)  Quando,  etc.    Eoonnmod 
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le  dmeae  esto,  39,  8 ;  la  qual  tu  U  dueles,  155,  10 ;  eommo  yo  U  demandase, 
210,  2S  ;  quamdo  iu  la  pegas  con  engludo,  213,  18. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  yo.    1 )  Que :  por  letras  de  los  de  Cartaina,  que 
dexaaen  en  pastor  de  la  eglesia  de  Bona  a  sant  Agastin,  mag:uer  que  lo  d 
DOQ  quisiese,  47,  5.     2)  SI.    No  example.     3)  Quando,  etc.    El  tu  talante 
pone  nonbre  a  la  tu  obra,  e  eommo  lo  tu  fazes,  aai  es  estimado,  25,  3. 
i.   Quo  lo :  See  above,  que  lo  eL  wm,  47,  5. 

20b. 
La  Estokia  del  Ret  Anemur  e  de  Iobaphat  e  de  Bablaam. 

1.  a)  Quo,  tl,  quando  non  lo.  1)  Que:  sabe  que  non  te  consintire,  p. 
336, 1.  18 ;  e  fuj  de  los  mis  ojos  que  non  te  vea  de  aqui  adelante,  336,  29  ; 
mandandoles  que  rum  le  feziesen  manifiesta,  337,  19  ,  mandando  nos  que  non 
te  feaiesemos  manifiesta,  340,  2 ;  queriendo  encobrir  que  non  loa  viese,  340, 
31 ;  Non  te  dize  que  non  te  dulieses,  345,  40 ;  la  oosa  perdida  que  non  se 
poede  oobrar,  345,  41 ;  tomar  las  cosas  qtie  non  se  pueden  tomar,  345,  42 ; 
mas  aon  guardando  los  que  non  loe  furten,  346,  3 ;  maguer  que  non  te 
iq[>roueche,  350,  24 ;  semejame  que  non  las  podrias  fazer,  356,  3  ;  E  por 
que  non  le  quiso  obedes^er,  359,  15 ;  que  guardan  deligentemente  que  non  los 
furten  los  ladrones,  368,  36  ;  E  por  que  conoscas,  rey,  que  non  lo  digo  de  mi 
miamOy  371,  26  ;  quiero  que  non  me  pre9ies  cosa,  376,  12  ;  Mas  por  que  non 
me  dezas,  384,  4 ;  e  Uorando  jurauan  que  non  lo  dexarian  jr,  388,  18 ;  fasta 
qtie  mm  lo  podiesen  ver,  390,  8  ;  Ga  yo  mucho  he  rogado  a  dios  que  non  nos 
partieBemoe  de  en  vno,  393,  28.     2)  SI :  nin  podre  auer  en  otra  manera 

oosas,  ay  non  me  faga  christiano,  338,  15  ;  yo  esta  tomare  sy  non  me  la 

354,  24  ;  asj  oommo  sy  non  le  ouiese  acaespido  ninguna  cosa  triste, 

3d2,  18.     3)  Quando  :  el  qucd  non  te  engaftara  eommo  cuydo,  344,  3  ;  i  com- 

no  noil  la  siguen  oj  muchos?  352,  33  ;  ca  non  me  podedes  auer  por  rrej  de 

aqui  adelante,  389,  3. 

b)  Quo,  si,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Que  :  Buegote  que  te  non  enperezes  en 
deair  me  tales  sefiales,  349,  45.  2)  SI  :  enpero  sy  me  non  rrefusare  eommo 
a  noo  digno  por  las  mis  maldades,  346,  22 ;  E  sylo  non  quieres  fazer,  358, 14. 
3)  Quando.    No  example. 

2.  a)  Que,  tl,  quando  blen  lo.  1)  Que  :  por  que  yameeata,  a  las  puertas, 
393,  8.  2)  81.  No  example.  3)  Quando :  ca  nanca  me  podras  rreuocar 
de  la  boena  confesion,  364,  36. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  blen.  1)  Que  :  sy  non  yo  mismo  que  te  asy 
Qtdene  e  tales  oosas  te  fize,  365,  6  ;  E  despues  sacaron  lo  dende  los  que  lo  y 
poneroo,  379,  39.    2,  3)  SI,  quando.    No  examples. 

3.  t)  Que,  tl,  quando  yo  lo.    1,2)  Que,  si.    No  examples.    3)  Quando: 
^OMRo  tu  me  echaste  en  trlsteza,  363,  41. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Que  :  fizo  segund  que  led  dixo,  339,  6  ; 
^  ooias  ijue  te  yo  dixe,  345,  39 ;  i  por  qual  rrazon  la  carga  que  te  tu  apre- 
^^^  tirsr,  la  quieres  a  mi  poner  ?  388,  30.   2,  3)  SI,  quando.  No  examples. 
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21a. 

Amadis  de  Gaula. 

Libro  I,  Capftulos  I-XX. 

1.  a)  Out,  si,  quando  no  lo.  1)  Que:  4  ru^govos  gue  noaeos  olvide  este 
lugar,  p.  4,  col.  1,  1.  51 ;  yorque  no  la  viese  llorar,  5,  1,  41 ;  Y  manddndo- 
los  apartar,  que  no  8e  hablasen,  6,  1,  27 ;  por^u^  no  lo  viesen,  8,  1,  26 ;  Bien 
h&  quince  annoe,  dijo  el  Rey,  qtie  no  la  hobo,  11,  1,  39,  miraba  mucho  al 
lej  Perion,  no  por  padre,  qtie  no  lo  sabia,  11,  2,  22  ;  y  el  que  no  la  amparare 
pi^rdala,  16,  2,  24 ;  comenz6  de  fuir  por  la  plaza  ac&  4  alU  entre  la  espada 
del  Doncel  del  Mar,  que  no  lo  dejaba  holgar,  16,  2,  58 ;  ^  jurar  que  no  me 
llamase  sino  el  su  vencido,  17,  1,  61 ;  E  oont6  cuanto  con  ^1  le  aviniera  en 
la  floresta,  sino  el  duelo,  que  no  lo  066  decir,  19,  2,  41 ;  6i4l  digo  que  no 
V08  quite  el  don,  26,  2,  27  ;  no  s^  por  qu^  me  acometistes,  que  no  vos  lo 
merecl,  29,  2,  41 ;  Mucho  06  ruego,  dijo  ^1,  que  no  me  detengais,  30,  1,  8 ; 
DfgoToe  que  no  os  precio  nada,  32,  2,  40 ;  No  ha  eso  menester ;  que  no  os 
dejar^  si  no  jurais  que  .  .  .  .,  32,  2,  54 ;  aun^u^  no  me  paresoe  que  caballero 
debe  .  .  .  .,  34,  2,  38  ;  herfalo  de  muj  grandes  golpes  4  muj  &  menudo,  que 
no  le  dejaba  holgar,  34,  2,  46 ;  entendi6  ^1  en  el  talante  del  otro  que  no  le 
hobiera  roerced,  35,  2,  13 ;  ^  si  por  aventura  este  caballero  su  hermano, 
que  veis  &  caballo,  fuese  vencido,  que  no  ae  pudiese  sobre  esta  razon  maa 
combatir,  46,  2,  22 ;  faz  callar  aquella  cativa  gente,  que  no  noe  dejan  holgar 
en  nuestro  suefio,  48,  1,  53 ;  6  har^  que  no  oa  trabajeis,  49,  2,  34 ;  ^ 
▼ayamos  de  aqu(  antes  que  el  diablo  acd  lo  tome  ;  que  no  me  puedo  sufrir 
sobre  esta  piema,  51,  2,  48  ;  Podria  ser,  dijo  Amadis,  que  no  oa  yemia  bien 
dello,  52,  1,  43 ;  que  no  le  hizo  Dios  tan  sin  ventura,  53,  2,  36 ;  pero  fu^ 
aoorrido  de  dos  doncellas,  que  no  lo  debieran  amar  poco,  54,  1,  34. 

2 )  SI :  que  ninguno  lo  podria  creer  ai  no  la  viese,  49,  2,  53  ;  demandfin- 
dole  perdon  ai  no  lo  habia  tanto  honrado,  54,  2,  23. 

3)  Quando,  etc.  4  no  de  venir  con  gran  soberbia  &  haoer  tanto  mal  i 
quUn  notelo  merece,  22,  2,  5  ;  ^  maravfllase  c^w  no  lo  halla,  36,  2,  19 ; 
que  vos  tengo  por  loco  en  dar  consejo  &  quien  no  oalo  demanda,  52,  1,  42. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  no.  1)  Que  :  si  me  vos  prometeis  como  rej  en 
todo  g^uardar  la  verdad,  &  que  mas  que  ningun  otro  que  lo  no  sea  obligado 
sois,  2,  2,  42 ;  quiso  sin  vuestra  sabidurfa  entrar  por  la  puerta  de  que  te  no 
catabas,  6,  2,  13  ;  Eso,  Sefior,  dijo  ^1,  no  lo  quieras  saber  ;  que  te  no  tiene 
pro  alguno,  6,  2,  18 ;  E  fu^,  que  la  no  pudo  detener,  6,  2,  50 ;  Gktnd&les, 
que  lo  no  entendia,  dijo,  7, 1 ,  7  ;  Creo,  Seftor,  dijo  Gand&les,  que  loe  habr^ 
de  llevar  ambos,  que  ae  no  quieren  partir,  8,  2,  16  ;  La  Beina  era  tan  agra- 
dada  de  como  ^1  servia,  que  lo  no  dejaba  quitar  delante  su  presencia,  8,  2, 
57 ;  El  hombre  bueno,  temiendo  que  aeleno  fuese,  envi6  &  decir,  15,  1,  55 ; 
es  tanto  el  mal,  que  voslono  puedo  decir,  15,  2,  58  ;  Yo  vos  digo  ....  que 
me  no  dejeis  en  ningun  lugar  de  los  mas  guardados,  16,  2,  17 ;  y  ^1  todo 
arraado,  que  le  no  fallesda  nada,  16,  2,  20  ;  yo  voe  quiero  decir  un  secrete, 
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T^Uno  diiia  dno  i  mi  oorazon,  18,  2,  15 ;  la  Beina  08  mega  que  os  no 
^auiaaa  nno  en  vnestra  posada,  21,  2,  35 ;  mas  de  te  jo  preciar  no  te 
^  prO)  qneteno  haga  mal,  22, 1,  61 ;  ^  la  espada  entr6  tan  dentro  por  H, 
^nelano  pado  aacar,  22,  2,  40 ;  pero  bien  sabia  que  lo  no  hobieia  el  otro  d41 
a  mas  p1ldie^^  22,  2,  53 ;  ni  el  trabajo  paaado  ni  las  llagas  presentes  no  le 
goittron  que  ae  no  levantase,  23,  2,  15 ;  hablando  siempre  oon  la  doncella, 
9ue  por  fl  era  detenida,  que  ae  no  partiese  hasta  que  pudiese  tomar  armas, 
23^  2,  17  ;  4  ami  no  h4  siete  dias  que  ash  no  supiera  decir,  30,  1,  31 ;  que 
tanque  la  no  vieee,  32,  1,  10 ;  ^  las  doncellas  le  rogaron  ....  que  ae  no 
partiese  de  su  oompafia,  32,  1,  53  ;  jo  creo  que  no  hay  tan  buena  ni  tan 
hermosa  que  i  Yoestra  bondad  igaal  sea  j  que  la  no  hayais,  33,  1,  58  ;  pero 
DO  de  manera  que  ae  no  defendiese  tan  bien,  que  no  estaba  all(  tan  ardid  que 
ooa  dl  se  oease  combatir,  34,  2,  20  ;  Locura  demand6  Dardan  cuando  quiso 
desoender  6  pi^  oon  el  caballero,  que  ae  no  podia  &  ^1  llegar  en  su  caballo, 
34,  2,  50  ;  £  tomando  la  espada  por  la  punta,  la  meti6  por  s(,  que  lo  no 
podieroa  aoorrer,  35,  1,  42 ;  su  soberbia  6  mala  condicion  facian  que  lo  no 
emplease  sino  en  injuria  de  muchos,  35,  1,  48  ;  as(  que,  nada  qued6  que  le 
10  dijese,  37,  1,  1 ;  mas  que  sea  con  aquella  medida  que  oa  no  dejeis  as(  pa- 
lesoer  ante  los  hombres,  37,  2,  31 ;  4  bien  sabeis  vos  que  lo  no  puedd  haoer, 
38,  1,  21 ;  4  no  habia  hombre  que  lo  viese  que  ae  no  maravillase,  40,  1,  36  ; 
mas  los  do8  se  tovieron  tan  bien,  que  loa  no  pudieron  mover  de  las  sillas,  43, 
2, 37 ;  Sefiora,  s^  aMixque  lo  no  conozoo,  44,  2,  19 ;  Porque  no  pasari  por 
aqa(  ning^ino  que  sajo  sea,  que  lo  no  mate,  45,  1,  24 ;  4  dfgoos,  sefior  cabal- 
lero. Que  lo  no  tomo  por  mengua,  47,  2,  17 ;  ^  Gandalin  llevaba  el  Enano 
porgue  le  no  fujese,  48,  1,  16  ;  ^  los  otros  que  los  miraban  dieron  voces  que 
2o  no  matase,  48,  2,  29  ;  ^  as(  este  como  el  otro  que  lo  querian  herir  deman- 
dironle  meroed  que  loa  no  matase,  48,  2,  40  ;  Lo  que  8er&  de  todos  los  males 
9«e  «e  no  emiendan,  48,  2,  61 ;  ^  agora  punad  de  dar  cima  &  la  batalla ;  que 
«M  no  dejar^  mas  folgar,  50,  1,  4 ;  justo  es  lo  que  demandais,  4  que  lo  no 
foese,  oonociendo  vuestra  mesura,  lo  haria  de  grado,  51,  2,  32 ;   aun^ue 
^notenga  con  ^,  la  tem^  con  vos,  que  lo  mereceis,  51,  2,  57  ;  ^  fu^  tan 
Ottl  trecho,  que  ae  no  pudo  levantar,  52,  1,  56  ;  c6mo  Oriana  no  se  osaba 
iptitar  de  Mabilia  porque  ae  no  matase,  54,  1,  13. 

2)  8i :  mas  jo  no  le  quitar^  aimeno  decis  por  qu^  dejistes  que  guardaba 
moerte  de  muchos  altos  hombres,  7,  1,  51 ;  mas  la  batalla  no  le  quito  ai  ae 
"0  otorga  por  vencido,  7,  ly  AS ;  4  ai  lo  no  hacian,  descabezdbalas,  15,  2, 
^;  Muerto  eres,  rej  Abies,  ai  te  no  otorgas  por  vencido,  22,  2,  45 ,  ^  cayera 
A  K  no  abrazara  al  cuello  del  caballo,  26,  1,  7  ;  Cortadle  la  cabeza  aivoano 
diere  mi  amigo,  que  alU  tiene  preso  en  el  Castillo,  26,  1,  29 ;  ^  si  tne  fio 
Bietiere  en  mano  la  doncella  que  le  fizo  tener,  26,  1,  30 ;  \Ay  seflor 
<^leio,  ai  me  no  amparais  de  aquella  doncella,  muerto  soy!  26,  1,  25; 
'^  llegad  &  ^1,  dijo  el  gigante,  4  ailono  hiciere,  ser&  por  su  dafio,  26,  2, 
1 ;  muerto  soy  at  me  no  vengo  deste  traidor  de  enano,  30,  2,  8  ;  que  jamas 
^  liaria  amor  ai  la  no  llevase  &  casa  del  rey  Lisuarte,  32,  1,  24 ;  ^  si  os  no 
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diere  derecho,  otra  vez  no  fagais  compafia  i  caballero  extrafio,  38,  1,  15 ;  ^ 
silo  no  ficiere,  decilde  que  me  venga  i  ver  ante  que  se  parta,  39, 1, 11 ;  6  ti 
lo  no  hiciese,  con  razon  podriamos  decir  ser  mas  corto  de  crianza  que  largo 
de  esfuerzo,  39,  1,  18  ;  ^  Mabilia  le  vino  6.  abrazar  como  si  lo  no  hobiera 
visto,  39,  1,  39  ;  ^  servird  agora  cuando  caballero,  si  Uno  falta  mesura,  39, 
1,  42 ;  Que  la  quemaria  mafiana,  dijo  el  Duquc,  si  me  no  dijese  &  qu^  metiese 
al  caballero  en  mi  palacio,  43,  1,  1 ;  Cierto,  si  me  no  vengase  de  tob,  dijo 
el  caballero,  nunca  traeria  armas,  52,  2,  11. 

3)  Quando,  etc.    No  example. 

2.  a)  Que,  si,  quando  bien  lo.  1)  Que:  como  quiera  ^ue  mucAo  Ze  dolia, 
4,  2,  5 ;  pues  que  ast  ie  place,  6,  2,  20 ;  aquella  que  tanto  te  ama,  6,  2,  22 ; 
contra  la  voluntad  de  aquella  que  agora  yos  fard  el  primero  perder,  6,  2, 
29 ;  que  asl  le  pusieron  nombre,  6,  2,  54 ;  s^  qtie  mas  me  desama,  7,  2,  17 ; 
temiendo  que  asi  lo  faria,  10,  2,  51 ;  que  mxLcho  me  son  menester  parientes  6 
amigos,  11,  2,  8;  y  que  mucho  vos  ama,  13,  2,  29;  Cabalgad,  Sefior,  que 
poeo  me  contento  deste  lugar,  14,  2,  28 ;  del  Bey,  que  tardo  lo  desea,  14,  % 
45 ;  de  los  buenos  que  agora  se  saben,  16,  1,  1 ;  el  caballero  que  alii  los 
hiciera  venir,  17,  2,  30;  qu£  mucho  me  har^is  alegre,  18,  1,  19;  No,  dijo 
ella,  qu£  nunca  lo  vi,  19,  1,  46  ;  \  que  mucho  os  deseaba  ver  1  19,  2,  32 ;  donde 
hallaron  &  Agr&jes,  que  mucho  se  aquejaba,  20,  2,  4 ;  asf  como  aquelloa 
que  mucho  los  desamaban,  20,  2,  20 ;  que  nunca  se  pudo  conooer  en  elloB 
flaqueza  ni  cobardfa,  22,  1,  52 ;  Pues  es  el  anillo  del  mundo  que  mas  le 
parece,  23,  2,  43 ;  ^vque  asi  le  habia  sacado  de  tantos  peligros,  24,  1,  45 ; 
Matarla,  dijo  Urganda,  que  mucho  la  sufrf,  26,  1,  44 ;  as(  como  lo  hari 
vuestra  gran  valentfa  que  aqui  vos  vi  hacer,  26,  2,  15  ;  Que  no  te  ver&  mas 
el  que  acd  te  envi6,  28,  1,  54 ;  ^  &  la  alevosa  que  aqui  os  trajo,  30,  2,  2  ;  del 
que  agora  os  partistes,  32,  1,  18 ;  pues  que  tanto  se  lo  habian  loado,  32,  1, 
47 ;  Jerque  a^  le  loaban,  33,  1,  5 ;  qua  asi  me  ayude  Dies,  jo  creo  que  no 
hay,  33,  1,  56 ;  s^  que  antes  me  consejarias  muerte,  33,  1,  53 ;  ^  Dardan, 
que  mejor  se  cuidaba  combatir  de  pi^,  34,  2,  29  ;  aquel  cabaUero  que  aqui  se 
oombati6,  35,  2,  16  ;  mas  no  puedo  estar  de  no  facer  lo  que  quisierdes,  que 
mucho  vos  amo  4  precio,  38,  1,  29 ;  4  Galaor,  que  asi  lo  yi6  caer,  40,  1,  43 ; 
4  mand6  que  aM  lo  ficiese,  41,  1,  54  ;  Y  esto  decia  Amadls  por  le  traer,  que 
mucho  lo  deseaba,  44,  2,  43  ;  £1  le  respondi6  que  por  qiU  tajUo  le  desamaba, 
45,  1,  27 ;  como  quiera  que  aM  me  veais,  49,  1,  6 ;  la  mayor  4  mas  cruel 
venganza  que  nunca  se  hizo,  49,  1,  45 ;  La  doncella,  que  ojd  la  vi6,  53,  1, 
42  ;  ]  Ay  Seftora  I  qu^  poco  seso  este,  que  aH  os  dejais  morir,  53,  2,  31 ;  6 
fall6  alll  al  rey  Arban  de  Norgales,  que  mucho  la  amaba,  54,  2,  9. 

2)  SI:  4  parescia  muy  hermosa,  4  tan  fresca  como  si  entonces  se  puaiera, 
26,  2,  47  ;  pues  bien  creo  yo  que  entendi6  ^1  en  el  talante  del  otro  que  no 
le  hobiera  merced  si  asi  lo  tuviera,  35,  2,  13. 

3)  Quando,  etc.  4  la  doncella  de  Denamarca,  que  de  parte  de  Oriana  & 
41  venia,  como  ya  sevos  dijo,  23,  1,  7. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  bien.    1)  Que :  4  por  aquel  que  te  mas  ama,  6, 1, 
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^1 ;  que  dijo  que  ja  era  fecho  por  aquel  que  te  nuu  ama,  6,  2,  5  ;  j  preci6  al 

ci^Ilero  que  lo  tan  bim  goardara,  8,  2,  41 ;  ^  si  fu^  bien  reoebido  no  es  de 

<^tar,  4  por  al  semejante  el  la  del ;  que  se  mucKo  amabaii;  9,  1 ,  21 ;  Agr&jes, 

9w  te  mueho  maravillaba  quidn  seria  el  caballero,  19,  2,  25 ;  de  aquella  que 

^  nueko  ama,  23,  1,  25  ;  bien  hi  dies  annoe  que  all(  eeii,  que  la  nunoa  Yi6 

lUDgwio,  26,  2,  44 ;  qne  le  dijese  qui^  era  su  sefiora,  que  la  alii  habia 

^viido,  29, 1,  25  ;  £  la  doncella  que  lo  aiU  gui6  dijo,  30, 1,  46  ;  con  grande 

^ogofltia  de  Aldeya,  que  la  mueho  amaba,  30,  2,  60 ;  Asf  me  ajude  Dioe, 

<iijo  ella,  no  8^  que  le  nunea  vi  que  me  miembre,  34,  1,  7  ;  dici^ndome  las 

CQS88  que  t08  mae  agradaren,  37,  2,  37 ;  La  duefia,  que  lo  mueko  desamaba, 

46,  2,  13 ;  ^  luego  se  fueron  amboe  6  tomaron  sendas  lanzas,  las  que  Us  fiuu 

coDtentaion,  47,  1,  37  ;  Cierto,  amigo,  no  te  preciaba  tan  to  como  jo,  el  que 

te  aqfU  poao,  49, 1,  55 ;  Lo  que  jo  mando,  dijo  Amadis,  es  que  hagas  lo  que 

temoB  plagaiere,  52,  1,  19. 

2)  SI:  ambo6  sois  fijos  de  rejes  4  mnj  fermosos ;  n  voe  mueko  amais,  no 
^vxw  lo  temd  ninguno  i  mal,  30,  1,  52. 

3)  Qiiaiido,  etc.  Haced,  Sefior,  en  ello  eomo  voe  mae  pluguiere,  3,  1,  46 ; 
^  las  gentes  de  la  villa  estaban  por  las  torres  4  por  el  muro  4  por  los  lugaree 
dUmde  Um  m/tjor  podian  ver  combatir,  34,  1,  50. 

3.     a)  Out,  si,  quando  yo  lo.    Que  :  Eso,  dijo  la  doncella,  dejad  &  mi ; 

^me  sfo  \o  remediar^  3,  1,  17 ;  que  all&  os  queda  otro  corazon  qvue  yo  voa 

iomar€,  3,  2,  28 ;  les  fizo  jurar  que  en  lo  que  U  les  preguntase  verdad  le 

dijesen,  6.  1,  15 ;  Sabe,  Bej,  que  de  lo  que  yo  me  reia  fu^  de  aquellus  pala- 

bras,  6,  2,  3 ;  haria  70  que  H  vos  venciese,  7, 1,  50  ;  Creed  que  yo  la  guardar^ 

oomo  an  madre  lo  haria,  10,  1,  53  ;  ^  yi6  otra  doncella  con  que  ella  ae  junt6, 

13,  2,  2 ;  I  Ay  Sefior !  que  ese  traidor  que  matastes  me  ha  tenido  afio  j 

medio  muerto  y  escamido  que  no  tome  armas  ;  que  H  me  hizo  perder  mi 

nombre,  17,  1,  60 ;  Agnardad  un  pooo,  dijo  el  Doncel  del  Mar ;  que  yo  voa 

^Sa4  dfl,  19,  1,  34 ;  yeis  aqu(  el  muy  buen  caballero  de  que  yo  os  habl^,  20, 

I1 4 ;  For  tu  mal  haces  este  ardimento ;  que  H  te  pone  en  este  lago,  22,  2, 

^ft;  que  ella  oc  ama  tanto,  qne  de  ligero  no  se  podria  contar,  23,  1,  33  ;  tos 

nw  negastes  siempre  el  anillo  que  yo  os  diera,  24,  1,2;  de  manera  que  ella  ae 

iba  tremiendo,  26,  1,  45  ;  Pues  pedildo,  dijo  ^1 ;  queyolo  otorgo,  27,  1,  46 ; 

iBQcho  debeia  amar  i  Dios,  que  H  vos  ama,  29,  1,  9  ;  Ni  por  eso,  dijo  4\j  no 

<iuedar6  de  lo  saber ;  que  yo  os  seguir€,  29,  1,  28  ;  en  mal  punto  ac&  entrastes, 

^ftos  far^  morir,  30,  2,  2 ;  Si  s^,  dijo  €i,  queHme  lo  dijo,  31,  2,  56 ; 

^*ced  lo  qne  debeis  si  lo  amais ;  que  el  os  ama  sobre  todas  las  cosas  que  hoy 

Km  aioadaa,  36, 1,  55 ;  por^ue  ella  lo  amaba  mas  que  otro  anillo  que  tuviese, 

^>  2, 4 ;  4  ayodadme  &  rogar  todas  lo  que  yo  U  pidiere,  39,  1,  43 ;  Pues 

Ottndaldo,  que  yo  lo  complir^  fasta  la  muerte,  46,  2,  12 ;  No  ninguno,  dijo 

^^Oidis ;  que  yo  me  entr€,  48,  1,  61 ;  A^ora  me  dejad  con  61,  que  yo  U  pom4 

coo  aqnelloa  que  all(  yacen,  48,  2,  8  ;  6  bien  vos  digo  que  la  espada  que  U 

"K  UeTa  qnerria  mas  que  todo  esto,  51,  2,  31. 

3)  81:  Si  dloa  me  oometen,  yo  me  defender^  46,  2,  47. 
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3)  Quando,  etc.  que  no  oonocia  ni  sabia  nada  de  e6mo  eUa  le  amaba,  10, 
2,  19 ;  Asf  8er&  eomo  yo  to  digo,  dijo  ella,  13,  2,  8 ;  qae  asf  acaecer&  eomo 
yo  lo  digo,  13,  2,  15. 

b)  Out,  tl,  qoando  lo  yo.  1)  Qot:  que  otro  por  ti  nunca  lo  sabri 
fasta  que  teloyo  mande,  7,  1,  67 ;  Sefior,  mas  quiero  que  me  vos  hiraiB,  8,  1, 
51 ;  Sefiores,  sabed  la  Terdad  deste  Doncel  que  Uevaisi  que  lo  yo  fall^  eu  1a 
mar,  8,  2,  35 ;  ^  pune  de  vivir  con  mi  padre  fasta  que  le  yo  mande  lo  que 
laga,  18,  2,  30 ;  ^  oomo  quier  que  te  yo  desame  mucho,  te  precio  maa  que  6 
ningun  caballero  con  quien  me  yo  oombatiese,  22,  1,  59 ;  4  procureis  de 
morar  con  su  padre  fasta  que  os  ella  mande,  23,  1,  37 ;  4  por  las  palabras 
que  te  yo  dije  le  tomaste  6  le  has  criado,  27,  2,  7 ;  que  en  qualquiera  parte 
que  08  yo  Tiese  era  obligado  &  os  querer  4  amar,  37,  2,  46. 

2)  SI :  Si  me  V08  prometeis,  dijo  el  Bey,  eomo  leal  doncella,  de  lo  no 
descubrir  sino  allf  donde  es  razon,  2,  2,  30 ;  «t  m«  txw  prometeis  oomo  rej 
en  todo  guardar  la  verdad,  2,  2,  41 ;  Yo  vos  digo,  dijo  el  Doncel  del  Mar, 
ti  voB  yo  de  aqui  fujere,  que  me  no  dejeis  en  ningun  lugar  de  los  mas 
guardados,  16,  2,  17  ;  isi  le  yo  viere  decirle  he  mas  de  mi  fadenda,  29,  1, 
21 ;  Siloa  vos  quereis  saber,  dijo  ella,  seguidme  4  mostrar  vos  la  he  de  aquI 
& cinco  dias,  29, 1,  26  ;  Vedes  la  doncella,  4  8ilayo  forzara  no  me atendiera, 
29,  2,  46 ;  ]  Ay  traidor  I  dijo  el  caballero,  en  mal  punto  me  hizo  ac&  venir, 
d  lo  yo  hallo,  29,  2,  50 ;  Amigas,  dijo  41,  gi  me  vos  prometeis,  oomo  leales 
doncellas,  de  me  tener  poridad  de  &  niuguno  lo  decir,  yo  os  lo  dir^  de 
grado,  B2f  1,  41 ;  Si  me  id  amas,  a4  que  antes  me  consejarias  muerte  que 
yiyir  en  tan  gran  cuita,  deseando  lo  que  no  yeo,  33,  1,  52. 

3)  Quando,  etc.  4  oomo  quier  que  te  yo  desame  mncho,  te  precio  mas 
que  &  ningun  caballero  con  quien  me  yo  combatiese,  22,  1,  60 ;  gran  desyario 
farlades  en  dejar  para  tal  honra  el  mejor  rey  del  mundo  4  tomar  A  un  pobre 
caballero  eomo  lo  yo  soy,  26,  2,  13  ;  Pues  te  td  crees  mejor  te  defender  de  pi^ 
que  de  caballo,  ape^monos  4  defi^dete,  34,  2,  36  ;  Yo  bien  sent!  cwmdo  me 
&  desarm6,  mas  todo  me  parescia  eomo  en  suefios,  50,  2,  53. 

4.  Que,  si,  quando  lo  dios.  1)  Que:  No  example.  2)  SI:  Eiyosd^ 
honra,  dijo  ella,  que  alegrla  tengo  agora  mucho  alongada,  «t  me  Dios  reme- 
dio  no  pone,  33,  2,  11 ;  n  me  Dios  salye,  Sefior,  dijo  ella,  yo  he  mucho 
placer,  39,  1,  30.     3)  Quando,  etc.    No  example. 

5.  Que,  si,  quando  lo .    1 )  Que :  Sefiora,  en  buena  hora  naflci6  el 

caballero  que  vos  esta  noehe  habrtl,  3,  2,  11 ;  que  no  habia  hombre  que  lo 
yiese  que  sedilno  espantase,  9,  2,  24  ;  que  no  saliri  hombre  ni  entrar4  qu€ 
leyo  no  mate,  si  puedo,  28,  1,  24  ;  ^  ahf  albergaron  con  una  duefia  que  lea 
mueha  honra  fizo,  33,  1,  8  ;  £  tomando  la  espada  por  la  punta,  la  meti6  por 
s(,  que  lo  no  pudieron  acorrer,  aun^ue  se  en  ello  trabajaron,  35,  1,  42. 

2)  SI :  Yo  yos  digo,  dijo  el  Doncel  del  Mar,  sivosyo  de  aqu{  fuyere,  que 
me  no  dejeis  en  ningun  lugar  de  los  mas  guardados,  16,  2,  17;  y  esto  probar6 
yo  al  mejor  caballero  del  mundo,  et  me  della  fuese  otorgado,  33,  1,  35. 

3)  Quando,  etc.    No  example. 
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6.  Anomtlout  txamplM.  Dios  no  me  ajude,  dijo  el  Donoel,  si  &  mi  grado 
h  w  aabreis,  ni  de  otro  por  mi  mandadoi  19,  1,  21 ;  No  llevareia,  dijo  ^, 
eo  tanto  que  lag  d^ender  pueda,  32,  2,  82 ;  Agora  me  no  pesa  de  ooea  que 
me  digiis,  dijo  Amadis,  34,  1,  14 ;  Galaor  meti6  mano  &  su  espada  por  le 
poner  miedo,  6  dijo  :  *'  O  me  fu  guiar^  6  dejar&s  aqul  la  cabeza,  39,  2,  33. 

7.  lifinKhrt.  a)  Por  no  lo,  por  bitn  lo.  1)  Por  no  lo:  que  por  no  9e 
goudar  de  lo  ja  dicho,  4,  1,  31 ;  j  dej^  caer  por  no  le  atender  otro  golpe, 

13. 1,  35 ;  no  tos  lo  otorgara  por  no  me  loar  dello,  46,  1,  24. 
2)  Por  bitn  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Por  lo  no,  por  lo  blen.  1)  Por  lo  no:  4  por  voe  no  dar  enojo,  tengo 
por  bien  que  quedeis  solo  en  la  c&mera,  8, 1,  44  ;  atapando  loe  ojos  por  le  no 
ver,  9,  2,  27  ;  ^  70  pensd  que  errara  en  su  palabra  en  me  no  decir  que  mi 
padre  era,  11,  1,  47  ;  4  fu^  yendo  contra  su  castillo  por  lo  no  ver  matar, 

42. 2,  37 ;  4  aquel  que  me  ama  en  me  no  ver  ni  saber  de  mf,  49,  2,  16 ;  i  Ay 
IHq8  I  que  mal  haces  en  me  no  responder  I  51 ,  1 ,  13. 

2)  Por  lo  bitn :  no  tuvo  acuerdo  de  lo  alii  tomar,  2,  1,  38 ;  que  por  alguna 
pute  d^  te  entrar&  alguno  para  te  algo  tomar,  6,  1,  39  ;  7  mas  tos  digo, 
que  (k  ^  vKw  amar,  no  podrlades  dello  ganar  ningun  buen  fruto,  19,  1,  10 ; 
vaideteyo  preciar  no  te  tiene  pro,  22,  1,  61. 

21b. 

Las  Seboas  de  Esplandiak. 

Capftulos  I-X. 

1.  Que  no  lo:  Pag.  404,  ool.  2,  1.  40 ;  407,  1,  23 ;  407,  1,  51 ;  410,  2, 
53;  411,  1,  8;  411,  1,  33;  414,  2,  61;  415,  1,  54;  415,  2,  16;  416,  1, 
55;  416, 1,  60 ;  417, 1,  9 ;  419,  1,  23. 

2)  (at  bitn  lo:  404,  1,  32 ;  404,  2,  15 ;  405,  1,  60 ;  406,  2,  53 ;  407,  1, 
50;  409,  2,  6 ;  412,  1,  38 ;  412,  2,  32  ;  414,  1,  48 ;  415,  1,  21 ;  416,  1 
39;  416,  2,  14 ;  417,  2,  55 ;  418,  2,  27.  SI  bitn  lo:  418,  1,  54.  Quando 
Mwlo:  404,  2,  32;  410,  2,  19 ;  414, 1,  1 ;  419,  1,  50. 

3.  (at  yo  lo:  408,  2,  20;  409,  1,  42;  412,  1,  4;  415,  2,  30;  418,  2, 
37;  419, 1,  48.     Quando  yo  lo:  404,  1,  25 ;  405,  1,  55  ;  413,  2,  17. 

5.  Antmaloot  txampit.  en  tanto  salid  de  esta  prisidn,  dando  gracias  al 
poderoBo  Sefior,  que  nos^  por  bien  7  reparo  de  loe  8U706,  suele  dar  semejantes 
Motes,  412,  2,  41. 

6.  inlinitlvt.    Por  non  lo:  411,  1,  18  ;  412,  2,  46  ;  419,  1,  24. 

22. 

Letenda  Del  Abad  Don  Juan  de  Montemator. 

L    Diego  Bodrigaez  de  Almela  :  Compendio  Historial,  Cap.  oclzzzvij. 
n.    Historia  del  Abad  Don  Juan  de  Montema7or. 
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I. 
Almda:  Oompendio  JHtsloriaL 

1.  a)  Que,  tl  no  lo.  1)  Que:  criador  de  todas  las  cosas  que  se  puedeo 
Yer,  commo  de  las  que  nan  se  pueden  yer,  p.  11,  1,  8 ;  E  si  tan  santo  sois 
que  non  me  queredes  creer  de  ooea  que  yob  digo,  11,  27 ;  sabe  que  non  me 
quiere  dar  el  castillo  el  abad  don  Johan,  12,  16  ;  dizi^ndole  que  non  lo  aylk 
ferido,  16,  11.  2)  SI:  sabe  que  non  me  quiere  dar  el  castillo  el  abad  don 
Johan,  gi  non  lo  tomamos  por  fuerpa,  12,  16. 

b)  Que,  si  lo  no.  1)  Que:  El  abad  don  Johan  estorb&vagelo  quelo 
non  fiziese,  6,  30  ;  e  rog&vale  que  le  diese  la  muerte  e  que  lo  non  dexaae 
beyir,  9,  14  ;  Mas  pues  que  te  alabas  que  entrar^  el  castillo,  yo  te  digo 
que  te  non  yerrar&n  las  puertas  por  miedo  tuyo,  12,  9  ;  Entonye  Almonsor 
bolvi61e  el  rostro,  dizi^ndole  que  non  lo  (que  lo  non,  UFG)  avla  ferido,  16, 

11.  2)  SI:  No  example. 

2.  a)  Que  yo  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Quo  lo  yo :  porque  jo  (io  en  Dies  que  lo  farfi  mejor  que  lo  ti  dizesi 

12,  10. 

3.  a)  Por  blen  lo.    No  example. 

b )  Por  lo  blen :  e  jx>r  lo  mas  honrrar,  enbiolo  al  dicho  rey  don  Bamiro 
de  Le6n,  6,  6. 

II. 

Historia  del  Abad  Don  Juan  de  Monlemayor, 

1.  Que,  si,  quando  no  lo.  1)  Que:  que  no  ae  pagasse  d^l,  24,  31 ;  7  el 
que  no  la  tuviere,  26,  24 ;  que  no  se  aprovechasse  de  los  caminos,  27,  25  ;  y 
rogava  mucho  a  Dios  que  le  diesse  ya  la  muerte  y  que  no  le  dexasse  vivir 
m&s  en  el  mundo,  32,  27  ;  que  no  se  podria  contar,  33,  8 ;  que  no  se  entendtan 
imos  a  otros,  34,  1 ;  que  no  se  podHan  contar,  34,  7  ;  porque  no  me  quesistea 
creer,  38,  4 ;  y  mucbo  m^  que  no  se  puede  contar,  43,  24 ;  que  no  lo  vea, 
44,  1 ;  que  no  le  quebrasse  el  cora96n,  45,  11 ;  qu£  no  sele  quebrantasee  el 
cora96n,  46,  22 ;  tanto  que  no  se  davan  lugar,  51,  15 ;  Y  dixo  que  no  h 
queria  m^  atender,  52,  1 ;  ^ve  no  se  esperavan,  52,  9 ;  que  no  le  alcan96  en 
la  came,  52,  26.  2)  SI:  sabed  que  el  abbod  don  Juan  no  quiere  dar  el 
castillo,  si  no  lo  ganais  por  fuer^a,  38,  30.  3)  Quando:  quando  no  le  veia, 
25,  2  ;  y  como  no  se  abr(a  la  tierra,  31,  14. 

2.  Que,  si  yo  lo.  1 )  Que :  de  lo  que  yo  vos  dir^,  26,  22 ;  que  ellos  ae  lo 
tuvieron  en  poridad,  27,  8 ;  que  yo  os  cri^  28,  14 ;  que  yo  os  dar^  28,  17 
hasta  que  yo  vos  vea  venir,  29,  10 ;  que  yo  me  quiero  tomar  moro,  30,  20 
aun^e  Id  te  alabas,  38,  8 ;  que  ellos  lo  huvieron  a  gran  maravilla,  42,  13 
lo  que  yo  os  dixere,  48,  12  ;  que  tH  te  alabas,  52,  20.  2)  SI :  siyo  ttla  cor- 
tasse,  49,  32. 
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SOCHAITS  D£  BlKMVEKlUK  AxXDUasfe  1  FeUHKAJO^  XX 
PAX  UN  POETK  BUKnOKAB  XV  IC^ 

1.  Qvf  RM  to. 

Con  maly  ooo  fortuna  fuc  ao  le  f ■Vm  ,  t.  SL 
Que  no  te  oontieiitu  del  ombte  qfo'ci  Ticjo,  t.  174. 

2.  Qit  btofli  to. 

Ffengir  que  le  plaie  lo  que  mum  k  poB,  t.  1S& 


CATHaUQTE 


24. 

GOMEHA.  DE  GlUnO  T 

ActoB  i-vn. 

1.  OM,tinoto.  1)  Qm:  p.  12,  1,16;  14,  15;  17,2;  18,29;  1»,SS; 
20,  2;  20,  13;  26,  2;  27,  33;  30,  3;  42,  3;  45^  3;  46,  20:  53,17;  M, 
2;  54,  3;  56,26;  58,2;  59,  33;  60,  27;  63,  7;  64,  10;  74,9;  7S,12; 

80,25;80,  32;  85,  20;  88,  22;  94,  11;  96,  12;  99,  21;  99,  33;  100,8; 
102,  6.    2)  81:  52,  3 ;  64,  1 ;  82,  32 ;  87,  2L 

2.  Qotf  si  bitn  to.  1)  que  mas  ...,  8,  23 ;  50,  1 ;  55,  26;  79,  13 ; 
qoe  aari,  21,  22  ;  que  mucho,  74,  31 ;  que  bien,  96,  12 ;  97,  6.  2)  si  aqm, 
20,  3;8ibien,  64,  16. 

3.  Qoe  yo  lo,  fl  yo  to.  1)  qae  to,  26,  30 ;  37,  21  ;  41,  5 ;  que  to,  11, 
24 ;  53,  21 ;  55,  22 ;  que  el,  100,  1 ;  qDC  elk,  23,  4 ;  46,  32.     2)  li  tu, 

58,20. 

25. 

JUAK  DE  VALDiS  :    DiAIXXK)  DE  LA  LeSTOUA. 

1.  9«t,  sl,  quando  no  to.  1)  Quo:  p.  343,  L  24  ;  345,  5  ;  346,  2 ;  346,  32 ; 
348,21;  352,8;  352,  30  ;  354, 10  ;  355,  34 ;  360, 45  ;  360,  46 ;  361,  5 ;  368, 
21;  376,  2;  367,  17;  368,  6;  368,  29;  369,36;  371,31;  371,38;  371, 
38bii;  376,  22;  377,  1 ;  377,  21 ;  379,  22;  380,  10;  380,  31 ;  380,  31  bis 
382, 13;  382,  30  ;  382,  40 ;  390,  20;  390,  35;  390,  37 ;  391,  10  ;  398,  17 
398,  28 ;  402,  10 ;  403,  24 ;  405,  30  ;  410,  20 ;  411,  11 ;  411,  14 ;  411,  26 
411,  32;  413,  19  ;  416,  37 ;  417,  20 ;  418,  12 ;  418,  33  ;  419,  1.  2)  SI 
343, 14;  348,  18 ;  350,  12;  361,  1 ;  364,  20 ;  370,  18  ;  370,  34 ;  376,  32 
382,  8;  394,  15 ;  406,  3 ;  407,  6  ;  418,  24  ;  419,  3.  3)  Quando:  354,  2 
354,4;  358,  34;  369,  9;  390,  39;  411,  14. 

%  Qm,  al,  qvando  blan  lo.  1)  Qua:  339,  14 ;  345,  26 ;  346,  7 ;  346, 
25;  347, 13;  360,  19;  361,  7;  362,  18;  362,  23;  362,  34;  369,  32;  369, 
44;  377,  12;  398,  15;  411,  12;  417,  6.  2)  SI:  343,  26;  381,  20;  884, 
14;  397,  7;  417,  24.  3)  Quando:  358,  7 ;  372,  20 ;  411,  17. 

3.  Qua,  si,  quando  yo  lo.  1)  Qua:  339,  16;  345,  21 ;  345,  23 ;  345, 
28;  349,  14;  368,  8;  373,  36;  387,  36;  391,  6;  409,  4;  408,  10.  2) 
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SI :  350,  9 ;  375,  28  ;  383,  20.  3)  Quando :  369,  18 ;  399,  32 ;  410,  13 ; 
418,  16. 

26. 

Lazabillo  d£  Tobmeb. 

1.  Que  no  lo:  p.  6,.l.  5;  19,  27;  22,  7 ;  28,  20;  33,  9;  42,  12;  42, 
13;  43,4;  57,  21;  59,  9;  66,  3. 

2.  Que  yo  lo :  qwyoUiy  37,  27 ;  que  el  lo^  43,  17. 

3.  Por  no  lo:  por  no  lo,  12,  S;  13,  24 ;  en  no  m  ^  15,  9 ;  por  no  me, 
21,  20. 

27. 

Luis  de  Leon:  La  Perfecta  Casada. 

1.  Que  no  lo:  p.  8,  1.  2;  10,  5;  11,  23;  15,  29;  19,  3;  20,  25;  22, 
28;  23,  9;  31,  24;  46,  23;  47,  11;  51,  27;  51,30;  53,  30;  53,  30  bis; 
56,  21;  57,  11.    Si  no  lo:  42,  22. 

2.  Que  bien  lo:  3,  28 ;  7,  15;  32,  21 ;  34,  28 ;  35,  28 ;  38,  6. 

3.  Que  yo  lo:  4,  2  ;  6,  24  ;  31,  23  ;  32,  3  ;  37,  30 ;  38,  13. 

28. 

Gantioas  de  Santa  Majua. 

Noe.  I-XV. 

1.  a)  Que  non  lo.  A  emperadriz,  que  non  vos  era  de  oora^on  rafes,  Oant. 
V,  Btz.  21,  v.  4.    Assf  que  non  as*  afogov,  xiu,  3,  8. 

b)  Quo  lo  non.  Por  no  mar  deital-a,  que  a  non  deitasse,  ix,  12,  1.  SI 
lo  non:  Ca  m  o  non  fezermoe,  en  mal  ponto  uimoe  seu  solaz,  v,  17,  4. 
Quando  lo  non :  Oa  «se  non  deteueron  nenllur,  xv,  18,  6. 

2.  b)  Que  lo  bitn:  De  que  voa  id  dias',  v,  4,  2 ;  Quero  seroir,  que  me 
mmea  &  de  faleoer,  v,  26,  6 ;  £t  de  que  sae  mdis  pa^ua,  vi,  4,  3 ;  Tod' 
aquesto  que  uoa  ora  dito,  xv,  13,  1.  Quando  lo  blen:  Oomo  a^ante  aiolAiUy 
YUJ,  7,  3. 

3.  a)  Quando  yo  lo :  ca  nos  lo  goardamoe  de  malfeitorla,  ix,  9,  5. 

4.  Que  lo Do  &ngeo,  que  Ue  falar  toy,  et  diase  "Cojtada,"  i,  5, 

6 ;  Que  ^aqael  gaffo  traedor  fora  baateoer,  v,  22,  6  ;  Per  nulla  ren  que  (To 
Emperador  diaseflse,  nunca,  quia,  v,  26,  1 ;  Ca  por^ue  Ilea  non  sofrer  querlia 
de  mal  fazer,  yn,  2,  3  ;  £n  o  dia  que  a  Deus  foi  corSar,  xn,  1,  5  ;  Que  me 
nas  sas  m&os  sofre,  xni,  5,  7  ;  Que  m'o  la^o  non  matov,  xm,  5,  8 ;  Que  flea 
este  feito  foi  contando,  xv,  18,  5  ;  Que  Wnu  caualeiro  branco  dev,  xv,  19,  2. 

SI  lo Sease  d'algun  mal  sentia,  iv,  10,  4  ;  Et  «e  f  aqueste  pan  non 

refeiro,  xv,  6,  7. 

Quando  lo Pais  IP  este  don  tan  estranyo  ouue  dad'  e  tan  fremoeo^ 

n,  5,  1 ;  Mas  o  Emperador,  quando  o  atan  mal  parado  uy(i,  v,  7,  4 ;  £ 
quando  a  no  monte  teueron,  fedaron  ontre  si,  v,  10,  3 ;  O  marynneixo,  poU^a 
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eo  a  bfticA  meteu,  ben  oome  fol,  v,  16,  1 ;  Ant*  o  Apo6t61og'  e  ante  U60, 
como  M  feitoB  4,  v,  24,  3  ;  PoU  a'a  dona  espertoa,  vn,  2,  3  ;  £  «  ^a  alma 
8a^  log*  o  demo  a  prendia,  zi,  4,  1 ;  fazer  quanta  W  en  prazer  for,  xv, 

1,8. 

^  Anomilout  txamplM.  Mayor  miragre  do  mundo  Wnn^  esta  Sennor 
mostiin,  n,  3,  2 ;  £t  m  goarida  achou,  vn,  4,  2 ;  Esto  vob  non  sof  reremoe, 
^  7,  8;  Por  qnanto  mal  no9  ele  bnscaua,  xv,  11,  4. 

29. 
DoM  Dnaz  de  Pobtuoal:  Cantioas  d'Amob,  I-L. 

!•  a)  Qut,  si,  qoando  non  lo.    1 )  Qut :  .  .  .  se  soubesse  que  nom  Ih*  en 

tarn  gnre,  Deus  foss'  em  loado,  y.  970.  2,  3)  SI,  quando,  etc.  No 
example. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  non.  1)  Quo:  Que  me  nom  qnei'  end'  eu  doer, 
25 ; . . .  que  vaa  nom  mereci  ontro  mal,  63  ;  des  entom  morte  que  mi  nom  quer 
dar,  143 ;  que  vos  nom  posBO  nem  sei  dizer  qual,  274 ;  que  se  nom  perdesB* 
ant'  0  sem,  491  ;  ca  sei  eu  bem  que  mi  nom  faUra,  507  ;  des  que  a  nom  vi, 
ixxn  er  yi  pesar,  527  ;  que  me  nom  jolgue  por  sen  traedor,  637  ;  que  Uu  nom 
OQve  Flores  tal  amor,  700 ;  que  me  nom  a  jam  d'entender,  714  ;  des  qua  8e 
nom  gnifloa  de  a  veer,  980.  2 )  SI :  eaemi  nom  fosse  maior  prazer,  271 ;  ae 
a  nom  yir,  nom  me  posso  guardar,  755.  3)  Quando :  ea  me  nom  pod'  escae- 
cer,  740  ;  pots  me  nom  queredes  tolher,  746. 

2.  a)  Qut,  si,  quando  bltn  lo.  1 )  Quo :  que  nunea  vos  mereci  por  que 
tal,  79 ;  que  nunea  vos  dissesse  rem,  104  ;  Ga  tal  ^  que  ante  ae  mat&ra,  521 ; 
ca  sabedes  que  nunea  vos  fiilei,  575  ;  e  que  me  nembra  que  bem  a  oi,  750  ; 
<iai  aabem  7tt«  nimea  vos  errei,  823.  2)  SI:  No  example.  3)  Quando:  E 
itom  Bel  quando  vos  or  veerei,  213. 

b)  Qut,  si,  quando  lo  bltn.  1)  Qut:  O  ^u^  vos  nunea  cuidei  a  dizer, 
572 ;  0  que  vos  ja  perguntei  outra  vez,  810 ;  que  mi  nunea  tezo  nenhum 
Phaser,  9(57.  2)  SI :  ae  W  0  assi  guisasse  Deus,  494  ;  ca  mi  falar  ae  0  sol 
CQidi^^  522 ;  se  nC  agora  quizessedes  dizer,  809.  3 )  Quando :  quamdo  m* 
^9^  onver  d'alongar,  43  ;  de  quanto  Ih*  ante  cuid&ra  dizer,  150. 

^  a)  Qut,  si,  quando  yo  lo.  1,  2)  Qut,  si.  No  examples.  3)  Quando : 
fo^  eu  vos  amo,  esto  certo  sei  en,  706. 

b)  Qut,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1)  Qut:  aquel  maior  que  vo-f  eu  poss' 
*^i  65 ;  por  muito  mal  que  meWeu  mereci,  132  ;  Assi  nom  er  quis  que 
*  At  percebesse,  138 ;  o  demo  lev*  a  rem  que  W  eu  falei,  149 ;  que  mi  vos 
poderdes  fazer,  466 ;  em  que  vo-V  eu  podesse  merecer,  619;  que  vos  eu  podesse 
^tar,  732 ;  que  vos  eu  vi,  960.  2)  SI :  se  nom  ae  mi  vos  fezessedes  bem, 
676.  3)  Quando :  qne  vos  viss'  eu,  u  m'  e2  fez  desejar,  142  ;  se  de  qua!  hem 
^  «u  quero  coidira,  509 ;  qual  vos  eu  ei,  701. 

i  Qut,  si,  quando  lo 1)  Qut:  Mais  tanto  que  me  d'ant'  ela  quitei, 

151 ;  Senhor,  pois  que  m' agora  Deus  guisou,  201 ;  Quant'  a,  senhor,  que  nC  eu 
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de  yo8  parti,  424 ;  E  des  que  vC  eu,  senhor,  per  bda  fe,  de  yob  parti,  429 ;  que 
m*  eu  de  vos  parti,  no  cora^om,  436  ;  Pois  que  vos  Deus,  amigo,  quer  guisar, 
541 ;  £  pois  que  vos  Deus  aguisa  d'  ir  i,  551  ;  que  vos  gram  bem  nom  ouyeas' 
a  querer,  631 ;  com  que  m*  oj'  eu  vejo  morrer,  739 ;  d'omem  que  Ihi  par 
pozesse,  788  ;  se  nom  o  bem  que  vos  Deus  deu,  802  ;  quando  nom  quis  que 
Ih*  outra  foes'  igual,  841  ;  que  vos  em  grave  dia  vi,  851.  2)  SI:  m  o  eu  a 
YOB  nom  disser,  111  ;  se  09.  voe  nom  f6r  dizer,  119 ;  se  vos  fcn.v'  6  de  vos  ea 
bem  querer,  290 ;  se  0  Deus  quizesse  guisar,  322  ;  Ca  sabedes  que  se  m'  end' 
eu  quitar,  627  ;  se  me  Deus  ant'  os  sens  olhos  lavar,  635  ;  ae  mA  a  sa  mui 
gram  mesura  nom  val,  648  ;  por  vos,  se  vos  est'  6  loor  ou  prez,  813.  3) 
Quando :  qual  vos  sol  nom  posso  dizer,  98  ;  e  pois  me  Deus  nom  val,  190  ; 
pois  vos  Deus  atal  foi  fazer,  316 ;  E  pois  vos  Deus  nunca  fez  par,  318 ; 
Quern  vos  mui  bem  yiase,  senhor,  482  ;  E  quern  vos  bem  00m  estes  meus  olhoB 
visse,  489  ;  como  mA  a  mi  0  foi  guisar,  495  ;  por  quanio  m'  oje  mha  senhor 
falou,  504  ;  d'aver  eu  mal  d'u  0  Deus  nom  pos,  nom,  612  ;  Senhor  fremosa, 
por  quod  vos  Deus  fez,  807 ;  mal,  pois  vo-P  eu,  senhor,  nom  mereci,  827  ; 
quai  m'  eu  por  mha  senhor  vejo  levar,  914. 

5.  Anomalous,  ca  sci  que  sentiredes  qual  mingua  vos  pois  ei-de  fazer,  4 ; 
desi  nom  0  er  podedes  enganar,  70 ;  ca  el  sabe  bem  quam  de  coni9om  vos 
eu  am'  e  que  nunca  vos  errei,  72 ;  ca  logo  m'  el  guisou  que  vos  oi  falar, 
126  ;  e  tod'  aquesto  m'el  foi  aguisar,  129  ;  a  Ih'o  dizer,  e  me  bem  esfor^ei, 
155  ;  com  quaes  olhos  vos  eu  vi,  483  ;  d'al,  ca  nunca  m«  d'al  pudi  nembrar, 
528 ;  pero  mi  tod'  este  mal  faz  sofrer,  532 ;  pero  m'  este  mal  fez  e  mais 
fard,  538 ;  seu  mandado  oi  e  a  nom  vi,  639  ;  Cedo ;  ca  pero  mi  nunca  faz 
bem,  754 ;  e  por  quam  boa  vos  el  fez,  790  ;  que  nunca  vo-P  eu  mereci,  857  ; 
e  m'  el  nom  f6r  ajudador,  866. 

6.  Infinitive,    a)  Por  blen  lo:  de  nunca  mi  fazerdes  bem,  932. 

b)  Por  lo  non:  de  mh  a  nom  querer,  40.     Por  lo  blen:  de  m'  cigora 

guardar  que  nom,  85  ;  sem  vo-lo  nunca  merecer,  871.     Por  lo :  e  pela 

mais  ca  mim  amar,  172  ;  ,  ,  ,  devosen  bem  querer,  290. 

30. 

EsTOBiA  TroyIa. 

Pdgs.  95-113. 

1.   a)  Que,  si,  quando  non  lo.    No  examples. 

b)  Que,  tl,  quando  lo  non.  1  Que:  en  gisa  que  a  nd  vissen,  p.  96, 
1.  19  ;  et  pe^o  vos  mer;^  que  vos  nH  pese  nemo  tefiades  por  mal,  101,  29 ; 
como  quer  que  vos  nH  plaz  de  falar  en  este  pleito,  103,  16 ;  mays  chegavtoe 
ja  t&to  i6s  t€daB  quelle  nH  podia  falar  assua  v66ntade,  103,  29  ;  mays  Achiles 
aque  sse  nd  olvidava  oque  afazer  avia,  109,  24 ;  Outroesj  t&  gH.  covardi9e 
tomava  enssy  quelle  nd  ousava  dizer  nada.  111,  26  ;  gardarlo  ey  eu  omellor 
que  poder  que  0  nd  partirey  de  mi,  113,  5.  2)  Si:  No  example.  3) 
Quando:  fifa9ome  maravillada  como  seme  nd  parte  este  cora^o  per  mille 
lugares,  96,  7  ;  et  fazelles  sofrer  t&  grave?  ooytas  que  son  par  de  morte  eoot 
fi5  leixa  dormir.  111,  9. 
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2.  a)  Out,  ti,  quando  bitn  lo.  1)  Qut:  Ca  moytas  vezes  oyialarde 
moTtos  gve  nuca  ne  virft  ne  ne  cofioo^erii,  101,  18  ;  que  aduro  aw  poden 
eooobrir,  103,  2.     2)  SI.    No  example.     8)  Quando.    No  example. 

b)  Qut,  si,  quando  lo  blen.    1)  Qut.    No  example.     2)  SI:  que  eu 
&ria  torto  teUe  mo/ quisesKy  108,  7.     3)  Quando.    No  example. 

3.  a)  Qut,  tl,  quando  yo  lo.  1 )  Qut :  Et  porque  desamades  tito  voesa 
▼ida,  que  eu  vos  fa9o  ^ertos  que  .  .  .  ,  95,  6 ;  et  dj  a  Bre9a7da,  que  j 
achins,  que  euUe  enbio  este  cavalo,  107,  13.  2)  SI.  No  example.  3) 
tuandt.    No  example. 

b)  Qut,  si,  quando  lo  yo.  1 )  Qut :  £t  ja  deus  nuca  quejrra  queme  eu 
tnballe  de  amar  ne  de  senrir  outra,  101,  36  ;  ne  entendades  que  vos  eu  leixo 
por  oatra  mad,  103,  9 ;  desto  quelle  eu  envio  dizer,  107,  16.  2)  SI:  et 
dilleqoe  temed  quer  ben,  que  eu  faria  torto,  108,  6.  3)  Quando:  Talera 
ooito  da  donzela  qual  vo9  eu  dixe,  98,  24 ;  Et  quopndoeae  eh,  ouvo  a  partir  de 
Troylos,  100,  12. 

4.  Qut,  si,  quando  lo 1)  Qut:  Ca  seu  falla  nuca  eno  mudo  sera 

cooa  que  vm  t&to  de  cora^d  ame  como  eu,  97,  10 ;  Como  aqneles  queese  moj 
de  oora95  amavft,  98,  3 ;  Et  por^u^  tfos  eu  todo  tSpo  sera  rretniida  et  pos- 
hfada,  104,  6 ;  pero  aynda  tamafio  ben  n611e  quero  por  quelle  ael  mellor  viA, 
do  que  ante  lie  ya,  108,  8  ;  por  este  cavalo  que  me  e  outro  dia  destes,  112, 
11>  2)  SI :  et  teme  alge  pregutar  quaes  erft,  100,  8  ;  yay  et  dj  ateu  sefior 
<IDe  le  me  el  ben  quer  como  diz,  quemo  demostra  moj  mal,  107,  30  ;  sabade 
(ae)  que  selle  este  pleito  moyto  durara,  cSy^ralle  de  morrer.  111,  13  ;  Et 
M  ben  n5  gardardes,  toste  Yoa  lo  poderft  tomar,  112,  28.  3)  Quando:  Et 
fUBtdo  ne  anboe  onveron  apartir,  101,  2  ;  Et  vos  sodes  .  .  . .  t&  p&ipSo  per 
oomo  me  ami  semella,  103,  5 ;  Et  poye  vos  ja  aco  cd  migo  tefto,  n5  averej  que 
temer,  105,  28. 
^'  Anomalous.    Et  seme  rre9eberde8  por  yoaso  amigo  nuca  vos  ende  verra 

Mn5  oorra,  101,  31 ;  Et  se  el  esto  fezesse  senpre  Ue  ende  ben  verria,  107,  33. 

31abc. 

ViDA  DE  EUFBOSmA,  ViDA  DE  MaBIA  EgIPCIA,    ExTRAITS  D'UN 

Trait^  de  DiYonoN  (Textes  portugais  du  xiy«  Si^cle) . 

^-  a)  Qut  no  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Qut  lo  no.  EuFROSiNA.  Depois  que  viram  que  se  nam  dcmostrava, 
p*  362,  L  21  ;  E  ella  cobrio  assua  face  por  tal  quea  nom  conho9e8se,  363,  6  ; 
Tf^  te  nom  despre^ara  Nosso  Senhor,  363,  18  ;  Eogote  que  me  nom  leixes, 
^  28;  ^rqueie  nom  mostraste?  365,  11.  Eqifcxa.  Eute  Rogey,  padre 
T'oae  nom  oostrangesses,  373,  8 ;  mais  assi  como  aaz  de  cavaleyros  estava 
•^tw  ml  que  me  nom  leixava  fitrar,  374,  16  ;  e  porgue  me  nom  achou  tor- 
000886,  378,  29 ;  defendendolhe  queo  nom  fezesse,  379,  4 ;  Gloria  seia  aty 
^<tto  Ssenhor  Deus  que  me  nom  fezeste  minguado,  379,  10  ;  e  creeo  quellie 
Mom  faiya  mal^  380,  30 ;  TRAiri:.    e  d&me  tam  gr&  tormento  (seu)  e  espanto 
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queo  nd  sey  dizer,  382,  23  ;  que  m  nam  podya  del  paitir,  386,  6 ;  e  disselhe 
quese  fosse,  qudhe  nom  queiya  dar  sua  filha,  388,  20 ;  desque  yio  gudhe  nd 
prestava  nada,  390,  8. 

2.  a)  SI  no  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Si  lo  no.  EoiFCiA.  Quern  onunca  yira  nS  houvira  a&dhe  fid 
ffoflse  demofitrado,  p.  370,  1.  8. 

3.  a)  Quando  no  io.  Eoipcia.  Ca  nom  voa  aserey  Bsem  proyeyto^  373^ 
21. 

b)  Quando  lo  no.  Eoipcia.  como  me  nom  aorveo  bjya,  373,  33. 
EuFBOBiNA.     e  quando  anom  achou,  361,  27.^ 

4.  a)  Que,  (tl,  quando,  etc.)  blen  lo.  Eoipcia.  que  nunea  sae  ajunta- 
vam,  368,  27.  Traite.  ora  me  dam  tarn  grande  quentura  que  todo  me 
fazem  tremer,  382,  23  ;  cuydando  que  nuea  the  felleoeryfi,  385,  20  ;  que  (onto 
«e  asenborava  dell,  386,  5. 

b)  Que  lo  blen.  Eoipcia.  porque  sse  vyo  chamar  per  sseu  nome, 
quern  onunca  vira  ne  bouvira,  370,  8 ;  que  me  nunea  yiste,  370,  25 ;  e  tor- 
neyme  aaquella  queme  ally  trouvera  per  ffe,  375,  9 ;  E  aasy  como  te  ante 
Bogey,  377,  21.  Tbait^  Assy  que  poucos  som  os  que,  se  atal  teopo 
lenbri  do  quelbes  cdpre,  queo  dbpridamUte  ajam,  382,  8 ;  desque  virom  que 
se  tanto  detiinha,  382,  36. 

5.  a)  Que  (ti,  etc.)  yo  lo.  Eoipcia.  que  tu  me  ffosses  demostrada, 
372,  1 ;  Quando  ho  santo  bomS  vyo  que  ella  Ihe  fallava  de  Begla,  377,  34. 

b)  Que  (tl,  etc. )  lo  yo.  as  quaes  sseaatu  quiseres  seguir,  336,  27  ; 
En  sey,  aete  eu  eome9ar  acontar,  372,  12  ;  e  hir  me  ey  hu  me  tu  mandares, 
374,  38.  TraitIl  E  el  indo  pera  yeer  se  era  ja  morto  em  bun  fomo 
ondeo  ell  mandara  meter,  382,  15  ;  nada  doquelhe  ell  dizia,  390,  8. 

6.  a)  Que  (tl,  etc.)  diot  lo.  TuAiTi:.  que  Deus  the  perd66u,  383,  17  ; 
que  Deun  Ihe  avia  perdoado,  388,  24. 

b)  Que  (tl,  etc.)  lo  dIot.  Eoipcia.  Depois  ^ue  m«  esto  aconte9eo, 
374,  17.  TRArriL  aquello  qudhe  Deus  mfidara,  386,  30 ;  emna  cidade  de 
Ninive  comoa  Dem  queria  destroyr,  386,  25  ;  pera  v^r  comoa  Deus  queiya 
destroyr,  386,  31. 

7.  Que  lo .    Eoipcia.     Ssenhora  minha,  no  leixes  nehQa  cousa 

que  file  todo  nom  descubras,  376,  11.  Trait t.  Esta  arvor  senifica  este  mudo 
e  que  86  ho  home  deleyta,  384,  7  ;  por  aquello  quelhe  oydollo  avia  dicto,  388,  21. 

8.  Anomalout.    TRAiriL     Ay,  amigoe,  que  mal  me  ora  julgastes !  382,  37. 

32. 

ViAGOio  Fantastico  in  Portoohese. 

1.   a)  Que,  tl,  quando  no  lo.    No  example. 

b)  Que,  si,  quando  lo  no:  E  por  que  o  nom  fez  visorei,  p.  291,  1.  8 ; 
nem  os  filhos  dos  senhorios  dos  teus  reinos  que  se  nom  casem,  292,  33 ;  e 
temeraas  que  te  nam  acontepa  outro,  293,  2  ;  et  Ibes  parecia  que  se  nom 
emtemdiad  bOs  aos  outroe,  295,  20. 
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2.    a)  Qu«,  tl,  quandt  yo  lo.   No  example. 

b)  Quay  al,  quanda  la  yo.   et  eetauam  em  daaida  se  era  aquillo  que 
Tiam  aai  eomo  o  din  viam,  294,  44. 

3.  Qoa  la :  por  hu  agrauo  que  me  d  Bet  meu  paifeZf  290,  10 ;  per 

oonaentimento  de  algus  da  cidade  que  o  na  alfomdega  meteram,  290,  23 ; 
tomanun  a  aerca  por  oertas  frechas  que  Ihea  ndla  ficaram,  295,  14 ;  et  ha 
quatro  annoa  que  se  ddU  nam  sabe  parte,  296,  16. 

4.  a)  Qua no  lo:  por  que  tempo  vira  que  teua  filhos  nom  se 

achani(m),  292,  11. 

b)  Qua lo  no:  tuaa  noyaa  seri  ouyidaa  por  todo  o  momdo,  ate 

que  as  pesBoaa  as  nam  queira5  ouvir,  292,  2. 

33. 
GoirTBiBn96EB  paba  um  Bomanceibo  e  Canciokeibo  Pofulab 

PORTnOUEZ. 

1.  a)  Qua  no  lo.    Que  ndo  se  p6dem  cantar,  p.  115,  No.  4,  b,  v.  4. 
b  )  Qua  lo  no.    Que  ha  muito  que  a  n&o  vi,  p.  105,  col.  1,  L  2. 

2.  a)  Qua  yo  lo.    Que  eu  Ihei  porei  os  botdes,  p.  108,  No.  4,  b,  v.  4. 

b )  Qua  lo  yo.    Neste  leito  em  que  me  eu  deito,  p.  105,  No.  7,  b,  y.  9. 

3.  Aiiomaloua.    Que  a  minh'alma  se  n&o  perca,  p.  105,  No.  5,  y.  9. 

34. 

BOXAHCEB  SaCBOS.    OBA96EB  S  EnSALMOS  POFUIiABEB  DO  MiNHO. 

1.  Qua  no  lo.    Permitti  que  n&o  me  engane,  p.  266,  col.  2,  L  33. 

2.  a)  Qua  (al)  yo  lo.  Que  eu  vos  darei  boas  noyaa,  p.  265,  1.  6 ;  iSSs  elles 
«  derun  bem,  p.  267,  coL  2,  L  26 ;  Que  ella  Ihe  sararia,  p.  275,  No.  25, 
00I2. 

b)  Qua  lo  yo :  Que  me  eu  f5r  deitar,  p.  268,  col.  1,  1.  2. 

3.  Qoa  lo .    Seie  agora  n&o  conyertes,  p.  267,  col.  1,  1.  7. 

1  Anomaloua.    Ptoi  que  o  diabo  me  n&o  esqneya,  p.  266^  col.  2,  1.  5. 

35. 
Oahtioas  Pofulabes  A^rianab. 

1.  a)  Qua  no  lo.  Para  falar  ao  meu  amor  J&  que  n&o  0  yide  dia.  No. 
39,  y.  4. 

b)  Qua  lo  no.  S6  para  contor  as  horas  No  tempo  que  U  n&o  yejo,  78, 
4 ;  V006  diz  que  me  n&o  quer,  141,  1 ;  Mil  trabalhos  te  persigam.  Que  te  n&o 
poasas  yaler,  147,  2. 

2.  b)  Si  lo  no.    Se  me  layo,  sou  doidipha,  Se  me  n&o  layo,  sou  porca, 
19,4. 

3.  a)  Quo  yo  lo.    As  penas  que  vds  me  dais  Deus  as  sabe,  eu  as  sinto, 
41,3. 
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b)  Que  (quandOy  etc.)  lo  yo.    Vai-te  lenyo,  onde  U  eu  mando,  74,  1. 

4.  a)  Que  (si,  etc.) no  lo.    Cre89a-me  elle  na  Tentara    Que  no 

mais  ndo  se  me  da,  22,  4. 

b)  Que  (tl,  etc.) lo  no.    Sew  mens  olhos  te  Tido  yisBem,  95,  1 ; 

Sehtme  nao  enganasses,  98,  3. 

5.  a) no  lo:  Quern  morre  do  mal  de  amores,  ^do  ae  enterra  em 

sagrado,  23,  2  ;  Quern  eu  quero  n&o  me  dfto,  20,  3  ;  Voc6  passa,  ndo  me  fala, 
48,  1 ;  Os  olhos  que  d'aqui  vejo  N&o  me  armem  falsidade,  60,  2 ;  O  meu 
peito  nao  se  abria,  95,  3  ;  Meu  cora9do  nao  te  amaya,  95,  4  ;  A  demora  que 
tiveram  Foi  n&o  me  verem  mala  oedo,  129,  4. 

b) lo  no:  Quern  me  dSo  me  nao  contenta,  20,  4 ;  Voo6  possay 

me  nao  fala,  49,  1 ;  Sou  t&o  triste,  me  n&o  lembra  se  fui  alegre  algum  dia, 
55,  3  ;  Vocd  se  vae,  me  nao  deiza    Dinbeiro  para  gastar,  110,  1. 
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1L--TYD0REL  AND  SIR  OOWTHER. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  extraordinary 
parallelism  which  exists  between  Sir  GowtheVy  a  fifteenth 
century  English  version  of  Robert  the  Devil,  and  the  so-called 
Breton  Lay  of  TydoreV  The  latter  is  one  of  five  anony- 
mous romances  published  by  Graston  Paris  ^  according  to 
the  manuscript  in  the  National  Library,  which  includes  also 
the  lays  of  Marie  de  France.* 

A  cursory  examination  of  these  anonymous  lays,  all  of 
which  claim  a  Breton  origin,  shows  them  to  be  strikingly 
deficient  in  originality  of  conception  and  unity  of  structure. 
Not  only  in  the  above-mentioned  collection,  but  in  all  the 
others  that  have  appeared,  the  plagiarisms  from  the  works 
of  Marie  de  France  can  scarcely  escape  even  the  superficial 
reader.  The  lay  of  GraelerU,  for  example,  published  by 
Crapelet,*  in  which  some  scholars  have  seen  a  primitive  form 
of  Celtic  legend,  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  a  mere 
pastiche,  an  awkward  combination  of  the  plots  of  three  of 
Marie's  Lays — Eliduc,  Lanval,  and  Guingamor.^ 

"But  in  Tydorel  we  have,  it  would  appear,  a  theme,  or 
several  themes,  not  directly  traceable  to  Marie,  but  bearing 
a  decided  resemblance  to  the  Christian  legend  of  Robert  the 

*  Kittredge's  Sir  Orfeo,  American  Journal  of  PhUclogy^  vn,  pp.  17S-9. 

*  Lais  InediiSy  Bomania,  vin,  pp.  32-74. 

'  Three  of  the  Lajs  are  missing  in  this  Ma :  LausHe,  Chaiiivel  and  EHdve* 

*PoUe8  Fran^aia  depuis  le  Xllihne  SiidejuBqu^d  nos  Joars,  Paris,  1824. 

^  For  the  complete  demonstration  of  thb  theory,  I  ?dll  refer  to  an  article 
by  Prof.  Lucicn  Foulet  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  soon  to  appear. 

The  whole  framework  of  the  story  is  borrowed  from  Lanval,  while  the 
Queen's  love  for  Graelent,  her  consultation  with  the  Seneschal,  and  her 
interview  with  the  hero,  reproduce  a  similar  scene  in  Eliduc  The  hary^ 
mistress  belonged  originally  to  Quingamor  (now  attributed  to  Marie). 
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DevU,  The  analysis  of  these  elements  in  Ih/dord,  and  an 
uivestigation  of  their  sources,  are  the  main  objects  of  this 
study,  which,  however,  includes  necessarily  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed comparison  of  tlie  latter  with  Sir  Growther. 

The  points  of  contact  between  Sir  Gowther  and  Tydord  are 
too  numerous  to  be  the  result  of  chance.  That  they  may 
be  evident  to  the  reader  at  a  glance,  I  have  arranged  the 
parallel  episodes  in  corresponding  sections  below. 

TydoreL  Sir  Oowlher. 

1)  The  King  and  Queen  of  Brit-  1)  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
ttoj,  after  ten  jears  of  happy  married  Austria  live  happily  together  until 
lilt,  find  tHemselves  still  without  an  finally,  the  duke,  despairing  of  an 
heir.  heir,  threatens  to  divorce  the  child- 

less wife. 
2)  The  queen,  while  sitting  in  her        2)   The  duchess,  in  despair,  prays 
garden,   is  approached  by  a  hand-    Heaven  to  send  her  a  child,   she 
some  stranger,  who  requests  her  love,     cares  not  whence  it  may  come, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  that,  if        Soon  afterwards  she  is  approached, 
she  reject  him,  she  will  never  more    while  sitting  in  her  orchard,  by  a 
know  joy.    He  declines  to  reveal  his    stranger  disguised  as  her  husband, 
name  or  lineage,  but,  catching  the    who  demands  her  love. 
queen  up  before  him  on  his  steed.        At  parting,  however,  he  reveals 
he  rides  away  with  her  to  the  shores    himself  as  the  arch-fiend  in  person, 
of  a  neighboring  lake,  and,  leaving    and  prophesies  the  birth  of  their  son 
lier  there,  plunges  beneath  the  waters    and  his  unruly  character.     Having 
juid  disappears.     On  his  reappear-    uttered  this  prophecy,  the  stranger 
axM3e,  he  tells  her  that  his  home  b    departs,  and  is  seen  no  more, 
beneath  the  forest,  and  that  he  comes 
and  goes  through  the  waters  of  the 
Jake.     He  then  forbids  her  to  ques- 
tion him  further. 

The  queen,  captivated  by  his 
mysterious  charm,  yields  to  his  re- 
quest, and,  at  parting,  the  stranger 
foretells  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Tjrdorel,  who  shall  be  endowed  with 
mil  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  but 
wbo  shall  be  marked  by  one  strange 
^laracteristio — he  shall  never  sleep. 
Hie  bve  of  the  Queen  and  the 
■Umngsr  shall  sndiirs  Bisnj  j^ua. 
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3)  The  King  knows  nothing  of  3)  The  duke,  kno?ring  nothing  of 
this  episode,  and  welcomes  the  ad-  these  events,  welcomes  the  child  as 
yent  of  Tydorel  with  delight  his  own,  and  sniTounds  him  with 

-     From  the  beginning,  the  child  is  every  attention.     Gowther  from  his 

marked  by  extraordinary  beauty  and  birth  is  of  wonderful  strength  and 

strength.  precocity,    but    violent    and    cruel 

He  grows  to  manhood,  beloved  by  beyond  the  measure  of  humanity, 

his  friends,  feared  by  his  foes,  and,  His  rule  is  a  reign  of  tenor  and 

in  due  time,  succeeds  to  the  throne  vice, 
of  his  supposed  father.     His  sleep- 
less nights  are  spent  in  hearing  tales 
of  adventure. 

4)  On  one  occasion  the  king  sends  4)  As  Sir  Gowther  g^ws  older, 
for  a  young  man  of  the  people,  a  his  wickedness  increases  apace, 
goldsmith  by  trade,  to  beguile  his  Finally  an  old  earl,  outraged  by  his 
sleeplessness  by  the  telling  of  stories,  deeds  of  sacrilege  and  rapine,  dares 

The  young  man  declares  that  he  to  inform  him  that  his  subjects  are 

knows  no  tales  to  tell ;  but  when  convinced  that  one  so  fiendish  and 

threatened  by  the  king,  retorts  that  inhuman  cannot  have  been  begotten 

one  thing  at  least  he  does  know —  by  a  mortal  father, 
that  the  man  who  does  not  sleep  is 
not  of  mortal  birth. 

5)  Stung  by  this  speech,  Tydorel  5)  This  accusation  brings  the 
begins  to  reflect,  and  finally,  over-  young  man  to  reflexion,  followed  by 
whelmed  with  suspicion  and  fore-  remorse  and  despair.  He  goes  at 
boding,  he  rushes  to  his  mother's  once  to  his  mother's  chamber,  awak- 
chamber,  and  with  a  threatening  ens  her,  and,  with  great  violence, 
countenance  and  drawn  sword,  forces  demands  to  know  his  father's  name, 
her  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The   duchess,  with  shame,   reveals 

Sh^  repeats  the  knight's  prophecy,  all,  and  mother  and  son  weep  tean 

and  gives  the  history  of  their  rela-  of  grief  and  repentance, 
tions  from  beginning  to  end. 

6)  Tydorel,  on  learning  of  his  6)  Gowther  then  recommends  his 
supernatural  birth,  immediately  mother  to  a  life  of  penance,  and 
orders  his  horse,  and,  without  ex-  himself  sets  out  without  delay  to 
planation  or  farewell,  rides  away  to  seek  counsel  and  pardon  from  the 
the  shore  of  the  lake.     There,  still  Pope  at  Rome. 

mounted  on  his  steed,  he  plunges 

beneath  the  waters  and  is  seen  no 

more. 

Part   second  gives   the  story  of 

his  long  and  bitter  expiation,  of  his 

final  forgiveness,  his  marriage  with 

the  Emperor's  daughter,  and 

sion  to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 
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To  sum  up :  The  points  of  contact  between  Tydord  and 
S»r  Govather  are  the  following  : — 

1)  The  long  and  happy  union  of  the  married  pair.  The 
desire  for  an  heir  is  implied  in  Tydord^  emphasized  in  Sir 
Gowther. 

2)  In  both,  the  father  is  a  supernatural  being,  who  appears 
to  the  wife  in  her  orchard  and  who,  at  parting,  prophesies 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  son  to  be  bom  of  their 
onion. 

3)  In  both,  the  husband  is  unaware  of  the  stranger's  visit, 
and  welcomes  the  child  as  his  own. 

4)  The  child  is  of  uncommon  mental  and  physical  vigor 
in  both  stories,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  children  by 
some  marked  characteristic.  He  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
the  realm. 

5)  The  hero  is  made  aware  of  his  supernatural  origin  by 
a  remark,  thrown  out  almost  at  random,  by  a  person  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

6)  Tydorel  and  Sir  Growther  both  force  an  avowal  from 
their  mother,  by  threats  of  violence,  and  both  proceed  to  act 
immediately  upon  the  information  which  they  receive  from 
her  concerning  their  origin. 

The  legend  of  Robert  the  Devil  has  been  studied  in  great 
detail,  and  with  most  interesting  residts,  by  Karl  Breul.^  He 
gives  us  a  careful  edition  of  Sir  Gowthery  a  late  offshoot  of 
the  old  saga,  but  in  his  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
sources  and  the  various  versions  of  the  Robert  legend.  Sir 
Gowther  has  been  dismissed  with  a  summary  and,  perhaps, 
inadequate  treatment.  The  legend,  according  to  Breul,  has 
no  historical  foundation,  but,  traced  to  its  ultimate  source,  is 
found  to  be  a  clerical  redaction  of  two  old  folk-lore  themes, 
the  first  of  which  has  been  generalized  under  the  name  of  the 

'  Sir  QomUuT,  Eint  EngUache  BomanMe  au8  (km  XVien  Jahrhundert,  von 
Karl  Brenl,  Oppelo,  1886. 
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IRnder^Wunseh  motive,  while  the  second  (and  by  fiEur  the 
more  important  element)  is  the  motive  of  the  male  Cinderella, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  story  of  the  prince  who  lives  for  long 
years  at  the  Emperor's  court,  disguised  as  a  b^gar  or 
scullion,  who  in  time  of  war,  rescues  the  empire  from  its 
enemies  (still  in  disguise),  but  who  finally  reveals  his  true 
rank,  and  receives  the  hand  of  the  princess  as  his  reward. 

It  is  with  the  former  theme,  however,  that  we  are  here 
concerned — ^with  the  Kinder-  WuTi8ch  stories.  In  all  of  tiiese 
(and  there  are  many  in  many  languages)  the  birth  of  a  child 
long  desired  by  its  parents  is  due  to  extra-human  powers, 
the  intervention  of  which  is  made  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions— usually  that  the  child  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
demon  or  fairy  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time.  Almost 
always  the  child  gives  evidence  of  his  strange  origin  by  his 
beauty  and  precocity,  and  when  at  last  he  is  apprised  of  the 
vow  which  binds  his  parents,  he  succeeds  in  freeing  himself 
from  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  evil,  sometimes  by  his 
own  cunning  and  skill,  sometimes  by  the  direct  assistance  of 
the  Virgin.  Often  through  his  exceptional  cleverness,  we 
find  him  rising  to  positions  of  wealth  and  eminence.^  Often, 
too,  the  boy's  adventures  include  a  sojourn  at  the  demon's 
home,  not  necessarily  in  Hades,  often  in  some  enchanted 
region  on  or  under  the  earth." 

According  to  Breul,  the  monkish  theorizers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  made  of  this  story  a  sort  of  test  case.  Always 
musing  over  the  problem  of  sin  and  the  possibility  of  atone- 
ment, they  saw  in  Robert,  or  in  his  prototype,  an  example 
of  the  extreme  measure  of  depravity,  of  wickedness  both 
inherited  and  actual.  For  such  a  sinner,  they  ask,  what 
expiation  is  possible  in  this  world  or  the  next  ?     The  first 

*  Breul,  Introduction,  pp.  115-117. 

'Gosqain's  Qmin  Populaires dtLorroin/t^  Romania^  vn  :  LeFUsduDiabU, 
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part  of  the  story  propounds  the  question,  the  second  part 
gives  the  monkish  solution. 

In  its  developed  form,  the  I^end  of  Robert  is  certainly 

Frendi/  though  the  popular  tales  which  lie  at  its  foundation 

are  found  among  many  nations.     But  Sir  Gotdher,  which  is, 

on  the  one  hand,  unmistakably  a  version  of  Robert  the  Devil, 

claims,  on  the  other,  to  be  derived  from  a  Breton  Lay,^  and 

we  cannot,    without   good   reason,    disr^ard   the   author's 

assertion. 

Moreover,  when  Sir  Gowther  varies  from  the  more  familiar 
versions  of  Robert,  it  oflen  approaches  Celtic  tradition.^  Let 
us  see,  then  (1),  in  what  particulars  this  variations  occurs 
and  (2)  whether  Sir  Gowther  in  departing  from  the  tradi-> 
tional  accounts  of  Robert,  comes  the  nearer  to  Tydorel, 
which  also,  as  we  know,  claims  a  Breton  origin : 

**  Cest  oonte  tienent  a  Tend 
li  Breton  qui  firent  le  lai."  * 

(T.,  lL480aDd481.) 

1)  The  orchard  scene  ^  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
demon,  or  fairy,  is  actually  the  fiither  of  the  hero,  are  uot 
found  in  any  other  known  version  of  Robert.  Here  Sir 
(rotether  corresponds  closely  with  Tydorel.  In  the  other 
versions  of  Robert,  the  child  is  the  son  of  the  duke  and 
duchess,  though  his  birth  is  due  to  supernatural  intervention.* 

2)  In  Sir  Gowther  the  strange  suitor  is  represented  as 
taking  the  form  of  the  duke,  a  fact  which  greatly  palliates 
the  guilt  of  the  duchess.  This  feature  is,  naturally,  absent 
from,  other  versions,  and  is  not  found  in  Tydorel,     In  the 

■Breol,  Introduction,  p.  50.  ^Breul's  text,  11.  27-30. 

*Breal,  pp.  64-65. 

^  Lou  Inediis,  Romania,  viii,  pp.  67-72. 

*For  similar  soeoes  in  Celtic  literature,  cf.  Sir  Orfeo,  Kittredge,  in  .'4m. 
Jour.  <fPka.,  voL  vn,  pp.  176-202. 

*For  yerBions  of  Robert,  cf.  Breul's  App.,  pp.  209-241. 
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^^  perversity.     Tydorel  is  a  model  of  chivalry ;  his  sleep- 
^^sness  is  his  only  mark  of  superhuman  origin. 

5)  At  the  end  *  Sir  Gowther  goes  to  Rome  to  seek  forgive- 
ness, Tydorel  rejoins  his  father  in  fairyland. 

Beside  the   forgoing   differences   in   detail,  there  is,  of 

^aree,  a  complete  contrast  between  the  two  works  in  tone 

^nd  feeling.     Sir  Gowther  is  unmistakably  a  Christian  story, 

expressing  a  real,  if  crude,  religious  sentiment.     Tydorel  is 

frankly  pagan  and  unmoral.    Moreover,  the  traces  of  courtoi- 

^j  of  the  chivalrous  ideals  in  manners  and  conduct,  which 

we  find  in  Tydord^  are  completely  absent  from  Sir  Gowther j 

where  the  tone  is  popular,  almost  brutal  in  places.     What 

then  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  relation  between  these  two 

poems,  so  alike  and  yet  so  different  in  their  likeness? 

The  relative  lateness  of  Sir  Gowther  need  not  influence  us. 

In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 

is  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  much  older  material,  while 

Tydord  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 

thirteenth  century.     However,  without  regard  to  dates,  we 

may  at  once  reject  the  idea  that  Tydorel  is  an  imitation  of 

Sir  Gowther.    The  l^end  of  Robert  the  Devil  had  already 

in  ihe  thirteenth  century  taken  on  definite  form  and  color, 

and  all  consciousness  of  its  composite  structure  had  doubtless 

been  lost     It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  French  jongleur 

should  have  composed  a  version  of , the  story  which  not  only 

eliminates  all  the  religious  element,  but  cleaves  the  legend  in 

twain  just  at  the  point  where  the  two  parts  connect.     Such  a 

supposition  would  attribute  too  much  critical  acumen  to  any 

poet  of  this  class  or  age. 

But  there  is  no  such  reason  to  forbid  our  supposing  that 
Tydorel  was  one  of  the  sources  of  Sir  Gowther,  Moreover, 
the  author  of  Sir  Gowther  claims  expressly  to  have  used  a 

^  In  referring  to  Sir  Chwther,  I  allude  only  to  the  first  part. 
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''Lay  of  Brittany '' ;  and  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
many  and  striking  correspondences  between  the  two  works 
are  due  to  their  derivation  from  a  conmion  source,  we  must 
in  justice  first  consider  the  claims  of  the  one  lai  breUm,  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Let  us  assume  then,  that  the  author  of  Sir  Oowther,  hav- 
ing before  him  some  version  of  Robert  the  Devil,  had  also  the 
Lay  of  Tydord.  According  to  the  methods  of  those  early 
romance-writers,  who  were  not  hampered  by  questions  of 
copyright,  our  poet  may  very  well  have  thought  to  heighten 
the  charm  of  his  austere  subject-matter  by  an  admixture  of 
the  more  highly  spiced  episodes  of  the  Celtic  story.  Indeed, 
the  resemblances  between  Tydord  and  the  more  popular  ver- 
sions of  Roberlj  were  of  just  the  sort  to  catch  the  eye  and 
charm  the  fancy  of  a  popular  poet — a  likeness  not  of  spirit 
and  purpose,  but  of  individual  incidents  and  situations; 
and, — given  the  faculty  of  combination,  which  was  so  large 
a  part  of  the  medieval  singer's  endowment,— such  a  hybrid 
composition  as  we  have  in  Sir  Gowther  becomes  a  natural 
product. 

But  the  author  had  not  reckoned  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  his  task.  For  how  can  we  make  it  appear  plausible  that 
the  arch-fiend  in  person  can  inspire  a  romantic  passion,  such 
as  the  queen  feels  for  the  stranger  knight  in  Tydord  f  Hence 
the  clumsy  device  of  the  disguise,  perhaps  already  known  to 
the  writer  in  other  tales,  but  which  evidently  has  no  place  in 
Sir  Gowther.  But  if  the  fiend  wears  the  form  of  the  husband, 
what  becomes  of  the  wife's  guilt?  It  dwindles  to  a  mere 
inarticulate  prayer  ("she  cares  not  whence  it  come"),  wrung 
from  her  by  her  desperate  plight ;  and  this  surely  does  not 
deserve  so  terrible  a  punishment.  The  circumstances  of  the 
wife's  concealment  and  of  her  husband's  joyful  acceptance 
of  the  child  as  his  own,  are  but  necessary  results  of  the 
orchard  episode.     If  the  author  of  Sir  Gowther  copied  the 
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first,  he  must  have  copied  the  others.     Even   the  device 
employed  to  awaken  the  young  man's  suspicions,  and  so 
bring  about  the  catastrophe,  shows  signs  of  imitation,  since 
the  peculiar  circumstances  are  reproduced  nowhere  else. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted/  we  shall  have  to  record 
a  curious  phenomenon.  Here  is  a  popular  folk-lore  theme 
entering  twice,  at  different  epochs  and  under  different  forms, 
into  the  structure  of  the  same  legendary  cycle.  For  if  the 
motive  of  the  Kinder- Wunsch  is  a  component  part  of  Robert 
the  Demly  it  is  none  the  less  certainly  one  element  in  the  story 
ofTjfdarel^ 

A  superficial  examination  of  Tydorel  suffices  to  convince 

us  of  its  composite  character.    We  find  inexplicable  gaps 

and  still  more  inexplicable  repetitions,  while  certain  episodes 

seem  without  justification  in    logic   or   reason.    Why,   for 

example,  should  the  queen,  who  loves  her  husband  devotedly 

in  the  first  paragraph,  yield  so  easily  to  the  solicitations  of  a 

stranger  in  the  second?     Why  should  her  strange  suitor 

warn  her  so  solemnly  that  if  she  repels  his  advances,  she 

will  "  never  more  know  joy  ? ''     After  promising  to  reveal 

liis  name  and  birth,  why  should  the^  knight  only  admonish 

the  queen  to  ask  him  no  more  questions  ?     If  he  proposes  to 

visit  the  queen  habitually,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 

think  it  needful  to  foretell  the  events  of  twenty  years  on  this 

first  occasion.    Above  all,  why  should  sleeplessness  be  chosen 

as  Tydorel's  distinguishing  characteristic?     Questions  like 

these  arise  at  every  step,  and  in  order  to  answer  even  a  few 

of  them,  we  shall  have  to  analyze  more  closely  the  contents 

of  the  poem. 

'  Nodoe  that  in  both  Tydord  and  Sir  Oowther,  the  question  put  hj  the 
hero  to  his  mother,  takes  the  same  form  :  ''Who  is  mj  father?'' 

'  Bfeol  inserts  as  the  immediate  source  of  Chwther  a  hypothetical  Breton 
lay.  He  belieyes  that  Sir  Gowther  is  a  translation  of  a  complete  Breton 
Yerwm  of  the  legend,  whether  written  in  French  or  not  he  does  not  say. 
Tlie  sabstitation  of  Tydorel  for  this  unknown  lay  greatly  simplifies  the  whole 

11 
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1.  In  lines  1-1 5,  we  are  told  of  the  happy  married  life 
of  the  king  and  queen.  Their  only  sorrow  is  the  absence 
of  an  heir.  Clearly  this  is  the  introduction  to  the  Kinder- 
wunsch  motive.  Karl  BreuFs  thorough  study  of  this  theme 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  keynote 
of  the  story,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  contract  made  by  the 
parents  with  the  Evil  One  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  child  is  subject  to  the  powers  of 
darkness,  from  whose  dominion  it  is  freed  finally,  either  by 
its  own  ingenuity,  or  by  the  intervention  of  Providence. 
Always,  whatever  the  difference  in  detail,  the  child  is  con- 
ceived of  as  under  a  ban — ^handicapped  from  his  birth  by 
the  sin  of  his  parents. 

2.  In  lines  16-160,  we  are  aware  of  a  complete  change 
of  tone,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  line  161  that  the  familiar 
note  recurs  (161-199).  Lines  16-160  are  devoted  to  the 
garden  episode  with  the  love  passages  between  the  queen  and 
the  stranger,  which  remind  us  strongly  of  analogous  scenes 
in  Marie's  Lays — in  Guigemar,  for  example,  Yonec,  and 
Lanval. 

3.  After  a  brief  resumption  of  the  first  theme  (lines  161— 
199,  containing  the  joy  of  the  king  over  Tydorel's  birth), 
we  come  to  the  description  of  Tydorel,  his  beauty,  charm, 
and  popularity.  We  find  here  one  striking  difference  between 
Marie's  Yojiec  and  Tydoi-eL  For  Marie,  the  important  ele- 
ment is  the  love  story ;  the  child  is  of  subordinate  interest. 
Yonec,  indeed,  serves  only  as  the  avenger  of  his  parents' 
death.  In  Tydorel,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  is  the  main 
interest ;  the  love  story  is  only  preliminary,  though  it  may 
seem  to  occupy  an  undue  proportion  of  space. 

4.  From  line  296  to  475  we  resume  theme  number  1. 
Here  the  hero  is  distinctly  under  a  mysterious  ban,  separated 
from  his  fellows  by  a  characteristic  which  he  recognizes  as  a 
curse,  and  the  explanation  of  which  he  extorts  with  violence 
from  his  trembling  mother.    This  is  surely  Robert  the  Devil. 
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5.  In  the  conclusion,  however,  we  lose  him  again,  and 
find,  instead,  a  being  oblivious  of  moral  obligation  and 
unconscious  of  guilt.  We  have,  in  short,  a  resumption  of 
the  theme  begun  in  the  garden  scene,  which  I  shall  call  the 
vmUr-child  motive. 

The  characteristics  of  this  theme  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  supernatural  being,  fairy  or  demi-god,  fells  in  love 
with  a  mortal  woman. 

2.  By  various  expedients  he  gains  her  love,  and  the  fruit 
of  their  union  is  a  son,  who  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  mortal 
fether,  but  who  really  is  destined  to  reproduce,  more  or  less 
fiuthfully,  the  attributes  of  his  supernatural  parent. 

3.  This    child    is,   accordingly,   distinguished   from    his 

fellows  by  extraordinary  beauty  and   strength,  sometimes 

by  superhuman  powers.     Usually  he  has  relations  with  the 

unseen  world,  and  at  death  rejoins  his  father  in  the  land 

of  Faeiy. 

As  we  shall  see  later  on,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  two  themes  (that  of  the  Kinder- Wunsch  and  that  of 
the  wonder-child)  derive  originally  from  the  same  source. 
But  in  the  popular  handling  of  them  they  are,  in  general, 
kept  apart,  and  have  received  quite  different  developments. 
The  hero  of  the  former  is  essentially  a  being  of  ill-omen,  set 
apart  for  an  unhappy  destiny ;  while  all  the  gifts  of  nature 
as  of  fortune  are  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  wonder-child. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  contrast? 

Christianity  is  the  most  exclusive  of  religions.  Officially, 
at  least,  the  Church  can  make  no  compromise  with  Heathen- 
ism. The  dwellers  in  Olympus  and  in  Walhalla,  as  well  as 
the  gods  of  Celtic  mythology,  were  to  the  missionaries  simply 
evil  spirits,  feUen  angels  who  belonged  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
If  sometimes,  in  dealing  with  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 
common  people,  the  priest  took  a  more  tolerant  attitude,  it 
was  yet  rather  by  silence  than  by  actual  concession.  Lucky 
indeed  was  the  ancient  divinity  who  was  suffered  still  to  hide 
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his  head  beneath  the  green  hill,  once  his  peculiar  domain ; 
or  in  the  bed  of  some  lake  or  stream,  across  which  he  had 
often  pushed  his  boat,  bound  on  adventures  of  love  or  war.^ 

What  wonder  if  this  change  of  fortunes  brings  with  it  a 
corresponding  change  of  disposition  ?  ^  The  dethroned  gods 
degenerate.  Sometimes  they  become  mere  tricksy  sprites, 
working  good  or  evil  according  to  their  caprice,  while  again 
they  are  represented  as  actual  demons,  finding  a  malicious 
delight  in  beguiling  and  discomfiting  unsuspicious  mortals. 

But  tlie  knight  in  Tydorel  is  neitlier  sprite  nor  demon ;  he 
is  like  other  men,  save  for  his  more  than  mortal  beauty  and 
the  mysterious  charm  that  he  possesses,  which  bends  the  will 
of  others  to  his.  He  reminds  us,  indeed^  of  the  fairy  chief 
Midir,  in  the  Irish  story  of  the  Wooing  of  EtaiUj  cited  by 
Mr.  Kittredge  as  an  analogue  of  Sir  Orfeo.  And,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  we  shall  find  upon  examination  that  Midir  and  the 
father  of  Tydorel  are  of  one  race  and  one  kindred. 

In  the  early  Celtic  legend,  especially  that  of  Ireland,*  we 
find  not  fewer  than  tliree  notable  heroes  all  of  whom  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Tydorel  in  the  circumstances  of  tlieir 
birth.  The  most  ancient  and  least  known  of  these  is  Mongdn, 
the  reputed  son  of  Fiaclma,  but  really  the  son  of  Manannan 
Mac  LeVy  god  of  the  sea,  one  of  the  Tuatha  D^  DananUy  or 
sons  of  the  Goddess  Danu.  The  god  visited  Fiaclma's  queen 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  according  to  one  version  tak- 
ing the  form  of  the  king,  according  to  another  frankly 
acknowledging  his  name  and  his  errand,  and  in  both  fore- 
telling the  birth  and  wonderful  endowment  of  the  child 
Mongdn.  In  both  stories,  also,  the  wife's  submission  is 
made  the  condition  of  the  husband's  life  and  safety.* 

^Voyage  of  Bran^  vol.  n,  pp.  211-213  et  oL 
*Sir  Orfeoy  Kittredge,  in  Am.  Jour.  <^  Phil.,  yn,  pp.  195-197. 
^Sur  Orfeo,  Am.  Jour,  of  Phil.,  vol.  vn. 

^Voyage  of  Bran,  voL  I,  pp.  175-208  et  aL  ;  Ibid.,  voL  ii,  pp.  1-^ ; 
OyeU  Mytiudogique  Lrlandais,  hj  D"  Arbois  de  Jubainville,  pp.  267-^33  et  aL 
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The  characteristics  of  Mongdn  are  related  at  length  in  the 
versified  portions  of  Brands  Voyage.  There  we  hear  that 
"Fiachna  will  acknowledge  him  as  his  son,  that  he  will 
delight  the  company  of  every  faery  knoll,"  and  be  the 
"darling  of  every  goodly  land."  He  is  to  have  the  power 
of  shape-shifting,  the  ancient  prerogative  of  tlie  Taatha  D^ 
Daman;  he  will  reign  long  and  "be  slain  by  a  son  of  error, 
and  after  death  will  be  borne  to  the  gathering  where  there 
is  DO  sorrow."  Numerous  tales  emphasize  the  relations  of 
Mong^  with  the  Aes  Siddh^,  or  folk  of  the  mound ;  also 
his  power  of  shape-shifling,^  and  if  none  of  them  assert 
explicitly  that  the  hero  returns  ultimately  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  this  omission  is  probably  due  to  an  early  confusion 
of  the  wizard  Mongdn  and  a  historical  person  of  the  same 
name.* 

I  give  in  substance  Mr.  Nutt^s  interesting  parallel  between 
Mongdn,  Arthur,  and  Find  : 

1)  Find  is  a  South  Irish  chieflain  ef  the  third  century  of 
our  era,  though  later  notices  associate  him  with  West  Scot- 
land. He  is  first  referred  to  in  documents  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  facts  concerning  him  which  interest  us  in  this 
connection  are  the  following :  Find  is  a  posthumous  child, 
wared  in  the  forest,  the  destined  avenger  of  his  father, 
possessor  of  magic  gifls  and  powers,  and  deserted  by  his 
wife  for  his  favorite  nephew  and  warrior. 

2)  Arthur  of  the  great  Breton  Cycle,  whose  historical 
prototype  is  a  dtix  beUorum  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
is  located  in  southern  Scotland  and  northern  England,  while 
the  romantic  part  of  his  history  is  associated  with  South 
Wales.  Arthur  owes  his  birth  to  shape-shifling  on  the  part 
oi  his  father,  which  reminds  us  of  Mongdn.    Arthur's  wife 

^Voyage  of  Brar^  I,  App.,  p.  52. 

'Ibid.,  I,  App.,  p.  87 ;  also  pp.  13^141. 
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18  unfaithful,  as  is  Find's,  and  like  both  Find  and  Mong^^ 
he  has  relations  with  the  immortals.  At  his  death  he  passes 
to  Avalon.  The  Arthur  l^end  was  known  more  or  less 
from  the  ninth  century  on,  and  became  widely  popular 
throughout  both  Great  and  Little  Britain  during  the  twelfth. 

3)  Mongdn,  as  we  recall,  is  the  son  of  a  god,  or  according 
to  some  accounts,  a  rebirth  of  Find.  By  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, his  mother  is  unaware  of  his  supernatural  character. 
"  Mongdn's  boyhood  is  passed  in  the  land  of  Faery  with  his 
fiither,  he  is  a  magician,  who  can  change  his  shape  at  will, 
he  loses  and  recovers  his  wife,"  has  dealings  with  the  fairies 
and,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  passes  into  fidryland  at  death.  The 
Mongdn  l^end  belongs  to  northern  Ireland,  and  dates  at 
least  from  the  eighth  century,  the  time  at  which  the  versified 
portions  of  Bran's  Voyage  were  composed.^ 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Nutt :  "  Earlier  than,  and  underlying 
the  heroic  Ic^nds  of  Finn,  Arthur  and  Mongdn,  I  assume 
that  among  the  Celtic-speaking  people  of  these  islands, 
Goedels  and  Brythons  both,  there  was  current  the  tale  of  a 
wonder-child,  begotten  upon  a  mortal  mother  by  a  super- 
natural father,  reincarnated  in  him,  or  transmitting  to  him 
supernatural  gifts  and  powers,  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  rule  of  that  Land  of  Faery  to  which  he  passes  after  his 
death.  Such  a  tale  would  be  a  natural  framework  into 
which  to  fit  the  life  story  of  any  &mous  tribal  hero.  Identifi- 
cation might  arise  from,  or  at  least  be  facilitated  by,  identity 
or  likeness  of  name,  possibly  again  from  likeness  of  circum- 
stance. Once  the  identification  was  established,  the  legend 
would  be  subject  to  two  sets  of  influence ;  one  purely  romantic, 
derived  from,  and  further  developing,  the  mythic  basis ;  the 
other,  historic  or  quasi-historic,  anxious  to  accommodate 
the  traditional  incidents  to  the  facts  of  the  hero's  life."  * 

*  Voyage  af  Bran,  voL  n,  pp.  27-29. 
'  Voyage  cf  Bran,  voL  i,  p.  28. 
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Id  the  Mongdn  l^end  and  in  these  others  which  treat  of 
a  kindred  theme^  we  have  oome,  I  believe,  to  the  kernel,  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  wonder-child  element  in  Tydord. 
Here  we  find,  if  not  all,  at  least  most  of  the  typical  charac- 
teristics of  this  mythical  personage.  And  those  points  at 
which  Tydord  diverges  from  the  more  archaic  and  properly 
mjdiical  treatment  of  the  theme,  may  be  accounted  for  as 
we  explain  similar  variations  in  the  legend  of  Arthur.  They 
are  devices  of  the  annalist  or  of  the  jongleur  either  to  harmon- 
ize the  story  with  the  beliefs  and  conditions  of  a  later  age,  or, 
perhaps,  to  fit  it  into  the  life  of  some  historical  personage. 

The  garden  episode  in  Tydord,  for  example,  has  many 
analogues  in  Celtic  story.  It  agrees  strikingly  with  the 
Mongdn  l^ends,  of  which  it  follows  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another.  For  example,  the  queen's  husband,  in  one 
Mongdn  tale,  has  been  called  away  to  Scotland  to  succor  a 
friend  hard  pressed  in  battle.  In  Tydord,  the  king  is  absent 
on  a  hunting  expedition.  Tydorel's  mother,  like  Euridice 
in  Sir  Orfeo,  is  reclining  under  an  Impe,  or  grafted  tree,  in 
her  garden,  when  she  is  approached  by  a  stranger  whose 
beauty  and  dignified  mien  accord  well  with  the  description 
of  the  "  noble-looking  man,"  who  appeared  to  Fiachna  Finn 
on  the  battlefield,  and  visited  his  wife  in  the  palace. 

"  Gontre  yal  le  jardin  garda 
Si  vit  un  chevalier  venir 
Soef  le  pas,  tut  k  loisir ; 
Ce  fut  le  plus  biaus  hon  du  munt 
De  toz  iceus  qui  ore  i  sont, 
De  raineborc  estut  vestuz, 
G^enz  ert  e  granz  e  bien  membruz." 

( Tydord,  U.  40-47. ) 

"  As  they  were  conversing,  they  saw  a  single,  tall  warlike 
man  coming  towards  them.  He  wore  a  green  cloak  of  one 
color,  and  a  brooch  of  white  silver  in  the  cloak  over  his 
breast,  and  a  satin  shirt  next  his  white  skin.''     In  both 
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stories  the  birth  of  the  child  is  foretold  and  his  extraordinary 
gifts  detailed.  "  A  glorious  child  shall  be  begotten  by  me 
there,"  says  the  warrior  to  Fiachna,  "and  from  thee  shall  he 
be  named  ....  and  I  shall  go  in  thy  shape.  .  .  ."  In  the 
other  version,  he  says  to  the  queen :  "  Tliou  shalt  bear  a 
son.  That  son  shall  be  famous,  he  shall  be  Mongdn."  ^  In 
Tydord  the  knight  says  : 

**  De  moi  avrez  un  filz  molt  bel, 
Sil  ferez  nomer  Tydorel ; 
Molt  ert  vailanz  e  molt  ert  prouz, 
De  biaute  sormontera  toz.''  (11.113-120.) 

We  may  reasonably  ask,  however,  why  Tydorel's  mysteri- 
ous father  should  have  decreed  that  he  should  be  sleepless  ? 
There  was  certainly  nothing  distinctively  godlike  in  this 
characteristic,  for  though  the  gods  may  be  assumed  to  know 
no  weariness,  yet  the  spirits  of  evil,  too,  are  known  to  be 
especially  active  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  men 
are  at  rest  and  off  their  guard.  Probably  only  the  author 
himself  could  satisfy  our  curiosity  on  this  point.  We  may, 
however,  suggest  that  the  very  equivocal  nature  of  this  attri- 
bute of  sleeplessness  was  perhaps  its  chief  recommendation. 

The  author  of  Tydorel  is  handling,  as  we  know,  not  one 
theme,  but  two,  which  have  but  little  real  resemblance. 
Somewhere  his  two  motives  (that  of  the  Kinder"  Wmwch  and 
that  of  the  wonder-child)  must  blend,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
producing  even  superficial  unity  of  action.  A  close  study 
of  the  story  will  convince  us,  I  think,  that  our  poet  has  met 
the  difficulty  as  cleverly  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  story  of  the  wish-child,  the  crisis  always  comes 
with  the  revelation  to  the  hero  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth.     This  disclosure  is  made  usually  by  the  parents,  and 

^MS.  Book  (^  Fermoiff  p.  131a.     (IKArbois  de  Jubainville,  Catalog,  p, 
206,  qaoted  in  Voyage  of  Bran,  vol.  i ;  App.,  p.  44. ) 
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often  under  compulsion.  But  in  those  Celtic  myths  which 
we  have  been  examining,  the  fact  of  superhuman  paternity, 
80  far  from  being  a  disgrace,  is  the  highest,  most  coveted 
distinction.  Yonec  ^  shows  no  sign  of  shame  when  told  of 
Ws  red  father^s  name  and  nature,  and  we  are  told  of  Cuchul- 
lin  that,  when  questioned  as  to  his  parentage,  he  ignored  his 
human  father  and  boasted  his  descent  from  the  god  Lug.* 
The  author  of  Tydorel,  looking  for  some  compromise  between 
opposite  traditions,  may  have  bethought  himself  of  the  familiar 
proverb :  Qui  ne  dort  pas  n'est  pas  d'homme,  and  have  wel- 
comed here  a  solution  to  his  problem.^ 

Still  more  was  he  embarrassed,  we  may  surmise,  by  his 

desire  to  give  a  tone  of  courtoisie  to  a  legend  alien  in  its 

spirit  to  every  tenet  of  chivalry.     In  the  other  versions  of 

these  stories,   there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  what  we  call 

romantic  love.     The  gods  of  the  Celtic  Pantheon  are  as 

capricious  in  their  fancies  as  Jupiter  or  Odiu.     They  come 

and  they  go ;  and  if  they  ever  return,  it  is  only  to  claim  and 

to  carry  away  with  them  the  son  who  is  to  reproduce  on 

earth  their  divine  qualities.    As  for  the  woman,  she  goes 

back  to  her  mortal  husband.     In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 

centuries,  however,  a  loftier,  more  immaterial,  conception  of 

love  was  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  every  courtly  tale  of 

romance.     No  doubt  Marie  de  France  herself,  womanly  and 

sentimental,  shunning  in  her  stories   whatever  savored  of 

brutality  and  barbarism,  did  much  toward  setting  the  new 

standard  of  "  courteous  '*  love.     To  Marie,  constancy,  faith- 

fiil  service  of  the  beloved  was  the  essence  of  true  love — the 

love  which  was  outside  the  bounds  of  law  or  morals,  and 

which  existed  for  its  own  sake. 


^  Yimte,  in  Wamke's  edition  of  Marie  de  France. 
'  CuehuUin  Saga,  Elinor  Hall,  Introduction,  p.  Ivi. 
*he  Boox  de  Lincj's  collection,  i,  p.  167 :  ''II  n' est  pas  homme,  Que 
oe  prend  somme.'' 
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We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  author  of  Tydord  was 
familiar  with  the  lays  of  Marie,  and  in  particular  with  Yonec. 
In  this  story,  we  remember,  the  queen  is  visited  by  a  beauti- 
ful knight  who  comes  and  goes  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  Their 
love  continues  until  they  are  betrayed,  and  the  knight  is 
slain  by  the  jealous  husband.  Their  son,  Yonec,  becomes  in 
time  the  avenger  of  his  father's  death,  and  inherits  the 
mysterious  kingdom  from  which  his  father  had  come. 

There  are  certain  resemblances  in  detail  between  Tydord 
and  Yonw  ^  which  we  may  note  in  passing,  without  insisting 
too  strongly  upon  their  significance,  for  a  similarity  in  themes 
may  have  produced  a  likeness  in  the  treatment. 

When  the  knight  in  Yonee  first  appears  to  the  lady,  see- 
ing her  terror,  he  reassures  her,  but  does  not  tell  her  his 
name  or  his  race  : 

Si  li  segrei  vus  sont  oscur, 

Ghurdez  que  seiez  a  sear. 

( YoMC,  U.  125-129.) 

Even  when  pressed,  he  refuses  to  be  more  explicit,  except  in 
the  matter  of  his  Christian  faith.  The  knight  in  Tydorel 
observes  the  same  discreet  silence.  In  relating  the  birth 
of  Yonec,  Marie  tells  us : 

''  Sis  fiz  fa  nez  e  bien  nurriz, 
£  bien  gardez  e  bien  chieriz — 
Yonec  le  firent  namer, 
£1  r^^e  ne  pot  on  trover 
Si  bel,  si  pru  ne  si  valiant 
Si  large  ne  si  despendant'' 

( Fimec,  11.  463-468. ) 

Of  Tydorel  we  hear : 

Li  termes  vint,  li  filz  fa  nez, 

£  bien  norriz,  e  bien  gardez — 

Tydorel  le  firent  namer.  (11.  175-178. ) 

1  Of.  also  Tydorel,  11.  20-26  ;  and  Oui^tcmar,  261  ff. 
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De  Tydorel  firent  seigniir — 

Onques  n'orent  il  meillur — 

Tant  preu,  tant  curtois,  tant  Tailanti 

Tant  largee  ne  tant  despendant        (11.  220-225. ) 

But  chiefly  is  the  author  indebted  to  Marie  for  that  tone  of 
oourtoide  which  pervades  his  work,  changing  what  is  bald 
and  crnde  in  the  old  story  into  the  sweetness  and  the  some- 
what effeminate  grace  which  Marie  had  made  &shionable. 

We  have  found  then  in  Tydorel  a  contaminationf  or  com- 
posite structure  made  up  of  two  elements  : 

1)  The  &miliar  folk-lore  motive  of  the  child  devoted  to 
the  devil. 

2)  The  story  of  the  wonder-child,  also  fiimiliar  to  popular 
mythology. 

3)  We  find,  besides  these  two,  a  third,  pervasive  rather 
than  distinct — a  sort  of  infiision  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
This  we  note  especially  in  the  romantic  ideal  of  love  pre- 
sented, and  we  detect  in  it  the  influence  of  Marie  de  France. 

The  l^end  of  Robert  the  Devil  was  already  fully  developed 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
story  of  the  wish-child  was  familiar  in  Celtic  speaking  coun- 
tries, as  in  others.  But  we  cannot  be  so  certain  as  to  the 
channels  through  which  the  second  element  in  his  story  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  Tydorel. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  Tydorel,  as  a  whole,  is  doubtless  open 
to  severe  criticism ;  but  we  must  not  deny  to  its  author  the 
praise  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  even  originality  with  which 
he  has  embroidered  and  embellished  his  patchwork  back- 
ground, heightening  its  color,  and  so  far  as  possible  hiding 
the  seams.  The  garden  episode  is  narrated  with  a  simple 
grace  and  naturalness  worthy  of  Marie ;  and  the  device  by 
which  the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  is  really  clever, 
though  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  stories.  The 
episode  of  the   young  goldsmith   is    indeed    curious,  quite 
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without  a  parallel  in  any  version  of  Roberty  or  in  any  other 
popular  tale  which  I  liave  read.  I  incline  to  credit  it  to  the 
author  of  Tydorel  as  an  original  invention.* 

We  must  remember,  too,  in  judging  Tydorel,  that  we  have 
probably  not  received  the  work  in  its  original  form.  There 
are  passages  so  dissonant  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  so 
far  inferior  to  it,  that  we  are  sure  we  have  to  reckon  with  a 
late  revisor.  The  object  of  these  alterations  and  elaborations 
was  probably  to  lengthen  the  story,  unusually  short  in  its 
original  shape,  and  rather  terse  and  concise  in  style.  Per- 
haps, too,  this  copyist  found  it  advisable  to  introduce  some 
novel  features,  however  questionable  might  be  the  taste  of  his 
interpolations :  witness  the  stupid  bit  of  satire  leveled  at  the 
king's  credulity  in  accepting  Tydorel  as  his  son.^ 

Almost  certainly  this  copyist  is  the  author  of  the  queen's 
confession,  where  at  great  length  she  recounts  the  whole 
course  of  her  relations  with  the  stranger — repeating  in  great 
great  dcitail,  and  with  many  useless  additions  and  repetitions, 
the  story  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  prophetic 
passage  in  which  the  knight  foretells  the  birth  not  only  of  a 
sou,  but  of  a  daughter,  is  doubtless  the  work  of  a  reTMtniewr. 
This  daughter  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  but  we  are  informed 
here  that  she  is  to  marry  a  certain  count,  and  from  her  are  to 
descend  a  long  line  of  noble  knights ;  and,  no  doubt  with  the 
idea  of  maintaining  the  symmetry  of  the  tale,  we  are  told 
that  these  knights  shall  sleep  even  more  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.^  Very  possibly  this  passage  may  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  later  date  to  flatter  some  patron  of  the  poet  by 
giving  him  a  demi-god  for  an  ancestor.* 

*Cf.  Romania^  viii,  Lata  IiUdiiSj  Introduction  to  Tydorel,  p.  67.  G. 
Paris  says  that  this  incident  is  familiar  to  Celtic  and  Oriental  folk-lore, 
bat  I  liave  not  identified  it  elsewhere. 

«  Tydord,  U.  165-175.  '  Ibid.,  11.  344-475. 

^Notice  the  attempts  at  variety  and  novelty  in  this  passage,  and  the 
marked  avoidance  of  rhymes  found  in  the  first  version :  cf.  11.  104-110 
with  423-444 ;  111-120  with  450-464. 
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But  if  SO  large  a  part  of  Tydordy  as  we  have  it,  is  foreign 
to  its  original  form,  just  what  was  the  aspect  of  the  story  as 
originally  written  or  told  ?  If  we  remove  the  clumsy  addi- 
tions of  a  late  and  inferior  hand,  and  also  those  elements 
wliich  are  due  to  the  invention  of  the  author  (cf.  pp.  20  and 
21),  we  shall  have  left,  obviously,  the  two  folk-lore  motives 
previously  analysed,  that  of  the  Kinder^wunsch  and  that  of 
the  wonder-child.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  former  has  no 
real  place  nor  fitness  in  our  story,  and  is  only  very  imper- 
fectly combined  with  it  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  poet.    (Cf.  pp.  17,  18.) 

At  last  in  our  process  of  reduction  we  reach  the  heart  of 
our  legend,  the  substance  of  the  Breton  lay  which,  we  may 
suppose,  bore  the  name  of  Tydord.  We  may  assume  that 
this  lay  was  by  one  of  the  later  contemporaries  of  Marie  de 
France,  that  it  was  written  in  French  and  contained  the 
history  of  a  wonder-child,  son  of  a  god  and  a  mortal,  who  in 
all  likelihood  reproduced  some  of  those  supernatural  powers 
^hich  we  have  seen  in  Mong^n,  Find,  CuchuUin,  or  Arthur, 
and  who  at  the  close  of  his  earthly  career  rejoined  his  fiither 
^  the  realms  of  Faery.^ 

Turning  again  to  Sir  Gotether,  we  recall  that  we  had 
bribed  to  the  influence  of  Tydord  some  of  the  elements 
"^cre  found  which  are  wanting  in  other  versions  of  Robert 
^  Devily  notably  the  circumstance  that  the  fiend  is  actually 

°Uice  we  have  seen  that  the  author  of  Tydord  (1)  was  probably  a  con- 
ll^poittry  of  ]Marie,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  attribute  the  lay  to 
-^ane  herself,  assuming  that  whatever  features  are  inconsistent  with  her 

y*®  ^nd  methods,  were  the  work  of  the  author  of  Tydord  (2). 

^y  I'easons  for  not  assigning  this  work  to  Marie  are  the  following : 

^*  J!ydord  (1),  judging  from  the  elements  which  have  survived  in 
J^ydorf^  (2),  was,  I  believe,  a  cruder,  less  artistic,  more  primitive  pro- 
aactioti  than  anything  Marie  has  given  us. 

^  The  romantic  element,  if  not  wholly  wanting,  was  quite  secondary, 
VQ^  ^^  interest  centred  in  the  mytMoal^  not  in  the  sentimental  motive. 
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the  father  of  the  child.  In  discussing  this  feature,  Breul 
says,  "Dieser  Zug  ist  ebenfalls  uralt.  Sowohl  Beispiele  wo 
die  Frau  ihren  Verfiihrer  kennt,  als  solche  wo  sie  ihn  nicht 
kennt,  bei  sonst  gleichen  Verhaltnissen.  Wir  befinden  uns 
hier  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Massenhaflen  Sagen  von  den  Incu- 
ben  und  Succuben.  .  .  .  Urspriinglich  sind  es  mythologische 
gottliche  Wesen,  aus  deren  Verkehr  mit  irdischen  Frauen 
dann  machtige  (oft  allerdings  gewalttatige)  Manner  ent- 
springen/'  He  quotes  as  the  classic  example,  the  verse  of 
Genesis  where  we  are  told  that  the  "  sons  of  God "  loved 
the  "  daughters  of  men." 

He  might,  I  believe,  have  gone  a  step  further  in  his 
deductions;  for  what,  after  all,  is  the  story  of  the  child 
devoted  to  the  Devil  before  its  birth,  but  a  degradation  of 
the  much  older  legend  of  the  wonder-child?  It  may  be 
incredible,  at  first  sight,  that  the  motive  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  one  direction  in  Robert  the  DeuU,  can  have  arisen, 
at  the  other  extreme,  to  the  conception  of  Arthur,  the  Blame- 
less King.  But  after  all,  when  we  remember  that  Satan  was 
once  the  highest  of  the  archangels,  what  transformation  can 
find  us  unprepared  ?  Dispossessed  of  their  earthly  kingdom, 
banished  to  river-beds  and  caverns,  the  Tuaiha  D^  Danann 
began  their  downward  course.  Still  they  were  gods,  though 
gods  in  exile,  and  no  mortal  was  discredited  by  their 
addresses.  It  was  left  to  the  Christian  missionaries  to  com- 
plete their  degradation.  They  were  relegated  to  the  rank  of 
earth-spirits — if  not  actually  devils,  yet  certainly  neither 
gods  nor  angels.  Moreover,  as  the  new  religion  obtained 
stronger  hold  upon  the  people,  as  monkish  teaching  usurped 
the  place  of  popular  myth,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  was  emphasized,  and  that  the 
nature  of  any  being  who  might  tempt  a  woman  to  break  it, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  evil,  even  fiendish. 

In  some  such  fashion  we  may  picture  the  gradual  change 
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in  die  popular  attitude  towards  the  ancient  gods.  But  if, 
bdeed,  these  supernatural  beings  were  evil  and  malevolent 
in  character,  how  admit  of  love  passages  between  them  and 
mortal  women?  The  very  idea  was  abhorrent!  Hence  the 
modifications  of  the  old  story.  Now  the  fiend  appears  in 
diflgoise,  either  to  both  parents  or  to  one  alone;  he  is  no 
longer  the  actual  father  of  the  child,  but  the  tempter,  who  so 
works  upon  the  desires  of  the  parents  as  to  secure  for  himself 
the  possession  of  the  child. 

This  gradual  transformation  of  the  legend  would  account 
for  some  of  the  variations  in  the  popular  tales  treating  this 
thane.  In  some  versions — notably,  those  at  the  basis  of 
Bobort  the  Demi — the  child  is  already  at  his  birth  perverse 
and  depraved  beyond  the  measure  of  humanity.  In  others, 
he  is  only  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  than  other  children.* 
In  some  stories  the  child's  strength  is  superhuman,  even  in 
its  cradle :  witness  the  nine  nurses  killed  by  Sir  Gowther  in 
his  first  year.  This  is  a  trait  common  to  heroes  of  all 
nations,*  and  in  particular  we  are  reminded  of  Cuchullin,  for 
whom  no  nurse  could  be  found,  until  one  of  his  own  super- 
natural race  volunteered  her  services. 

The  question  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prenatal  contract 
made  by  the  parents  with  the  demon,  brings  up  a  curious 
parallel   in  the  story  of  Mongdn.     In   all    the   wish-child 
stories,  the  child,  at  a  certain  age,  is  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  demon;   the  time  and  circumstances  vary  in  different 
versions.     In  some  tales,  the  Devil  himself  comes  and  car- 
ries off  the  child  at  the  appointed  time.^     In  others,  espe- 
cially in  those  where  we  detect  clerical  influence,  the  child, 
struck  by  the  growing  sadness  of  his  parents,  forces  from 
them  an  avowal  of  his  origin,  and  the  fate  that  threatens 

^  Cf.  Brealy  Introduction,  p.  121. 

» Ibidem,  p.  122  (citation  from  Luther's  Table  TodJcSy  p.  300). 

'  Cf.  Coequin  in  Romania,  vii,  pp.  223  ff. 
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hini.  This  is  substantially  the  version  we  have  in  Robert  and 
in  Tydxyrely  but  the  former  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  more  prim- 
itive form.  To  this  class  belongs  a  tale  in  the  Rhetian  dialect, 
called  Jifiez  Masd,  The  Devil  disguised  as  a  man  appears  to 
the  mother  and  asks,  as  if  in  jest,  for  half  of  what  she  is  car- 
rying. She  is  carrying  an  armful  of  herbs,  and  in  her  ignor- 
ance accedes  to  the  stranger's  request.  Some  time  afterwards 
her  son  is  born,  and  on  the  third  day  the  Devil  reappears, 
this  time  in  his  true  cliaracter,  cuts  the  child  in  half,  and 
departs  carrying  with  him  his  share.*  Again,  the  boy  sets 
out  of  his  own  accord  to  find  the  demon,  and  in  one  story 
actually  penetrates  to  Hades  and  spends  some  time,  not 
unprofitably,  at  the  Devil's  court.  But  we  have  not  for- 
gotten how  on  the  third  day  after  his  birth,  Manannan  Mac 
Ler  appears  and  carries  ofiF  Mongdn  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
where  he  remains  until  his  sixteenth  year. 

In  Robert  the  Devil,  as  in  Tydordy  few  traces  remain  of 
those  magical  gift;s  transmitted  by  the  gods  to  their  mortal 
children.  There  is  the  widest  variation  in  this  respect  in 
the  popular  tales.  The  Rhetian  hero,  Miez  Maaety  has, 
besides  his  physical  mutilation,  a  singular  power  of  control 
over  animals.  He  has  as  his  especial  servant  a  marvellous 
trout,  which  performs  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  feats,  includ- 
ing the  final  restoration  of  the  lost  half  of  his  person.  In 
many  versions  the  youth  works  wonders  of  strength  and 
dexterity  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  fi:^edom  imposed  by 
the  Devil ;  invariably,  in  the  end,  he  outwits  the  Evil  One 
at  his  own  game. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  stories  of  Robert  the  DevU  and  of 
Tydorely  we  are  handling  very  old,  originally  mythical  mate- 
rial, common,  it  may  be,  to  many  nations,  but  to  which  we 
find,  in  particular,  many  close  analogues   in  early   Celtic 

^  BonuoMche  ShuHen^  Vol.  n  :  Praulas  SurfdvcmaSf  by  Descurtins,  Na  23. 
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legend.  After  many  modifications  and  transformations,  the 
myth  of  the  wonder-child  enters  Christian  literature  in 
the  fonn  of  Robert  the  Devil,  and  begins  a  new  and  fruitful 
career  in  the  service  of  the  new  religion. 

If  the  ancient  stories  themselves  lived  on  and  have  come 
down  to  us  substantially  unchanged,  it  must  be  because 
tiiey — ^the  legends  of  Mongdn  and  Find,  of  Arthur  and 
Cuehullin — ^were  early  identified  with  historical  characters ; 
and  because,  too,  they  entered  into  a  literary  form  before 
Christianity  had  acquired  a  hold  on  the  faith  and  the  &ncy 
of  the  Celtic-speaking  peoples. 

In  the  Lay  of  Tydorel  we  have,  then,  I  believe,  not  only 
that  "lay  of  Britain"  which  the  English  author  of  Sir 
Gouiher  "sought"  and  found,  but  we  have,  what  is  even 
©ore  interesting,  a  pale,  discolored  semblance  of  the  myth 
hi  its  more  primitive  form.  Here,  though  no  longer  a  god, 
the  mysterious  lover  is  still  a  creature  of  beauty  and  charm, 
who  bends  mortals  to  his  will  and  holds  them  in  awe  lest 
4ey  pry  too  curiously  into  the  hidden  things  he  may  not 
reveal.  And  here,  too,  we  have  some  traces  of  the  original 
wonder-child,  surpassing  other  children  in  strength  and 
S^ce,  and  set  apart  from  them  by  at  least  one  characteristic 
4at  marks  him  as  "  not  of  man." 

Florence  Leftwich  Ravenel. 

ANAIiYSIB  OF  TyDOBEL. 

-vTdorel  (1),  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
Story  of  the  Wonder-child. 

^  ^^orel  (2),  before  1200 : 

Ca)  Wonder-chUd :  U.  16-130  ;  175-244  ;  475-490. 
<  b)  Wish-child  :  U.  1-16  ;   160-162  ;  325-358. 
<c)  Episode  of  the  goldsmith  :  U.  244-330. 
Cd)  The  prophetic  speech  of  the  stranger  knight. 

^^orel  (3),  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 

dements  a,  b  and  c,  together  with  lines  164-175  and  the  queen's 
long  speech  to  l^dorel — ^in  short,  the  poem  in  its  present  form. 
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in.~GOWER'S  USE  OF  THE  ENLARGED 

ROMAN  DE  TROIE. 

Joly's  edition  of  the  Roman  de  Troie  represents  substan- 
tially the  text  of  the  poem  as  it  was  written  by  the  author 
and  followed  by  Guido  delle  Colonne  in  his  Historia  Trqjana} 
But  a  number  of  other  translations  were  not  made  from  the 
original   text,  inasmuch   as  the   work  offered  great   oppor- 
tunities for  interpolations,  added  by  scribes  who  did  not  con- 
fine their  activities  to  the  duties  of  a  mere  copier.     In  1888, 
E.  T.  Granz,  in  a  Leipzig  dissertation,  tfber  die  Quellenge- 
fndnschafi  des  mUtelenglischen  Gediehtes  Seege  oder  Batayle  of 
Troye  und  des  mitteUiochdeutachen  Gediehtes  vom  irajanischen 
Kriege  des  Konrad  von  Wurzburg,  from  a  careful  comparison 
of  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg's  Trajanerkrieg  and  the  Middle 
English  Seege  of  Troye,  postulated,  as  the  common  source  of 
^^  English  and  German  poems,  a  redaction  of  the  French 
^ork,  containing  episodes  common  to  them,  but  differing  in 
details  from  the  text  of  the  published  work  of  Benoit.     This 
Aesis  was  fiirther  developed  by  C.  H.  Wager,  who  in  the 
Uitroduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Seege  of  Troye,^  contributed 
further  to  the  problem  by  an  examination  of  the  relations  of 
the  three  manuscripts  to  each  other,  and  to  their  original. 
The  principal  episodes  upon  which  these  two  writers  base 

*^or  a  bibliography  of  the  Benoit-Guido  controversy,  cf.  G.  L.  Hamilton, 
Thi  hiiebUdMS9  of  Chaucer's  Troilm  and  Oriaeyde  to  Outdo  deUe  CkAonn^s 
Eixldm  Trojana,  1903,  pp.  41-42,  n.  Upon  the  poflsibility  that  Guido' a 
<^  of  the  Roman  de  Troye  was  different  from  the  text  as  published,  cf.  E. 
Gom,  TegU  inediti  di  storia  tr<Qana^  1887,  p.  145  ;  H.  Morf ,  Romania^  xxi, 
W,  n.  2 ;  W.  Greif,  ZeiUekr,  /.  vergleieh,  LUeratur,  N.  F.,  n,  126. 

'  ^.  Y.,  18W.  In  a  review  of  this  book  in  the  Modem  Language  NoUs, 
XV,  coL  189  £f.,  I  ezpreased  a  view  directly  adverse  to  my  present  standing 
CO  the  matter. 
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their  thesis  are  five  in  number  :  "  Priam's  effort  to  regain 
Hesione,  the  dream  of  Hecuba,  the  judgment  of  Paris,  Paris's 
residence  in  Greece,  and  the  youth  of  Achilles."  ^  The  exist- 
ence of  a  common  source  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  same 
arrangement  of  certain  incidents,  in  the  telling  of  which  there 
is  sometimes  a  verbal  identity.  No  French  original  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  which  contains  all  these  episodes,  but  in 
the  redaction  of  Jean  Malkaraume,  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  an  account  of  Hecuba's  dream, 
the  loves  of  Paris  and  Oenone,  and  the  trick  of  Ulysses  to 
discover  Achilles  among  the  maidens,  told  of  Menelaus  and 
Neoptolemus.^  The  thesis  that  a  fuller  redaction  existed, 
could  have  been  further  established  by  a  study  of  other 
German  and  English  accounts  of  these  episodes,  and  a  com- 
parison of  an  Icelandic,  a  Roumanian,  and  numerous  Irish, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Slavic  versions  of  the  Troy  legend, 
unknown  to  either  Granz  or  Wager. 

In  the  recently  published  Works  of  Gower,  the  editor,  G. 
C.  Macaulay,  has  pointed  out  the  indebtedness  of  the  English 
poet  in  a  number  of  places  to  the  Roman  de  Troie.^  For  the 
present  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  several  passages  in  the 
English  poet's  work  were  taken  from  the  enlarged  JBomau, 
by  a  comparison  with  passages  in  the  poem  of  Konrad,  the 
fiillest  and  most  accessible  of  the  many  versions.* 

*  Wager,  p.  bdi ;  cf.  Granz,  pp.  8ft-7. 

'  Cf.  A.  Joly,  BenoU  de  Ste,  More  et  U  Roman  de  Troie,  vol.  I,  pp.  157, 
165,  819  ;  Greif,  Die  miUelalterlichen  BearbeUungen  der  Trojanersage,  pp.  70, 
94  ;  Granz,  pp.  4,  73-6,  86  ;  Wager,  pp.  Iv,  67.  On  a  further  detail  found 
in  Malkaraume' s  version  and  not  in  the  puhlished  text,  of.  Greif,  pp.  120- 
1,  ISeitdchr.  /.  VergUich.  Lit,,  ii,  p.  126. 

•Cf.  voL  ni,  p.  651,  s.  v.  Benott.  To  the  references  given  there  shoald 
be  added  :  C,  A,  vn,  1558,  vin,  2515  ff. ,  2545,  2592  ff.  ;  Mirour  de  Pammey 
16700,  16672;  Bakuks,  xx,  17  ff.,  xxx,  8ff.,  XL,  5-6,  xlii,  8  ;  Traiti^, 
VI,  16,  vm,  1,  IX,  8,  X,  1  ;   Vox  Clamantis,  L,  441,  879  ff.,  vi,  1291  ff. 

^  Other  accounts  of  Achilles' s  life  with  Chiron  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Seege  (^  Troye  (cf.  p.  188,  n.  2),  the  Liet  wm  Troye  of  Herbort  von  FritslAr 
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Of  the  episodes  oommon  to  the  other  translations  of  the 
^^ilaiged  Roman,  only  those  relating  to  Achilles's  youthftil 
^**^ning  under  Chiron,  his  life  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
^^d  his  discovery  by  Ulysses,  are  told  in  enough  detail  to 

v^289ff.,  cf.  Fromman,  Germania,  ii,  p.  196  ;   H.  Dunger,  Die  Sage  torn 

^QTdschen  Kriege,  p.  43),  Enikers  Chrmik  (ed.  P.  Strauch,  14543-61), 

^erlant's  Istory  van  Troyen  (ed.  de  Pauw  &  Gaillard,  4783  flf. ),  the  Fix^rUa 

^f  Annannino  da  Bologna  (Gorra,  pp.  316,  544)  and  11  Trojano  a  stampa 

i^,f  p.  296).    The  first  three  of  these  unquestionably  had  the  same  common 

^uioe  as  Konrad's   and  Qower's  narratives,   but  their  accounts  are  so 

bridged  that  parallel  passages  illustrating  Grower's  account  can  not  be 

cited.     Of  this  same  source  there  are  suggestions  in  Maerlant's  version, 

irhich,  however,  shows  that  the  main  source  at  this  point  is  the  Achilleig, 

irhich  the  author  cites  as  his  authority  (107,  198,  4779-82,  6506).     Gorra 

lias  not  published  the  text  of  this  episode  in  the  FiorUa,  upon  which  to 

l)ase  a  judgment  of  its  source  ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  based  on  the 

^ork  of  Statins,  as  is  the  account  of  Ulysses's  mission  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 

anedes.     11  TrcjanOj  concerning  the  age  of  which  nothing  is  known  further 

tihzn  the  date  of  its  publication  in  1491,  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  Latin 

^x>em  at  this  point  (cf.  Eamania,  xxi,  104).     On  (jerman  imitations  of  the 

episode  in  Konrad,  cf.  Greif,  pp.  124,  127-8  ;  Dunger,  p.  43. 

Other  versions  of  the  embassy  of  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  are  to  be  found 

in  the  Seege  cf  Troyt  (991-1132),  EnikePs  Ckr<mik  (14499-14542,  15069- 

15430),  Tr^umaivna  Saga   (p.  13,  n.;  cf.  p.  42,  n.  3),  the  OrSniea  Trojana 

of  Delgado  (ed.  1579,  Libr.  ui,  chs.  zv-xvii),  a  Gkilician  version  of  the 

nme  work  ( printed  in  an  appendix  to  the  Cr6niea  Trojanoj  ed.  Bodriquez 

A  Salazar,  Oorufta,  1901,    vol.  n,  pp.  285  ff.;  cf.  voL  i,  pp.  x-xi),  the 

'^ian  passage  in  the  Libro  de  Alexandre  (385-392,  583;  cf.  Morel-Fatio, 

-^^wwmia,  IV,  89),  the  version  in  Cod.  riccard.  881  (Gorra,  pp.  242-3), 

Maerlant's    hiory   (5363-6506;  cf.    26430-67),    the    FiorUa  of    Arman- 

'^0  (Gorra,   p.    545),   and   //   Trojano,     Of  these  the  first  six   had  a 

^^^'ounon  source ;   a  judgment  cannot   be   formed   from   the  incomplete 

^^7818  of  the  seventh.     The  account  in  the  FiorUa  follows  the  AchUleiB 

^^7,  as  does  that  in  II  Trojano.    The  story  is  also  found  in  the  Alexan- 

^  of  Ulrich  von  Eschenbach  (ed.  Toischer,  18464-70,  18485-18502), 

'^^ghnot  in  the  Trojan  passage,  which,  as  the  rest  of  the  poem  shows, 

°^  a  common  source  with  the  ZAbro  de  Alexandre  (cf.   X.  de  AL,  312- 

^ ;  ii.,  4877-4917 ;   Bomania,  iv,  89-90).      The  source  is  not  Hygi- 

°®  {PalnJae,  96),  as  suggested  by  Toischer,  SUz,-Ber,  der  Wiener  Ak., 

^  BitL  doMe,  vol.  xcvii,  p.  343.     It  is  told  in  close  connection  with 

we  story  of  the  feigned  madness  of  Ulysscs-Diomedes  ( I )  in  Ulrich  (18465- 

^)>  which  is  based  upon  the  same  source  as  the  story  in  Gower  ( (7.  A.,  iv, 
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show  a  oommoD  source  more  extensive  than  the  Achilleis  of 
Statins.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Oonfeasio  Amantis  the 
poet  states : 

''  who  that  wolde  ensample  take. 
Upon  the  forme  of  knyhtes  lawe, 
How  that  Achilles  was  forthdrawe 
With  Chiio,  which  Gentauros  hihte. 
Of  many  wondre  hiere  he  mihte,"  (1968-72), 

a  passage  which  may  be  paralleled  at  once  with  Konrad's  ^ 
'  description  of  Chiron's  fellows : 

^'Sch^ne  w&ren  si  geltch, 
als  ich  von  in  geschrihen  vant : 
Centaurl  w&ren  si  genant''    (6274-6).* 

Gower  continues : 

'*  For  it  stod  thilke  time  tl^us, 

That  this  Chiro,  this  Oentaurus, 

Withinne  a  large  wildemesse/' 
**  Hadde  his  duellinge,  as  tho  hefell, 

Of  Pileon  upon  the  hel,"  (1973-5,  1979-1980)," 

1815-1891),  which  is  much  fuller  than  the  version  given  in  Hyginus,  Fab, 
95.     On  further  allusions  cf.  Gorra,  p.  330,  note. 

For  the  motiv  of  the  Achilles-Deidamia  episode  in  Mediaeval  litterature 
cf.  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen,  OesamnUabendieuer,  v.  ii,  p.  iz,  v.  lu,  p.  cxxviii  ; 
K.  Bartsch,  Aibrecht  von  Halbentadtf  pp.  zii,  zli,  ccxlvii ;  Heinzel,  Am.  f, 
deutsche  AUerth.  ix,  253,  255  ;  K.  Voretsch,  Epische  Siudien,  i,  195  ;  Cloetta, 
Beitrdge,  i,  75. 

*  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg,  Der  trojaniaehe  Kriegj  ed.  A.  von  Keller,  BibL 
des  lit.  Vereins  z.  Stuttg.,  1858,  vol.  xliv  ;  Anmerkungen,  by  K.  Bartsch, 
/d,  1877,  vol.  cxxxin. 

'Statius   (AchiLf  i,   106)   only  mentions  "longaevum  (]!hirona,"   and 

refers  (111)  to  **C3entauri  stabula  alta."     With  CJower^s  use  of  **Cen- 

taurus'^  as  a  proper  name,  compare  Chaucer's  use  of  '^  Sibille  "  as  a  name 

of  Oassandra   (T.   &  C,   1450-1;  cf.   Hamilton,  Indebtedness,   etc,   pp. 

109,  n.,  158).     Elsewhere  (C  A.y  vi,  522),  in  a  story  taken  from  Ovid, 

Qower  refers  to  the  '^Gentauri,"  ^'quosdam  qui  Centauri  vocabantur,''  as 

his  rubric  explains. 

^AckiU,,  I,  106-7: 

**  domus  ardua  montem 

"perforat  et  longo  suBpendit  Pelion  arcu." 
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a  passage  for  which  there  is  a  close  parallel  in  Konrad's  lines, 

*'ez  was  ein  wildia  cltise 

und  ein  vil  tiefiu  schrunde, 

dar  inne  er  sine  stunde 

nnd  allia  stnia  jftr  vertete. 

zao  dirre  wuesten  waltstete." 
**  Der  berc,  der  hiez  Pel6on, 

dar  under  mtn  her  Sch^ron 

wont  in  dee  steines  kriifte''  (5898-5902,  5907-9). 

In  the  poem  of  Statins  there  are  only  suggestions  for  these 
details,  and  they  are  not  brought  into  connection  with 
Achilles's  own  account  of  his  early  training,  which  finds 
place  much  later  on  in  the  poem.*  In  the  poems  of  Gower 
^d  Konrad  on  the  other  hand,  they  form  one  narrative, 
^hich  is  told  in  the  third  person.  The  almost  verbal  simi- 
larity of  the  following  parallel  passages  puts  the  supposition 
of  one  Romance  source  for  the  two  accounts  beyond  a  doubt. 

a  A,,  IV,  1982-1997.  Konrad,  6302,  6356,  6054-7. 

'  Ther hath  Chiro  this  Chyld  to  teche,  *  ^  zwelf  jseric  was  der  jangelinc ' ' 

What  time  he  was  of  tuelve  yer  ''er  ist  ein  zwelfjieriger  knabe." 

age ; '  ' '  er  wolte  ez  dar  (if  ziehen, 
Wher  forto  maken  his  oorage  daz  ez  gestilrstic  wsere, 

The  more  hardi  be  other  weie,  und  ez  niht  diuhte  swere 

In  the  forest  to  hunte  and  pleie  strttlicher  sorgen  burde.'' 

Whan  that  Achilles  walke  wolde, 

i^e&OL,  n,  94ff. 

'  Cf.  the  line  **  When  Achilles  was  seove  zeir  old  * '  in  the  Lincoln  Inn  MB. 
of  the  Seege  cf  Troye  (A.  Zietsch,  Arch.  /.  <L  Stud,  der  neu,  i^rachenj  Lxxn, 
S7,  line  1171)  in  the  account  of  the  training  of  Achilles,  which  Wager  (p. 
Izzjdi),  against  the  opinion  of  Granz  (p.  82),  rightly  assumes  to  have  been 
in  the  original  English  version.  The  error  may  be  due  to  an  untimely 
reminiscence  of  the  line  ''And  whan  the  child  was  seven  zer  old''  in  the 
aooount  of  the  early  life  of  P^iris  {Arek.y  Lxxn,  17,  L  249).  The  same 
mistake  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Southerland  MS.  of  the  S,  of  T,  (W. 
Fick,  Zur  mittden^,  Bomanze  Seege  cf  Troye,  1895,  p.  16).  The  ultimate 
flooroe  is  AekilLf  n,  110-111 : 

"  vix  mihi  bissenos  annorum  torserat  orbes 
vita  sequL'' 
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Centaurt28  bad  that  he  ne  acholde 
After  no  beste  make  his  chace, 
Which  wolde  flen  oat  of  his  place. 
As  buck  and  doo  and  hert  and 

hynde,* 
With  whiche  he  mai  no  werre  finde; 
Bot  tho  that  wolden  him  with- 

stonde, 
Ther  scholde  he  with  hb  Dart  on 

honde 
Upon  the  Tigre  and  the  Leon  * 
Pourchaoe  and  take  his  veneison. 
As  to  a  kniht  is  acordant. 


1998-2004. 

''And  therupon  a  covenant 
This  Ghiro  with  Achilles  sette, 
That  every  day  withoute  lette 
He  scholde  sach  a  cruel  beste 
Or  slen  or  wounden  ate  leste, 
So  that  he  mihte  a  tokne  bringe 
Of  blod  apon  his  horn  cominge.' 


6202-3. 
''diu  kleinen  cranken  tierltn, 
din  lies  er  ungetGetet" 

6052-3,  619&-6201,  6213-6219. 

'*  Sch^n  der  liez  daz  knebelfn 
diu  grimmen  tier  niht  vUehen." 

**  (if  aller  vrechen  tiere  spor 
hiez  in  sin  meister  gfthen, 
mit  slnem  spieze  enph&hen 
muost  er  diu  kuenen  eberswtn." 

"  D&  mite  geschuof  der  meister  hdch, 
daz  er  in  dem  walde  vl6ch 
kein  iibel  dine,  des  sint  gewis. 
ein  tier,  daz  heizet  tygris 
und  ist  gar  bitterlichen  arc, 
daz  kunde  der  juncherre  stare 
wol  veigen  unde  villen.'^ 

6204-7,  6136-9. 

"ab  stniu  schoz  geroetet 
von  bluote  wurden  alle, 
s6  lepte  in  frouden  schalle 
Sch^ron,  sin  meister,  alzehant" 

**  enphienc  er  danne  die  verlust, 
daz  im  zerkratzet  wart  diu  htlt, 
s6  wart  er  liep  and  alsd  trdt 
dem  meister  stn  Schyrone." 


'  In  this  instance  the  statement  in  the  AchiU,f  n,  121-3  : 

**  numquam  ille  imbelles  Ossaea  per  avia  damas 
sectari,  aut  timidas  paasus  me  cuspide  lyncas 
stemere,'' 

famishes  a  closer  analogue  to  the  passage  in  Gower,  than  the  Gennan  text. 
But  this  is  only  because  for  once  Konrad  has  not  followed  his  French 
original  so  closely  as  the  English  poet 
*AchiU.,  n,  124-^ : 

''  et  sicnbi  maxima  tigris 
aut  seducta  iagis  fetae  spelunca  leanae." 

•AchOL,  n,  126-7 : 

'*  ipse  sedens  vasto  facta  exspectabat  in  antro, 
si  sparsus  nigro  remearem  sanguine." 


^ 
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2005-2013. 

"And  thus  of  that  Chiro  him  tawhte 
AdiiUes  such  an  herte  cawhte, 
T'^iait  he  nomore  a  Leon  dradde, 
^'^'iixui  he  his  Dart  on  honde  hadde, 
*»i^nne  if  a  Leon  were  an  asse ; 
<^-Kid  that  hath  mad  him  forto  paaee 
A-Ue  othre  knihtes  of  his  dede, 

'^^lan  it  cam  to  the  grete  nede. 

'^  it  was  afterward  wel  knowe.'' 


6360-3,  6468-71. 

"ez  wirt  an  sinem  werke  schtn, 
daz  niendert  lebet  sfn  geltch. 
ez  war  nie  knahe  86  tugentrtch, 
noch  also  ellenthaft  gebom.'' 

**  Achilles  wart  dar  (d  bereit, 
daz  er  daz  beste  geme  tet. 
er  schuof  in  dirre  waltstet 
vil  wunderlicher  ding  alsus.'' 


But  it  is  in  the  episode  of  Achilles's  life  at  the  court  of 
l-ycomedes  and  his  discovery  by  Ulysses,  that  Gower's 
indebtedness  to  another  source  than  Statins  is  most  apparent. 
Condensed  as  Gower's  narration  is,  it  resembles  the  German 
poem  when  it  differs  in  treatment  from  the  AchiUeiSy  and  a 
oomparison  of  passages  in  the  poem  of  Konrad  and  the 
English  poet  shows  a  similarity  in  details,  which  are  fuller 
than  in  the  Latin  poem.  At  the  outset  of  Gower's  story  the 
statement : 

"The  goddesse  of  the  See  Thetis,''  (G  A,,  v,  2961), 

was  taken  from  the  same  source  as  his  account  elsewhere 
(C-4..,  V,  1330  ff.)  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities,  and  Konrad 
furnishes  us  with  an  exact  parallel  (838,  846 ;  cf.  1070, 
14012): 

'*  si  was  geheizen  Thetis  " 
''si  was  ein  mergotinne." 

When  Gower  continues  with : 

"  Sche  liaddc  a  Sone,  and  his  name  is 
Achilles,  whom  to  kepe  and  warde 
Whil  he  was  yong,  as  into  warde 
Sche  thoghte  him  salfly  to  betake, 
As  sche  wliich  dradde  for  his  sake 
Of  that  was  seid  in  prophecie. 
That  he  at  Troie  scholde  die. 
Whan  that  the  Cite  was  belein. 
Forth!,  so  as  the  bokes  sein, 
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Sche  caste  hire  wit  in  sondri  wise, 

How  sche  him  mihte  so  desguise 

That  noman  scholde  his  body  knowe,"   (2962-2973), 

he  is  evidently  following  a  passage  in  his  original,  of  which 
Konrad,  after  a  usage  common  with  him,  has  made  doable 
ase,  in  two  different  parts  of  his  poem  : 


6796-6817. 

'^geheizen  wart  Achilles 
der  junge  hdchgebome  knabe. 
als  ich  d&  vor  gesprochen  habe 
und  £rst  mit  rede  ergriindet, 
sd  was  von  im  gekiindet, 
von  Prdthed,  dem  wtssagen, 
daz  er  ze  Troye  wiirde  erslagen 
und  daz  er  d&  gelsege  t6t. 
diu  selbe  clegeltchiu  n6t 
der  mooter  sin  vil  n&he  lac 
ze  herzen  gienc  ir  unde  wac 
diz  leit  viir  alle  sweere, 
daz  man  ir  seite  msere, 
daz  er  vor  Troye  stiirbe. 
daz  er  d6  niht  verdiirbe, 
daz  haete  geme  si  bewart. 
die  frouwe  rtch  von  h6her  art 
begnnde  in  alien  enden 
dar  df  ir  sinne  wenden, 
daz  er  ze  Troye  kceme  niht 
und  er  die  veigen  ungeschiht 
kund  eteswie  gefliehen." 


13402-16,  13440-59,  13469-74.1 

''  und  d6  diu  vrouwe  Thetis 
gar  endelichen  daz  ervant, 
daz  sich  der  kiinic  Prtant 
ze  Troye  het  gal&zen  nider 
und  er  si  wolte  machen  wider 
mit  kreften  unde  mit  gewalt, 
d6  wart  ir  angest  manicwalt 
umbe  ir  sun  Achillesen. 
si  d&hte,  daz  er  niht  genesen 
mohte  langer  bt  den  tagen. 
daz  er  ze  Troye  wiirde  erslagen, 
daz  hete  man  ir  vor  geseit : 
dk  von  si  trtlren  unde  leit 
sl6z  aber  in  ir  herze  d6.' 

''  ich  sol  behiieten  und  bewam 
daz  er  niht  kom  ze  strlte 
viir  Troye  in  slner  zite 
und  der  dA,  werde  niht  erslagen. 
stt  daz  ich  von  dem  wtssagen 
des  schaden  stn  gewamet  bin, 
durch  waz  solt  ich  in  denne  hin 
l&n  komen  zuo  der  veste  ? 
mir  ist  daz  allerbeste, 
daz  ich  n&ch  im  k^r  unde  var 
und  ich  in  tougen  eteswar 
tuo  den  liuten  ab  dem  wege. 


'  Konrad  relates  the  appearance  of  Proteus  at  the  wedding  feast  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis  and  his  prophecy  (4496-4616),  to  which  he  alludes  elsewhere 
(6773  ff.).  In  the  Gkdician  version  of  the  Crdniea  Trqjana  there  is  a 
chapter  in  which  the  story  is  told  *'Como  obispo  proteo  diso  aadeesa  tetis 
como  avia  de  morrer  Achilles  ena  9erca  de  troyax"  and  in  this  it  is  stated 
that  Achilles' 8  fate  Thetis  *'  soubo  por  rresposta  de  sens  5'dols  et  por  aquella 
dier  a  obispo  proteo''  (OrSnica  TrqjanOy  Gorufia,  1901,  vol.  ii,  pp.  286,  286). 
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ich  nim  in  uz  Sch^r6ne8  pflege 
nnd  fuere  in  tz  der  wilde 
Bin  wunneclichez  bilde 
daz  wil  ich  von  dem  lande  stein 
nnd  alien  Kriechen  vor  verheln, 
w&  der  hdchgeborne  st. 
si  miiezent  stn  hie  werden  yrt, 
wan  ich  verbirge  in  wol  vor  in." 
''sol  ich  in  fiieren  tougen 
den  Kriechen  ab  den  ougen, 
die  stner  helfe  wellent  gem. 
si  miiesent  sin  vor  Troje  enbem, 
stt  daz  mir  ist  von  im  geseit, 
daz  er  dA  werde  t6t  geleit." 


Again  Grower  and  Konrad  in  their  lines : 


a  A.,  V,  2974-9. 

"And  80  befell  that  ilke  throwe, 
Who  that  sche  thoughte  upon  this 

dede, 
^er  was  a  king,  which  Lichomede 
^u  bote,  and  he  was  wel  begon 
^ith  hire  dowhtres  manjon, 
And  doelte  fer  out  in  an  jle," 


Konrad,  13886-97. 

''seht,  d6  ged&htes'  an  ein  lant 
des  ein  vil  werder  kunic  wielt, 
der  h<3ls  mit  6ren  drinne  hielt 
nnd  stn  gewalteclichen  pflac 
ez  waz  ein  insel  unde  lac 
in  dem  mer  tief  unde  naz. 
sin  herre,  der  dar  inne  saz, 
der  lebte  in  h6her  wirde  gar. 
von  megden  hete  er  eine  schaTi 
die  sine  tohter  wftren 
und  alle  kunden  v&ren 
rlliches  lobes  in  ir  jugent," 

follow  a  more  detailed  text  than  the  lines  in  the  AchUleis: 

**  inbelli  nuper  Lycomedis  ab  aula 
virgineos  ooetus  et  litora  persona  ludo 
audierat"    (i,  207-9). 

At  this  point  in  his  process  of  abridging  the  story  in  his 
original,  Grower  makes  statements  for  which  there  are  no 
analogues  in  the  poems  of  either  Statins  or  Konrad.  In  the 
^rratives  of  both  these  writers  is  told  at  length  Thetis's 
conveyance  of  her  son  to  Scyros,  her  proposal  that  he  should 
aresB  as  a  maid  to  escape  the  peril  that  threatens  him,  his 
indignant  refusal  and  subsequent  change  of  mind  after  seeing 
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Deidamia.     It  is  only  then  that  he  accedes  to  his  mother's 

prayers,    and   receives   her    instructions   in    regard   to    his 

behavior.     In    Gower,    on    the   other   hand,   we    find   that 

Achilles  puts  on  the  disguise  without  protest,^  and  without 

knowing  the  occasion,  and  only  after  he   is   dressed   and 

tutored : 

'Uhanne  his  moder  to  him  tolde, 

That  8che  him  hadde  so  begon 

Be  cause  that  she  thoghte  gon 

To  Lichomede  at  thilke  tyde, 

Wher  that  sche  seide  he  scholde  abyde 

Among  hise  dowhtres  forto  duelle,''  (3022-7), 

which  is  the  same  in  substance  as  Thetis's  reflections  in 
Konrad's  narrative : 

''Si  d&hte  alsd,  'gefiier  ich  in 
in  einer  megde  bilde  dar 
und  wirt  er  in  der  frouwen  schar 
getiischet  und  verboigen, 
so  endarf  ich  des  niht  sorgen 


daz  er  d&  hofgesinde  wirt 

und  daz  im  zuht  und  6re  birt 

der  konig  Lycomedes."  (13962-71). 


Gower's  version  of  the  story  of  the  disguising  of  Achilles 
and  his  arrival  and  life  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  is  so 
abridged  that  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages  is  not  possible 
except  that  in  the  lines  : 

''And  thus,  after  the  bokes  sein. 
With  frette  of  Perle  upon  his  hed,"  (3014-5), 

there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  original  of  Konrad's  lines : 

"stn  h&r  daz  wart  gevlohten 
und  ein  borte  drUi  geleit, 
gezieret  wol  n&ch  richeit 
mit  gimmen  und  mit  golde/'  ( 14945-9), 

'Gf.  the  Gkdician  version,  Or&n,  Trqj,,  voL  n,  p.  285:  "Ca  no  queria 
achilles  taea  vestidos  tomar.  pero  tomoos  por  facer  mandado  asna  madre." 
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rather  than  of  the  Latin  verses,  which  could  easily  be  mis- 
understood by  a  mediseval  writer  : 

''  et  inpexoe  oerto  domat  ordlne  crines 
ac  sua  dilecta  cervice  monilia  transfert. ' '     (A ehUL ,  i,  328-9 ) . 

But  the  English  poet's  account  of  the  trick  of  Ulysses  to 
discover  Achilles  is  fuller  and  its  resemblance  to  Konrad's 
narrative  is  most  striking.  First  of  all,  in  Gower's  accoimt, 
as  in  the  narrative  of  Konrad,*  the  search  for  Achilles  is 
made  only  after  the  first  battles  of  Troy  have  taken  place : 

'*  For  it  befell  that  ilke  throwe 
At  Troie,  wher  the  Siege  lay 
Upon  the  cause  of  Moielay, 
And  of  his  queene  dame  Heleine. 
The  Gregois  hadden  mochel  peine 
Alday  to  fihte  and  to  aasaile. 
Bot  for  thei  mihten  noght  availe 
So  noble  a  Cite  forto  winne, 
A  prive  conseil  thei  beginne.''    (3070-8). 

In  the  Achilleis  on  the  other  hand  it  is  at  Aulis  that  the 
Greeks  decide  to  send  for  Achilles  {AchULj  i,  447  ff.).  But 
while  in  Gower's  narrative  Proteus  is  called  on  to  reveal : 

"  Hon  thei  the  ate  mihte  get,"  (3087), 

and  he  answers  them  by  stating  : 

*'  Bot  if  thei  hadden  Achilles 
Here  werre  schal  ben  endeles. 
And  over  that  he  tolde  hem  plein 
In  what  manere  he  was  besein. 
And  in  what  place  he  schal  be  founde,"  (3093-7),* 

'  As  also  in  the  Suge  of  Troye,  cf.  Granz,  pp.  76-8  ;  Wager,  p.  Izxriii ; 
Enikel,  14491-14505,  15070  fif.  ;   Cod^'riceard,  881  (Gorra,  pp.  242-3). 
»  a.  Enikel's  Chnmiky  14511-15,  14519-22  (cf.  15083-94)  : 

* '  dd  maht  mit  dinen  sinnen  **  er  sprach  :  '  er  ist  verborgen 
Troyen  niht  gewinnen,  under  juncfroun  mit  sorgen 

du  gewinnest  dan  einen  man  und  treit  an  der  frouwen  kleit ; 

den  ich  wol  nennen  kan,  ongefuog  ist  Im  leit'  " 

der  ist  Achilles  genant." 
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in  the  accounts  of  Statins  and  Konrad  the  Greek  assembly 
remember  that  the  aid  of  Achilles  is  necessary  for  the  capture 
of  Troy  and  only  call  on  Calchas  to  reveal  his  hiding  place 
{AchUl.,  I,  473  flF. ;  Konrad,  27074  ff.). 

In  the  same  way  that  he  has  substituted  Proteus  for 
Calchas,  Gower  has  taken  suggestions  of  the  description  of 
his  accomplishments  from  the  same  place  in  the  original 
as  the  account  of  his  prophecy  at  the  wedding  of  Thetis.^ 
Gower^s  few  lines : 

**  That  ProtheuB  of  his  record 
Which  was  an  Astronomien 
And  ek  a  gret  Magicien, 
Scholde  of  his  calculacion 
Seche  after  constellacion 
Hon  thei  the  Cite  mihten  gete  : 
And  he,  which  hadde  noght  forjete 
Of  that  belongeth  to  a  clerk, 
His  studie  sette  upon  this  werk."    (3082-91 ). 

have  a  close  resemblance  to  Konrad's  more  explicit  statement : 

''den  louf  und  den  gestime 
bekande  der  proph^te 
wax  iegelich  plan^te 
bezeichenunge  brfthte 
wisliche  er  daz  bed&hte 
und  was  Of  ez  versunnen. 
er  hete  kunst  gewunnen 
mit  richer  sinne  16ne.'' 

^And  not  from  Orid,  Metam,^  xi,  221  fiP.,  as  suggested  by  Macaulay, 
Works  of  GoweTf  vol.  in,  pp.  496-7.  Gower*  s  reference  to  the  power  of 
Proteus  to  change  his  shape  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Roman  de  la 
Hose.     Of.  : 

''  And  thanne  I  frisshe  that  I  were 
Als  wys  as  was  Nectabanus 
Or  elles  as  was  Protheiis, 
That  couthen  bothe  of  nigromaunce 
In   what   liknesse,    in   what   sem-     ''Car  Proth^us,  qui  se  soloit 

blaunce,  Muer  en  tout  quanqu'il  voloit." 

Riht  as  hem  liste,  hemself  trans-  {R,  dekt  R,,  11951>2). 

forme.''  .  (C.  A.,  v,  6670-6). 
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"  Bwai  ieman  schaffen  solte 
TOD  wunderlichen  sachen, 
daz  kunde  er  wol  gemachen 
mit  zouber  (If  dererdoi.''  (4504-11,  4518-21). 

While  both  Konrad  and  Gower  describe  in  detail  the 
arrangements  of  Ulysses  to  entrap  AchiUes : 


3102-13. 
''  £ot  mixes  er  he  forth  wente, 
^ich  was  on  of  the  mo6te  wise, 
Ordeigned  hath  in  such  a  wise, 
That  he  the  moste  riche  aray, 
^erof  a  woman  mai  be  gay, 
M'ith  him  hath  take  manyfold. 
And  overmore,  as  it  is  told 
An  harneis  for  a  lustj  kniht, 
Which  bamed  was  as  Selver  bryht, 
Of  swerd,  of  plate  and  eke  of  maile, 
As  thogh  he  scholde  to  bataiUe, 
He  tok  also  with  him  be  Schipe.'' 


27476-9,  27482-3,  27502-11. 

**  und  war  vil  krftmes  drtn  geleit 
als  ez  gebdt  Ulixes, 
wan  er  bediirfen  wolte  des 
&n  alles  krieges  widersaz." 

''  swaz  wlbes  ougen  wol  geviel 
daz  alles  wart  geleit  dar  tn '' 

''ouch  wizzent,  daz  der  belt  gewan 
daz  dine,  des  man  ze  strtte  gert. 
halsperge  and  Clz  erweltiu  swert, 
helm  onde  liehte  schilte 
hat  im  der  kunic  milte 
d6  tragen  zuo  dem  schiffe. 
man  seit,  daz  umbegrifiFe 
stn  kiel  vil  maniger  hande  dine, 
des  wol  ein  frecher  jungelinc 
bediirfen  mac  ze  kampfes  wer,'' 

there  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  this  narrative  in  the  question 
of  Diomedes  to  Ulysses  : 

''quid  inbelles  thyrsos  mercatus  et  aera 
urbibus  in  mediis  Baocheaque  terga  mitrasque 
hue  tuleris  varioque  asperas  nebridas  auro?'' 

(AchiU,,  I,  714-716), 

and  in  the  reply  of  Ulysses : 

"  tu  cuncta  citus  de  puppe  memento 
ferre,  ubi  tempus  erit,  clipeumque  his  jungere  donis, 
qui  pulcher  signis  auroque  asperrimus ;  hasta 
haec  sat  erit.''  (721-4). 

^^er's  and  Konrad's  descriptions   of  the   revels   at   the 
®cred  festival : 


3137-6. 
It  lell  that  time  in  such  a  wise, 
To  Bachus  that  a  sacrifiae 


28184-99. 

"  vil  manic  herze  ervrouwet 
wart  von  gesange  drinne. 
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Thes  yonge  ladjB  scholden  make ;  * 
And  for  the  strange  mennes  sake, 
That  oomen  fro  the  Siege  of  Troie, 
Thei  moden  wel  the  more  joie.* 
Ther  was  Revel,  ther  was  dauns- 

inge, 
And  every  lif  that  coiide  singe 
Of  lusti  wommen  in  the  route 
A  freissh  carole  hath  sunge  aboute. '' 


n^  daz  man  die  gotinne 

mit  opf er  hete  g^ret, 

d6  wart  dar  tiz  gek^ret 

von  der  d^Lren  megede  schar, 

die  sam  ein  sunne  lihtgevar 

d&  g&ben  liiterbeeren  glanz 

dd,  wart  ein  wunneclicher  tanz. 

von  in  gemachet  bi  der  zit, 

der  n&ch  dem  wunscheenwiderstrtt 

wart  d6  gesprungen  und  getreten, 

wan  si  gebserde  ein  wimder  heten, 

diu  wol  ze  tanze  h6rte 

und  tz  dem  herzen  st^rte 

beswsrde  manger  leige." 

resemble  each  other,  with  no  similarity  to  the  description  in 
the  Latin  poem,  which  is  full  of  allusions  that  could  not  be 
understood  by  a  mediseval  writer  {Achill.y  i,  827-34).  But 
while  in  the  Latin  and  Grerman  poems  the  Greek  envoys 
recognize  Achilles  beyond  a  doubt,'  by  his  unwomanly  ways 


»a.  AchilL.i,  812-13: 

**  quid  si  aut  Bacchea  ferentes 
' '  orgia  Palladias  aut  circum  videris  aras  ?  *' 

Konrad  28055  has  only  "Pallus." 

*a.  Achia.,1,  821-3: 

''  nee  minus  egreasae  thalamo  Scyreides  ibant 
oetentare  choros  promiasaque  sacra  verendis 
hoepitibus.'' 

•  And  also  in  the  Seege  of  Traye,  1082-1090   (cf.  Granz,  pp.  83-4,  Wager, 
Ixx)  : 

''  Achelles    was     long    and    grete  Behelden  euermore  on  AeheUes, 

withall,  How  he  was  so  stowght  and  grymm, 

Brode  brest  and  stough  vysage  And  inwardly  behylden  him, 

Long  body  and  shulders  large  ;  And  seyd  it  was  neuer  woman, 

Alle  the  knyghtis  that  there  was  So  large  of  shappe,  body,  ne  bone 

But  the  Gkdician  Cr&nica  Trqjano  resembles  Grower's  statement:  '^et  no 
podero  conoscer  achilles  porque  estaua  vestido  como  as  outras  donzelas  et  el 
sya  outre  elas  **  (vol.  u,  p.  286). 
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while  dancing,  Gower  states : 

"  Bot  for  al  this  yit  netheles 
The  Greks  unkowe  of  Achilles 
So  weren,  that  in  no  d^^re 
Thei  oouden  wite  which  was  he, 
Ne  be  his  yois,  ne  be  his  pas."    (3147-51). 

But  then  what  follows  in  Gower  is  very  similar,  though  not 
told  in  such  detail  as  in  Konrad  : 


3152-6. 

"  mixes  thanne  upon  this  cas 
A  thing  of  hih   Prudence  hath 

wroght: 
For  thilke  araj,   which  he  hath 

broght 
To  jive  among  the  wommen  there, 
He  let  do  fetten  al  the  gere." 

3160-1. 
"And  eyery  thing  in  his  degre 
Hedlong  upon  a  board  he  leide."  ^ 

3156-9. 
'*  He  let  do  fetten  al  the  gere 
Forth  with  a  knihtes  hameis. 
In  al  a  contre  forto  soke 
Men  scholden  noght  a  fairer  se.'' 


28270-S5. 

''  dar  under  hete  Ulixes 
nAch  slme  kr&me  d6  gesant, 
den  er  gef  iieret  in  daz  lant 
des  m&les  hete  durch  gewin. 
er  was  von  stnem  knehten  bin 
tz  dem  kiele  d6  getragen 
und  tt  den  schcenen  wee  geslageo, 
den  die  juncvrouwen  solten  g&n. 
die  stolzen  megede  wol  get&n 
die  f unden  td  der  str&ze 
kleinoetes  eine  unmftze, 
des  man  ze  wibes  werke  darf. 
man  leite  in  ouch  fiir  unde  warf 
geziuges  vil,  des  ritter  gerent 
und  sin  vil  kiime  denne  enberent, 
s6  si  ze  strite  wellent  vam.'' 

28302-21. 

''d&  bt  lac  allez,  des  ein  man 
bedarf  ze  ritterschefte  wol. 
swaz  man  ze  strite  fiieren  sol, 
des  wart  man  sch6ne  d4  gewert. 
d&  l&gen  halsperg  unde  swert, 
schoz,  helme,  schilte,  lanzen  ; 
diz  allez  was  mit  glanzen 
gezierden  in  den  krftm  geleit. 
d&  lac  diu  groeste  rtcheit, 


>  a.  AckUL,  I,  842-3  : 

"  in  mediae  iamdudum  sedibus  aulae 
munera  yiigineos  yisus  tractura  locaraf 

13 
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3162-7. 
'  *  To  Lichomede  and  thanne  he  preide 
That  every  ladi  chese  schole 
What  thing  of  alle  that  ache  wolde, 
And  take  it  a8  be  weie  of  yifte : 
For  henaelf  it  scholde  schifte, 
He  seide,  after  here  oghne  ¥rille.''  ^ 


diu  von  koufschatse  ie  wart  geeehen 
man  lie  die  vrouwen  alle  spehen, 
swes  man  bedurfen  solte. 
swac  iegellchiu  wolte, 
n&ch  wmischte  man  si  werte  des, 
vran  ez  gap  in  Ulixes 
&n  alien  kouf,  des  bin  ich  wer. 
'  ir  vrouwen/  sprach  er,  '  ilent  her 
and  nement,  wax  iu  wol  behage  I 
ich  wil,  daz  man  es  hinnen  trage 
vil  gar  &n  alles  koofes  gelt' " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  common  source  more  detailed 
than  the  Latin  poem,  of  the  description  of  Achilles's  actions 
in  the  narratives  of  Gower  and  Konrad  : 


3168-73. 

''Achilles  thanne  stod  noght  stille : 
Whan  he  the  bryghte  helm  behield, 
The  sweid,  the  hauberk,  and  the 

schield 
His  herte  fell  therto  anon ; 
Of  all  that  othre  wolde  he  non." ' 


23342-59. 

"  und  dd  der  belt  AchiUes 
&n  aller  missewende  rftm 
was  ouch  getr^en  in  den  krftm 
und  des  gesmides  inne  wart, 
daz  wol  nAch  ritterlicher  art 
erziuget  was  ze  rehte 
d6  wart  dem  kuenen  knehte 
zuo  dem  ge?raefen  alsd  n6t, 
daz  er  dar  an  sin  ougen  bdt 
und  stnes  herzen  willen. 
man  sach  den  belt  Achillen 
an  daz  gesmide  luogen  dar. 
des  dinges  nam  er  kleine  war, 
des  von  den  vrouwen  wart  gegert ; 
halspeige,  lanzen  unde  swert, 
helm  unde  liehte  schilte 
besach  der  knappe  milte 
mit  flizelichen  ougen." 

1  a.  AckiU.,  I,  843-5  : 

''  munera  .  .  .  signum  hospitii  pretiumque  laboris  : 
Hortaturque  legant,  nee  rex  placidissimus  aicet." 

'  At  this  point  the  Seege  of  Troye  does  not  follow  its  original  as  closely  as 
Konrad  and  Gower,  but  cf.  1111-2  : 

"  Achilles  beheld  aryght 
The  &yxe  aimur  that  was  so  bryght." 
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3174-5. 

**  -A^xid  thilke  aray  which  that  be- 
longeth 
XJnto  wommen  he  foreok." 


«  c 


<  c 


3173. 
e  knihtes  gere  he  underfongeth. ' ' 


3181-2. 
S^e  armeth  him  in  knyhtli  wise, 
*Xliat  bettre  can  noman  devise.'' 


28545-7. 

*'  daz  er  begiinde  eft  zehant 
mit  frechen  henden  sin  gewant 
zerbrechen  und  zersclirenzen." 

28554-9. 

^^  er  kripfte  halsperc  unde  hoeeni 
d6  so  d&  l&gen  bi  der  ztt, 
und  leite  an  sich  diu  bMiu  sit, 
als  eime  helde  wol  gezam. 
dar  zuo  begreif  er  unde  nam 
ein  swert  und  einen  glanzen  schilt " 


In  his  haste  to  point  the  moral,  Gower  has  so  abridged 

*^i8  original  that  the  citation  of  parallel  passages  is  not  possi- 

*^le.     But  some  of  the  concluding  lines  of  Gower's  narrative 

^Xiggest  as  its  source  a  specific  account  found  in  Der  Trojan-- 

^«cA€  Krieg,  for  which  there  is  no  analogue  in  the  poem  of 

Statins :  ^ 


319^-5,  3199. 

**For  in  Croniqne  is  write  yit 
Thing  which  schal  nevere  be  for- 

yete, 
Hon  that  Achilles  hath  begete 
Pirrus  upon  Deidamie. 
Bot  that  was  nothing  sene  tho." 


28652-65. 

**  diu  hdchgebome  reine 
cl&r  unde  wol  gesunnen 
het  einen  sun  gewunnen 
bt  dem  juncherren  in  den  tagen, 
und  als6  tougen  den  getragen, 
daz  ir  geburt  dd,  was  verholen. 
daz  kint  den  liuten  wart  verstolen 
86  gar  verborgenllche  vor, 
daz  td  ir  zweiger  minne  spor 
nieman  von  stnen  schulden  kam 
und  ez  der  kiinic  niht  vemam, 
daz  si  geworben  hete  sus. 
daz  kindeltn  wart  Pirrus 
genant,  als  ich  gelesen  habe." 

The  "  Cronique  "  which  Gower  cites  as  an  authority  in  these 
lines,  he  has  already  mentioned  as  the  source  of  the  story : 

"In  a  Cronique  write  I  finde." 

Sometimes   when   Gower   refers  to  "a  Chronique"  as  an 


» a.  the  allusions  in  AchilL,  i,  671-4,  908-9  ;  n,  24. 
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authority,  his  source  is  unquestionably  the  Roman  de  Troicy 
such  as  it  appears  in  Joly^s  edition,  or  the  Hxdoria  Trqjana, 
which  are  also  referred  to  as  the  "boke  of  Troie*'  and  ''  the 
tale  of  Troie." ' 

Having  shown  that  these  episodes  in  Grower's  and  Konrad's 
works  had  a  common  source,  which  diflFered  in  detail  from 
the  poem  of  Statins,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  all  the 
chances  are  against  the  possibility  that  Gower  had  a  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  Achilleis.  It  was  a  rare  book 
in  English  mediaeval  libraries ;  *  very  few  are  the  references 
to  it  in  the  Latin  works  of  writers  of  the  scholastic  period,' 
and  I  know  of  only  two  allusions  to  it  in  Middle  English 
literature.*  Gower  does  not  even  show  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Thebais,  which  was  very  widely  read  and  used  by 
other  contemporary  writers.  His  reference  to  Capaneus  *  as 
a  type  of  impiety  was  probably  taken  from  a  collection  of 
exampla,  as  there  is  nowhere  in  his  works  mention  of  any 
other  of  the  characters  of  the  Latin  epic. 

George  L.  Hamilton. 


^  Of.  Hamilton,  Chaueet^B  IndebtednetSf  p.  148,  n.  ;  cf.  p.  97,  n. 

*  Manitius,  PhilologuSf  ui,  pp.  538-9  ;  Mkeiniaches  Museum^  XLVII,  £r- 
ganzungsh.,  p.  63. 

'Manitius,  PhUol,,  Ln,  p.  544 ;  W.  Greif,  Die  miUelaUerliehen  Bearbd- 
tungen  der  Trqjanersagej  p.  140.  There  is  a  probable  allusion  to  the 
AchilUis  in  John  of  Salisbury's  Polycraticw,  i,  4,  which  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  Manitius. 

«  Laud  Troy  Book,  ed.  £.  Wuffing,  4139  ff.,  cf.  EngL  Stud,  xxix,  p.  380  ; 
J.  Skelton,  Oarlande  of  Laurell,  337. 

*  a  A.,  1, 1980. 
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IV.— "TO  BITE  THE  DUST"  AND  SYMBOLICAL 

LAY  COMMUNION. 

The  Spanish  scholar,  Bam6n  Men^ndez  Pidal,  who  has  of 

late  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  resurrecting  Spanish  epic 

matter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  several  times  called  attention 

to  a  curious  form  of  lay  communion  recorded  in  certain 

traditions  examined  by  him.     Thus,  in  the  tragic  accoimt  of 

the  seven  Infimtes  of  Lara  which  we  find  in  the  chronicle 

called  the  Estoria  de  las  Godoa^  it  is  stated  that  the  seven 

brothers,   before   beginning  ^  their   last   sad   battle,    "  gave 

oommunion  and  confessed  all  their  sins,  one  to  another^' 

{comulgaron  e  confesaron  todos  9\i8  pecadoa  unos  d  otros).    On 

this  passage  Men^ndez  Pidal  comments  as  follows  {Leyenda 

cfe  lo8  Infantes  de  Lara,  Madrid,  1896,  p.  36) :  "This  sort 

of  priestly  function,  which,  in  default  of  clergy,  relatives 

cixercised  one  for  another,  was  a  very  orthodox  doctrine  for 

t-lie  minstrels  (juglares),  and  it  even  existed  as  a  real  custom 

^tiring  the  Middle  Ages/'  ^     He  cites  the  noted  instance  in 

^  **  Esta  especie  de  saoerdocio  que  ejerc(an  entre  sf  loe  parlentes  &  falta 
^^  d^gos,  era  doctrina  muy  ortodoxa  para  los  juglares ;  j  aun  existfa 
^^^*^1mente  en  las  ooetumbres  dorante  la  Edad  Media." 
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teca  de  autores  espaKolea,  vol.  57)  has  the  particular  practice 
clearly  set  forth.  It  describes  the  advance  of  a  Christian 
army  toward  the  mountains  where  it  is  to  engage  a  Saracen 
force,  and  states  that  before  the  conflict  the  Christians  took 
communion  of  earth. 

Sto.  1546.   Yoante  contra  la  sierra.  .  .  . 

1547.  E  pues  que  se  Uegaoan, 
Ponian  su  avenen^ia, 
En  las  bocas  se  besauan, 
En  sennal  de  penitenpia. 

1548.  Salue  Bezina  yuan  rresando, 
Bicos  omnes  e  in£an9one6, 
De  la  tierra  eomulgandOf 
OauaUeros  e  peones. 

1549.  Arpobispos  e  frades 

Dauan  may  grandes  perdones, 
£  obispos  e  abades, 
Todos  fasian  ora^iones. 

What  is  truly  remarkable  in  this  case  is — as  Men^ndez 
points  out — ^the  fact  that  the  communion  of  earth  is  practised 
even  though  there  are  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  and  friars 
in  the  army. 

While  earth  is  the  matter  of  the  communion  mentioned  in 
at  least  two  early  Spanish  documents,  grass  figures  in  one 
important  work,  the  Oran  Cdnquida  de  Ultramar  {Biblioteca 
de  autores  egpafloles,  vol.  44,  p.  302),  which  belongs  to  the 
14th  century,  if  not  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th.  But 
tlie  Gran  Oonquida  is  indebted  for  most  of  its  material  to 
French  and  Proven9al  sources,^  and  the  use  of  grass  in 

^Of.  G.  Paris,  La  Chanaon  (TAntioche  proven^e  et  la  Qran  Oonquigta 
dt  Ultramar,  in  the  BomamOf  xvn,  513 ;  xix,  562 ;  xxn,  345 :  G.  Baist, 
l^panitehe  LUeratur  in  Groeber's  Orundriss  der  romanMien  Philoloffie,  ii, 
AbL  2,  p.  415 :  K  Gorra,  Lingua  e  leUeratura  apofftiuola  (Milan,  1898),  p. 
311.  The  whole  episode  in  the  Gran  Ocmquista  parallels  closely  one  in 
the  Old  French  poem,  Lea  Chittfs,  which,  like  the  Qran  Omqutsba^  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Crusades  and  the  story  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  ;  cf.  L. 
Qtatier,  BiUto^nip^  de»  ehanwna  de  gesU  (Paris,  1897),  pp.  76-77. 
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the  incident  in  question  is  doubtless  due  to  those  sources. 
Chapter  ccxxxvi  of  the  Gran  Conquista  is  concerned  with 
a  duel  between  the  knight  Ricarte  de  Caumonte  and  the 
Turk  Sorgales  de  Valgris,  in  which  the  Christian  prevails 
over  his  antagonist.  The  latter  abjures  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  and  makes  a  confession  of  faith  in  the  God 
of  Christians,  whereupon  Ricarte  baptizes  him  and  gives 
him  communion  of  a  piece  of  grass,  which  he  breaks  into 
three  pieces,  just  as  the  priest  does  the  consecrated  host  on 
the  altar.  After  this  ceremony,  the  Christian  knight,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  cuts  off  the  Turk's  head  at  the  latter's  request. 
As  the  passage  is  decidedly  of  interest  in  that  it  gives  a 
reason  for  the  administration  of  three  pieces  of  grass,  it  may 
be  quoted  here.  "  Estonces  Ricarte  tom6  el  yelmo,  que  yacia 
en  el  campo,  6  fu6se  para  el  rio,  que  era  muy  cerca,  6  trdjolo 
lleno  de  agua,  6  bendljolo  de  parte  de  Dios  ^  santigu6lo,  6 
ech6lo  d  Sorgales  por  somo  de  la  cabeza,  6  despues  tomd  una 
hoja  de  yerba  e  aantigudla,  e  hizola  ires  partes^  como  los 
dirigos  hacen  la  hostm  aobre  el  altar  cuando  consagran  el 
cuerpo  de  Dios,  e  di6la  al  turco,  6  comi61a  en  razon  de 
comunion,  como  hace  el  cl^rigo  el  cuerpo  de  Dios  en  la  misa, 
6  todo  esto  hacia  Sorgales  con  buena  volimtad  6  con  buena 
fe ;  6  despues  que  la  pas6,  dijo  d  Ricarte  que  le  cortase  la 
cabeza  con  la  espada,  ca  no  queria  jamds  vivir  en  este 
mundo  un  dia  cumplido  por  cuanto  habia  en  61,"  etc. 

Now,  this  symbolical  form  of  commimion,  with  its  assump- 
tion of  sacerdotal  powers  on  the  part  of  laymen,  when  no 
clergyman  could  administer  the  real  sacrament  or  otherwise 
oflSciate,  was  certainly,  as  Men^ndcz  Pidal  states,  a  mediaeval 
custom,  and  it  must  have  enjoyed  considerable  vogue,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  other  literatures, 
especially  by  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  W.  Wackernagel,  in  a  brief  article 
published  in  the  Zeiischrift  fur  deutsches  AUerthum,  vi  (1848), 
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288-9,  under    the    caption  Erde    der  Leib   Christiy   listed 

instances  of  the  custom  as  he  found  it  recorded  for  French 

literature  in  the  Roman  de  Roncevaux,  for  German  literature 

in  the  Meier  Hdmbrechty  the  Eckenliedy  the  Rabenschlachty  the 

Wo^didrichy  and  the  Frauendienaty  and  for  Italian  literature 

in  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Pecorone.     It  was  Wackemagprs 

idea  that  this  custom,  thus  made  clear  for  so  large  a  part  of 

Europe,   was  a  survival   of  an  old  pagan  belief  that  the 

Earth  was  made  from  the  body  of  a  giant  god,  a  belief 

which  was  now  brought  into  relations  with  the  Christian 

doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.     Having  stated  this  theory,  he 

put  the  query  :  "Are  the  expressions  mordre  la  poudre  or  la 

poumb'e  and  ins  Gras  beiszeuy  both  of  which  denote  a  violent 

death,  to  be  referred  to  this  Christianized  pagan  custom  ? ''  ^ 

The  French  and  German  expressions  quoted  by  Wackemagel 

are,  of  course,  equivalent  in  force  to  the  English  saying,  to 

bite  the  dust  (^grouTid), 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  Wacker- 
nagel's  article,  his  views  were  echoed  by  E.  L.  Rochholz  in 
the  latter's  Schweizersagen  aus  dem  Aargau  (Aargau,  1856, 
vol.  n,  p.  xlviii).  "  For  the  pagan,"  said  Rochholz,  "  the 
Earth  was  created  from  the  flesh  of  a  primordial  divine 
being;  it  was  the  body  of  God,  and  the  pagan,  when 
threatened  by  imminent  death  in  battle  or  by  murder,  ate 
bits  of  earth  that  he  had  picked  up :  herein  is  the  origin 
of  the  expression  die  Erde  kuaseriy  ins  Gras  beisseny  mordre 
la  povdrcy  la  potissi^e.'^  ^ 

^  '*  Sind  die  redensarten  mordre  la  poudre  oder  la  ponmhe  und  ins  gras 
beUufif  die  beide  einen  gewaltsamen  tod  bezeichnen,  auf  diese  heidnisch- 
christliche  sitte  zuriickzufuhren?'*  For  this  and  some  other  references  I 
am  under  obligations  to  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge. 

'  **  Dem  Heiden  ist  die  Erde  aus  dem  Fleische  eines  gottlichen  Urwesens 
geschaffen,  der  Leib  Gottes,  er  asz  sogar  die  aufgegriffenen  Erdbrosamen, 
wenn  ihm  dorch  Kampf  oder  Mord  schuelles  Sterben  drohte  ;'daher  stammt 
der  AuBdriick  die  Erde  kiiaaenf  iru  Chras  beiazen,  mordre  la  poudrey  la  poiu- 
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WackemagePs  theory  drew  the  attention  also  of  J.  W. 
Wolf,  who  took  it  up  in  his  Beiirdge  zur  deuiachen  Mytho~ 
hgie,  ii,  396.  Predicating  the  mythological  importance  of 
the  Earth,  Wolf  says :  "As  the  Earth  was  supposed  to  be 
the  flesh  of  the  divine  primordial  giant,  it  was  necessarily 
holjr,  and  we  find  almost  the  same  beliefs  attached  to  it  as  to 
the  other  three  elements."  ^  He  cites  WackemagePs  instances 
as  showing  the  esteem  of  sanctity  in  which  the  Earth  was 
held,  but  to  the  query  whether  the  expressions  "mordre  la 
poudre,"  etc.,  may  not  refer  to  the  Christianized  pagan  belief 
he  responds :  "  Possibly  so ;  but  they  may  also  refer  to  the 
convulsive  opening  and  shutting  of  the  mouth  with  which 
we  meet  in  dying  persons,  and  which  we  note  particularly 
on  the  battlefield  in  the  death  agony  of  men  expiring  as  the 
result  of  severe  wounds."  ^ 

With  this  last  view  of  Wolf's,  I.  V.  Zingerle  agreed  in  an 
article  entitled  "Ins  Gras  beiszen"  (Germaniay  TV  (1859), 
ni-3).  To  his  mind  ins  Gras  beiszen^  mordre  la  poudre,  etc., 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Christianized  pagan  custom  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  signify  the  convulsive  catching  with 
the  mouth  at  the  clod  of  earth  or  grass,  as  happens  with 
dying  men  on  the  battlefield.  Both  the  thing  and  its  signi- 
fication," he  continues,  "we  find  in  the  ancient  classics."' 

^  '^  Da  die  erde  als  das  fleisch  des  gottlichen  urriesen  gait .  .  .  ,  mu8ste 
sie  heilig  sein  und  wir  finden  fast  dieselben  glauben  an  sie  gekniipft,  wie  an 
die  andern  drei  elemente.'' 

'  '^  Das  ware  moglich,  es  konnte  aber  auf  das  krampfhafte  ofiben  und 
schlieszen  des  mundes  gehn,  welches  wir  oft  bei  sterbendeo  findeo,  nament- 
lich  aber  auf  dem  schlachtfeld  im  todeskampf  der  an  schweren  wunden 
yerscheidenden  antreffen/' 

'''Die  obenerwahnten  Ausdriicke  haben  auf  den  heidnisch-christlichen 
G^brauch  des  Mittelalters  keinen  Bezug,  sondem  bezeichnen  das  krampf- 
hafte Erfassen  der  SchoUe  oder  des  Grases  mit  dem  Munde,  wie  es  bei 
Sterbenden  auf  dem  Schlachtfelde  Torkommt  Die  Sache  und  ihre  Bezeich- 
Dung  jSnden  wir  schon  bei  den  alten  Classikem/' 
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Zlagerle  proceeds  to  enumerate  Greek  and  Latin  examples  of 
tbe  same  sayings.     Thus  he  mentions  : 
IKod,  n,  418. 

XI,  749 ;  XIX,  61 ;  xxiv,  737. 

Md{  i\op  odias 
xxn,  16. 

yaXap  6diL^  dXop 

^pides,  Phoenistae,  1423. 

7ailKr  Md{  ikSrra 
Voigil,  Aemid,  xi,  418. 

Procabuit  moriens,  et  hnmam  semel  ore  momordit 

Ovid,  ifeta.,  ix,  60. 

Turn  denique  tellus 

Preasa  gena  nostro  est ;  et  arenas  ore  momordi. 

The  situation  as  now  outlined  throws  into  relief  two  oppos- 
ing views :  the  one,  that  the  undoubted  mediaeval  custom  of 
taking  earth  (or  grass  or  leaves)  as  a  symbolical  species  of 
communion  was  a  survival  of  a  pagan  tradition  and  that  the 
sayings  "  mordre  la  poudre  (poussi^re),"  "  ins  Gras  beiszen," 
etc.^  are  related  thereto ;  the  other,  that  the  mediaeval  custom 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  these  sayings,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  merely  describe  the  death  agonies  of  a  man  and  are 
easily  paralleled  by  Greek  and  Latin  expressions  denoting 
the  same  thing.  As  the  result  of  our  examination,  the  second 
of  these  views  must  seem  the  more  plausible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  sayings,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  are  more  metaphorical  than  realistic  in  their 
bearing.^ 

^  That  is,  the  ancient  sayings  started  as  descriptiTe  of  a  real  situation, 
and  then  developed  the  purely  metaphorical  sense.  Cf.  J.  H.  J.  Koeppen, 
Erklarende  Anrnerkungen  zu  Homers  Ilias  (Hannover,  1820),  gloss  to  IL  n, 
418 : — **6diLi  \aibtaTo  ycuap^  dasz  sie  die  Erde  mit  den  Zahnen  ergreifen 
beiszen  mochten.  Die  Alten  fochten  zwar  mit  gewaltiger  Mnth,  dasz  sie 
aber  beim  Niedersturzen  in  die  Erde  beiszen,  kommt  nicht  davon  allein : 
es  war  natiirlich.  So  beiszt  einer  in  die  Lanze,  IHas,  v,  75.  Es  gleicht 
nnserm  ins  Gras  beiszen.  In  Homer  ist  dieae  aUe  Sprache  achon  sur  poetischen 
geworden,"  etc. 
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Abandoning  for  the  moment  our  discussion  of  the  sayings, 
whose  history^  it  may  be  admitted^  is  not  a  little  obscure,  let 
us  confine  our  attention  to  some  known  records  of  the  medi- 
aeval custom.  We  have  seen  that,  apart  from  the  borrowed 
instance  in  the  Gran  Oonquista,  the  Spanish  custom  consisted 
in  partaking  of  earth.  This  is  true  of  the  German  and 
Italian  cases,  too,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  French 
cases  speak  only  of  the  eating  of  grass  or  leaves,  except  in 
the  very  surprising  instance  in  the  chanson  de  geste  AUscans, 
According  to  the  poet  of  the  AUscans,  Count  William  arrives 
on  the  battlefield  and  finds  his  nephew  Vivian  lying  there 
apparently  dead.  The  boy  revives,  however,  and  there 
ensues  the  scene  of  his  confession  and  communion  described 
in  these  verses  of  the  Guessard  and  Montaiglon  edition 
{Andens  poHes  de  la  France,  Paris,  1870,  pp.  25  ff.)  : 

''Ni^,  digt  Gaillaumes,  dites  moi  yerit^ 

Se  tu  avois  pain  beno'it  us^ 

Aa  diemence,  ke  prestres  eust  sacr^  ?  ** 

Dist  Viviens :  **  Je  n'en  ai  paa  goet^"  .  .  . 

A  s'  amoeniere  mist  Guillaames  sa  main. 

Si  en  traist  fors  de  son  benoit  pain 

Ki  fa  sain^  sor  Tautel  Saint  Gennain. 

Or  dist  Guillaames  :  ''  Or  te  fai  bien  certain 

De  tes  pecchids  vrai  confds  aparmain. 

Je  sais  tes  oncles,  n'as  ore  plas  prochain, 

Fors  Damedieu,  le  [verai  soverain]  ; 

£n  lieu  de  Bieu  serai  ton  capelain, 

A  cest  bautesme  vuel  estre  ton  parin, 

Plus  Yos  serai  ke  oncles  ne  germain.'* 

Dist  Viviens :  "  Sire,  molt  ai  grant  fain 

Ke  vos  mon  cief  ten^  dal^  [vo]  sain, 

£n  Tonour  Dieu  me  don^  de  cest  pain. 

Puis  [me]  morrai  ore  endroit  aparmain."  ... 

Dont  se  commence  Tenfes  H  confesser ; 

Tot  li  gehi,  n'i  laissa  ke  center  .  .  . 
"Ni^  dist  Guillaumes,  ne  vous  estnet  douter." 

A  icest  mot  li  fait  le  pain  user, 

En  Ponour  Dieu  en  son  cors  avaler  .  .  . 
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L'ame  s'en  ya,  n'i  puet  plus  demorer. 
En  panulis  le  fist  Diex  hosteler, 
Aveuc  ses  angles  entrer  et  abiter.^ 

The  Aliscans  incident  is  extraordinary,  if,  as  is  thought 
^y  Gautier,*  the  pain  beruM  administered  by  William  was 

Cf.  also  AliscoM  mit  Berueksichtung  von  Wolframs  von  Esehenbach  WilU- 
***^  kritisch  heraasgegeben  von  G.  Bolin  (Leipzig,  1894,  tv.  839  ff.). 

Cf.  Gautier,  La  ekevaUrie^  p.  807,  s.  v.  Communion.    ^'  Dans  le  fascicule 
^^  de  ses  JEtuda  (Thistoire  et  de  bibliographies  Mgr.  Haigner4  con  teste  le  sens 
qtie  nous  avons  attribu^  au  'benoit  pain — Ki  fu  saines  sur  Tautel  saint 
^^^rinain,'  et  avec  lequel  le  comte  Guillaume,  sur  le  champ  de  bataille 
d' Aliscans,  fait  faire  la  premiere  communion  Ik  son  neveu  Vivien.     [Cf. 
^Qtier^s  earlier  pronouncement  on  this  subject  in  his  edition  of  the  Chanson 
<fe  Molandj  note  to  verse  2023  :  "  Dans  Aliscans  la  communion  de  Vivien 
^^  r^ement  sacramentelle ;  Guillaume,  par  un  ^tonnant  privil^e,  a 
^^port^  avec  lui  une  hostie  consacr^,  et  c'est  avec  cette  hostie  qu'il  cou- 
ple et  divinise  les  demiers  instants  de  son  neveu.'']     II  s'agissait,  suivant 
iK>Q8,  d'une  communion  vraiment  eucharistique  :  mais  Mgr.  Haigner^  n'est 
P>s  de  cet  avis  :  *  Ce  que  Guillaume,  dit-il,  tire  de  son  aumdnidre  et  depose 
juries  levies  de  Vivien  d^j&  blanchies  par  la  mort,  c'est  tout  simplement, 
comme  le  trouvdre  le  nomme  &  deux  reprises,  du  pain  b^nit.'     Nous  avons 
d'abord  estim^  qu'il  j  avait  de  graves  pr^somptions  en  faveur  de  la  thdse 
de  Mgr.  Haigner^ ;  mais  deux  teztes,  Tun  du  Covenans  Vivien^  V autre 
d'AHaeansj  semblent  nous  donner  d^id^ment  raison.     Dans  le  Covenans^ 
Virien  lui-meme  s'^rie  au  moment  d' entrer  dans  la  bataille  :  '  Mes  k  Deu 
pri  le  Pere  tot  puissant — Que  de  cest  siecle  ne  sole  deviant — Q'aie  parl^  d. 
Guillaame  le  franc, — De  V  saini  ears  Deu  soie  communiant'  (v.  1566-68). 
M^me  precision  dans  Aliscans,  et  cela  dans  le  r^cit  du  m^me  Episode. 
Qnand  Guillaume  trouve  Vivien  mort,  il  s'^crie :  '  Las  I  que  ne  ving  tant 
com  il  fu  vivant — De  Ppain  que  j'ai  fu  acomenianz, — De  Vverai  eors 
Damledeu  par  covant*     {Aliscans^  v.   804-806). — II  convient  d' observer 
qu'alors  m^me  qu'il  s'agirait  seulement  de  pain  b^nit,  Pacte  de  Vivien 
pourrait,  sans  trop  d' inexactitude,  6tre  appel^  une  premiere  communion. 
Les  eulogies  ou  le  pain  b^t  ^talent  entourto  par  nos  p^res  d'un  respect 
aoasi  grand  que  Teucharistie  elle-m6me,  et  4' on  exigeait  pour  les  reoevoir 
one  disposition  Ik  pen  prds  analogue  Ik  oelle  qui  est  n^oessaire  pour  s'appro- 
cher  de  la  sainte  oonununion'   {DicHonnaire  eneydopSdtque  de  la  thiologie 
cathoHqwe  de  Wetzer  et  Welte,  art  Eulogies).*^ 

To  a  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Aiken  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washington, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  additional  information.  ''The  passage  in 
AUteans  has  doubtless  reference  to  the  ancient  practice  of  administering 
holy  communion  by  pious  laymen.     In  early  times  they  were  allowed  to 
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really  the  sacred  Host  of  the  eucharistic  sacrament.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  eulogia,  that  is,  a  piece  of  bread  blest  by  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  but  not  consecrated  as  in  the  eucharist,  so 
that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  does  not  apply  to  it, 
and  it  may  pass  through  lay  hands.  The  eulogia  is  still 
termed  pain  bhiit  in  French  and  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
and  distributing  it  to  the  faithful  may  still  be  witnessed  in 
churches  in  France  and  a  few  other  parts  of  Catholic 
Christendom.  It  may  have  been  mere  poetic  exaggeration 
that  prompted  the  author  of  the  Aliscans  in  another  verse 
(806)  to  speak  of  the  bread  which  William  had  with  him  as 
the  "  verai  core  DanUedeu/'  the  real  body  of  the  Lord  Grod. 
Yet  the  whole  subject  may  be  debatable.  Of  one  point,  not- 
withstanding, there  can  be  no  doubt :  the  usual  matter  of 
the  communion  is  for  the  French  epic  poets  grass  or  foliage, 

take  it  to  the  absent  ones  at  home,  even  to  take  it  with  them  on  long  jour- 
ne3rs  and  vojages.  Lay  administering  of  conmiunion  was  forbidden  bj 
Hincmar  in  the  Council  of  Paris  in  829,  also  hj  Leo  IV  in  the  same 
century.  But  as  late  aa  the  12th  century  the  councils  held  at  Rome  and  at 
London  allowed  pious  laymen  to  administer  communion  in  cases  of  urgent 
need.  See  Corblett,  Htsloirt  du  saeremerU  de  r eueharistitf  yoL  i,  p.  286." 
For  a  further  note  on  the  persons  duly  empowered  to  administer  com- 
munion, see  Addis  and  Arnold,  A  OcUholic  Dielionary  (London,  1884),  «.  v. 
OommunioTi,  Among  other  things  it  is  there  stated  that  ''In  times  of  per- 
secution, the  faithful  took  the  Blessed  Sacrament  away  with  them,  so  that 
even  women  gave  themselves  communion  at  home  (Tertullian,  Ad  Uxor.^ 
n,  5).  Ordinarily,  the  deacons  conveyed  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  sick, 
but  sometimes  even  laymen  did  so  (Euseb.,  H,  E.  vi,  44).  Pius  V,  in 
modem  times,  is  said  to  have  allowed  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  receive  com- 
munion from  her  own  hands  in  prison  (Billuart,  Dt  Euch,  diss,  vn,  a.  3)." 
See  Cardinal  Wiseman's  novel  of  early  Christian  times,  FabiolOf  chapter 
xxn  of  Part  Second,  in  which  even  a  young  acolyte  is  described  as  carry- 
ing the  Viaticum  to  administer  it  to  others  :  cf.  Ibid,  chapter  xxxni,  and 
see  also  the  Life  (/  J.  T.  Vhiardy  translated  by  Lady  Herbert,  for  a  recent 
instance  of  lay  transmission  of  the  Eucharist  A  modem  reference  to  the 
mediaeval  s3rmbolical  communion  is  seen  in  J.  H.  Shorthouse's  novel,  Sir 
PercivoU  (cf.  Dublin  lUvieWf  121,  80). 
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tUe  administration  of  which  is  usually  preceded  by  a  oon- 
^^Bsion  made  by  the  dying  man  to  some  layman  present^  just 
^s  happens  here  in  the  case  of  Vivian. 

With  regard  to  confession  as  part  of  the  ceremony  Gautier 
(-Cki  dhevalerity  pp.  43  ff.)  remarks :  "  On  the  eve  of  a  battle 
•  .  .  the  knights  went  in  eager  quest  of  a  priest.     If  they 
not  find  one,  they  accosted  their  nearest  of  kin,  in  the 
^^ick  of  the  fray,  took  him  aside  and  confessed  to  him.     In 
d^:fimlt  of  a  relative,  a  friend  or  companion  in  arms  sufficed. 
.  .     History  and  legend  agree  in  presenting  to  us  the 
spectacle  of  these  confessions  to  a  layman,  the  practice  of 
'^hich    persisted    until    quite    late.     Bayard,   at   the   point 
^f  death,  humbly  confesses  to  his  steward  ^for  lack  of  a 
priest ' ''  (cf.  Le  loyal  serviteur,  ed.  of  the  SodUS  de  Phistoire 
^^  France,  p.  418).    What  Gautier  says  is  borne  out  by  the 
Old  French  epics  and  is  corroborated  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sylvester  in  an  essay  styled  "  The  Communions,  with  Three 
Blades  of  Grass,  of  the  Knights-Errant"  (in  the  Dublin 
Rmew,  vol.  121,  1897,  pp.  94  ff.).    This  latter  writer  quotes 
beside  the  example  of  Bayard  another  one  taken  from  a 
really  historical  accoimt,  namely,  from  de  Joinville's  Hidoire 
de  Saint  Louis  (cf.  ed.  by  de  Wailly,  Paris,  1874,  p.  195), 
and  recalls  the  fact  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Black  Death 
in  England  (1348—9),  the  Bishop  of  Bath  empowered  lay- 
men and  even  women  to  hear  the  confession  of  persons  in 
ariiculo  mortis.^    The  value  of  the  lay  confession  commended 

'Cf.  also  J.  Danlopi  History  of  Prote  Fieiion  (London,  1896,  a  new  ed. 
by  H.  Wilson),  vol.  i,  p.  284,  note,  and  The  Tablet  (London,  1886),  vol. 
xzxv  of  the  New  Series,  p.  98  and  p.  258.  The  second  of  these  notes  in 
The  IhbUt  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Jersey  (Dity 
Heights,  N.  J.  It  cites  on  the  subject  the  authority  of  St.  Alphonsus  and 
of  Benedict  XIV,  and  appends  this  very  recent  example:  *'I  remember 
hearing  from  the  late  Bishop  Lynch  of  Charleston  of  a  Confederate  officer 
(a  convert  to  the  faith),  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles 
around  Bichmond,  and  confessed  to  a  fellow  soldier — who,  by  the  way,  was 
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itself  to  two  of  the  great  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter  Lombard,  who  enjoin  it  in 
extreme  cases,  when  a  priest  is  not  at  hand ;  of.  Summa  8. 
Thomae  AquincUiSy  Supp.  ill.  Partis,  Quaest.  vui,  art  2,  and 
Petri  Lombardi  SerUentiurum  lAbri  IV  (Louvain,  1568),  Lib. 
iv,  dist.  17,  E.  As  Old  French  epic  instances  of  confession 
to  a  layman,  Grautier  mentions  such  typical  cases  as  the  two 
in  Raoul  de  Oambrai  (ed.  Le  Glay),  in  which  Bemier,  about 
to  die,  called  Savari  and  confessed  to  him  ''because  there 
was  not  time  enough  to  get  a  priest,"  and  Aleaume  confessed 
his  sins  to  two  knights  for  a  similar  reason.  Many  other 
records  of  such  confessions  might  be  given  here,  but  for  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  unburthening  of  the 
soul  is  an  implied  preliminary  to  the  symbolical  communion. 

The  Old  French  Instances. 

Let  us  pass  in  review  the  Old  French  epic  examples  of 
communion  by  means  of  grass  or  foliage.^ 

In  the  Chanson  cPArUioche    (ed.  P.   Paris,  n,  p.  235)  Bainaus  de  Tor 
partakes  of  three  bits  of  grass : 

De  Perbe  devant  lui  a-il  trois  peus  rompuS| 
En  Voneur  Dieu  lea  use, 

Raoul  de  Oambrai  (ed.  Le  Glay,  p.  95)  :  many  take  communion  of  three 

bits  of  grass : 

mains  gentiz  hom  s'i  acumenia 

De  trois  pouz  d'erbe,  qu^  autre  prestre  n*i  a. 

Ibid,   (p.  327) :  Savari,  after  hearing  Bemier' s  confession,  administers 
three  leaves  of  a  tree  to  him : 

not  even  a  Catholic — with  injunction  to  repeat  his  confession  to  a  priest, 
saying  that  he  did  this  because  he  felt  a  natural  inclination  to  unburden 
his  mind  and  hoped  for  the  grace  of  a  perfect  contrition.'' 

^On  these  examples  cf.  Ghiutier,  La  chevalerie  (Paris,  1890),  pp.  43 ff.  ; 

Id.,  La  Chanson  de  Roland  (15th  ed.),  note  to  v.  2023 ;  Id.,  Les  ijpopSea 

franfoieea  (2nd  ed.),  tome  m,  p.  324;  Rev.  W.  Sylvester,  O.  8.  C.,  The 

OommuMons,  with  Three  Blades  nf  OrasSf  of  the  Knights-Errant^  in  The  DubUn 

Review,  vol  121,  pp.  80£E. 
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Trois  faelles  d'arbre  maintenant  li  rompi 
Si  Us  remU  par  corpus  Domini, 

1a  T^fnum  de  Oann  h  Lohorain  (ed.  P.  Paris,  n,  p.  240)  :  B^e  de  Belin, 
aboat  to  die,  oommunicates  of  three  leaves  of  grass : 

Trois  foilles  d'erbe  a  prins  entre  ses  pi^  ; 
Si  les  conjure  de  la  vertu  deP  cieL 
Por  corpus  Deu  les  re^  voUntiers. 

^  de  Saint'OilUs  (ed.  G.  Rajnaad,  yt.  244-5) :  ^e  administers  a  leaf 
of  a  tree  to  a  dying  knight : 

Prist  one  fuelle  d'erbe,  d.  la  bouce  li  mist 
Dieu  li  fit  aoonnoistre  et  ses  peci^  jehir. 

1^  ChitifB  (ed.  C.  Hippeau,  ii,  p.  209)  :  a  defeated  Saracen,  Murgal^,  abjure 
his  false  religion,  and  receives  baptism  and  communion  of  a  bit  of 
grass  divided  into  three  parts  from  his  Christian  conqueror,  Bichard 
de  Chaumont,  who,  then,  at  his  request,  cuts  off  his  head  : 

Puis  a  pris  .i.  poil  d'erbe  et  en  .m.  le  parti. 
Puis  le  bailla  au  Turc ;  masca  le  et  engloti. 

1^  (p.  222) :  Hemoul  de  Beauvais,  at  the  approach  of  death,  takes 
oommonion  of  a  bit  of  grass  : 

II  a  pris  un  poil  d'erbe,  si  le  prist  a  seignier, 
£n  sa  boche  le  mist,  si  le  prist  a  mengier, 
,  ,  ,  ,  eP  non  corpus  DeL 

Serums  de  MorUauban  (ed.  H.  Michelant,  p.  181) :  Richard  calls  upon  his 
companions  to  confess  to  each  other  and  take  communion  of  bits 
of  grass: 

Gar  descendons  d.  terre  et  si  nos  confesson 
Et  des  pens  de  cele  herbe  nos  acommenion. 
L'uns  soit  confes  Ik  Pautre,  quant  prestre  n4  avon, 
Et  die  ses  pechi^  par  bone  entencion. 

Oaiufrty  (ed.  Guessard  et  Chabaille,  v.  573  )  :  a  badly  wounded  knight  met 
by  Gaufrey  took  communion  of  three  bits  of  grass : 

Puis  a  pris  .m.  pens  d' herbe  pour  aquemuneison. 

Oalien.  Cf.  Gautier,  Les  ipop6es  fran^iseSf  2nd  ed.,  vol.  m,  p.  324 f., 
where  are  cited  two  prose  passages  of  the  Gralien  stoiy,  relating  the 
death  of  Oliver,  Gkdien's  father.  Roland  is  made  to  give  three  bits 
of  grass  to  Oliver  by  way  of  communion. 

The  first  passage  reads :  '^Adonc  troubla  la  veue  Ik  Olivier. 
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Se  print  Boland  troys  brains  d'erbe  et  la  comincha  (mc),  et  en 
oette  fasBon  T&me  se  departit  d' Olivier.'' 

The  other  says :  ^'Adonc  Olivier  le  (i.  e.,  Galien)  commanda 
k  Dieu,  et  la  veue  luy  alia  troubler,  et  lay  partit  Vkme  da 
corps.  Et  Boland  print  trois  brins  d'herbe  et  la  oommen9a " 
{ne). 

Redactions  of  the  Chanwn  de  Roland : 

Lyons  redaction  (cf.  Gautier,  Chanaon  de  RdUmd,  18th  ed.,  1884, 
p.  190,  note) :  Roland  gives  three  bits  of  grass  to  Oliver  : 

Trois  poiz  a  pris  de  Terbe  verdoiant 
Li  ange  Bieu  i  descendent  k  tant ; 
L'arme  de  lui  emportent  en  chantant 

Roman  de  Roncevawc  (laisse  cxcv ;  cf.  La  Chanson  de  RoUand  et  le 
Roman  de  Roneevaux,  ed.  F.  Michel,  p.  224) :  Oliver,  now  dying, 
takes  three  bits  of  grass : 

iij  peals  a  prins  de  Terbe  verdoiant. 
En  Tonnor  Dea  les  usa  maintenant. 

FlonarU  et  FloreU  (ed.  F.  Michel,  v.  345f.):  King  Elyadus,  having 
received  a  death  wound  from  his  steward  Maragoz,  while  out  hunt- 
ing, takes  three  bits  of  grass  : 

Puis  a  .iiL  pois  de  Terbe  pris, 
Seigniez  et  en  sa  bouche  mis 
En  lieu  de  Corpus  DominL 

Geffrei  Gaimar,  Etlorie  des  Engles  (ed.  T.  Wright,  p.  221) :  King  William 
Rufus,  mortally  wounded  while  out  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  is 
made  by  one  of  his  hunters  to  take  some  herbs  with  all  their  flowers : 

Li  reischai, 
Psr  quatre  faiz  s'est  escries, 
Le  corpus  Domini  ad  demandei ; 
M^  il  ne  fu  ki  li  donsst, 
Loinz  de  muster  ert  en  un  wast 
Et  nepurquant  un  veneur 
Prist  des  herbes  od  tut  la  flur, 
Un  poi  en  fist  al  rei  manger, 
Issi  le  quidat  acomenger. 
En  Deu  est  90,  e  estre  deit ; 
II  aveit  pris  pain  beneit 
Le  dimaigne  de  devant, 
Qo  li  deit  estre  bon  guarant.^ 

»a.  Rev.  W.  Sylvester,  The  Dublin  Review^  vol.  121,  p.  91  f.  :   "The 
ordinary  accounts  of  the  Red  King's  burial  in  Winchester  Oathedral  state, 
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Quite  in  accord  with  these  Old  French  examples  is  one 
^^  the  Proven9al  epic,  Daurel  et  Beton  (ed.  P.  Meyer,  v, 
'^26f.):  Duke  Beuve  d'Antone  in  vain  asks  his  assassin  Gui 
to  give  him  communion  of  foliage  : 

£  lo  franx  dux  s'es  ybs  led  regardatz, 
£  junh  las  mas  :  '*  Companh,  si  a  yos  platz, 
Ab  de  la  faelha  e  voe  me  cumeigas.'' 
"  Per  Dieu  I ''  dit  Quis,  **  de  follia  parlas  I 
More  vos  tost,  per  o  trop  o  tarzas.'' 

It  is  a  significant  &ct  that  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
ttientioned,  three  bits  of  grass,  or  three-  leaves  of  a  tree  con- 
stitute the  matter  of  the  communion.     In  one  of  the  cases 
ui  Les  Chitifs — ^precisely  the  incident  on  which  the  Spanish 
example  in  the  Gran  Conquista  must  rest,^ — a  single  piece 
of  grass  plucked  by  the  administering  knight  is  by  him 
^ressly  divided  into  three  parts.     The  reason  of  the  im- 

S8  eyerj  one  knows,  that  the  body  of  the  tyrant  was  *  buried  as  the  corpse 
of  a  wild  beast,  without  funeral  rites  or  weeping  eyes'  (S.  R.  Grardiner, 
^Miden^8  Hidon/y  i,  122,  London,  1894).     Qaixnar,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  the  celebration  of  many  masses  and  of  an  unusually  stately 
service.    Professor  Freeman  refuses  credence  to  the  reported  ceremonial  in 
his  elaborate  comparison  of  the  contemporary  narratives ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  noteworthy  that  he  raises  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
Tenudty  of  the  king's  reception  of  symbolic  conmiunion.     *  Such  a  strange 
kind  of  figure,'  he  writes  indeed,   'of  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian 
worship  was  not  unknown  ; '  and  he  recalls,  in  a  note,  a  striking  passage 
from  Dr.  lingard's  description  of  the  battle  of  Azincourt  in  1415  :  *At  the 
same  moment  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  threw  his  warder  into  the  air ;  and 
the  men,  falling  on  their  knees,  bit  the  ground,  arose,  shouted,  and  ran 
towards  the  enemy.     This  singular  custom  (Dr.  Lingard  adds  in  a  note) 
had  been  introduced  by  the  peasants  of  Flanders  before  the  great  victory 
which  they  gained  over  the  French  cavalry  at  Courtray  in  1302.     A  priest 
stood  in  front  of  the  army,  holding  the  consecrated  host  in  his  hand  ;  and 
each  man,  kneeling  down,  took  a  particle  of  earth  in  his  mouth,  as  a  sign 
of  his  desire  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  un worthiness,  to  receive  the 
sacrament'  "  (Dr.  Lingard,  History  of  England,  3d  ed.,  vol.  V,  p.  27  ;  E. 
A.  Freeman,  The  Beign  of  WiUiam  Ru/us,  Oxford,  1882,  vol.  n,  p.  331). 

» a.  H.  Pigeonneau,  Le  Cycle  de  la  Croiaade  (Saint-Cloud,  1877),  p.  249  ; 
G.  Paris,  RcmaniOf  xvn,  525  Q, 
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riren  to  the  Dumber  three  is,  doabtless,  tiiat 
Kho  Gran  Qmquwta .-  the  priest  usually  divides  the 
Itliree  parts  when  consecrating  God's  body  on  the 
1  the  practice  is  piously  imitated  in  the  symboUoal 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Floriant  ei  FlorHt 
minicaut  receives  the  three  pieces  of  grass  m  lieti  of 
of  Goci,  and  that  in  the  Raoul  de  Cambrai  this 
r  communion  is  resorted  to  because  no  priest  ia  there, 
Rly,  tlie  Old  French  poets  had  clearly  in  mind  the 
Jical  or  makeshift  nature  of  the  ceremony  which  they 
.-inljt.'i]  m  their  works. 
;iliino  ll^rcd  as  the  matter  of  the  commnnioB  in 
i.I  \\y-  slall  see  that  that  same  substance  is  the  only 
iiployed  ill  Germany  and  Italy.  Why  was  grass  or 
;  only  used  in  the  French  cases  ?  One  is  tempted  tQ 
fjse  that  earth  was  used  originally  in  France,  too,  and 
\  the  othiT  substances  were  substituted  for  it  as  being 
e  palatable.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  upon  which 
e  such  a  supposition,  and,  besides,  the  relation  between 
Jth  and  certain  of  its  vegetable  off-shoots  is  dose  enough 
Iwarraut  us  in  believing  that  a  mythological  or  symbolical 
lise  could  be  as  easily  and  naturally  attached  to  the  one  as 
I  the  other.  A  subject  of  no  less  interest  is  the  detennina- 
on  of  the  anticuity  of  the  custom  in  France.  In  this 
>nnectiou  all  tbit  we  can  safely  do  is  to  place  it  at  least  as 
irly  as  the  mittd!e  of  the  12th  century,  when  Gaimar  wrote 
is  quasi -historiisil  work.  The  Chanson  d'Antioche  has  been 
ppealed  to  as  biking  the  custom  back  to  the  time  of  the  first 
^rusade,  for  that  poem,  concerned  with  the  capture  of 
.ntioch  (10!)8),  laakes  use  of  the  three  bits  of  grass.'  Bo^ 
hile  it  is  true  that  the  Chanson  d'Antioche  contains  much 
iber  history  and  &Gt,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  contempo- 

'  Cf.  The  Dublin  IUtUw,  toL  121,  p.  92. 
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'^Jy  document/  it  would  be  venturesome  to  say  that  its 

^■•ecord  of  the  symboKcal  conmimiion  represents  a  feet  that 

^^ocurred  on  Oriental  territory  at  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century ; 

^^T  the  work  is  not  merely  a  rhymed  chronicle,  in  the  form 

^^   which  we  have  it,  but  shows  in  no  slight  d^ree  the 

Workings  of  poetical  fency.      It   must   be  borne  in  mind 

*^^^^t  the  primitive  form  of  the  Chanson  (TAntioche  is  lost, 

^'^ci  we  possess  it  only  in  a  redaction  of  the  reign  of  Philippe 

^viguste.*     So  it  Ls,  therefore,  that  a  theory  of  an  Oriental 

<^^gin  of  ihe  symbolical  custom,  and  its  transportation  to 

^i"ance  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades, — a  theory  which 

^xxe  might  possibly  conceive — hardly  finds  support  in  the 

^hamon  (TAntioche.     In  France  itself  the  oldest  forms  of 

*»He  epic  as  illustrated  by  the  Chanson  de  Roland  show  no 

acquaintance  with  the  symbolical  communion,  but  it  already 

H^pears  in  the  Paris  and  Lyons  manuscripts  of  one  of  the 

^0  rhymed  redactions  of  the  Roland  (i.  e.,  the  redactions 

^Cf.  G.  TtLnSf  La  litUraturefranfoise  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1890,  p.  49)  : 
'piopos  of  the  cycle  of  crusading  poems,  '*  ils  n'avaient  ga^re  de  la  po^sie 
^oe  la  forme,  au  fond  ils  ^talent  de  Thistoire.  ...     A  cet  41^ment  histori- 
906  s^est  jointe,  dans  les  po^es  que  nous  avons,  V  invention  pure  et  simple 
dm  jongleurs  fran9ais.''    With  regard  to  these  same  crusading  epics,  G. 
^jrop,  Storia  delT  epopeafraneese  (trans,  by  £.  Gbrra,  Turin,  1888),  p.  215, 
remarks :  ''  i  piii  antichi  trattano  di  personaggi  contemporanei  e  delle  loro 
axioni,  e  deyonsi  percid  piuttosto  considerare  come  una  specie  di  cronache 
rimate,  le  quali— dentro  certi  limiti — ^possono  pretendere  ad  autoritll  storica. 
Inoltre  essi  non  sono  usciti  dal  popolo,  non  si  fondano  sopra  qualche  tra- 
dixione  popolare,  ma  sono  invece  composti  da  poeti,  che  si  tengono  oltremodo 
stretti  agli  avrenimenti.     Questo  yale  perd  soltanto  per  i  due  primi  poemi, 
"Antioche"  e  **  Jerusalem,"  eonsiderati  perd  nella  loro  forma  piiJt  on/too, 
perchd  pii!l  tardi  furono  rimaneggiati  e  ampliati  con  Taggiunta  di  leggende 
d'ogni  maniera.''     It  is  precisely  because  we  have  not  the  primitive  forms 
of  these  poems  that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  them  with 
respect  to  such  a  question  as  that  involved  in  the  presence  of  the  symboli- 
cal communion  in  one  of  them.    Yet  the  first  Ousade  antedates  the  custom. 
•C^.  Nyrop,  L  c,  p.  419;  Gautier,  Bibliographie  des  Chansons  dt  geste 
(Pkris,  1897),  p.  56  ;  H.  Pigeonneau,  Le  cycle  de  la  Oroitade  (Saint-Cloud, 
1877),  p.  144. 
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called  the  Roman  de  Roncevaux).  If  it  be  an  original  trait 
of  the  common  source  of  these  two  redactions,  it  is  thereby 
dated  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  third  of 
the  12th  century,  the  period  to  which,  according  to  G.  Paris,^ 
that  common  source  belongs.  But  Gaimar's  reference  ante- 
dates that. 

The  German  Instances. 

The  German  cases  seem  no  older  than  the  13th  century. 
We  may  begin  our  consideration  of  them  with  the 

Meier  Hdmbreeht  (cf.  H.  Lambel,  Erzdhlungen  und  Schwdnke^  2nd  ed., 
Leipzig,  1883,  p.  130  ff.  )  :  Meier  Helmbrecht,  now  blind,  falls  into 
the  hands  of  some  woodchoppers,  who  prepare  to  hang  him,  in 
accordance  with  his  just  deserts,  but  previously  allow  him  to  make 
his  confession,  after  which  one  of  them  gives  him  a  bit  of  earth  *^as 
aid  against  Hell-fire  : '' 

1902.   si  liezen  in  sine  blhte 

den  miiedinc  dO  sprechen. 
einer  begunde  brechen 
ein  brosemen  von  der  erden, 
dem  vil  gar  unwerden 
.  gap  er  si  z' einer  stiuwer 
fiir  daz  hellefiuwer, 
und  hiengen  in  an  einen  boum. 

Eekenliet  {Deutsehes  Heldenbuchy  v,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  219  ff.):  Ecke  meets 
with  a  sorely  wounded  man,  Helferlch  von  L^e,  whom  Dietrich 
had  stricken  down  along  with  three  others.  Helfertch  asks  Ecke  to 
put  some  earth  into  his  mouth  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul : 

58.   £8t  umb  m!n  leben  gar  d&  hin, 
der  t6t  hd,t  mich  ergangen. 
g^  mir  der  erde  in  minen  muTit 
wan  durch  die  gotes  6re  : 
so  wirt  g6n  gote  mtn  s^le  gesunt  .  .  . 
durch  got  l&nt  mich  geruowen. 
ich  mac  niht  leben  m6. 

BabeMchlachi  {Deuinehes  Heldenbuch,  n,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  262)  :  Witege  and 
Diether  (Dietrich)  have  been  fighting  and  the  former  has  given 

^  Paris,  La  littfraiurefranfaise  au  moyen  dge^  2nd  ed.,  p.  61. 
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Diether  a  fatal  blow.    Diether  takes  earth  from  the  ground  and  puts 
it  into  his  mouth  as  our  Lord's  sacrifioe : 

457.    Dem  edeln  kunege  werde 
diu  craft  gar  besleif. 
nider  zuo  der  erde, 
mit  beiden  handen  er  d6  gr^ 
vnd  h6t  si  zuo  dem  munde 
zuo  un»en  herren  opher  ad  ze  stunde, 

Wolfdiefyich  (cited  by  Wackemag«l,  ZeUschrift  /.  detUsches  AUerthunij  vi, 
289 ;  cf.  Deutsehes  Heldenbueh^  in,  299) :  several  take  earth  from  the 
ground  and  put  it  into  their  mouths  as  our  Lord's  sacrifice : 

do  griffen  sy  zw  der  erden  zuo  der  selben  stundt, 
ze  vMera  herren  op/er  namen  sy  dy  erdjn  den  mundL^ 

To  these  cases  indicated  by  Wackemagel  reference  is  also 
made  by  H.  Lambel  in  his  edition  of  the  Meier  Hebnbrechiy 
p.  201,  where  he  gives  the  following  note: — "Die  Erde 
wurde  im  christlichen  Mittelalter  zum  Symbol  des  Leibes 
Christi.  In  einer  Wiener  Handschrifl  (N.  121,  9.  Jahrh.) 
der  Origenes  des  Isidorus  heiszt  es  in  einer  den  Ausgaben 
fehlenden  Stelle,  die  mir  mein  Freund  J.  A.  Schmidt  nach- 
wies,  XIV  (=  XII  der  Ks. ;  vgl.  Endlicher  Catal.,  i,  289),  i,  3 
(Schluss  nach  ventia;  Bl.  1*  fg.) ;  terra  enim  myatice  plurea 
significationes  habet  ....  aMquando  camem  domini  aalvatoria 
»ignificaL  Daraus  erklart  sich  der  Glaube,  dasz  Sterbende, 
denen  kein  Priester  zur  Seite  steht,  in  einem  Kriimchen 
Erde  (auch  Brot  oder  Gras,  Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein, 
Frauend.  544,  i;  Garin  mhd.  Wb.,  i,  263),  nachdem  sie 
entweder  einem  anwesenden  Laien,  wie  hier  [i.  e.,  in  the 
Meier  HdmbreckC]  und  in  Wolfram's  Wh.  66,  10;  69,  n 
(vgl.  Reinaert  1439  fg.,  Eeinke  1378  fg.),  oder  im  Fall  sie 
ganz  allein  sind,  Gott  gebeichtet  haben  (Liechtenstein  a.  a.  o.), 
den  Leichnam  Christi  empfangen  konnen;  vgl.  Wolfd.  B, 

^  In  the  Deutaches  Heldenbuchf  in,  299,  the  lines  read  : 

d6  griffen  si  zer  erden  an  der  selben  stunt : 

ze  unsers  barren  opfer  nAmens  die  erden  in  den  munt. 
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912,  3,  4  (D.  H.  B.,  m,  299),  Rabenschl.  457,  3%.  (D.  H. 
B.,  II,  262) ;  Eckenlied  58,  7  fg.  (D.  H.  B.,  v,  229).  Den 
Glauben  bestatigt  auch  Berthold  von  Regensburg,  aber 
dagegen  polemisierend  309,  9-16  (ed.  Pfeiffer);  vgl.  Zieit- 
schrift,  VI,  288."  If  the  Latin  passage  found  in  the  Vienna 
MS.  of  the  Griffines  is  itself  of  the  9th  century,  it  certainly 
provides  very  important  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom  of  symbolizing  the  body  of  Christ  by  earth.  The 
two  cases  of  lay  confession,  alluded  to  by  Lambel,  occur  in 
the  beast  epic;  the  one  in  Willem's  Dutch  work  Reinaert 
(cf.  ed.  E.  Martin,  Paderbom,  1874,  vv.  1433  ff.)  and  the 
other  in  the  Low  German  Reinke  de  Voa  (ed.  F.  Prien,  Halle, 
1887,  p.  54).  In  the  Reinaert^  the  Fox,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  the  court  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  makes  confession  to 
the  Badger,  because  no  priest  is  at  hand : 

1433.   lieve  neve  ic  wille  gaen 

(nu  hoort  mine  redene  saen) 
te  biechten  bier  tote  di : 
bier  nes  ander  pape  bi. 

He  begins  his  confession  thus  : 

1451.    confiteor  pater  mater, 

dat  ic  den  otter  ende  den  cater 
ende  alien  dieren  bebbe  mesdaen. 

This  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  travesty,  and  as  such 
is,  of  course,  in  consonance  with  the  rascally  character  of 
Reynard.  In  general,  however,  the  cases  of  lay  confession 
and  lay  communion  are  treated  in  mediaeval  literature  as 
very  serious  matters.  The  situation  in  the  Reinke  de  Voa 
parallels  that  in  the  Reinaert. 

Of  the  documents  which  Lambel  mentions  as  containing 

instances  of  lay  communion,  the  Garin  and  the  WUlehalm 

.(Wolfram's    version    of   the  Aliscans,    cf.    the   4th   ed.    of 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  works  by  K.  Lachmann,  Berlin, 

1879,  p.  423  ff.)  simply  repeat  the  situation  in  their  Old 
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French  originals.  The  case  in  Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein's 
FrauendienMy  mentioned  by  both  Wackemagel  and  Lambel, 
involves,  seemingly,  the  use,  not  of  earth,  or  of  v^table 
matter,  or  of  a  consecrated  host,  but  merely  of  bread  found 
on  the  spot.  According  to  the  ostensibly  autobiographical 
account,  Ulrich  has  been  enticed  out  of  his  stronghold  by 
his  enemies,  Pilgerin  and  Weinolt,  who  imprison  him  and 
threaten  him  with  death  on  the  morrow.  All  night  he 
sorrows,  and  in  the  morning,  believing  death  imminent, 
he  looks  about  for  a  piece  of  bread.  He  discovers  a  crumb 
(brdsem),  and  this  he  consumes,  as  the  body  of  him  from 
whom  nothing  is  hidden,  after  first  bewailing  his  sins ;  cf. 
Ulrich  von  Idechtensteiny  herausg^eben  von  K.  Lachmann 
(Berlin,  1841),  Vrouwen  Dienest,  p.  543  f. : 

Die  naht  leit  ich  vil  michel  nOt .... 

S&  d6  der  ander  tac  erschein, 

d6  wart  ich  kurzltch  des  enein, 

stt  daz  ich  mueste  ligen  t6t, 

daz  ich  venuoht  ob  iender  brdt 

laege  da  ich  gevangen  lac : 

▼il  sere  ich  daz  ze  suochen  pflac 

em  brdsem  ich  dd  ligende  vant : 

die  huob  ich  weinende  td  zehant. 

IH  mit  sd  kniet  ich  df  diu  knie 

und  klaget  die  mlnen  sunde  hie 

dem  den  verheln  mac  niemen  niht 

und  der  in  elliu  herze  siht. 

sin  llchnam  ich  dd  weinent  nam, 

mit  triwen,  als  mir  daz  gezam. 

That  in  Germany  the  practice  was  really  current  among 
the  people  in  the  13th  century  is  made  clear  by  the  way  in 
which  the  sturdy  preacher,  Berthold  von  Regensburg,  assailed 
it  in  some  of  his  sermons  (cf.  Berthold  von  Regensburg.  Vott- 
Btandige  Ausgabe  seiner  Predigten.  von  F.  Pfeiffer :  2  vols., 
Vienna,  1862  and  1880).  Thus  he  discourses  in  the  sermon 
on  "The  Seven  Holy  Things'^  {Von  den  siben  HeUikeitenf 
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l.  c,  I,  303) :  "  Then  says  some  one  or  other  in  the  open 
field,  when  he  is  about  to  be  hanged  or  otherwise  deprived 
of  life,  and  has  no  chance  of  escape,  then  he  says :  'Alas ! 
that  I  may  receive  our  Lord,  give  me  a  crumb  in  my  mouthy 
or  a  bit  of  earth,  if  you  have  nothing  else,'  and  he  thinks 
that  he  thereby  receives  God^s  body.  No,  not  at  all !  Bread 
is  bread,  earth  is  earth,  God's  body  is  God's  body.  If  he 
eats  a  lot  of  bread  or  earth,  he  is  only  the  heavier  on  the 
gallows.^'  Berthold  repeats  his  attack  in  quite  similar  terms 
in  the  sermon  on  "  The  Seven  Medicines "  ( Von  den  »iben 
erzenteUy  I,  c,  ii,  89). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Berthold  specifies  only  bread  and 
earth :  he  says  nothing  of  grass  or  foliage ;  and  the  strictly 
Germanic  cases  which  we  have  examined  speak  only  of  earth 
(as  they  do  in  four  instances)  or  of  bread  (as  in  one).* 
Berthold,  too,  is  the  only  cleric  who  seems  ever  to  have 
spoken  out  against  a  custom  which  the  Church  might 
have  been  expected  to  view  with  much  suspicion,  if  not 
actually  to  condemn  it.  Lay  administration  of  the  most 
august  of  sacraments — if  in  lay  hands  the  ceremony  could 
continue  to  be  called  a  sacramental  one — would  certainly  call 
for  control  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  point  of  fiict, 
the  custom  in  question,  being  a  purely  symbolical  one,  did 
not  run  coimter  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  do  not  appear  to  have  deemed  it 
an  abuse  calling  for  restriction.     It  is  interesting  here  to 

'  The  use  of  bread  in  the  lay  form  of  communion  probably  savoreci  in 
general  of  mere  superstition  or  of  heresy.  Cf.  this  reference  to  an  heretical 
use  in  Csesarius  Heisterbacensis,  Illustriwn  Miractdorum  et  Historiarum  3fe- 
morahilium  Lib,  XII  (Cologne,  1599 :  Liber  Quintus,  De  DaemonibuSf  ch. 
XIX,  p.  347):  *'Nam  quidam  Abbas  Hispanus  ordinis  nostri  per  nos 
transiens,  qui  cum  episoopo  et  ecdesiarum  praelatis  eiusdem  heretici 
errores  damnauit,  eum  dixisse  referebat^  quod  guilib^t  in  menaa  nui,  et  de 
pane  auo  quo  veeceretur^  eonfieere  posaet  corpus  Christi,  Srat  autem  idem 
maledictus  faber  fenrarius.'' 
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9^ote  the  view  of  a  modem  ecclesiastic  well  acquainted  with 
^^  French  mediseval  custom.     "  In  barren  waste  or  forest 
^*^tli/'  says  the  Rev.  W.  Sylvester/  "  far  from  parish  church 
^^  abbey  choir,  the  dying  man  turned  to  his  need  of  the  last 
^^^craments.     Ministers  were  there  none.     Extreme  unction 
'^8  impossible.     There  was  no  soft  touch  of  holy  oils.    Yet 
^nfession  and  spiritual  communion  were  within  the  knight's 
S'^^'^agp  and  he  seized  them.     God's  appointed  minister  lack- 
^g,  the  moribund  confessed  his  sins  in  the  squire's  ear.  .  .  . 
len  followed  the  substitute  for  communion.     Communion 
ith  the  Sacred  Host  could  not  be  received,  but  spiritual 
'inmunion  was  possible.    And,  as  we  to-day,   the  dying 
spoke  his  prayer  of  belief,  hope,  adoration  and  love,  ere 
V^^lding  up  his   soul.     Still,   with   that   quaint    literalness 
^^jDholding  so  much  of  the  real,  intense  faith  of  the  Middle 
-^ges — ^to  make,  so  to  say,  his  communion  more  real  to  him- 
self— the   knight   plucked   three   blades   of  grass   and   ate 
^em.      It  was  no  mere  form.      ^Nothing,'  as  Mr.   Lilly 
Says  {Chapters  in  European  History ,  i,  158,  London,  1886), 
*was   a    mere    form    in    the    Middle   Ages.'     It    was   no 
vulgar  superstition.     ^The  first  feet  about  the  age  was  its 
&ith,  not  its  superstition'  {Ibid.,  I,  172).     The  culling  and 
the  consiunption  of  the  blades  of  grass  was  the  simple,  lov- 
ing avowal  of  a  believing  soul,  that,  fer  from  priest  and 
altar,  it  had  done  what  it  could." 

The  Italian  Examples. 

Three  leading  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  symbolical 
oommunion  are  on  record  in  Italian  literature,  and,  as  in 
Spain  and  Grermany,  earth  is  the  species  of  the  communion. 
Wackemagel  has  already  called  attention  to  the  case  in  Ser 

1  The  Dublin  Review,  121,  p.  82. 
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Giovanni  Fiorentino's  Pecorone  (c.  1378 ;  cf.  ed.  of  Milan^ 
1804,  in  the  Classici  iUdiani,  i,  145-6).  There,  in  the 
Giomata  settima,  novella  seconda,  is  recounted  the  fate  of  a 
man  put  to  death  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  captured. 
Raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  he  bent  down,  took  earth,  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth  : 

"  alzd  le  mani  al  cielo,  e  poi  si  chind  e  prese  della  terra  e  misela  in  booca, 
e  poi  si  mise  le  mani  agli  occhi  per  non  vedere  la  morte  sua  e  chind  n  capo 
alia  terra.'' 

The  writer  does  not  dwell  upon  the  reason  for  taking  the 
earth,  its  symbolical  significance;  but  this  was  probably 
dear  to  a  reader  of  Ser  Giovanni's  time. 

In  the  other  two  cases,  the  symbolical  value  of  the  pro- 
cess is  brought  out  distinctly.  The  first  occurs  in  the 
MorganU  of  Luigi  Pulci ;  the  second  is  in  a  very  realistic 
document,  the  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
attests  the  survival  of  the  belief — ^perhaps  as  a  mere  soldier's 
superstition — ^as  late  as  the  16th  century. 

The  Morgante  passage  (Canto  xxvii,  stz.  147 ;  for  the 
preliminary  confession  cf.  stz.  116)  pictures  the  death  of 
Roland  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  He  has  made  his 
confession  to  Archbishop  Turpin,  and  it  is  this  prelate  who 
bids  him  take  earth  as  commimion  :  ^ 

147  (7) :  £  perchd  Iddio  nel  ciel  ti  benedica, 

Piglia  la  terra,  la  tua  madre  antica. 

148  (1) :   Perd  che  Iddio  Adam  plafimoe  di  questa, 

SI  che  e'  ti  basta  per  comunione. 

We  perceive  that  Turpin  advances  a  reason  why  earth  may 
su£Bce  for  this  symbolical  communion,  viz.,  '^God  made 
Adam  of  this  earth,"  i.  €.,  the  human  race  is  itself  of  earth. 

^  Cf.  the  instance  in  the  Spanish  Poema  de  Alfonso  XI  and  that  related 
by  Lingard. 
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Roland  follows  the  bidding  of  Turpin^  and,  partaking  of  the 
earth;  dies : 

153  (6)  :  E  finalmente,  la  testa  inclinata, 
Prese  la  terra,  come  gli  fu  detto, 
E  ranima  spird  del  casto  petto. 

Much  of  the  matter  treated  in  the  Morgante  is  of  ultimate 
Ftench  origin,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  chival- 
rouS;  romantic  matter  found  in  Italy.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  Old  French  redaction  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and 
in  the  Old  French  GalieUy  Oliver  takes  three  bits  of  grass 
as  communion  before  dying.  If  the  Italian  tradition  in  the 
Morga/nie  is  at  all  connected  therewith,  why  the  change  from 
grtus  to  earth  f^  The  attaching  of  the  death  ceremony  to 
Roland;  rather  than  Oliver,  is  easily  intelligible  in  the  Italian 
poem,  in  which  Oliver  is  a   subordinate  figure. 

The  passage  in  the  Vita  di  Benvenvio  Cellini  appertains  to 
the  si^e  of  Rome  in  1527  (cf.  ed.  by  O.  Bacci,  Florence, 
1901,  section  xxxv).  Cellini  was  among  those  defending 
the  Castel  S.  Angelo  for  Pope  Clement,  and  one  day  he  was 
laid  low  by  a  portion  of  the  wall  which  a  cannon  ball  from 
without  caused  to  topple  over  upon  him.  Coming  to  his 
senses,  he  started  to  speak,  but  could  not,  as  he  tells  us, 
''  because  some  fools  of  soldiers  had  filled  my  mouth  with 
earth,  thinking  that  thereby  they  had  given  me  communion, 
whereas  they  had  rather  excommunicated  me,  because  I 
could  not  recover  myself,  for  this  earth  gave  me  much  more 
trouble  than  the  shock  of  the  blow  "  (  Volefndo  comindare  a 

^The  PuucUhTurpin  has  a  Boland  death-scene,  of  course,  but  one  in 
which  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  symbolical  communion.  Cf.  this 
poange :  "Orlando  had  that  morning  received  the  blessed  Eucharist  and 
oonfeased  his  sins  before  he  went  to  battle,  this  being  the  custom  with  all 
the  warriors  at  that  time,  for  which  purpose  many  bishops  and  monks 
attended  the  army  to  give  them  absolution''  (History  of  Charles  the  OreoU 
and  Orlando  Ascribed  to  Archbishop  Turpin  translated  from  the  LojUn,  etc, 
Loodon,  1S12,  i,  43-4). 
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parlare,  non  potevo,  perch^  certi  adocchi  soldateUi  mi  avevano 
jneno  la  bocca  di  terra,  parendo  hro  con  queUa  di  avermi  dato 
la  comunioney  con  la  quale  lore  piil  presto  mi  avevano  scomuni- 
catOy  perch^  non  mi  potevo  riaverCy  dandomi  qaesta  terra  piU 
noia  a^ai  che  la  percossa). 


It  is  now  meet  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  possible  relations 
between  the  mediaeval  custom  and  the  modern  sayings  m^rdre 
la  poudre  (poussitre),  ins  Gras  beiszen,  bite  the  dust  (grou/nd^, 
etc.  It  is  surely  a  striking  coincidence  that  dust  (ground) 
and  grass  should  figure  in  these  expressions,  which  in  their 
strong  sense  mean  to  die,  and  should  figure,  likewise,  in  the 
symbolical  form  of  communion  which  we  have  been  investi- 
gating, a  ceremony  to  which  resort  was  had  only  when  death 
seemed  imminent.  But  in  so  far  as  our  researches  permit  us 
to  pronounce  a  judgment,  we  can  only  say  that  the  case  is 
one  of  pure  coincidence.  Certainly  it  seems  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  establish  any  direct  connection  between  the 
sayings  and  the  custom.  J.  W.  Wolf  and  Zingerle  doubted 
the  connection,  and  Zingerle  pointed  out  analogous  sayings 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which,  of  course,  antedate  the  mediaeval 
custom,  and,  furthermore,  seem  themselves  not  to  have  had 
any  symbolical  significance. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  to  bite  the  dust, 
mordre  la  poudre  (poussi^re),  ins  Gras  beiszen,  and  kindred 
expressions  are  of  rather  recent  origin  within  the  modem 
languages,  and  arose  through  literary  imitation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  use  of  similar  terms. 

For  French,  Littr6  (Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise, 
Paris,  1883)  gives  mordre  la  poudrcy  la  poussih^e,  la  terre  as 
meaning  ^^  6tre  tu6  dans  un  combat.'^  He  illustrates  mordre 
la  teiTe  by  Comeille,  Mid^e,  rv,  3 : 
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Dont  la  main  .... 

Met  Eg4e  en  prison  et  son  orgueil  k  bas, 

Et  fait  mardre  la  terre  k  ses  meillears  soldats. 

Mordrehpcmdre  by  Kacine,  Th&>a%de,  i,  3  : 

J'ai  fait  mordre  la  poudre  k  oes  audacieux. 

^oi^re  la  pouasih-e  by  Malherbe  : 

L*  orgueil  k  qoi  tu  fis  mordre  la  pouasih^  de  Coutras. 

^<*rdre  la  poumtrt  by  Voltaire,  Henriadtj  vn  : 

Nesle,  Clermont,  d'Angenne  ont  mordu  lapoumtre. 

J^i'oin  Montaigne  he  quotes  this  example  of  mordre  la  terre: 
"^<^  JauJt  leur  /aire  baisser  la  tMe  et  mordre  la  terre  aoubs 
^<iUctorUi/^  which  seems  to  signify  submission  to  authority 
sinaply,  and  not  necessarily  meeting  with  death.  Moreover, 
^ne  Darmesteter,  Hatzfeld  and  Thomas,  Dictionnaire  generale 
^«  la  langue  frangaiae  (Paris,  1890—1900)  glosses  mordre  la 
^Tf,  la  poiis8ih*e  by  "  6tre  terrass6,"  and  adduces  therefore 
^he  example  from  Comeille's  Midie  already  quoted  by  Littr6 
^  implying  the  fatal  outcome.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
^at  the  idea  of  "being  brought  to  the  ground,"  "defeated," 
"humiliated"  is  as  easily  associated  with  the  French  expres- 

• 

810118  as  the  stronger  sense  of  "  meeting  death."  It  is  likely 
^t  the  latter  was  the  earlier  force  of  the  French  expression, 
^d  that  the  other  sense  represents  a  natural  weakening  of, 
^\  or  one  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  such  other 
phrases  as  baiser  la  terre  or  l^her  la  poussihre.  The  first  of 
^ese  is  interpreted  by  Littr6  as  meaning  "adorer  et  se 
^^ettre,"  and  illustrated  by  passages  from  Athalie,  Esther, 
^^  Delille's  Paradis  perdu:  the  second,  he  says,  is  equiva- 
lent to  "s'humilier  extr^mement"  as  used  by  Voltaire,  Dial., 
^iv,  14 :  On  a  regarde  en  face  Pidole  devant  laquelle  on 
^^t  Uch^  la  poussih'e. 

Like  phrases   occur   in    the   other   Romance   languages. 
Thus  the  Spanish  morder  la  tierra  is  explained  by  Tolhausen 
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{Nuevo  IHccionario  Espaftol-alemdn,  1888-9)  as  signifying 
'^ins  Gras  beiszen^  sterben^  auf  dem  Platze  bleiben/'  and 
Zerolo  {Diceionario  encidopidico  de  la  lengua  cadeUanOj 
Paris,  1900)  glosses  hacer  morder  la  iierra  (d  polvo)  d  uno 
with  "  rendirle,  vencerle  en  la  pelea,  mat&ndole  6  derribdn- 
dole."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Zerolo  indicates  by  the 
side  of  the  stronger  sense  "to  kill/'  the  weaker  one  "to 
overthrow." 

For  Portuguese,  Vieira  {Grande  IHccionario  Portuguez^ 
1871—4)  quotes  morder  a  terra,  "succumbir  em  uma  luta, 
calr  morto  em  batalha,''  and  Michaelis  {A  New  IHctionary  oj 
the  Portuguese  and  English  Languages,  Leipzig,  1893)  has 
morder  a  terra  (a  areia),  "  to  bite  the  ground  or  dust,  to  lick 
the  dust,  to  die,  to  be  killed."  Whether  the  expressions  are 
old  or  new  is  not  apparent  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dictionaries;  nor  do  the  Italian  dictionaries  bring  the  fact 
out  clearly.  Tommaseo  (Dizionario  deUa  lingua  itaUana, 
1869)  gives /ar  mordere  la  polvere,  il  terrenOy  "Stendere  a 
terra  morto  o  quasi  morto,"  and  illustrates  with  a  passage 
from  a  translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  xi,  747 :  GfiacquC'  morendo, 
e  coUa  bocca  ima  voUa  morse  la  terra;  and  Petroochi  {Novo 
Dizionario  Universale  deUa  lingua  italiana,  Milan,  1903)  has 
Far  morder  la  polvere,  "Vincere,  Abbatter  il  nemico:" 
Morder  la  polvere  (e  poetic,  la  polve),  "  Esser  vinti." 

Before  passing  away  from  the  Eomance  examples  of  the 
sayings,  we  should  note  that  French,  which  offers  no  instance 
of  the  partaking  of  earth  by  way  of  communion,  makes  use 
only  of  words  for  earth  or  dust  {terrey  poudre^  poussih'e)  in 
the  metaphorical  expressions. 

For  German,  J.  Grimm  and  W.  Grimm  (Deutsches  Worter- 
buchy  Leipzig,  1854)  give  sub  verbo  "beiszen  :"  in  das  graSy 
in  (sic)  die  erde  beiszen,  "mordre  la  poussi^re,  von  menschen 
gesagt,  sterben  muszen,  wie  kraut,  erde  und  staub  oft  einander 
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^v^oi-tareten."     The  earliest  example  that  they  quote  is  from 
Opitz  (of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century)  : 

Solt  ich,  O  Manpiter,  ins  gn8  gebiasen  haben  ( ''  todt  sein '' ). 

^eiszen  die  erde  they  attest  by  an  example  from  Friedrich 
Stolberg  (latter  part  of  the  18th  century) : 

Sinken  nieder  in  staub  und  sterbend  beiszen  die  erde. 

The  Grimms  also  list,  «.  v.  erde  and  kdueii  {kauen)  the  phrase 
die  erde  kauen,  "sterben/^  but  with  no  illustrations.     There 
^>  to  be  sure,  another  German  phrase  of  similar  import,  die 
Erde  kusaen.     To  this  the  Grimms  (s.  v.  kussen)  assign  both 
^e  strong  sense  of  "  meeting  death  "  and  the  weaker  one  of 
"falling  wounded,  whether  so  or  not."    They  illustrate  both 
senses,  but  with  nothing  earlier  than  the  17th  century.    That 
^e  translations  of  Homer  and  other  ancient  classics,  such  as 
Aose  made  by  Voss  (1751-1826),  have  rendered  "to  bite 
Ae  dust"  (den  Staub  kniracheny  cf.  Voss,  Iliad,  xix,  61) 
^d  like  phrases  common  in  literary  German  since  the  18th 
^tury  need  hardly  be  said.    But  the  rise  of  ins  Gras  beiszen 
^inains  shrouded  in  darkness.     It  is  apparently  a  popular 
^tber  than  a  literary  expression.    Does  it  antedate  all  possi- 
ble humanistic  and  classic  influence  ? 

Murray's  New  English  Dictionary  quotes,  «.  v,  biie,  To  bile 
^  dvst,  ground,  sand,  etc.,  and  these  are  glossed  "  to  fall  in 
^^th,  to  die."  The  earliest  instance  cited  is  of  1771,  and 
^urs  in  Gray's  Poems,  Ode  viii,  "  Soon  a  king  shall  bite 
^€  ground,"     To  bite  the  dust  is  illustrated  from  Bryant's 

**May  his  fellow  warriors 

Fall  round  him  to  the  earth  and  bite  the  dust" 

^'  tJ.  dust,  Murray  records  the  weaker  sense,  "  to  fall  to  the 
pound;  especially  to  fall  wounded  or  slain.''  Of  course 
^^  illustrations  given  by  Murray  are  not  the  earliest ;  they 
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are  later  than  the  instances  which  we  might  quote  from 
Chapman's  Hosiery  and  Dryden's  Vergil;  cf.,  for  example, 
Dryden's  Aeneidy  xi,  527-8  : 

The  plains  of  Latium  run  with  blood  around. 
So  many  valiant  heroes  bite  the  ground. 

The  ChUury  Dictionary  has  to  bite  the  dust  or  the  ground, 
"to  fall,  be  thrown  or  struck  down,  be  vanquished  or 
hiunbled,"  which  brings  out  only  the  weaker  force  of  the 
terms  :  the  Standard  Dictionary  cites  bite  the  dust  and  bite  the 
ground  with  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  sense,  "to  fall 
prostrate ;  be  vanquished  or  slain."  The  development  from 
a  stronger  to  a  weaker  force  might  have  been  aided  in 
English,  as  we  assumed  it  might  have  been  in  French,  by 
the  existence  of  certain  other  phrases  in  which  dust  or 
ground  occurs.  In  this  connection  one  thinks  of  the  Bibli- 
cal "to  lick  the  dust"  (cf.  "I6cher  la  poussi^re"),  as  found 
in  Psalms  72,  9,  "and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust;" 
Isaiah  49,  23,  "  they  shall  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet "  (cf. 
Vulgate  "vultu  in  terram  demisso  odorabunt  te,  et  pulverem 
pedum  tuorum  lingent");  and  in  Micah  7,  17,  "they  shall 
lick  the  dust  like  a  serpent "  (Vulgate  "  lingent  pulverem 
sicut  serpentes  ").  The  Isaiah  passage  is  particularly  clear 
as  to  the  weak  sense  for  this  phrase.  Ground  occurs  in 
phrases  susceptible  of  a  weak  sense,  such  as  to  bring  to  the 
ground  (Murray,  "  to  cast  down,  overthrow,  overcome,  sub- 
due") or  to  cmne  (go)  to  the  ground  (Murray,  "  to  be  overcome, 
to  perish  "). 

As  we  have  assumed  that  the  modern  expressions  started 
as  conscious  echos  of  the  terms  used  by  writers  of  classic 
antiquity,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  examine  some  of  the 
classic  Latin  examples  of  the  phrases. 

Forcellini  {Totiu4i  Latinitatis  Lexncon,  Prato,  1868),  «,  v. 
mordeoy  has  the  following  note :  "  mordere  terram  dicuntur, 
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graviter  icti,  in  &ciem  procumbunt  morituri,"  and  «.  v. 
^'"^i^at^ndo ;  "Ut  mordere  hv/mwm  sic  et  mandere  dicuntur,  qui 
^^''•^Inere  prostrati,  proni  moriuntur."     To  the  cases  quoted 
liim,  we  add  others  here. 

kianum :  j^ineid^  xi,  418, 

Procabuit  moriens,  et  humum  semel  ore  momordiL 

'€  {h)arena8  or  arenam:  Ovid,  MettL,  ix,  60-61, 

Turn  denique  tellus 
Preflsa  genu  noBtro  est ;  et  curenas  momordi, 

Claudianos,  De  bello  Oetieo,  588  f . , 
Ille  tamen  mandante  procul  Stilichone  citatis 
Aocelerant  equis,  Italamque  momordit  arenam. 

In  Artaud's  Paris  (1824)  ed.  of  Claudianus,  there  is  a  note  on  this 
passage  which  tallies  with  the  idea  of  Wolf  and  Zingerle  that  the 
expression  to  bite  ike  dust^  etc.,  indicates  the  convulsive  agonies  of 
death.  The  editor  glosses  IkUamqxte  momordit  arenam  ¥iith  *  *  in  Italia 
ocdsns  momordit  terram,''  and  continues:  *'id  faciebant  antiqui,  ne 
sibi  morientibus  ora  prave  contorta  viderentur."  He  applies  the  same 
explanation  to  .Mneid,  xi,  418. 

'"^^'^nd^rt  kvanwn:  JEneid,  xi,  668  f.. 

Sanguinis  ille  vomens  rivos  cadit,  atque  cruentam 
Mandii  hvmum,  moriensque  suo  se  in  volnere  versat. 

•*^*»»<iere  aequora:  Valerius  Flaccus,  Argonauticon  Libriy  ni,  106, 

compressaque  mandens 
Aequora  purpuream  singultibus  exspuit  auram. 

Cf.  this  note  of  the  Paris  ed.   of  1824:    **  oompresaaque  mandena 
Aeqaora,  campi  glebas  in  quo  jacebat  mordens.'' 

^  all  these  cases  the  verb  to  bite  or  to  eat  \s  used  with  an 
^^ject  noun  denoting  grov/nd,  sand,  or  surface  of  the  earth 
V^Urnus,  arena,  aequor).  Although  the  dictionaries  speak  of 
^  phrase  mordere  terram  (cf.  Forcellini,  Harper's,  etc.),  no 
^^istration  of  it  is  given  by  them,  and  it  has  not  come  to 
^ht  in  the  present  search. 

No  symbolical  force  seems  to  attach  itself  to  the  Latin 
^^^ses  mentioned ;  and  the  meaning  of  mordere  humum,  etc., 
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may  be  just  what  the  glossator  of  the  passage  m  Clandianus 
said^  VIZ.,  that  the  dying  man  clutches  the  ground  with  his 
teeth  as  a  means  of  hiding  his  facial  contortions.  Or,  if  we 
do  not  care  for  this  explanation  based  on  the  supposed  stoical 
nature  of  the  soldier,  we  may  adopt  the  general  one,  that  the 
dying  man  was  writhing  and  contorting  his  mouth  in  the 
agonies  of  death  and  biting  at  what  was  near  him. 

Instead  of  the  verbs  to  bite,  to  eat  (mordere,  mandere)^ 
there  occur  also  the  verbs  to  go  to,  to  seek  (^petere,  appetere), 
to  catch  (apprendere),  taking  as  their  object  a  noun  denoting 
earth  {terram,  teUurerriy  arva).  With  such  verbs  the  sense  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  meeting  death : 

petere  taram:  Seneca,  (Edipua  480, 

ore  deiecto  petiere  terram. 
The  persons  on  the  scene  simply  prostrate  themselves  as  suppliants 
at  the  feet  of  Bacchus. 

Vergil,  uiWid,  m,  93, 

Submissi  petmus  terram. 

However,  petere  (appetere,  apprendere)  terram  (teUuremy  arva) 
may  have  the  strong  sense,  if  accompanied  by  words  involv- 
ing the  tragic  outcome : 

petere  terram :  Vergil,  .Mneidj  ix,  489, 

£t  terram  hoetilem  moriens  petit  ore  cniento. 

appetere  tellurem :  Silius  Italicus,  Punicorum  liber  qambu,  526-7, 

Labitor  infelix,  atque  appetii  ore  cruento 
Tellvrem  exepirans. 

Ibid,,  liber  nonuSf  383  f., 
Volvitur  ille  ruens,  atque  arva  hostilia  moreu 
Appetitf  et  mortis  premit  in  tellure  dolores, 

apprendere  tdlurem:  Ibid.,  xvu,  264, 

Ausoniam  extremo  tellurem  apprendere  morau. 

As  these  verbs  are  accompanied  by  morsu  or  ore^  they  are, 
after  all,  equivalent  to  mordere;  and,  of  course,  they  realize 
in  Latin  the  oSit^  eXop  and  similar  Greek  phrases. 
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JPdere  terram  withoat  ore  or  morgu  is  seen  in 

Seneca :  (EeUpua  340, 

terram  vulnere  afflicti  petwU, 

the   tragic   sense   is    conveyed    by   other    modifiers, 
y,  we  may  cite  an  instance  of  tavgere  solum  mento,  in 

Horace's  Oden  (Cbnmtio,  n,  vii,  11-12),  where  the  poet  speaks  of 
the  destrucdoa  of  his  brothers  in  arms  at  Philippi : — 

Qnnm  fracta  virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  iolum  tetigere  menlo. 

^  solum  tetigere  of  this  passage  has  been  likened  to  the 
orneric  \d^ofAcu  yaiap. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  strong  or  tragic  sense  is  the 
^^^ual  one  for  these  Latin  phrases,  although  some  of  them 
^^^^^casionally  have  a  weaker  force. 

Now  to  recapitulate,  at  the  risk  of  irksome  iteration,  we 
*^^^ay  assert  that  the  symbolical  communion  by  means  of 
^^rth  or  grass  (leaves)  is  referred  to  in  the  literatures  of  at 
*^«8t  four  great  lands,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain. 
■Earth  is  used  for  the  ceremony  in  Germany  (apart  from  one 
^^^se  of  the  employment  of  bread),  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain ;  in 
France  use  is  made  of  grass  (leaves).     Metaphorical  expres- 
sions involving  the  use  of  words  for  dud,  earthy  and  ground 
^^t  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  English ;  in  German 
^e  customary — and  apparently  a  popular — expression  is  ins 
^as  beiszeriy  although  die  Erde  kauen  (kusaerty  etc.)  is  found 
^so.     Thus  the  metaphorical  expressions  contain  terms  de- 
noting the  same  objects  that  figure  in  the  symbolical  com- 
munion;  geographically,  however,  the   equivalence  is   not 
exact,  since  German  employs  chiefly  the  word  for  grass  in 
the  metaphor,  and  shows  normally  the  word  for  earth  in  the 
gyBabolical  communion ;  whereas  France  knows  only  grass 
(leaves)  for  the  symbolical   communion  and  employs  only 
earth  {dust,  etc.)  in  the  metaphor. 
3 
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Despite  the  ooncordanoe  of  the  terms  of  the  metaphor 
and  the  elements  of  the  symbolical  commimion,  it  seems 
impossible  to  connect  the  modem  expressions  with  the 
mediaeval  custom.  It  looks  as  though  the  expressions  are 
of  relatively  recent  origin  in  the  modern  languages^  and 
came  into  being  through  literary  imitation  of  phrases  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  for  Greek  and  Latin  used  terms 
signifying  "to  bite  the  ground,  earth,  or  sand,"  generally 
with  the  meaning  "to  meet  death."  There  appears,  never- 
theless, to  be  no  Greek  or  Latin  analogue  for  the  German 
phrase,  "ins  Gras  beiszen."  This  may  have  arisen  as  a 
very  natural  term  for  describing  a  fact  often  witnessed,  the 
convulsive  death  agony  of  a  wounded  soldier,  biting  at 
the  object  nearest  him  in  the  field,  i.  e.,  grass.  It  is  as  such 
a  descriptive  term  that  the  expressions  in  Greek  and  Latin 
may  have  arisen. 

There  is  a  certain  elasticity  of  sense  possible  in  the  modem 
phrases  to  bUe  the  dvsty  groundy  etc.  Perhaps  their  original 
force  was  that  which  the  ancient  classical  phrases  appear  to 
have  possessed  as  their  primary  one,  viz.,  "meeting  one's 
death ; "  the  subsidiary  sense,  "  to  be  brought  to  the  ground, 
to  be  overthrown,  to  be  humiliated,"  may  be  a  natural 
weakening  in  metaphorical  use  or  may  be  due  to  a  contami- 
nation with  other  phrases  containing  dust,  groundy  etc. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  determine  whether  in 
the  mediaeval  symbolical  commimion  by  means  of  earth  there 
survived  a  pagan  idea  of  the  mythological  importance  of 
earth.  Pulci,  in  obedience  to  the  introspective  and  rational- 
izing spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  suggested  an  explanation, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  original  with  him.  God  made 
man  of  earth ;  in  lieu  of  God's  body  man  can  partake  of 
nothing  better  in  the  hour  of  his  dire  need.  Man  came 
of  mother  Earth :  after  the  last  sad  scene  to  mother  Earth 
he  returns. 

J.  D.  M.  Ford. 


v.— THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

In  the  Arthurian  romances  the  term  Round  Table  is 
employed  in  three  significations.  Most  commonly  it  denotes 
a  brotherhood  of  knights;  very  rarely — though  of  course 
this  is  the  primary  meaning — it  is  used  actually  for  the  table 
itself;  and  finally  it  designates  a  courtly  festival  celebrated 
by  Arthur  on  some  great  feast  day,  usually  Pentecost.  This 
last  meaning  of  the  expression  is  the  one  with  which  the 
present  paper  is  especially  concerned. 

A  few  preliminary  words,  however,  about  the  other  two. 

In  Waoe  the  knights   of  the   Round  Table  are  personal 

attendants  on  King  Arthur,  permanently  attached  to  his 

aervioe.*     Praised  through  all  the  world,^  they  appear  to  be 

sharply  distinguished  from  those  foreign  warriors  who  had 

been  attracted  to  the  court  by  its  reputation  for  courtesy, 

valor,  and  liberality.*    The  main  characteristic  emphasized 

by  both  Wace  and  Layamon  is  that  the  knights  sat  at  the 

Boond  Table  in  perfect  equality  and  were  served  alike.* 

Their  numbers,  in  the  later  stories,  vary ;  sometimes  there 

ue  fifty/  sometimes  one  hundred  and  fiRy,^  and  again  two 

hundred  and  fifty ,^  while  according  to  Layamon  the.  table 

^d  seat  sixteen  hundred.^    The  original  fifty  were  selected 

^LtBoman  de  Brut,  par  Le  Kouz  de  Lincy,  Kouen,  1836 ;  1.  10556. 

^H,  9982,  13676. 

*^f  9994,  10553,  13672 ;  in  Layamon  the  fight  preceding  the  establish- 
^"^  qI  the  Bound  Table  is  by  natives  against  foreigners,  UTicuthe  kempen 
i^fmnei  Brut,  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  London,  1847,  n,  p.  534). 

*Wice,  10,000  aeq. ;  Layamon,  ii,  539-540. 

^Bman  de  MerUn,  Sommer,  London,  1894,  p.  57 ;  Huth  Merlin,  Pans  et 
l^lid^  Ftois,  1836,  i,  p.  96. 

•fliiA,  n,  62.  '  Boman,  p.  152  et  al.  ^  P.  539. 
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by  Merlin ;  ^  the  forty-nine  (leaving  the  vacant  perilous  seat) 
added  to  the  hundred  sent  to  Arthur  by  Leodogran,  were  also 
selected  by  Merlin^  while  their  names  were  found  miracu- 
lously inscribed  on  their  seats.^  Eight,  to  replace  those 
killed  in  battle,  were  added  by  Arthur  on  the  advice  of 
Pellinore,  and  at  the  same  time  their  names  were  mysteri- 
ously substituted  for  those  of  the  dead.*  This  appearance 
of  the  name  was  essential  to  a  choice,  and  the  new  knight 
must  be  better  than  the  one  he  displaced.^  In  the  romances, 
though  there  are  occasional  inconsistencies,  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  fellowship  is  represented  by  Tristan  who,  on 
becoming  a  member,  swears  to  increase  the  honor  of  the 
Bound  Table  and  never  to  fight  against  it,  except  in  sport.* 
To  use  Malory's  words,  "  ony  of  hem  will  be  loth  to  have 
adoo  with  other."  ^  This  attitude  suggests  the  wide-spread 
primitive  folk-custom  of  kinship  through  commensality.^ 
In  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  companions 
andj  as  brethren  of  one  blood,  they  were  "to  support  one 
another  in  life  and  avenge  one  another's  death."  After  the 
first  feast  at  the  Round  Table,  they  desire  to  remain  together 
permanently,  for  although  many  had  not  been  acquainted 
before,  they  now  love  one  another  as  a  son  loves  his  fether.* 
They  lived  in  peace  like  brothers  german.* 

According  to  one  account,  the  Table  was  made  by  Arthur,*® 

'  Roman,  57 ;  Huth,  i,  96.  For  the  importance  of  this  number  among 
the  Celts,  see  J.  Loth,  VannU  CkUique,  Paris,  1904,  p.  46. 

» Huth,  II,  65-67. 

»/(£.,  II,  169-170. 

♦Loeseth,  TrisUin,  Paris,  1890,  p.  149. 

*Lo€8eth,  Tristan,  p.  149,  §  206. 

'Sommer' 8  edition,  London,  1889,  Bk.  viii,  ch.  iv,  p.  279. 

^  Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus,  London,  1894,  u,  248  seq,  and  277  8eq, 

^Huth,  I,  97 ;  Raman,  57. 

^JButh,  n,  67 :  ''Each  spake  with  other  as  it  were  his  brother. — Lajra- 
mon,  540. 

"  Wace,  9998. 
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The  Hound  Table  was  not  used  for  ordinary  meals^  but 
only  on  festive  occasions.^     Indeed  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
entertainment  itself;  we  often  read  that  Arthur  held  a  Table 
Hoimd.     Merlin  instructed  Utter  to  hold  these  feasts  three 
times  each  year^'  and  we  hear  of  such  at  Pentecost/  at 
Christmas/  at  All  Saints/  and  at  Mid- August.^     Pentecost^ 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  festal  day  of  Arthur.     Ii: 
Wolfram's  ParzivcUy  Bound  Tables  are  held  to  celebrate  any 
happy  event/  but  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  poet. 
In  the  Vulgate  Merlin  the  vassals  are  ordered  by  Uther,  after 
the   first  festival,   to  attend  all  subsequent  feasts  without 
fiirther  summons.®     The  magnificence  of  these  entertain- 
ments, including  such  features  as  the  bestowal  of  gift;s  and 
the  presence  of  jongleurs,  may  be  simply  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  mediaeval  feasts  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  Arthur 
on  account  of  his  mythic  reputation  as  a  dispenser  of  plenty.* 

Uie  Emperor  Charles."  See  also  vol.  i,  p.  246.  This  is  prohahly  the 
object  exhibited  at  Hunscrit  at  the  marriage  of  Philip  II  to  Queen  Mary ; 
Wioe,  n,  note  to  pp.  166-7.  Camden  mentions  it  as  hanging  up  at 
Winchester,  BrUanMa^  London,  1695,  col.  120.  A  picture  of  it  is  given 
in  Hone's  Year  Booky  London,  1832,  p.  81.  With  its  rays  proceeding  out- 
nrd  from  the  centre,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  sun-symbol. 

^Doring  the  Middle  Ages  dining  tables  were  brought  in  for  meals  and 
laKyved  afterwards  (Schultz,  Hof.  Leben^  i,  80,  432)  and  this  custom  is 
pnenpposed  in  seyeral  of  the  Arthurian  stories,  where  there  are  tables, 
iitber  than  one  table. 

'JBomoii,  68.  »/(t,  57.  *Jd.,  58.  */rf.,  60.         'M,  436. 

^When  Arthur  receives  news  from  (>awain,  he  holds  a  Bound  Table  ; 
iVn.,  St  654.  ^Bman,  40. 

*''Xa  Table  nmde  est  id  la  reunion  des  vassauz,  des  hommes  du  roi,  aux 
9PiUn  grandes  f^tos  de  Pann^,  Noel,  Pdques,  la  Penteo6te  et  la  Saint- 
Jeu ;  et  F  intention  manifeste  des  romanciers  est  encore  ici  de  rapporter  k 
Pandemie  oour  des  rois  bretons  Torigine  de  tons  les  usages  auxquels  se 
oooformaient  les  grands  souverains  du  douzidme  si^le,  Louis  VII,  Philippe- 
Aogoflte  et  Henry  d' Angleterre.  Tenir  cour  et  tenir  Table  ronde  ^tait  alors 
one  iii6me  chose,  dont  on  voulait  que  le  premier  example  remontAt  au 
proph^  Merlin,  et  au  roi  Uter-Pendragon,  comme  aussi  P  usage  de  dis- 
triboer  des  liTnto  et  de  taiie  prints  aux  dames  qui  venaient  embellir  de 
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Other  traits  are  more  clearly  individual.  All  the  companions^ 
as  has  been  already  said,  have  equally  good  food  and  drink  ^ 
as  well  as  equally  honorable  places.*  While  the  fellowship 
is  composed  exclusively  of  men,  and  the  seats  at  the  table 
are  only  for  members,*  ladies  are  required  at  these  festivals* 
and  each  lady  must  have  her  knight/  Another  peculiarity 
was  Arthur's  custom  to  refrain  from  eating  until  he  had 
heard  of  some  adventure.^  The  duration  of  the  feast,  at  its 
foundation  by  Uther,  is  eight  days,  and  the  king  will  not  sit 
till  he  has  served  the  knights,^  or  till  he  has  seen  them 
served.®  The  Round  Table  banquet  described  by  Wolfnun 
in  the  fifteenth  book  of  Parzival  has  some  further  interesting 
details.  The  Table  is  a  cloth  laid  on  the  grass  in  the  open 
field,  and  it  is  measured  off  by  moonlight.*  The  knights 
wear  wreaths  on  their  heads  and  every  lady  has  her  ami^^ 

leur  prince  oes  grandes  reunions. — P.  Paris,  Romans  delaT.  R,,  n,  64. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
also  folk  elements  in  these  stories. 

'Lajamon,  p.  539^. 

» lb.  and  Wace,  9994  seq. 

'See  above,  concerning  the  names  on  the  seats. 

*Huth,  I,  96 ;  Bomariy  56,  436 ;  Lai  du  Cor  (Wulff,  Lund,  1888)  open- 
ing lines.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  presence  of  women  is  required 
for  the  chastity  test  The  great  feast  given  by  Arthur  on  his  coronation  at 
Pentecost,  as  it  is  described  hj  Geffrey,  Bk.  ix,  ch.  xii  seq,,  in  many 
respects  resembles  a  Bound  Table.  Both  sexes  are  present,  though  sepa- 
rated for  some  ceremonies,  and  we  have  the  religious  exercises,  banquet 
and  sports.  For  all  these  circumstances,  compare  the  feast  of  Garman  in 
Ireland.  ^Parz.,  st  216,  776. 

•See  Hertz,  Partly  p.  512,  n.  125.  ''Roman,  57.  ^ Huth,  r,  97. 

'St.  775.  See  Martin's  note  to  1.  21.  The  earlier  banquet  (st  309)  is 
also  in  an  open  field  : 

man  sprach  ir  reht  M  bluomen  velt : 
dane  irte  stdde  noch  gezelt 

''  Chrestien  sagt  nichts  davon,''  remarks  Herz,  Parz.,  p.  513,  n.  127. 
^^Parz,^  St,  776. 
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lE^jrcceding  the  festive  meal^  there  is  a  procession  and  a  dis- 
j>l.a.j  of  horsemanship.^ 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  certain  knightly  exercises, 

<iistinguished  by  the  chroniclers  from  ordinary  tournaments, 

oon.  tinned  to  be  caUed  Round  Tables.    The  popularity  of  the 

lioxnances,  the  heroes  of  which  became  models  of  chivalry, 

^undoubtedly  had  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  these 

limitations  of  Arthur's  court,*  yet  there  may  have  been  in 

"tlieir  origin  also  elements  derived  Grom  folk  custom.     "At 

'^His  feast,"  says  Schultz,'  "  the  knights  assumed  the  names 

^^f  Arthur's  heroes;  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  the 

^'^Tangements  of  the  sport ;  it  must,  however,  have  closely 

^"^"^sembled  the  tourney,  though  it  was  less  dangerous,  for  it 

"^^as  fought  on  horseback  and  with  blunt  lances.    At  any 

^^te  ladies  were  present  and  a  banquet  played  a  leading 

part."     That  such  contests  were  nevertheless  not  entirely 

^^Void  of  peril  is  shown  in  an  account  by  Matthew  Paris 

^^  one  held  at  Winchester,  wherein  a  distinguished  knight 

^^as  slain.*     It  is  furthermore  well  known  that  Edward  III 

^^nstructed  at  Windsor  a  building  called  the  Round  Table 

^^d  that  he  celebrated  these  feasts  with  great  magnificence.* 

*/d,  777. 

Toomaments  aie  said  to  have  been  a  late  importation  from  France. 
^  Cange,  Olossariumj  Paris,  1850,  Diss,  v,  voL  vn,  p.  24. 

Doa  Hofisehe  Leben  tur  Zeil  der  Minnesinger ^  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1889,  n, 
P-  117. 

A.  D.  1252,  '^Anno  quoque  sub  eodem  milites  angliae,  ut  ezercitio  mili- 

^  peritiam  suam  et  strenoitatem  ezperirentor,  constituenint,  non  at  in 

°^iludio,  quod  Tomeamentum  dicitur,  sed  potius  in  iUo  ludo  militari, 

^^  Mensa  Botunda  didtur,  vires  suas  attemptarent.     Duo  igitur  milites 

^^fictisBimi,  Emaldus  scilicet  de  Munteinxii  et  Bogerus  de  Lenebume,  dum 

^  ^oeis  mutuo  impeterent,  Emaldus  letaliter  vulneratus,  praeoeps  cadens 

obiit  interfectus,  qui  in  militari  ezercitio  null!  in  Anglia  secundus  cense- 

^Qr." — Matthaei  Parisiensis  Historia  Angloruniy  Bolls  Series,  voL  in, 

p.  124, 

'Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicholas,  Observations  on  the  InstittUion  of  the  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Qarter^  ArchceolofficLy  xxxi ;  see  p.  104,  for  the  feasts  of 
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Not  only  such  tournaments,  but  also  periodical  gathering 
of  bards  were  called  Round  Tables  and,  while  the  forme^^^ 
as  has  just  been  said,  are  in  all  probability  an  offspring 
the  literary  influence  of  Arthurian  romance,  the  latter 
by  tradition  directly  connected  with  Arthur  himself.    It 
said  that,  under  his  protection,  a  chair  of  poetry  was  estab- — 
lished  at  Caerleon  by  the  bard  Maelgyn  Hir  and  the  systei 
of  the  Round  Table  instituted.^    Another  tradition,  the 
of  which  is  not  known,^  but  which  Zimmer  calls  "  jungeres^ 
Fabelei  und  Combination,"  *  states  that  about  1077  Rhys  ab 
Tewdwr,  who  had  been  obliged  to  pass  some  time  in  Brittany, 
brought  back  with  him,  on  his  return  to  Wales,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Round  Table,  which  had  there  been  forgotten, 
and  reestablished  it  for  the  bards  as  it  had  been  at  Caerleon 
on  Usk  in  the  days  of  Arthur.* 

In  this  sense  the  Round  Table  is  obviously  identical  with 
the  Eisteddfod.  And  here  we  come  to  a  very  interesting 
particular,  derived  from  the  manuscript  of  a  writer  who  died 

1344  and  1345 ;  pp.  108-9,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  entertainments ; 
p.  151,  '^domum  quae  rotunda  tabula  yocaretur/ '  Walsingham  ;  i6.,  **  Rex 
Angliae  Botundam  Tabulam  ccc  militum  tenuit  apud  Wyndesoure,  et 
totidem  dominarum,  pro  quk  ezcessivi  sumptus  facti  sunt,  Cotton  MS.  See 
further  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  London,  1810,  p.  128,  who  recognizes 
that  the  Bound  Table  is  a  joust  rather  than  a  tournament.  An  intereisting 
Bound  Table  is  cited  by  San  Marte  in  a  note  to  Geoffrey,  p.  420  ( ad  ann. 
1284)  :  '^Item  convenerunt  Gomites,  Barones,  Milites  de  Begno  Angliae, 
ac  etiam  multi  proceres  transmarini,  circa  festum  Beati  Petri  quod  dicitur 
ad  yincula  ad  rotundam  tabulam  apud  Neubin,  juxta  Snowdon,  praeconiza- 
tum,  in  choreis  et  hastiludicis  adinvicem  coUudentibus,  in  signum  triumphi 
contra  Wallensium  proterviam  ezpediti.''  See  also  Bu  Oange,  Olossaritany 
8.  v.  Tabvla  Rotunda,  The  examples  include  Spain,  France,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  England ;  sufficient  proof  that  these  knightly 
Bound  Tables  were  founded  on  the  Bomances,  and  not  viot  versa, 

» F.  Walther,  Das  alu  Wales,  Bonn,  1859,  p.  272. 

'Loth,  Mabinogion,  I,  p.  17. 

»  Oott,  geL  Am,,  1890,  p.  796,  note. 

^Loth  and  2iimmer,  he  cU,,  and  DasAUe  Wales,  p.  267. 
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in  1616.  It  ooncems  "the  gorsedd  or  court  under  the 
authorily  of  which  the  Eisteddfod  is  held  as  a  sort  of 
session^  as  its  name  indicates^  for  letters  and  music.  The 
gorsedd  is  held  in  the  open  air^  a  circle  of  stones  being 
formed,  with  a  stone  bigger  than  the  others  in  the  middle ; 
the  proceedings  are  opened  with  prayer  by  the  presiding 
dmid  as  he  is  called;  afterwards  he  goes  on  to  admit  to 
d^rees  the  candidates  recommended  by  persons  technically 
competent  to  do  so.  When  all  the  business  is  over,  the 
company  goes  in  a  procession  to  the  building  fixed  for  hold- 
ing the  Eisteddfod,  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  announced 
at  a  gorsedd  held  a  year  at  least  previously.  As  r^ards  the 
gorsedd  itself,  the  rule  is  ^  that  it  be  held  in  a  conspicuous 
place  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  country  and  the  lord 
in  authority,  and  that  it  be  face  to  face  with  the  sun  and  the 
eye  of  light,  as  there  is  no  power  to  hold  a  gorsedd  under 
cover  or  at  night,  but  only  where  and  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
visible  in  the  heavens.' ''  ^     Can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt 

that  we  have  here  a  remnant  of  some  primitive  pagan  rite? 
The  ceremony  of  placing  the  stones  in  a  circle  suggests 

a  connection  with  the  roundness  of  Arthur's  Table.     "  It 

^  Khys,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Beligion  cm  iUusirated  by  Otitic 
Heatkendomy  London,  1898,  pp.  208-9.  The  Oentury  Dictionary  derives 
KiUddfod  from  two  Welsh  words  meanmg  sitting  and  cireU,  For  the  circle 
of  stones  within  which  a  gorsedd  is  held,  see  Oambrian  Joumaly  1855,  p. 
155,  and  1857,  pp.  8  aeg.  On  p.  100  (1857) ,  it  is  stated  that  the  stones  or 
Uuf  of  the  circle  are  used  as  chairs ;  also  that  there  may  be  four  such  meet- 
ings in  a  year,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  St.  John's  Festival. 
On  p.  310  of  the  same  volume  occurs  the  following  account :  *'A  meeting 
^  the  Gorsedd  was  held  last  Alban  Elved  on  the  hill  of  Bryn  Castell  y 
Brenhiii,  near  St  Bride's  Major,  in  Glamorgan,  where  an  appropriate 
code  of  stones  had  been  constructed  for  the  occasion  by  the  joint  labor  of 
Kyeral  of  the  inhabitants.''  To  this  spot  the  company  marched  in  pro- 
casion ;  certain  persons  entered  the  bardic  enclosure  where  the  introductory 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  ancient  usage  were  held.  The  president  ascended 
the  Maen  Arch  and  took  his  station  in  the  ''eye  of  light,"  or  the  radial 
Kpretentation  of  the  Divine  Name,  etc 
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would  be  interesting  to  understand  the  signification  of 
term  Round  Table,"  says  Rhys.^    "  On  the  whole  it  is 
table,  probably,  and  not  its  roundness  that  is  the  &ct 
which  to  call  attention,  as  it  possibly  means  that  Arthui 
court  was  the  first  early  court  where  those  present  sat  at 
table  at  all  in  Britain.     No  such  a  thing  as  a  common  tabh 
figures  at  Conchobar's  court  or  any  other  described  in  th^^ 
old  legends  of  Ireland,  and  the  same  applies,  we  believe,  tc^ 
those  of  the  old  Norsemen."     However  intently  we  fix  our^ 
attention  on  the  table,  we  must  still  remember  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the   Celts  toward   circular  edifices.     The  old 
Irish  houses  were  round,^  as  were  also  the  ordinary  Welsh 
houses,'  and  the  Brochs  of  Scotland.*     The  palace  of  the 
Ulster  kings  near  Deny  is  a  circular  building  of  uncemented 
stones,*  and  the  only  structure  at  Tara  not  round  or  oval 
was  the  banqueting  hall.^     It  would,  indeed,  be  practically 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  stone  circles  and  oval  or  circular 
mounds  scattered  over  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  described  by  travelers  and  archseologists. 
While  roundness  is  not  exclusively  a  Celtic  feature,  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic.     By  the  populace,  such  mounds 

^  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  9. 

*  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,  New  York,  1903,  n, 
p.  20 ;  D*  Arbois  de  JubaiDville,  LiUh-aJture  GeUique,  i,  197. 

'Rhys  and  Brynmore  Jones,  The  Welsh  People,  New  York,  1900,  p.  200. 

*  Joseph  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  Edinburgh,  1883,  ch.  rv. 
See  p.  206,  ''The  circular  wall  ....  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Celtic 
construction.'' 

*  Joyce,  Social  Hist.,  u,  37. 

^Id,,  85.  Tradition  assigns  a  circular  feasting  place  to  one  of  the  early 
Irish  kings.  ''On  montre  encore  aujourd'hui,  sur  la  montagne  de  Tara, 
r  emplacement  de  la  forteresse  ou  rath  de  Lo^air^  Cest  une  enoeinte 
circulaire  form^  par  deux  rangs  de  foss^  concentriques,  avec  rejet  de  terre 
en  dedans.  Le  roi  d'Irlande  se  fit  enterrer  pr^  de  1^  en  m^oire  des  bona 
festins  qu'il  y  avait  faits  avec  ses  fidMes  vassaux,''  LitL  Odiique,  i,  180. 
Moreover,  the  origin  of  the  rath  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  Nemed.,  tci, 
II,  90. 
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and  stone  circles  are  in  Great  Britain  frequently  connected 
with  the  name  of  Arthur.  It  is  true  that  other  objects  also 
bear  his  name,  as  Arthur's  Grave,  Chair,  Cups  and  Saucers, 
Bed,  Oven,  Seat,  Hill,  Fountain,  Camp;^  and  monuments 
are  also  connected  with  other  popular  names,  such  as  Robin 
Hood  *  and  Fingal,*  but  Arthur  is  the  most  general  favorite, 
and  he  is  especially  associated  with  what  are  called  Round 
Tables. 

The  foUowmg  examples  may  be  cited :— "On  an  eminence 
adjoining  the  park  of  Mocras  Court,  in  Brecknockshire,  is  a 
la^  and  peculiar  kmd  of  British  cromlech,  called  Arthur's 
Table.    And  at  the  once  famous  city,  now  the  decayed  village 
of  Caerleon  upon  Usk, — ^the  Isca  Silurum  of  Antoninus, 
where  the   second  Augustan   Legion  was,  during   a   long 
period,  in  garrison, — are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, in  a  bank  of  earth  heaped  up  in  an  oval  form 
fflxteoi  feet  high,  and  now  called  Arthur's  Round  Table."  ^ 
Between  Castle  Cary  and  Yeovil,  there  is  a  hill,  encircled 
by  four  trenches  and  walls,  containing  about  twenty  acres 
foil  of  ruins,  which  is  by  antique  report  one  of  the  places  of 
Arthur's  Bound  Table.*     "  Near  Denbigh  '  there  is,  in  the 

^K.  T.  Glennie,  Arthurian  Localities^  Edinburgh,  1869  ;  Chalmer*8  Oi/e- 
^otia^  London,  1810,  i,  244,  note  m.  There  are  also  the  Great  and  Little 
Aithur  among  the  Scilly  Isles,  interesting  for  their  barrows.  The  earliest 
Wwn  reference  to  an  Arthurian  locality  dates  from  the  year  1113  in 
Gominll,  ^'ubi  ostenderunt  nobis  cathedram  et  fumum  illius  famosi 
ncondom  iabaliig  Britannorum  regis  Arturi  ipsamque  terram  ejusdem 
^^itori  €886  dicebant" — Zimmer,  Za,  Jurfranz.  Sprache  und  Litt.f  xiu,  K)9. 

'£.  g.,  Bobin  Hood's  Pennystone.  ''It  is  fathered  upon  Bobin  Hood, 
(mose  that  noted  outlaw  was  much  in  these  parts,  and  the  country  people 
^  attribate  evexything  of  the  marvelous  to  him,  as  in  GomwaU  they  do 
to  King  Arthur." — Arehosoloffia,  n,  862.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Bobin  Hood  became  Lord,  and  Maid  Marian  Lady,  of  the  May.  Strutt, 
8pom  and  PoafMies,  312. 

'Grcies  in  Boteshire,  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  v,  52. 

'B.  T.  Glennie,  Arthurian  Localitiesy  p.  9. 

*id,  p.  10^  citing  Selden's  note  on  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  Works,  n,  724. 
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and  'tis  possible  enough  that  it  might  be  a  Justing-place. . . . 
However,  that  it  was  never  designed  for  a  place  of  strength, 
appears  from  the  trenches  being  on  the  in-side.  Near  this, 
is  another  great  Fort  of  Stones,  heap'd  up  in  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  opening  towards  it;  call'd  by  some  King 
Arthur's  Castle,  and  by  others  Mayburgh  (or  as  vulgarly 
Maybrough)  which  probably  is  but  a  modem  name."  ^  At 
Stirling  there  is  still  another  Round  Table  of  Arthur.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Barbour's  Bruce,  in  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Cbmplaynt  of  the  Papingo,^  and  in  William  of  Worcester's 
Itinerary,^  but  it  is  now  called  the  King's  Knot.  "Within 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  royal  gardens,  is  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
King's  Knot,  consisting  of  a  central  mound  in  the  form  of  a 
table,  surrounded  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  by  another  in 
the  form  of  a  bench,  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  again  at  a 
greater  distance  by  a  kind  of  low  esplanade,  and  this  once 
more  by  what  appear  to  have  been  canals  or  ditches."  ^ 

*  Qunden,  817-81S ;  see  also  Arth,  Loc,  74.  Scott  mentions  this  place  in 
tlie  Bridal  cf  IWermmn,  Oanto  i,  J  vii,  and  note.  Murray's  Guide  (1869) 
deicfibeB  Mayboroitgh  as  ''  a  drcolar  enclosore,  about  100  yards  in  diameter, 
lormed  by  a  broad  ridge  of  rounded  stones,  heaped  up  to  a  height  of  16 
feeL"  In  the  centre  is  a  large  roughly  hewn  ^ne.  Note  the  connection 
of  Arthur's  Bound  Table  with  May. 

'  JSmee,  ed.  John  Jamieson,  Glasgow,  1869,  Book  ix,  L  559 : 

"And  be  newth  the  castell  went  thai  sone, 
Bycht  by  the  Bound  Table  away." 

In  a  DoCe,  p.  438,  are  printed  Lyndsay's  lines : 

''Adieu,  fair  Snowdoun,  with  thy  towris  hie, 
Thy  chapell  royal,  park,  and  tabill  round ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dwell  in  the.'' 

'Bex  Arthurus  custodiebat  le  round  table  in  castro  de  Styrlyng  aliter 
SoowdoQ  West  Castle.    Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books^  i,  57. 

*New  SiaL  Acet.,  vm,  406 ;  Arth,  Loc,  42.  Arthur's  Oven  is  also  at  this 
Bpot;  New  StaL  Aeet,,  vm,  357,  and  Oamden,  921 :  Camden  speaks  of  '*  a 
coofoa'd  appearance  of  a  little  antient  city  ....  (the  conmion  people)  call 
itGunelot." 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  objects  thus 
oommonly  known  as  Arthur^s  Round  Table  could  possibly 
have  been  used  as  a  banqueting  board,  nor  do  they  often 
resemble  a  table  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  holding  of  a  Round  Table  Tournament  could  have 
given  its  name  to  a  place ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  these 
particular  spots  no  such  tournaments  are  known  to  have 
taken  place,  in  some  none  could  have  taken  place,  while  at 
the  castles  at  which  these  sports  were  actually  held,  there 
are  no  Round  Tables  known  to  the  peasantry.  Much  allow- 
ance may  also  be  made  for  the  exaggeration  of  popular 
fancy,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  big  stone,  a 
mound,  a  wall,  and  a  druidical  circle,  should  each  and  all 
have  suggested  a  Round  Table.  Some  other  explanation 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

A  hint  is  ftimished  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Merlin 
Romance,  the  erection  of  the  circle  at  Stonehenge  by  Uther 
as  a  monument  to  his  dead  brother  and  to  the  others  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Salisbury,  immediately  precedes  the 
founding  of  the  Round  Table.^  In  Geoffrey  the  erection  of 
this  Giants'  Dance  is  ascribed  to  Aurelius,  though  Uther  is 
the  one  who,  with  Merlin's  assistance,  brings  the  stones  from 
Ireland.^  When  they  are  ready,  Aurelius  summons  all  the 
people  at  Pentecost  tp  celebrate  the  erection  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  with  great  joy  and  honor.^  The  feast  is  regally 
held  for  four  days,  and  on  this  occasion  Aurelius  crowns 
himself,  fills  all  vacant  positions,  and  rewards  his  followers 
with  gifts,  all  of  which  circumstances  are  exactly  reproduced 
in  Arthur's  great  feast  at  Pentecost  described  ftirther  on.* 

While  many  circles  and  mounds  were  sepulchral,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  also  used  for  religious  rites 

^Boman,  53  ;  Huthy  92.  'Bk.  yiu,  ch.  x  acq, 

*I<L,  ch.  xn.  *I(Ly  Bk.  ix,  ch.  xn. 
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^d  other  popular  gatherings.^     There  is,  indeed,  a  curious 

connection  between  tbe  abodes  of  the  dead  and  the  festivities 

^f  the  folk.     The  great  stated  assemblies  of  the  Irish  took 

pUoe  at  well  known  pagan  cemeteries,'  and  in  England, 

even  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  fiiirs  were  held  in  church- 

jards,  till  the  scandal  of  it  drove  them  to  less  sacred  spots.' 

It  is  certain  that  local  tradition  and  nomenclature  frequently 

point  out  these  sepulchral  monuments  as  places  of  assembly 

and  of  worship.*    At  some  of  them,  indeed,  ceremonials  of 

ancient  origin  have,  till  quite  recently,  continued  to  be  held. 

£mile  Souvestre  writes :  *  "  Cfitait  encore  le  temps  des 

anciens  usages;   tous  les  jeunes  gens  et  toutes  les  jeunes 

filles,  non  mari6s,  depuis  seize  ans  jusqu'^  trente,  se  r6nuis- 

saient  ce  jour-Ul  sur  une  lande,  pr^s  d'une  ville  de  Korigana,^ 

pour  danser  librement  loin  des  yeux  de  leurs  parents.     Les 

jeunes  filles  portaient  k  leurs  justins  du  lin  en  fleurs,  et  les 

jeunes  gar9ons  h  leurs  chapeaux,  des  6pis  verts.    Au  moment 

d'^itrer  en  danse,  chaque  amoureux  prenait  son  amoureuse 

par  le  main,  il  la  conduisait  au  grand  dolmen,  tous  deux  y 

• 

^  Forbes  Leslie,  Early  Races  cf  Scotland,  Edinbuigh,  1866,  ch.  v  and  ch. 
IX ;  James  FraBer,  Transae,  Inverness  SdenHf,  Soc  and  Field  Clubf  vol.  n, 
1880-83,  p.  379. 

'Joyce,  Social HisLy  u,  434. 

'  Hampson,  Medii  Aevi  Kaiendariumy  i,  355. 

*Jour,  Anthropol.  Inst.,  vol.  30,  pp.  61-69  ;  ArchcBologiay  xxi,  460,  *'The 
Kirk,"  a  circle;  New  Siai.  AceLy  m,  61,  Tumulus,  by  tradition  the  site  of 
a  pagan  altar :  the  road  leading  to  it  is  called  the  £[azalgate,  £[axa  mean- 
ing high-priesteaB.  id.,  451,  at  Morebottle  and  Mow,  a  circle  named  the 
Trysting  Stones,  and  another  the  Tryst  Chalmer's  Caledonia,  i,  81,  Beton 
HUl,  a  tumulus  in  Dumfriesshire  ;  AreJuzologia,  xxn,  410,  ^'  In  the  High- 
lands dadum  signifies  both  a  circle  of  stones  and  a  place  of  worship."  See 
also  Rhys,  CeUic  Heathendom,  194-5,  remarks  on  the  circular  shrine  to 
Apollo  in  the  island  of  the  Hyperboreans  with  the  harping  and  chanting 
of  the  citizens  in  honor  of  the  Sun-god  ;  and  p.  204,  on  sacred  mounds. 

^Le  Foyer  BreUm,  Paris,  1864,  n,  25-26.  In  a  note,  it  is  stated  that 
this  usage  still  exists  in  the  mountains  of  Gomouailles  and  in  Vannes. 

*  A  dmidical  circle. 
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d^posaient  fleurs  et  ^pis^  et  ils  4taient  s(irs  de  les  retrouver 
aussi  frais  k  Pheure  du  depart  sMls  avaient  6t6  fidMes.^' 

In  the  Pyrenees  near  Bielle,  at  a  large  stone  circle,  there 
are  great  festivities  in  the  month  of  May  among  the 
peasantry,  who  dance  and  amuse  themselves  under  the  ti'ees.* 
At  St.  Wconards  in  Herefordshire,  the  platform  of  a  round 
tumulus  was  tlie  usual  scene  of  village  fttes,  the  spot 
generally  chosen  for  morris-dancing,  and  a  poplar  tree  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  was  used  as  the  village  May  pole.^  On 
Whiteborough  (a  large  tumulus  witli  a  fosse  round  it)  on 
St.  Stephen^s  Do^vn,  near  Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  there 
was  formerly  a  great  bonfire  on  Midsummer  Eve,  round 
which  parties  of  wrestlers  contended  for  small  prizes.*  At 
the  Kirk,  a  circle  in  Scotland,  "  upon  the  afternoon  of  every 
Easter  Monday,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kirkby  resorted 
to  the  circle,  where  all  his  tenants  met  him,  and  games  of 
wrestling,  dancing,  hurling,  and  leaping  ensued.''  The  last 
lord  who  attended  broke  his  thigh  in  one  of  the  games,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  discontinued.*  Further  examples 
of  rites  at  stone  circles  on  Beltane  day  are  recorded  in 
Jamieson's  Scotiuih  Dictionary^  Enough  has  probably  been 
prasented  to  establisli  a  connection  between  these  ancient 
relics  and  certain  popular  agricultural  festivals. 

If,  then,  Arthur  were  a  patron  of  agriculture,  and  if  his 
Round  Table  were  originally  one  of  these  festivals,  we  could 
readily  understand  how  so  many  circles  and  mounds  came  to 
be  known  by  his  name.  They  were  the  spots  at  which 
rustic  Round  Tables  were  held. 

To  find  this  great  monarch  of  romance  the  central  figure 

'  Archaolog,  Joum.f  xxvii,  225  seq.^  Megalithic  Itemains  in  the  Department 
of  the  Ba88es-PyrSn£e8. 

'  Wright,  The  Oclty  the  Romany  and  tl^e  Saxon,  London,  1875,  p.  89. 

'  Brand,  Popular  Antiquitieaj  London,  1853,  i,  318. 

*  ArchcEologia,  xxxi,  450.    Note  the  apparent  equality  of  lord  and  tenants. 

^  S.  V.  Beltane,  see  also  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  in,  262. 
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<>f  a  group  of  farmers   and  herdsmen  should  occasion  no 

^^irprise.     It  is  the  habit  of  aetiological  myths  to  take  on 

"^e  form  of  heroic  adventures.^     Even  in  the  brilliant  court, 

^^veloped  by  the  later  writers,  we  are  occasionally  startled 

"y  some  trace  of  primitive  barbarism  or  of  the  struggle  of 

"^civilized  man  for  subsistence.     Poetic  lovers  hardly  like 

^o    think  of  Tristan  caring  for  his  uncle's  pigs.     Yet  the 

°^ore  authentic  the  tale,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  corn-field, 

the  pasture,  and  the  forest.     Pagan  Britain  was  a  savage 

l^d.     "  In  the  centuries  with  which  we  are  dealing,"  says 

"•hys,  speaking  of  early  historic  times,  "  Wales  presented  a 

pliysical  aspect  very  different  from  that  which  it  does  to-day. 

The  greater  part  was  waste  land  on  which  the  foot  of  man 

r^ly  trod,  mere  boulder-strewn  moorland,  or  boggy  tract. 

•  .  .     The  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  Welsh  centred 

round  the  timber-built  houses  of  the  kings,  princes,  lords  or 

uchelwyr  which  were  scattered  in  the  valleys  and  on   the 

lower  slopes  of  the  hills."  ^    At  every  such  centre  would 

naturally  be  held  the  May,  Mid-summer  and  autumn  festivals 

universal  among  primitive  peoples.     There  may  have  been 

in  very  early  times  a  priest-king  to  perform  the  sacred  rites,^ 

and  just  as  at  Rome  this  priest-king  took  the  place  of  the 

individual  farm-owner,*  so  here   the   separate   agricultural 

festivals   might   readily  have   been    merged    into   a   single 

general  one. 

However  this  may  be,  the  May  gatherings  of  Arthurian 
legend  are,  as  Zimmer  has  pointed  out,  founded  upon  the 
general  customs  of  Celtic  antiquity.*  At  Conchobar's  feasts 
thirty  heroes  were  assembled,  and  women  were  also  present, 

'  See,  for  example,  Mannhardt,  Myth,  Forsch,,  p.  12  aeq.  For  agricultural 
stories  becoming  romantic,  Nutt,  Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakegpeare^  London, 
1900. 

'  Welsh  People,  p.  247.  '  Frazer,  Oolden  Bough,  i,  7. 

♦Mannhardt,  Myth.  Forseh,,  195-6.  *  GoU.  gd.  Am,,  1890,  p.  518. 
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as  was  usual  at  such  gatherings.  During  the  year  there 
were  in  ancient  Ireland  three  great  public  festivals :  on 
May  Ist  (beltene)  annually  at  Tara;  at  Midsummer  (August 
Ist)  annually  at  Tailtin,  and  every  three  years  at  Carman 
and  at  Cruachan ;  and  at  the  end  of  summer,  from  three 
days  before  to  three  days  after  November  1st,  at  Emain. 
The  court  of  the  prince  was  the  centre  to  which  the  heroes 
came  and  from  which  many  of  the  adventures  of  the  old 
heroic  tales  took  their  start.* 

The  fair  at  Carman  included  races  and  sports,  law-mak- 
ing, music,  story-telling,  and  the  exchange  of  merchandise, 
as  well  as  feasting  and  religious  exercises.  In  origin  it  is 
evidently  agricultural,  the  legend  being  that  it  was  held  in 
honor  of  Carman,  whose  magic  charms  had  blighted  the  land 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan,  and  who  lay  buried  under  a 
mound  upon  the  plain.  "  Com  and  milk  (were  promised) 
to  them  for  holding  it,  and  that  the  sway  of  no  province  in 
Erin  should  be  upon  them,  and  brave  kingly  heroes  with 
them,  and  prosperity  in  every  household,  and  every  fruit  in 
great  abundance,  and  plentiful  supplies  from  their  waters. 
And  failure  and  early  grayness  of  their  young  kings,  if  they 
did  not  hold  it.^^ » 

*0*  Curry,  Marmen  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  JrisA,  in,  529.     There  ia 
also  a  mortuary  significance  : 

Twenty  one  raths  of  enduring  fame, 
In  which  hosts  are  under  earth  confined  : 
A  conspicuous  cemetery  of  high  renown, 
By  the  side  of  delightful  noble  Carman. 
Seven  mounds  without  touching  each  other, 
Where  the  dead  have  often  been  lamented  ; 
Seven  plains,  sacred  without  a  house. 
For  the  funeral  games  of  Carman. 

See  also  the  account  of  these  festivities  in  Joyce,  /Socio/  HisLf  n,  434  m^., 
and  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom,  4G9  8eq.  The  importance  of  keeping  "early 
grayness"  from  their  young  kings  is  fully  explained  in  Frazer's  CMden 
Bough,  KiUing  the  Chd,  n,  6  teq. 
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In  many  of  his  characteristics  Arthur  is  distinctly  con- 
nected with  agriculture.^     Myths  of  the  sun,  of  dawn,  day 
and    night,   of  summer  and   winter,  seem  to   be  vaguely 
intermingled  with  the  adventures  of  his  knights.     He  is, 
in  Wolfram^s  phrase,  the  May  man,*  and  his  Round  Table 
IS  properly  held  at  Pentecost,  which  is  identical  according  to 
*i^e  old  style  with  May  day  or  Beltane.*    This  fsLct  is  signifi- 
^^^nt.    We  know  that  aetiological  myths  have  been  invented 
^o  explain  customs  which  have  ceased  to  be  understood  and 
^*^t  this  process  has  been  noted  particularly  in  connection 
^th   agricultural    ceremonial.*     Under    favorable    circum- 
^^ces,    the   primitive   rites   of  the   ancient    Celts,    dimly 
^'irviving  in  the   tradition   of  a  warlike   age,   must   have 
originated  just  such  explanations.    We  are  led,  therefore,  to 
^k  for  the  features  of  the  Round  Table  in  the  mass  of 
folk  custom  concerned  with  May  day  festivities. 

We  may  b^in  with  the  general  description  given  by 
Stabbs  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses  of  a  jollification  that  took 
place  "against  Maie-day,  Whitsimday,  or  some  other  time 
of  the  year :  *^  "  They  have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoke  of  oxen, 
every  oxe  havying  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tyed  on  the 
tippe  of  his  homes,  and  these  oxen  draw  home  this  Maie 
poole  (this  stinckyng  idoU  rather),  which  is  covered  all  over 
with  flowers  and  hearbes,  bounde  rounde  aboute  with  stringes, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  somtyme  painted  with 
variable  colours,  with  twoo  or  three  himdred  men,  women 
and  children  foUowyng  it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus 
beyng  reared  up,  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  streamyng 
on  the  toppe,  they  strawe  the  grounde  aboute,  binde  greene 

^  Bhys,  Arth,  Leg,,  ch.  ii. 
'  "Artus  der  meienboere  man/'  st  281,  1.  16. 
'See  ^eu;  Eng.  Did,  and  Jamieson's  Scottish  Diet,,  s.  v.  BeUaiie, 
*  Mannhaidt,  Wcdd-  und  Fddkultej  Berlin,   1877,  p.   229  seq, ;  Frazer, 
OMm  Bough,  treatment  of  myths  of  Adonis,  Dionysus,  Attis,  etc. 
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boughes  about  it,  sett  up  sommer  haules,  bowers,  and  arbours, 
hard  by  it.  And  then  fall  they  to  banquet  and  feast,  to  leap 
and  daunce  aboute  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  their  idoUes,  whereof  this  is  a  perfect  patterne,  or 
rather  the  thyng  itself."  ^  That  such  festivities  were  held 
all  over  Europe  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  it  is  useless  to 
exemplify  them  further  or  to  dwell  upon  the  character  of  the 
ceremonial.  Certain  features  from  Celtic  Britain,  however, 
bring  us  very  close  to  the  fragmentary  records  preserved  in 
the  Romances  concerning  Arthur's  Round  Table. 

I  quote  from  Frazer : '  "In  the  central  Highlands  of 
Scotland  bonfires,  known  as  the  Beltane  fires,  were  formerly 
kindled  with  great  ceremony  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the 
traces  of  human  sacrifices  at  them  were  particularly  clear 
and  unequivocal.  The  custom  of  lighting  the  bonfires  lasted 
in  many  places  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  ceremony  by  writers  of  that  period 
present  such  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  of  primitive 
heathendom  surviving  in  our  own  country  that  I  will  repro- 
duce them  in  the  words  of  their  authors.  The  fullest  of 
the  descriptions,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  one  bequeathed  to 
us  by  John  Ramsay,  laird  of  Ochtcrtyre,  near  Stirlini):,  the 
patron  of  Bums  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From 
his  voluminous  manuscripts,  written  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  selection  has  been  publisht*d  in 
recent  years.  The  follo\ving  account  of  Beltane  is  extracted 
from  a  chapter  dealing  with  Highland  superstitions.  Rirasay 
says  :  '  But  the  most  considerable  of  the  Druidical  festivals 
is  that  of  Beltane  or  May-day,  which  was  lately  observed  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  with  extraordinary  ceremonies. 
Of  later  years  it  is  chiefly  attended  to  by  young  people, 
persons  advanced  in  years  considering  it  as  inconsistent  with 

*  Frazer,  O.  B.,  i,  203  ;  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  310. 
^G,B.,  m,  259-261. 
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their  gravity  to  give  it  any  countenance.  Yet  a  number  of 
drcumstances  relative  to  it  may  be  collected  from  tradition^ 
or  the  conversation  of  very  old  people,  who  witnessed  this 
feast  in  their  youth,  when  the  ancient  rites  were  better 
observed. 

*  This  festival  is  called  in  Gaelic  BeaJrtene — i.  e.,  the  fire 

of  Bel.  .  .  .     Like  the  other  public  worship  of  the  Druids, 

^e  Beltane  feast  seems  to  have  been  performed  on  hills  or 

eminences.     They  thought  it  degrading  to  him  whose  temple 

18  the  universe  to  suppose  that  he  would  dwell  in  any  house 

n^de  with  hands.     Their  sacrifices  were  therefore  offered  in 

^te  open  air,  frequently  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  where  they 

^ere  presented  with  the  grandest  views  of  nature,  and  were 

nearest  the  seat  of  warmth  and  order.     And,  according  to 

tradition,  such  was  the  manner  of  celebrating  this  festival  in 

the  Highlands  within  the  last  hundred  years.     But  since  the 

decline  of  superstition,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  the  people 

of  each  hamlet  on  some  hill  or  rising  ground  around  which 

their  cattle  were  pasturing.    Thither  the  young  folks  repaired 

in  the  morning  and  cut  a  trench,  on  the  summit  of  which  a 

seat  of  turf  was  formed  for  the  company.    And  in  the  middle 

a  pile  of  wood  or  other  fuel  was  placed,  which  of  old  they 

kindled  with  iem-eigin — L  e.,  forced  fire  or  need  fire,  .  .  . 

'After  kindling  the  bonfire  with  the  teinr-eigin  the  company 
prepared  their  victuals.  And  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  meal  they  amused  themselves  a  while  in  singing  and 
dancing  round  the  fire.  Towards  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  person  who  officiated  as  master  of  the  feast 
produced  a  large  cake  baked  with  ^gs  and  scalloped  round 
the  edge,  called  am  bonnach  bealMne — L  e.,  the  Beltane  cake. 
It  was  divided  into  a  number  of  pieces,  and  distributed  in 
great  form  to  the  company.  There  was  one  particular  piece 
which  whoever  got  was  called  cailledch  beoMne — i,  6.,  the 
Beltane  carlincy  a  term  of  great  reproach.    Upon  his  being 
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known,  part  of  the  company  laid  hold  of  him  and  made  a 
show  of  putting  him  into  the  fire ;  but  the  majority  inter- 
posing, he  was  rescued.  And  in  some  places  they  laid  him 
flat  on  the  groimd,  making  as  if  they  would  quarter  him. 
Afterwards,  he  was  pelted  with  egg-shells,  and  retained  the 
odious  appellation  during  the  whole  year.  And  while  the 
feast  was  fresh  in  people^s  memory,  they  affected  to  speak 
of  the  cailleach  beaJr-tine  as  dead.'  " 

From  the  parish  of  Anstruther,  Wester,  the  following  is 
reported : — "  On  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.  a  festival  called 
Beltan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  by  the 
cow-herds,  who  assemble  by  scores  in  the  fields,  to  dress  a 
dinner  for  themselves,  of  boiled  milk  and  ^gs.  These 
dishes  they  eat  with  a  sort  of  cakes  baked  for  the  occasion, 
and  having  small  lumps  in  the  form  of  nipples  raised  all 
over  the  surface.''  *  To  return  to  Frazer : — "In  the  northern 
part  of  Wales,  that  other  great  Celtic  region  of  Britain,  it 
used  to  be  customary  for  every  family  to  make  a  great 
bonfire  called  Cod  Ooeth  on  Hallowe'en.  The  fire  was 
kindled  on  the  most  conspicuous  spot  near  the  house ;  and 
when  it  had  nearly  gone  out  every  one  threw  into  the  ashes 
a  white  stone,  which  he  had  first  marked.  Then  having 
said  their  prayers  roiind  the  fire,  they  went  to  bed.  Next 
morning,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  they  came  to  search  out 
the  stones,  and  if  any  one  of  them  was  found  to  be  missing, 
they  had  a  notion  that  the  person  who  threw  it  would  die 
before  he  saw  another  Hallowe'en.  A  writer  on  Wales  says 
'  that  the  autumnal  fire  is  still  kindled  in  North  Wales,  being 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  November,  and  is  attended  by 
many  ceremonies ;  such  as  running  through  the  fire  and 
smoke,  each  casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all  running  off 
at  the  conclusion  to  escape  from  the  black  short-tailed  sow. 

^Sinclair,  StaL  AccL,  v,  84. 
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...     On  the  following  morning  the  stones  are  searched  for 

in  llie  fire,  and  if  any  be  missings  they  betide  ill  to  those 

who   threw  them   in.^    According  to  Professor  Rhys,  the 

habit   of  celebrating   Hallowe'en   by   lighting   bonfires   on 

the  hills  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct  in  Wales,  and  men  still 

living  can  remember  how  the  people  who  assisted  at  the 

bonfires  would  wait  till  the  last  spark  was  out  and  then. 

would  suddenly  take  to  their  heels,  shouting  at  the  top  of 

their  voices,  *  The  cropped  black  sow  seize  the  hindmost ! ' 

The  saying,  as  Professor  Rhys  justly  remarks,  implies  that 

originally  one  of  the  company  became  a  victim  in  dead 

earnest .  . .    We  can  now  understand  why  in  Lower  Brittany 

every  person  throws  a  pebble  into  the  midsummer  bon-fire. 

Doubtless  here,  as  in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

omens  of  life  and  death  have  at  one  time  or  other  been 

drawn  from  the  position  and  state  of  the  pebbles  on  the 

morning  of  All  Saints'  Day.    The  custom,  thus  found  among 

three  separate  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock,  probably  dates 

from  a  period  before  their  dispersion,  or  at  least  from  a  time 

when  alien  races  had  not  yet  driven  home  the  wedges  of 

separation  between  them.^'  ^ 

Again : — "  Far  more  important  in  Scotland,  however, 
Hum  the  midsummer  fires  were  the  bonfires  kindled  on 
Allhallow  Even  or  Hallowe'en,  that  is  on  the  thirty-first 
of  October,  the  day  preceding  All  Saints'  or  AUhallows' 
Day.  .  .  .  Like  the  Beltane  fires  on  the  first  of  May,  they 
seem  to  have  prevailed  most  commonly  in  the  Perthshire 
Hi^lands.  On  the  evening  of  Hallowe'en  'the  young 
people  of  every  hamlet  assembled  upon  some  eminence  near 
the  houses.  There  they  made  a  bonfire  of  ferns  or  other 
fuel,  cut  the  same  day,  which  from  the  feast  was  called 
Samhrwig  or  Savnag,  a  fire  of  rest  and  pleasure.     Around  it 

*  CMden  Bough,  m,  295-297. 
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was  placed  a  circle  of  stones^  one  for  each  person  of  the 
£miilies  to  whom  they  belonged.  And  when  it  grew  dark 
the  bonfire  was  kindled,  at  which  a  loud  shout  was  set  up. 
Then  each  person  taking  a  torch  of  ferns  or  sticks  in  his 
hand,  ran  round  the  fire  exulting ;  and  sometimes  they  went 
into  the  adjacent  fields,  where,  if  there  was  another  com- 
pany, they  visited  the  bonfire,  taunting  the  others  if  inferior 
in  any  respect  to  themselves.  After  the  fire  was  burned  out 
they  returned  home,  where  a  feast  was  prepared,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  mirth  and  diversions 
of  various  kinds.  Next  morning  they  repaired  betimes  to 
the  bonfire,  where  the  situation  of  the  stones  was  examined 
with  much  attention.  If  any  of  them  were  misplaced,  or  if 
the  print  of  a  foot  could  be  discerned  near  any  particular 
stone,  it  was  imagined  that  the  person  for  whom  it  was  set 
would  not  live  out  the  year.  Of  late  years  this  is  less 
attended  to,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sure  prediction.  The  Hallowe'en  fire 
is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  Low  Country ;  but  on 
the  western  coast  and  in  the  isles  it  is  never  kindled,  though 
the  night  is  spent  in  merriment  and  entertainments.' "  ^ 

From  Callander,  Perthshire,  the  Rev.  James  Robertson 
reports  a  similar  custom  on  All  Saints'  Even :  "  They  set 
up  bonfires  in  every  village.  When  the  bonfire  is  consumed, 
die  ashes  are  carefully  collected  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 
There  is  a  stone  put  in,  near  the  circumference,  for  every 
person  of  the  several  families  interested  in  the  bonfire ;  and 
whatever  stone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  injured  befijre 
the  next  morning,  the  person  represented  by  the  stone  is 
devoted  or  fey ;  and  is  supposed  not  to  live  twelve  months 
from  that  day."  * 

^  Oolden  Bought  m,  293-4,  quoting  John  Ramsay. 
'Sinclair^  StaL  Acct,^  xi,  621 ;  also  Chlden  Bough,  in,  294. 
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In  this  case  we  have  a  circle  of  stones,  each  stone  repre- 
senting a  person  who  takes  part  in  the  ceremony.     Can  we 
not    equate  this  circumstance  with  the  feet  that  the  name  of 
e^very  Bound  Table  knight  appears  on  the  seat  provided 
for  him? 

A  still  closer  parallel  from  Callender  remains  to  be  cited. 
"  The  people  of  this  district  have  two  customs,  which  are 
&st  wearing  out,  not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  Highlands, 
^lid  therefore  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of,  while  they  remain. 
Upon  the  first  of  May,  which  is  called  Bel-tan  or  Bal-tcin 
^y,  all  the  boys  in  a  township  or  hamlet,  meet  on  the 
^oors.     They  cut   a  table  in   the  green  sod,   of  a  round 
figure,  by  casting  a  trench  in  the  ground,  of  such  circum- 
ference as  to  hold  the  whole  company.     They  kindle  a  fire, 
and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a 
custard.     They  knead  a  cake  of  oatmeal  which  is  toasted  at 
the  embers  against  a  stone.    After  the  custard  is  eaten  up, 
they  divide  the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as 
possible  to  one  another  in   size   and   shape,  as   there   are 
persons  in  the  company.     They  daub  one  of  these  portions 
all  over  with  charcoal,  until  it  is  perfectly  black.     They  put 
all  the  bits  of  cake  into  a  bonnet.     Every  one,  blindfolded, 
draws  out  a  portion.     He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled 
to  the  last  bit.    Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted 
person  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baalj  whose  fevour  they 
mean  to  implore,  in  rendering  the  year  productive  of  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast.     There  is  little  doubt  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  offered  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  east,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  act 
of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  flames ;  with  which  the  ceremonies 
of  this  festival  are  closed."  ^ 


1  Sinclair,  StoL  Acd,,  xi,  620;  also  OcHden  Bough,  m,  262;  Brand,  i, 
224-5. 
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Here  at  last  we  have  for  the  repast  an  actual  round  table. 
It  is  crude  and  primitive,  it  is  true,  but  the  analogy  of 
classic  fable  leads  us  to  look  for  just  such  an  object.  From 
a  hint  of  this  sort  tlie  aetiological  fancy  passes  readily  to 
the  splendid  out-door  feast  on  the  meadow  which  Wolfram 
records. 

We  found  that  the  establishment  of  the  Roimd  Table  had 
a  rather  unintelligible  Christian  religious  significance.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  the  account  dealt  with 
an  original  heathen  ceremonial.  There  are  many  parallels 
in  the  legends  of  saints  invented  to  explain  local  customs 
and  in  the  adaptation  of  primitive  rites  to  churchly  uses. 
In  harmony  with  this  view  is  the  close  connection  of  the 
Round  Table  with  the  Grail,  in  which,  whatever  its  source, 
a  plenty  talisman  may  easily  be  discerned.*  Moreover, 
according  to  Wolfram,  the  Table  was  measured  by  moon- 
light on  the  grass,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
magical  significance.  While  Wace  ascribes  the  establishment 
of  it  to  Arthur,  the  Merlin  versions  ascribe  this  to  Uther, 
in  whom  we  recognize,  according  to  Rhys,^  one  of  the  names 
of  the  God  of  the  Underworld,  a  region  the  divinities  of 
which  are  very  generally  connected  with  agricidtural  observ- 
ances. Leodogran,  too,  though  we  know  little  about  him, 
may  well  have  had,  as  the  father  of  Guinevere,  a  mythological 
import.  That  Arthur,  on  a  high  feastday,  refrains  from 
eating  until  he  has  heard  of  some  adventure,  is  possibly 
connected  with  primitive  rites.^  But,  above  all,  the  fisict 
that  Qther  serves  the  knights  before  himself  eating,  is  hard 
to  explain  unless  it  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  ceremonial 
action  of  the  priest-king  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the 

^  Hertz,  Parz,f  pp.  430-432.  For  heathen  customs  transformed  into 
Christian,  see  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology^  tr.  Stallybrass,  London,  1883- 
1900,  I,  11 :  64 ;  n,  xxxiv  seq, 

*Arih.  Legend,  p.  9.  •HerU,  Part,,  512,  n.  126. 
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ordinal  head  of  the  fiunily/  while  the  partakers  of  the  common 
ntoal  meal  form  a  brotherhood  with  all  the  ties  of  blood 
I'^lationship. 

Ihe  presence  of  women  is  also  in  accord  with  the  usages 

of*  agricultural  festivals.     Indeed,  the  absolute  necessity  that 

eaoh  should  be  accompanied  by  her  knight  recalls  a  feature 

of    sympathetic   magic  frequently  indicated  by  worn-down 

fittrrivals.^     The  wreathed  heads,  the  procession,^  the  games, 

and  the  songs  of  the  jongleurs,  are  all  paralleled  in  the 

May  day  festivities.     Even   the   magnificence  of  Arthur's 

entertainments  is  a  natural  growth  from  the  idea  of  that 

plenty  for  the  obtaining  of  which  these  rites  were  held,  rites 

which  would   end   the   king's   grief  and  procure  for  him 

Mysterious  benefits  and  joys.*     The  three  usual  occasions 

^A  parallel  custom  is  preserved  by  Appian,  Bell.  Milhr.f  66 ;  ^'Mithra- 

^tes  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Stratius  on  a  lofty  pile  of  wood  on  a  high  hill 

scooiding  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  which  is  as  follows.     First  the 

bngB  themselves  cany  wood  to  the  heap.     Then  they  make  a  smaller  pile 

encircling  the  other  one,  on  which  (the  larger  one)  they  pour  milk,  honey, 

wine,  oil,  and  various  kinds  of  incense.    A  banquet  is  spread  on  the  ground 

for  those  present,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the  custom  at  Pasargada  in 

the  solemn  sacrifices  of  the  Persian  kings.''    See  Folk-Lorey  xv,  3,  p.  306. 

*  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  has  often  been  resorted  to  as  a  sympathetic 
charm  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  crops,  Golden  Bough,  n,  204-209. 
For  the  relation  of  the  marriage  of  the  May  pair  to  vegetation,  see  Mann- 
hardt)  BaumkuUus,  ch.  v.  Mock  marriage  on  May  day,  CMden  Bough,  ni, 
240.  Marriages  were  a  special  feature  of  the  fair  at  Tailltenn,  Joyce, 
Social  HisL,  n,  439.  This  notion  will  perhaps  explain  the  men's  refusal 
to  come  to  Eochaid  Airem's  feast  at  Tara  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
wife,  and  no  man  came  to  Tara  without  a  wife. — Bhys,  Studies  in  Arth, 
Leg.,  p.  24  ;  Zimmer,  OotL  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  p.  519. 

*  Only  in  Wolfram. 

*  See  p.  234,  above.  The  object  of  agricultural  rites,  as  Mannhardt  and 
Frazer  have  shown,  was  to  ward  off  evils  and  to  procure  benefits.  A  curious 
expression  of  this  idea  of  plenty  is  found  in  Layamon,  p.  544 ;  Merlin 
prophesied  that  '^a  king  should  come  of  Uther  Pendragon,  that  gleemen 
should  make  a  board  of  this  king's  breast,  and  thereto  sit  poets  very  good 
and  eat  their  will,  ere  they  should  thence  go,  and  wine-draughts  outdraw 
from  this  king's  tongue,  and  drink  and  revel  day  and  night ;  this  game 
ahdild  last  them  to  the  world's  end." 
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for  the  holding  of  Round  Tables  are  to  be  identified  with 
the  folk  festivals  of  May,  Midsummer,  and  November, 
common  among  Celtic,  as  well  as  other  peoples.  That  they 
recurred  with  perfect  regularity  is  indicated  by  Utlier's  rule 
commanding  the  vassals  to  attend  without  fiirther  summons. 
Even  the  duration  of  the  feasts,  either  four  or  eight  days,  is 
repeated  in  the  Irish  fairs  and  the  Welsh  Eisteddfodau.* 
The  names  of  the  knights  on  the  seats  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  circles  of  stones  representing  the  participants  in 
Scotch  and  Welsh  ceremonies,  and  the  siege  perilous,  which 
destroys  its  occupant  until  the  Grail  hero  shall  achieve  the 
adventure,  may  be  explained  as  a  survival  of  tlie  original 
human  sacrifice  which  we  find  preserved  to  the  present  day 
under  such  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  peasant  observances 
of  Europe.* 

There  is,  it  is  true,  no  mention  of  a  fire  at  Arthur's 
Round  Table,  a  feature  present  universally  in  beltane  festi- 
vals. But,  as  tlie  ancient  practices  were  transformed  to  fit 
them  for  representation  in  terms  of  courtly  manners,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  element  could  have  been  retained. 
San-jNIarte  perceives  in  the  fires  of  tlie  giant  of  Mt.  St. 
Michael,^  and  in  that  of  Kai  and  Bedwyr  on  the  summit 
of  Plinlimmon,*  a  hint  of  the  druidical  practice.*  A  more 
definite  hint  is  perhaps  conveyed  by  the  monuments  bearing 
the  name  of  Arthur's  Oven,  at  least  one  of  which  we  know 

'  Possibly  Ihb  was  originally  four  or  eight  nights,  the  Celtic  half  week 
or  week. 

*  For  the  mock  human  sacrifice  substituted  for  a  real  one,  see  Golden 
Boughy  II,  Ql  seq, 

'  Geoffrey,  Bk.  x,  ch.  iii.  *  Kilhwch  and  01  wen  in  Mabinogion. 

^*'£s  scheint  auf  druidischen  Feuerdienst  zu  deuten,  dessen  Andcnken 
jedoch  im  MJirchen  schon  vens'ischt  und  verblichen  ist"  Beitrdqe  zur 
brelonischen  wnd  celHach-germanischen  Heldenrnge^  Quedlingen,  1847,  p.  65.  Ig 
it  too  fanciful  to  imagine  that  the  attempted  burning  of  Guinevere,  of  Iseut, 
and  of  Lunet  might  have  originated  in  an  ancient  sacrifice  by  fire  ? 
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to   liave  been  thus  called  as  early  as  the  year  1113.^     It  is, 
l^o'wever,  perfectly  legitimate  to  presume  that  such  a  feature 
as     this  might  readily  vanish  from  an  Arthurian  tradition 
^w-liich  has  preserved  so  few  fragments  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Round  Table  feasts. 

A  more  important  objection  to  the  theory  presented  in  this 

paper   is  the  distinct  statement  of  Wace  that  the  Round 

Table  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 

qiiarrels  for  precedence   among  Arthur's  knights,  each  of 

whom  thought  himself  the  best,  and  Layamon's  repetition 

of  this  statement,  coupled  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  a 

bloody  fight  at  a  banquet,  the  very  fight  which  furnished 

the  reason   for  the    construction  of  a  table  of  this   form. 

Fights  on  such  occasions  were,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  shown,^ 

^ot  infrequent  in  Celtic  antiquity,  and  Layamon's  story  is  in 

^  probability  based  on  a  Welsh  folk-tale.     The  importance 

assigned  to  rank  and  the  pains  taken  to  arrange  banqueters 

• 

^  the  proper  order  were,  moreover,  notably  characteristic 
^f  both  Irish  and  Welsh  custom.  Each  detail  of  position 
^*  table  and  right  to  certain  portions  of  food  is  provided  for 
^'^  the  ancient  laws.^  A  deviation  from  such  custom  would, 
^^erefore,  undoubtedly  make  an  extraordinary  impression, 
^hich  would  naturally  be  preserved  in  legend. 

"Yet,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  how  could  a  round  table 
®^^iire  equality  in  greater  degree  than  one  of  any  other 
^^^pe.  Proximity  to  the  royal  seat  would  in  this  case 
^^cate  degree  of  honor  just  as  fully  as  at  a  long  table. 
^^  this  point  we  are  fortunately  not  left  to  mere  hypothesis. 
^*^e  actual  fact  is  established  for  us  on  the  evidence  of 


Zi.f,franz,  Spr.  und  LiU.,  xui,  p.  109. 

The  Round  Table  be/ore  Wace,  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes  in  PhUology  and 
literature  y  vol,  vn. 

'Joyce,  Social  Uisl.j  n,  106 ;  Rhys  and  Brynmor- Jones,  Wekh  People^ 
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Posidoniiis  :  ^ — "  The  Celtae  place  food  before  their  guests^ 
putting  grass  for  their  seats,  and  they  serve  it  upon  wooden 
tables  raised  a  very  little  above  the  ground.  .  .  .  But  when 
many  of  them  sup  together,  they  all  sit  in  a  circle ;  and  the 
bravest  sits  in  the  middle,  like  the  coryphaeus  of  a  chorus ; 
because  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  either  in  his  military  skill, 
or  in  birth,  or  in  riches :  and  the  man  who  gives  the  enter- 
tainment sits  next  to  him ;  and  then  on  each  side  the  rest 
of  the  guests  sit  in  regular  order,  according  as  each  is 
eminent  or  distinguished  for  anything."  In  this  case  there 
is  a  Round  Table  of  warriors,  closely  resembling  Arthur's 
feasts,  yet  each  is  tenaciously  observant  of  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  his  rank. 

Wace's  statement,  however,  is  definite,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  his  own  invention.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence teaches  us  to  be  suspicious  of  explanations  provided 
to  account  for  customs  the  real  origin  of  which  has  been 
forgotten.  This  equality  predicated  by  Wace  is  particularly 
open  to  question,  and  Layamon's  folk-tale,  which  bears  on 
the  face  of  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  added  for 
aetiological  purposes,  may  originally  have  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Round  Table.^  In  the  Arthurian  stories 
there  is  no  consistent  evidence  of  such  equality,  and  the  very 
strictness  of  the  rules  of  precedence  at  Celtic  courts  makes  it 
impossible  that  any  body  of  real  vassals  could  have  stood 
permanently  in  such  a  relation  to  one  another.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Round  Table  feasts  were  not  of  every  day 
occurrence;  they  were  ceremonial  functions  and,  according 
to  the  theory  advanced,  they  were  agricultural  festivals. 
Now   this  very  feature   of  inversion  of  ranks,   the   social 

^  Athenaeus,  DeipnoaophistSy  translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  London,  1854, 
YoL  I,  p.  245,  Bk.  rv,  ch.  36.  The  passing  of  the  wine  deisiol  suggests  that 
the  feast  here  described  may  have  been  ceremonial. 

'See  quotation  from  Ten  Brink,  Bound  Table  before  Wace^  p.  190,  n.  3. 
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ec^nality  for  a  brief  period  of  masters  with  their  servants^  or 
er^^en  slaves,  is  found  in  many  rustic  celebrations. 

Every  one  will  recall  at  once  the  Saturnalia  at  Borne. 

^^   The  distinction  between  the  free  and  the  servile  classes 

temporarily  abolished.     The  slave  might  rail   at  his 

',  intoxicate  himself  like  his  betters,  sit  down  at  table 

ith   them,  and   not  even   a  word   of  reproof  would  be 

gfcj^ministered  to  him  for  conduct  which  at  any  other  season 

Eoight  have  been  punished  with  stripes,  imprisonment,  or 

ith.     Nay,  more,  masters  actually  changed  places  wiih 

leir  slaves  and  waited  on  them  at  table ;  and  not  till  the 

trf  had  done  eating  and  drinking  was  the  board  cleared 

id  dinner  set  for  his  master.''  ^    Precisely  this  trait  appears 

Uther's  reftisal  to  eat  until  he  has  served  the  knights  of 

Round  Table. 

The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  thus 
described  by  Bobert  Bloomfield  :  * — 

''Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu, 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  late  the  blossom  grew, 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come, 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest^home  .... 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor  I  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  around, 
For  all  that  cleared  the  crop,  or  till'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom  : — old  and  young ;  .  .  . 
Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest, 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  meny  guest. 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling, 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place. 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven' d  face, 
BefiUs  the  jug,  his  honor'd  host  to  tend. 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale." 

^  Oolden  Bough,  m,  139. 
'  Thi  Farmei^B  Boy,  Summer* 
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Among  others  Stmtt  also  records  this  custom :  ^^  The  harvest- 
supper  in  some  places  is  called  a  mell  supper,  and  a  chum 
supper;  at  which.  Bourne  tells  us,  ^the  servant  and  his 
master  are  alike,  and  everything  is  done  with  equal  freedom : 
they  sit  at  the  same  table,  converse  freely  together,  and 
spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, without  any  difference  or  distinction/^'^  "I  once 
thought,''  says  Brand,  "that  the  northern  name  of  the 
entertainment  given  on  this  occasion,  i.  e.,  Mell-supper,  was 
derived  firom  the  French  word  mesler,  to  mingle  or  mix 
together,  the  master  and  servant  sitting  promiscuously  at  the 
same  table.  .  .  .  All  being  upon  an  equal  footing,  or,  as 
the  northern  vulgar  idiom  has  it,  *  Hail  fellow  well  met.' "  * 
The  equality  ascribed  to  Arthur's  knights  need  not,  then, 
have  grown  out  of  any  such  incident  as  that  narrated  by 
Layamon.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  some  sort  of  a  contest 
was  a  feature  of  the  popular  festival.  The  Round  Table 
tournaments,*  so  frequently  described  in  the  romances  and 
which  subsisted  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  their 
parallels  in  primitive  custom.  "  Posidonius  in  the  third  and 
also  in  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Histories,  says — *The 
Celtae  sometimes  have  single  combats  at  their  entertain- 
ments. For  being  collected  in  arms,  they  go  through  the 
exercise,  and  make  feints  at,  and  sometimes  they  even  go  so 
far  as  to  wound  one  another.  And  being  irritated  by  this, 
if  the  bystanders  do  not  stop  them,  they  will  proceed  even 

^Sports  and  PastimeSj  London,  1810,  p.  321 :  Brand  refers  to  this  equality 
at  the  harvest-supper  as  general)  n,  16. 

'  Brand,  PopiUar  AnHquiHettf  n,  27,  note.  For  the  word  mdl,  see  Englisk 
Dialed  Dictionary  of  Wright. 

*  An  interesting  example  is  offered  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VTII, 
though  it  is  not  called  a  Kound  Table.  '  The  king  and  his  followers  rode  to 
the  wood  to  fetch  the  May,  and  after  this  held  a  three  days'  tournament. 
Hall's  Chronicle,  London,  1809,  p.  520.  For  connection  between  May  and 
jousts,  see  Dii  Cange,  s.  v.  Maium,  ^'Eodem  Maii  nomine  designari  videtur 
hastiludii  species,  in  charta  ann.  1346." 
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^     kill   one   another.     But  in  olden  times/  he  continues, 

'  tliere  was  a  costom  that  a  hind  quarter  of  pork  was  put  on 

^e  table,  and  the  bravest  man  took  it ;  and  if  anyone  else 

^d  claim  to  it,  then  the  two  rose  up  to  fight  till  one  of 

^em  was   slain.' "^    An   incident   of  the  former  kind  is 

^^rrated  in  Geoffrey's  chronicle ;  * — In  honor  of  his  second 

^ctory  over  Csesar,  Cassebelaunus  assembles  his  nobles  and 

^eir  wives  and  offers  an  immense  sacrifice,  after  which  a 

S^^^t  feast  is  held.     In  the  games  that  ensue,  his  nephew 

^^<1  another  young  nobleman  fight  in  earnest  and  the  nephew 

^^    filain.    We  seem  to  have  here  the  remains  of  such  a  contest 

*^    the  pretended  battle  between  companies  of  herdsmen  on 

''^^  Lupercal,'  the  struggle  between  summer  and  winter,*  and 

^^^  attack  and  defence  of  Hallowe'en  fires.* 

The  aetiological  myth  originates  as  an  explanation  of  rude 
P^*imitive  rites.    With  the  development  of  the  story,  the 
P^'t^y  chiefs  of  shepherds,  herdsmen  and  farmers  grow  into 
*^^xoic  demi-gods  and  mighty  kings,  and  the  manners  and 
P^^Bctices  of  a  more  civilized  age  clothe  and  almost  hide  the 
^^x*ly  customs.    Yet,  while  these  tales  acquire  literary  form 
^^d  poetic  coloring,  the  ancient  ritual  subsists  almost  un- 
altered among  the  peasantry,  and  by  comparing  the  tale  and 
fte  ritual   we  can,  in  the  identity  of  incident  and  usage, 
discern   their   mutual    relationship.      In   the   present   case, 
though  the  investigation  deals,  not  with  a  narrative,  but 
with  an  institution,  the  same  principles  are  operative.    All 
the  known  features  of  Arthur's  Kound  Table  are  found  in 
primitive  agricultural  celebrations.     It  is  true  that  no  one 

^  Athenaeus,  Deipnowphists,  vol.  i,  p.  248,  Bk.  iv,  c  40.     See  also  LUL 
CeUique,  vi,  53. 

*  rv,  viii.    Waoe,  with  greater  detail,  4407-4459. 
'  Mannhardt,  Myth,  Forwh^y  77. 

^  Oolden  Bought  n,  99  seq,  ;  Brand,  i,  246. 

*  Brand,  i,  389. 
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festival^  as  recently  practised,  contains  them  all,  yet  this 
&ct  furnishes  no  valid  ground  for  objection,  since  the  details 
of  these  observances  exhibit  a  certain  fluidity  and  the  traits 
of  one  pass  readily  into  any  of  the  others.  "  The  Whitson- 
tide  Holydays,"  says  Strutt/  "were  celebrated  by  various 
pastimes  commonly  practised  upon  other  festivals/'  and  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  any  one  of  tiiis  group. 
Bonfires,  fighting,  inversion  of  ranks,  together  with  feasting, 
dancing  and  singing,  are  found  equally  at  May,  Midsummer 
and  Autumn.  Every  observance  mentioned  is  attested  on 
Celtic  ground,  while  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  whole, 
an  actual  round  table  in  the  grassy  field,  survived  even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  folk-custom  of  Scotland  to  indicate 
the  original  character  of  Arthur's  feasts.  Voyaging  back 
through  the  ages,  we  can  imagine  a  band  of  ancient  Celts, 
all  of  the  same  clan,  gathering  to  perform  their  sacrificial 
rites  around  what  was,  perhaps,  their  symbol  of  the  sun,  a 
circular  table  cut  in  the  sod.  As  the  clan  is  included  in  the 
nation,  the  festival  of  the  king  acquires  greater  prominence 
than  the  local  observances,  yet  still  preserves  the  essential 
features  of  its  prototypes.*  Arthur,  whether  agricultural 
god  or  semi-historical  leader,  naturally  attracts  these  cere- 
monies to  his  court,  and  then  the  French  poets,  transforming 
the  Celtic  hero  into  a  magnificent  emperor,  conceive  of  the 
Round  Table  as  the  centre  around  which  his  peerless  knights 
gather  for  feasts  and  tournaments  which  reflect  the  courtly 
etiquette  of  mediaeval  society. 

Lewis  F.  Mott. 


^  Sports  and  Pastimes^  p.  316.  For  confusion  of  festivals  see  Ghamber's 
Mediceval  Stage,  Oxford,  1903,  I,  266. 

'The  fact,  mentioned  above,  p.  233,  that  tradition  has  preserved  tlie 
record  of  at  least  three  Bound  Tables  confirms  the  theory  of  such  a 
development. 


VI.— PARKE  GODWIN  AND  THE  TRANSLATION 

OP  ZSCHOKKE'S  TALES.* 

Within  the  last  decade  students  of  Grerman  in  America 

l^ve  been  brought  to  a  fiiller  consciousness  of  the  great  debt 

which  American  culture  owes  to  the  German  Fatherland. 

^  this  side  of  the  water  the  Americana  Germanioa  and  its 

successor,  the  German  American  Annals,  edited   by  Prof. 

I^eamed,  have  not  only  thrown  much  light  on  the  linguistic, 

uterary  and  cultural  relations  of  the  two  countries  in  the 

P^  but  have  also  served  as  a  stimulus  in  calling  the  atten- 

^on  of  scholars  to  many  points  of  contact  hitherto  overlooked. 

^  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  Ludwig  Viereck,  in  his  book 

Z<cei  Jahrhufulerte  deutsch^  UrUerricfUs  in  dm  Verdnigten 

^Wfen,  has  given  German  scholars  a  clear  historical  account 

^f  the  part  which  German  instruction  has  played  and  is  still 

playing  in  American  education. 

In  the  light  of  these  efforts  to  trace  the  various  channels 
^^»^rough  which  German  influence  has  flowed  into  American 
^^e,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  call  attention  to  the  less  ambi- 
^OQs,  though,  measured  by  its  popular  influence,  by  no  means 
important  work  of  translation ;  and  in  a  brief  sketch  to 
^^ecall  the  modest  services  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  inspired  by  German  idealism  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
iQ  making  German  literature  known  in  America  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  American  public.     I  refer  to  the  late  Parke 

^The  author  desires  here  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Warner  Bishop,  of  the  Princeton  Uniyereitj  Librarji  for  his  invaluable 
senrioes  in  securing  access  to  the  files  of  rare  magazines ;  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Haven  Putnam,  of  New  York,  for  his  kindness  in  lending  the  author  a 
copy  of  the  original  Zeehokke  TaUSf  now  a  very  rare  book ;  and  to  Mr. 
Wm.  P.  Prentice,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  Zschokke  translators,  for  his 
reminiscences  of  Parke  Gk)dwin  and  the  first  edition  of  Zschokke  Tola, 
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Grodwin,  best  known  through  his  connection  with  the  Evening 
Pody  and  for  ahnost  three-quarters  of  a  century  one  of  the 
most  familiar  figures  in  the  literary^  artistic^  and  social  life 
of  New  York  City. 

When  and  where  Gk)dwin  first  began  the  study  of  German 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty.  The  fact 
that  his  mother  was  Dutch  may  have  given  him  an  heredi- 
tary predilection  for  things  Teutonic.  He  spent  his  youth 
in  his  native  place,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Here,  as  well  as  after 
his  college  course,  while  studying  law  in  St.  Louis,  he  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  German  settlers.  But  the  fact 
that  he  could  never  speak  German  seems  to  preclude  the 
probability  that  his  interest  in  Grerman  literature  could  have 
been  awakened  in  either  of  these  places.  More  probable — 
but  still  uncertain — is  the  supposition  that  he  began  the 
study  of  German  while  in  college.  Godwin  was  a  member 
of  the  Princeton  class  of  1834.  From  1832  to  1842  an 
Austrian,  Benedict  Jaeger,  performed  a  threefold  function  in 
Princeton,  as  professor  of  Natural  History,  German,  and 
Italian.  Of  course  modem  languages  were  not  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  at  this  time.  But  they  were  taught  at  hours 
outside  the  regular  schedule,  without  extra  charge,  to  those 
students  who  desired  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  Godwin  began  the  study  of  German  during  his  student 
days. 

But  whether  his  interest  in  Grerman  was  aroused  at  this 
time  or  after  1837,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  New 
York,  his  translations  were  really  a  part  of  that  wave  of 
German  influence  which  about  1840,  as  Learned  has  shown 
{Pddagog,  Monatshefty  February,  1901),  became  the  leading 
and  in  some  respects  the  transforming  force  in  American 
culture.  This  German  influence,  it  will  be  recalled,  mani- 
fested itself  not  only  in  the  reform,  after  the  Prussian  model, 
of  the  common  school  system  in  Ohio  by  Calvin  O.  Stowe, 
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and  in  Massachufietts  by  Horace  Mann ;  in  the  establishment 
w    a  university  on  the  Grerman  plan — ^the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1837 ;  but  it  also  became  for  a  decade  or  more 
^e  chief  &ctor  in  philosophy  and  letters.     Kant's  idealism ; 
Fas  the  dominant  element  in   the   thinking   of  Emerson, 
P^arker,  Hedge,  and  the  other  so-called  transcendentalists ; 
wiiile  Longfellow  and  that  group  of  idealists  gathered   at 
Brook  Farm  not  only  paid  homage  to  transcendental  phi- 
losophy,  but   drew  their   literary  inspiration  largely  fix)m 
Creiman  sources.     It  is  this  little  group  of  idealists  known 
Hs    the  Brook  Farmers  that  forms  the  link  between  the  new 
pliilosophical  and  literary  movement  about  Boston  and  the 
^3^axislations  of  Parke  Grodwin. 

Xn  his  political  views  Godwin  was  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  free  trade  and  had  strong  sympathies  with  the  ideas 
of  voluntary  association  advocated  by  Fourier.  He  was 
f^^ifi  led  to  take  part  with  Bipley,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
M^Ligaret  Fuller,  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  John  S. 
I^^vight,  and  George  William  Curtis  in  the  socialistic  experi- 
D^^ot  to  realize  the  ideals  of  equality  and  fraternity  at  Brook 
faiin.  He  was  never  a  member  of  the  conmiunity,  but 
"^J^  earnestly  firom  the  outside.  He  it  was  who  wrote 
^^  first  address  on  behalf  of  the  "Association ''  and  edited 
^^  official  organ.  The  Harbinger,  after  it  was  removed  to 
•^^'^  York  in  1847.  His  first  book  too  was  A  Papular  View 
^f  «^  Doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier  (1844). 

-l^he  platform  of  the  Brook  Farm  reformers  contained, 
®^^<iretely  stated,  three  propositions : — In  philosophy  it 
**^*^«[  to  introduce  a  current  of  thought  which  would  lift 
™^^x  above  the  reiteration,  in  varied  forms,  of  accepted  dogmas 
ot  oxeeds  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Dial  (vol.  i,  1840),  be 
ft  ^  cheerftd  rationalistic  voice  amid  the  din  of  mourners  and 
polemics."  In  its  scheme  of  social  reform  its  purpose  was 
U>  ^tumish  an  example  of  a  self-supporting  conmiunity  living 
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according  to  its  ideal  of  eqoaliiy  and  fraternity  among  men. 
And  finally,  in  behalf  of  popular  culture,  its  aim  was  to 
bring  a  knowledge  of  art  imd  literature  to  a  people  which 
for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  aesthetically  starved. 

As  &r  as  the  origin  of  these  propositions  is  concerned^ 
its  scheme  of  social  reform  was  mostly  French,  while  in  its 
philosophical  and  literary  aspect  it  received  its  inspiration 
from  German  sources.  The  Dialy  m  its  openmg  number, 
points  to  that  "  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which  [ema- 
nating firom  Grermany]  had  led  many  ...  in  New  England  to 
make  new  demands  upon  literature.^'  And  in  an  article  on 
German  literature  in  the  same  periodical  (January,  1841) 
Parker  characterizes  it  as  "  the  fairest,  the  richest,  the  most 
original,  fresh  and  religious  literature  of  all  modem  times.'' 
He  predicts  the  happiest  results  firom  a  knowledge  of  it, 
^^the  diligence  which  shuns  superficial  study,  the  boldness 
which  looks  for  the  causes  of  things  and  the  desire  to  fall 
back  on  what  alone  is  elementary  and  eternal  in  criticism 
and  philosophy ;  '*  while  the  translator  of  Goethe's  Hermann 
vmd  Dorothea  writes  in  the  Democratie  Review  (September, 
1848) :  "Many  have  felt  that  the  strong  Teutonic  intellect 
and  its  rich  and  varied  productions  have  hitherto  been  too 
imperfectly  known  and  appreciated  among  us,  that  indeed 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  them  has  been  confined  to  a 
circle  quite  too  narrow  and  exclusive ;  and  consequently, 
that  one  of  the  most  original,  thoughtfiil  and  indefatigable 
of  the  European  races  has  not  exercised  its  due  influence 
upon  our  minds ; "  and  he  concludes  this  pan^raph  with  th^ 
words:  "It  is  certain  that  no  book  or  author  can  exert  a 
wide  and  pervading  influence  until  translated  into  the  living 
language  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  read." 

This  group  of  idealists  was  convinced,  as  Ticknor  had 
been  before  them,  that  if  they  could  bring  the  American 
public  into  contact  with  translations  of  good  literature,  the 
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g^eml  taste  for  reading  would  grow  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  consequent  civilization  improve.   They  would  b^in 
'*  by  translation,"  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Dial  writes, 
^^d  then  pass  on  to  ^'original  creation  as  other  nations  had 
done,"  or,  as  Ripley  says  in  his  introduction  to  Specimens  of 
-^^dgn  lAtercUure:  "  In  this  enterprise  of  a  very  unambitious 
ctxaracter  the  editors  are  content  with  the  humble  task  of 
'^^presenting  the  views  of  other  minds  if  thereby  they  may 
ffi^ve  fresh  impulses  to  thought,  enlarge  the  treasures  of  our 
J^outhful  literature  or  contribute  to  a  small  degree  to  the 
S^i^tification  of  a  liberal  curiosity." 

The  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  Association  were  not 
^^c  first  to  translate  works  from  the  Grerman,  for,  as  we  shall 
s^^e  in  the  case  of  Zschokke,  translations  were  made  inde- 
pendent  of  this   movement.     Ever   since   the   days   when 
Carlyle  and  Coleridge  b^an  to  preach  German  metaphysics 
^nd  romanticism  in  England,  and  American  students  {drca 
1820)  such  as  Everett,  Bancroft,  and  Motley  began  to  attend 
Grerman  Universities,  scattering  translations  from  the  German 
Wd  appeared  in  the  British  and  American  magazines.    Here 
^d  there,  too,  English  translations  of  longer  works  had 
Wn  republished  in  America.     But  it  was  nevertheless  the 
Brook  Farm  movement  which  let  in  the  full  tide  of  German 
^fluence  into  American  life. 

Before  1830  the  interest  in  German  may  be  characterized 
as  sporadic.^  A  number  of  translations  appear  in  this  country, 
iiiostly  as  American  editions  of  English  publications.  They 
d^  ¥dth  different  subjects,  and  in  most  cases  serve  other 
than  purely  literary  purposes.*    As  early  as  1820  Otto  von 

^For  translations  from  the  German  previous  to  1825,  see  Frederick  H. 
Wilkens,  Early  Iriftuenoe  of  Oerman  Literature  in  America^  in  Amerieana 
Gemaanca,  1899-1900,  pp.  103-206. 

'For  pnblications  up  to  1840  the  author  has  followed  mainly  the 
qoarterlj  announcements  of  new  books  in  the  North  American  Review  and 
Boorbach's  Bibliotheca  Americana :  American  Publicationa  between  ISiBO  and 
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Kotzebue's  Jowmey  into  Persia  was  published  in  Philadelphia. 
Scholarly  interest  accounts  for  Bancroft's  translation  of  some 
of  Heeren's  Historical  Works  in  1824  and  1828  (North 
Hampton  and  New  York) ;  and  religious  interests  for  the 
appearance  of  the  sacred  drama,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christy  translated  from  the  German  (Boston,  1826),  and 
Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe's  Prayer  Book  (1827),  a 
Roman  Catholic  work,  which  appeared  the  next  year. 

Translations  from  the  Grerman  also  helped  to  meet  the 
demand  for  juvenile  reading  before  1830.  Fouqu^'s  Undine 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1824,^  and  from  the  number 
of  times  it  was  repeated  I  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  German  translations  in  America  about  1840. 
From  a  book  notice  {North  American  Review,  1839)  of  a  new 
translation  of  this  story  we  learn  that  it  was  already  well 
known,  and  the  Eev.  Thomas  Tracy,  the  translator  of  this 
story  together  with  Sintram  and  his  Companions  (New  York, 
1845),  tells  us  that  it  was  then  being  printed  for  the  fifth 
time.  This  statement,  combined  with  the  &ct  that  it  was 
copyrighted  this  year,  probably  to  prevent  pirating,  points  to 
a  wide  circulation.  In  the  same  line  of  juvenile  literature 
an  English  version  of  Grimm's  Popular  Stories  appeared  in 
Boston  in  1826,  to  be  repeated  two  years  later;  and  faint 
echoes  of  Joachim  Heinrich  Campe's  theories  of  pedagogical 
reform  reached  America  in  Elizabeth  Helmes's  (English) 
translations  of  his  Columbus  and  Pizarro,^  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  city  in  1829. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  literature  we  may  mention  Fouqu^'s 

^Aooording  to  Wilkens  (p.  142),  two  editions  were  published  this  same 
year,  and  also  Chamisso's  Peier  SchUmihL 

'  Wilkens  (p.  1S4)  cites  Oampe's  New  Bobinaon  Onuoe  before  1803.  He 
thinks  the  Oolumbu8j  Oortez  and  Pizarro  were  republished  in  America  before 
1826.  The  date  here,  1829,  is  taken  from  the  North  American  JUview^ 
October,  1829.    These  maj  be  new  editions. 
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Hngtrd  LovCj^  an  English  version  of  which  was  put  upon 

'•iie  market  in  1824 ;  M.  G.  Lewis's  (English)  translation  of 

^Zschokke's  romance  AbeUino  (Boston,  1826) ;  and  James  S. 

IKnowles's  adaptation  of  Schiller's  WiOielm  TeUy  which  was 

3)ublished  the  same  year  (1826)  in  New  York,  in  connection 

ninth  the  performance  of  that  play  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  decade  (1829)  two  German  Tales 

^probably  of  a  juvenile  character,  entitled  Homg^a  Owl  Tower 

^Tid  Marjfa  Journey y  also  appeared  in  Boston,  but  whether 

^ese  were  actual  translations  or  original  productions  whose 

was  laid  in  Germany,  the  announcement  does  not  state. 


fn  conclusion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  North  American 
Jieview  for  1823  contains  articles  on  Grillparzer's  Das  Ooldene 

liata  with  a  translation  of  some  passages,  and  on  Schiller's 
ife^  (April,  1823)  and  minor  poems  (October,  1823);  while 

le  German  edition  of  Herder's  complete  works  is  reviewed' 

td  two  of  his  minor  poems  are  translated  in  the  same 
loumal  for  January,  1825. 

Between   1830   and   1839,  the  year   in  which  John  S. 

^i)wight's   Select  Minor  Poems   of  Goethe   and  Schiller  and 

^iargaret  Fuller's  Trandationa  of  Eckermann's  Conversations 

vnth  Goethe  appeared  as  vols.  3  and  4  of  Ripley's  Specimens 

of  Foreign  Literature^  the  increasing  number  of  translations 

of  literary  Works  bears  witness  to  the  growing  interest  in 

Grerman  Literature.     This  result  was  due,  at  least  in  part, 

to  Professor  Charles  Follen's  activity  at  Harvard,  but  Calvert's 

work  in  Baltimore  during  this   decade  is  also  worthy  of 

mention,  and  the  half  dozen  Grerman  grammars,  readers,  and 

dictionaries    which  were   published   during   these  years   in 

Boston,  Andover,  and  Philadelphia  show  that  the  desire  to 

learn  Grerman  was  not  confined  to  a  single  locality. 

^  In  1822  a  reprint  of  the  London  translation  by  George  Soane  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York.    Wilkens,  p.  142  (No.  173,  in  Appendix). 
'Attributed  to  A.  H.  Everett 
'Attributed  to  Bancroft. 
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Omitting  miDor  poems  published  in  magazines^  and  pass- 
ing over  such  works  as  Johann  von  MuUer^s  Universal  Hidory 
(1832),  Puckler-Muskau's  TutiinFruta  (1834),  F.  V.  Rein- 
hard's  Memoirs  and  Oonfeasions  (1832),  and  a  book  of  German 
Parables  (1834),  all  of  which  were  American  editions  of 
translations  made  in  England  and  owed  their  publication  to 
other  than  literary  interests,  I  find  during  this  period  some 
dozen  other  translations  firom  Herder,  GU)ethe,  Schiller,  A. 
W.  Schl^el,  Tieck,  Zschokke,  Heine,  and  others,  done  in 
part  by  Americans. 

Eeserving  the  five  or  six  Zschokke  tales  for  separate 
consideration,  the  year  1833  brought  an  American  edition 
of  Black's  (English)  translation  of  A.  W.  Schl^ePs  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  a/nd  Literature  (Philadelphia)  and  of  Smith's 
(English)  version  of  Tieck's  tale,  The  Lover  of  Nature, 
Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  was  translated  by  James 
Marsh  and  published  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1834—35. 
From  Goethe  I  have  discovered  only  one  work,  Obtz  von 
Berlichingen  ^  (Philadelphia,  1837),  but  Schiller,  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  received  particular  attention.  In  1833 
Carlyle's  (?)  Life  of  SchiUer,  with  a  preface  by  FoUen,  was 
published  in  Boston ;  two  years  later  the  Diver  appeared  in 
the  Democratic  Review ;  in  1837  his  Song  of  The  Bell  was 
translated  by  S.  A.  Eliot  for  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music, 
and  WaUertstein^ s  Camp  by  Greorge  E.  Moir,  with  a  memoir  of 
Albert  Wallenstein  by  G.  W.  Havens,  appeared  in  the  same 
city.  The  year  1837  also  witnessed  the  appearance  of  Tfi/- 
helm  Tell,  translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks,  in  Providencie,  R.  I. 
In  Baltimore,  Calvert  published  in  1836  a  Lecture  on  German 
Literature  (being  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  its  origin  to 
the  present  day)  and  the  announcement  of  this  publication 
in  the  North  American  Review  (October,  1836)  informs  us 
that  he  had  already  translated  two  acts  of  Don  Carlos,     G. 

1  Probablj  Walter  Scott's  tnmslation.    See  Wilkens,  p.  135. 
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^.  Havens's  English  translation  of  Heine's  Letiera  Auxiliary 

^  iht  JHigtory  of  Modem  Polite  lAieraJture  in  Germany  was 

published   in   Boston   in   1836;  and  of  a  miscellaneous 

<^haracter  we  may  mention  Henrys  or  the  PUgrim  Hoi  on  the 

^^^senMeiny  translated  by  a  clergyman  (1335),  and  two  publi- 

^tions  by  Herman  Bokum,  German  Instructor  at  Harvard : 

^^  Chime  of  the  Bells  fix)m  the  German  of  Frederick  Strause 

(Boston,  1836)  and  The  German  Wreath^  or  Tranelations  in 

Poetry  and  Prose  from  Oelebraied  Writers^  with  Biographical 

^'^c?  Explanatory  Notes.     The  last  noteworthy  book  before 

1^39  was  Nathaniel  Greene's  Tales  from  the  Germany  in  two 

volumes,  containing  Van   der  Velde's  Arwed  GyUenstiema, 

^'^  LichtensteinSy  The  Anabaptisty  and  The  Sorceress  (Boston, 

1838). 

fiy  1840  translations  from  the  Grerman  had  become  quite 
^^  literary  fisushion.  A  reviewer  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Dramas 
9f  J^rincess  Amelia  in  the  North  American  Review  (April, 
1841)  makes  the  statement:  "It  cannot  be  denied  that 
German  Literature  has  come  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
^pon  the  intellectual  character  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
^^y  lament  over  this  fiwt  or  rejoice  at  it,  according  to  our 
^^exal  points  of  view ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
^'ves  its  existence.  It  is  thrust  upon  our  notice  at  every 
^'^er  of  the  street,  it  stares  us  in  the  face  from  the  pages 
01  every  literary  periodical.  All  the  sciences  own  the  power 
^^  tliat  influence,  on  poetry  and  criticism  it  acts  still  more 
*aaibly,  etcJ' 

^Hien  we  recall  that  the  Dial  hegan  in  1840  to  make 
op^O  propaganda  for  German  philosophy  and  German  litera- 
*^^  ;  that  Ripley's  Specimens  contain,  besides  the  works 
^^l^f^ady  mentioned,  Felton's  translation  of  MenzePs  His- 
^  of  German  Literature  (Bostoi^  1840)  and  C.  T. 
Brooks's  Songs  and  Ballads  from  Uhlandy  Komery  Burger 
and  Other  Lyric  Poets  (1842);  that  Hedge's  Prose  Writers 

of  Oermany  (Philadelphia,  1845)  and  Longfellow's  Poets  amd 
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Poetry  of  Efwrope  (Philadelphia,  1845)  all  emanated  from 
transcendentalists  about  Boston ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Brook  Fann  movement  which  gave  the  strongest  impulse 
to  the  study  of  German  literature  and  laid  the  broad  founda- 
tion for  a  popular  appreciation  of  Grerman  prose  and  poetry. 
But  nevertheless  the  interest  in  Grerman  was  not  confined  to 
Boston  alone.  While  Philadelphia  had  always  been  a  centre 
for  the  publication  of  translations  from  the  German,  owing 
probably  to  the  large  German  population  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  this  time  the  most  prominent 
translator  in  that  city,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  and 
must  have  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  the  transcendental 
movement  about  Boston.  This  may  possibly  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  publication  of  LongfelloVs  and  Hedge's 
comprehensive  works  in  the  Quaker  City. 

New  York,  which  previous  to  1840  had  had  little  share 
in  the  publication  of  translations  from  the  Grerman,  through 
the  efforts  of  Godwin  and  other  Brook  Farm  sympathizers 
now  followed  the  general  fashion.  All  her  leading  publishers 
after  1840  put  English  versions  of  German  works  on  the 
market  in  rapid  succession.  But  the  movement  spread  still 
further.  Longer  poems,  short  stories,  and  articles  on  German 
life  and  literature  appear  frequently  in  tlie  Southern  periodi- 
cals. As  early  as  1836  the  Denwcraiic  Review  (Washington, 
D.  C.)  began  to  publish  short  poems  from  the  German,  and 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (Richmond,  Va.)  for  1843, 
besides  two  of  Zschokke's  tales,  contains  stories  from  the 
German  translated  by  a  "Lady  of  Virginia"  and  a  Jane 

Tayloe  W of  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  showing  that  the   new 

literary  movement  had  attained  wide  geographic  extent. 
The  fi^uent  translation  of  German  prose  and  poetry  in  the 
Southern  periodicals  raises  the  question  also  whether  Dr. 
Blattermann's  activity  as  professor  of  German  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Virginia  between  1825  and  1840  may  not  have 
i^^  some  share  in  creating  this  widespread  interest  in  German 
Wteratore. 

In  fisu;t,  my  researches^  as  yet  by  no  means  exhaustive^ 
lead   me  to  the  belief  that  more  translations  of  German 
literary  works,  firom  a  wider  range  of  authors,  were  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1840  and  1850  than  in  any  other 
decade  of  our  history.     It  seems  that  almost  every  German 
author  mentioned  in  Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe 
and  Hedge's  Prose  Writers  of  Germany  now  found  a  special 
*^"anslator.     Of  the  older  writers,  I  find  Lessing's  Minna 
^on    Bamhelm   and    Emilia    Gahtti    as    well    as    Moses 
Mendelssohn's  Phaedon,  in  the  Democratic  Review  for  1848 
^^d  1849.     Herder's  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History 
^nf  Man  translated  by  Thomas  Churchill  was  reprinted  in 
-^^w  York  (1841),  and  at  least  a  portion  of  Winckelmann's 
^^^istory  of  Ancient  Art  was  done  into  English  by  G.  Henry 
■'^'^^Ige  (Boston,  1849). 

Of  Goethe's   works  I  have   noted :   the  first  American 

^^ition  of  Hayward's  prose  translation  of  Faust  (Lowell, 

^  ^40),  repeated  m  Boston  (1851) ;  Egm^ont  (Boston,  1841); 

^       reissue  of  the  wretched  Memoirs  of  Goethe  (New  York, 

"^44)  which  had  appeared  in  New  York  first  in  1825; 


^ud's  translation  of  the  Essays  on  Art  (1845);  theAtito- 

'aphy  by  Parke  Godwin  (New  York,  1846);  Hermann 

^'^^-ci  Dorothea  ^  (Democratic  Review^  1848) ;  Alexis  and  Dora 

y-^^emocratic  Review^  1849) ;  the  first  three  acts  of  Iphigenia 

"^^    Tauris  (Democratic  Review,  1849) ;  G.  J.  Adler's  com- 

^*ete  translation  of  the  same  (New  York,  1851);  and,  cited 

^^  Roorbach  before  1852,  The  Sorrows  of  Werther^  (Ithaca, 

>^ew  York)  and  WiUiebn  Meister^s  Apprenticeship  and  Travels^ 

'A  reprint  of  Holcroft's  (London)  translation  was  printed  and  published 
in  Richmond  in  1805.    Wilkens,  p.  147  (No.  108). 
'  Four  editions  of  this  before  1810,  cited  hj  Wilkens,  p.  136,  note. 
•Oarlyle's  probably. 
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(Boston);  not  to  mention  numerons  shorter  poems,  whicfac: 
were  published  in  ahnost  all  the  periodicals  of  the  time. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  translations,  Schiller  is  again^ : 
as  in  the  previous  decade,  the  most  popular  of  the  GrermanD 
poets.     The  Democratic  Review  for  1839  contains  transla — ^ 
tions  of  his  Ideal  and  Diver,  by  the  author  of  PocaJwrdas^^ 
The  same  year  Mrs.  EUet  published  her  Characters  ofScfuUerK 
(Boston)  with   translations,  and  this  book  went  through  as 
second  edition  in  1842.     The  years  1840,  1841  and  1843^ 
brought  respectively  William  Peter^s  (English)  translation  oft:* 
Wilhelm  TeU  and  Other  Poems  (Philadelphia),  Mary  Stuart^ 
(Philadelphia,  1841)  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans^  (Cambridge,^^ 
1843).     Cassandra  appeared  in  the  Democratic  Revieiu)  fom 
1843  ;  and  the  next  year  saw  Bulwer^s  lAfe,  with  the  Ballads'^ 
and  Poems  (New  York),  The  Fight  with  the  Dragon  (Demo — 
erotic  Beview)  and  The  Ghost-Seer  *  [(New  York  Swn  Office).  - 
In  1845  Calvert  published  his  translation  of  the  SchUler-  - 
Goethe  CorrespondencCj  and  J.  Weiss,  The  Aesthetic  Letters, 
Essays,  and  Philosophic  Letters  (Boston  and  London,  1846), 
while  the  Democratic  Review  for  this  same  year  (January, 
1845)  offered  the  Song  of  The  Bell,     Morrison's  version  of 
the  Revolt  of  the  Nethet'lands  (New  York,  1846)  and  a  new 
edition  of  Carlyle's  Life  (New  York,  1846)  followed  in  the 
next  year ;  and  in  1847,  C.  T.  Brooks's  Homage  of  the  Arts, 
with  Miscellaneous  Pieces  from  Ruckert,  Freiligrath  and  Other 
German  Poets   (Boston) ;   while   the  Histot^  of  the   Thirty 
Years*  War  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison  (New  York) 
closes  the  list  in  1847.     If  we  add  to  this  comitiess  repeti- 
tions of  his  minor  poems  in  the  magazines,  we  realize  that 
Schiller  outranks  his  greater  contemporary  in  popular  fistvor. 

In  passing  to  the  Komantic  School,  H.  Grates  translated 

» By  C.  T.  Brooks. 

'  Wilkens  (p.  137)  cites  two  translations  of  this  tale  in  America  before 
1803. 
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burger's  Song  of  the  Oalbmt  Man  (Democratio  Review,  1842) ; 
and  according  to  Allibone  (Dictionary  of  AtUhors)  C.  T. 
Brooks,  Kichter's  TUan,  about  1840.  The  same  author's 
Beminiacenoea  of  the  Beet  Hours  of  lift  for  the  H&ur  of 
Death  appeared  in  Boston  in  1841,  and  Eliza  B.  Lea  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Jea/n  Paul  Bichter  with  his  Autobiography 
translated  (Boston,  1842)  and  Walt  and  VuU,  or  The  Tmns 
(in  the  same  city  four  years  later).  Noel  was  responsible  for 
Flower  J  Fruit  and  Thorn  .  ...  or  the  History  of  Siebenkds 
(Boston,  1845);  and  if  we  add  an  article  on  Bichter  by 
Calvert  in  the  New  York  Review  some  time  before  1848,  we 
realize  that  Jean  Paul,  too,  must  have  been  a  popular 
&vorite. 

The  productions  of  the  Romantic  School  proper  also 
enjoyed  a  wide  circulation,  both  as  separate  publications 
and  as  magazine  articles.  A.  W.  Schlegel's  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  (1833)  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Friedrich  Schl^ePs  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
JAterature — probably  Lockhart's  translation — (New  York)  ^ 
and  his  Philosophy  of  Hidory,  translated  by  J.  B.  Bobert- 
fion  (Philadelphia,  1841^)  both  appeared  in  1841,  to 
be  followed  six  years  later  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morri- 
son's translation  of  his  Philosophy  of  lAfe  a/nd  Philosophy  of 
Language  (New  York,  1847). 

The  Democratic  Review  for  1845  contained  Tieck^s  The 
Friends  and  the  Klausenburg,  the  latter  an  adaptation  by 
Mrs.  £.  F.  EUet,  while  Puss  in  Boots,  with  the  illustrations 
of  Otto  Speckler,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1841. 
Novalis's  Henry  of  Ofterdingeny  with  Weiss's  translation  of 
the  poetry,  appeared  in  Cambridge  in  1842 ;  and  the  London 
translation  of  his  Christianity  or  Efarope  (1844)  was  familiar 

^  Pablished  first  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  reprint  of  the  Edinburgh  edition, 
in  1818.    WOkens,  No.  166. 

'  The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1845. 

6 
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to  theologians  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  Democratic 
Beview  published  Brentano's  The  Three  Nuts  (May,  1849), 
translated  by  Mrs.  St.  Simons ;  E.  T.  A.  Hofiinann's  Astrolo" 
ger^a  Tower  (March,  1845),  translated  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  and  The 
Faro  Table  (June,  1845) ;  Hauff's  Sheik  of  Alexandria 
(1 845),  translated  by  S.  Gardiner  Spring,  Jr. ;  Johanna 
Schopenhauer's  The  Favorite  (May,  1846),  translated  by 
Nathaniel  Greene ;  and  Auerbach's  The  Profeason^a  Lady 
(July,  1850),  translated  by  Mary  Howitt;  while  parts  of 
Hauff 's  Lichtenstein  were  translated  in  the  SovJthem  Quarterly 
Review  for  1845  and  his  Tme  Loverif  Fortuney  or  the  Beggar 
Girl  of  the  Pont  dee  Arts  appeared  separately  in  Boston  in 
1842,  and  the  American  Beview  (August,  1846)  contained 
Lyser's  JaUettay  by  Mrs.  St.  Simons,  and  Auerbach's  A 
Battle  for  lAfe  and  Death  (March,  1849). 

If  we  add  now  titles  like  Heinrich  Stilling's  Theobald  the 
Fanatic^  (Philadelphia,  1846),  StoUe's  The  Birthday  Tree, 
translated  by  Mary  L.  Plumb  (Democratic  Beview ,  1839), 
Spindler's  The  Jew  (New  York,  1844),  Stiefter's  The  Condor 
(^Democratic  Beview,  1850);  stories  of  anonymous  authorship 
like  Chrigtmaa  Eve  (Boston,  1841),  Gunderode  (Boston,  1842),* 
Mary  Schwddler,  the  Awber  Witch  (London  and  New  York, 
1 844),'  and  at  least  seven  others  that  I  have  counted  in  the  pages 
of  the  Democratic  Beview  and  the  Southern  Literal^  Messenger; 
collections  like  Mrs.  FoUen's  Gammer  Grethd,  or  German 
Fairy  Tales  (Boston,  1840),  Little  Stories  from  (he  German 
(Boston,  1841),  Miniature  Bomancesfrom  the  German  (Boston, 
1841),  Tales  and  Sketches  from  the  French  and  German 
(Boston,  1843)  by  Nathaniel  Greene,  Bemarkable  Vieions 
(Boston,  1844),  a  tale  of  somnambulism,  ^hmidi^s  Interesting 
Stories,  Chiefly  in  lUustration  of  Providence.  (Boston,  1841), 

^  H.  J.  Stilling^  8  SeeTies  in  the  World  of  Spirits  was  translated  by  Gottlieb 
Shober  in  Salem,  N.  C,  about  1816.    Wilkens,  No.  163. 
*  Translated  by  Margaret  Fuller.  *  Dr.  Meinhold's. 
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^Sacred  Allegories  (Boston,  1841),  and  vol.  1  of  Sara  Austin's 
fragments  of  German  Prose  Writers  (New  York,   1842); 
short  poems  in  the  periodicals  from  Amdt,  Claudius,  Fre- 
ligrath,    Heine,   Herw^fa,    K5mer,    Mahlmann,    Matthi- 
8on,    Miiller,    Novalis,    Smets,    and   Ufaland;    miscellane- 
ous works  like  von  Kaumer's  America  and  the  America/n 
People  (New  York,  1846),  F.  Gerstaecker's  Wanderings  and 
Fortwnes  of  Some  German  Emigrants   (New  York,  1848), 
Lavater  on  Physiognomy^  (Hartford,  before  1852),  and  a 
book  on  Student  Life  in  Germany  (Philadelphia,  1842)  with 
^^bout  forty  of  the  most  famous  songs ;  and  finally  magaadne 
^=articles  on  actors  like  Devrient  and  his  wife  (^Democratic  iJe- 
--^ew,  1845)  and  on  musicians  like  Gluck  (Democratic  Review^ 
~I1846),  Handel  (American  Review ^  February,  1849),  Haydn 
Democratic  Review j   1846),   Beethoven   (American  Review^ 
une,  1846),  and  Mozart  (Democrati^^  Review,  1847) — ^we  gain 
^3ome  conception  of  the  wide  range  as  well  as  the  popularity 
T3f  translation  from  the  Grerman  at  this  period.    And  when 
"Ve  remember  that  there  was  no  international  copyright  law, 
and  uncopyrighted  translations  in  the  periodicals  could  be 
repeated  without  let  or  hindrance  in  weeklies  and  dailies,  the 
wide  pubUcity  given   to  German  literary  works  is  really 
surprising. 

During  this  period  no  German  writer  was  more  popular 
than  Heinrich  Zschokke.  In  an  article  on  German  novelists 
in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  the  writer  tells  us  that  "no 
German  author  of  fiction  had  been  so  extensively  trans- 
lated ; ''  and  a  writer  in  the  Democratic  Review  (July,  1845), 
in  all  probability  Godwin  himself,  for  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  magazine,  in  a  sketch  entitled  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  makes  the  statement : 
<'  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not  see  in  one  periodical 

^According  to  Wilkens  (p.  149)  an  abridged  edition  of  Holcroft's  (Eng- 
lish) translation  was  pablished  in  Boston  not  later  than  1803. 
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or  another  a  selection  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  source 
which  Zschokke  supplies." 

The  reasons  for  Zschokke's  popularity  are  not  &r  to  seek. 
This  teacher,  lecturer,  dramatist,  poet,  historian,  traveler, 
diplomatist,  stadtholder,  newspaper  editor,  popular  instructor, 
and  above  all  social  reformer  and  philosopher  enjoyed  a 
popularity  at  home  which  had  never  been  equaled  by  any 
previous  German  author.  This  is  clear  &om  the  fact  that 
his  Auagewdhlie  Dichtangeriy  Erzdhlwngen  und  Novellen  ran 
through  nine  editions  up  to  1851,  and  his  GesammeUe  ScJiriftenf 
first  published  between  1851  and  1854,  lived  through  a 
second  edition  in  1865,  not  to  mention  the  frequent  reprints 
of  individual  publications. 

Moreover  we  learn  from  his  autobiography  (SdbsUchaUf 
Aarau,  1842)  that  he  was  already  known  and  read  by  the 
Germans  in  America.  Wm.  Radde,  a  New  York  publisher 
of  German  books  who  flourished  about  1850,  found  it 
profitable  to  publish  some  of  the  Aarau  editions  here  in 
America.  The  Library  of  Congress  possesses  a  copy  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  his  Novellen  und  Dichtungen  (Aarau  and 
New  York).  If  this  corresponds  to  the  seventh  Swiss  edi- 
tion, the  date  would  be  1845,  and  in  the  same  library  there 
is  also  to  be  found  a  copy  of  the  ^^llte  Vermehrte  Aus- 
gabe  in  Commission  bei  Wm.  Radde,''  with  the  date  1859. 
Besides  these,  the  Catalogue  of  American  Publications  of 
1876  cites — alas!  without  date — a.  paper  edition  of  his  Werke 
in  forty-six  volumes  at  ten  and  twenty  cents  per  number,  by  F. 
W.  Thomas  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  three-volume  edition  of 
his  Novellen  und  Dichtungen,  likewise  without  date,  was 
published  by  the  same  house.  These  different  editions  show 
that  Zschokke  was  well  known  as  a  "  Volksdichter  "  by  the 
Germans  in  America  and  must  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popu- 
larity. His  strong  democratic  sympathies,  his  indirect 
criticisms  of  social  conditions  in  Grermany,  and  his  tolerant 
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iligious  views  were  aU  sure  to  find  a  cordial  response  in  the 
^esrt  of  those  Grermans  who  had  qaitted  the  &therland  as 
sixfierers  from  social  or  religious  oppression. 

Moreover  Zschokke  had  been  long  favorably  known  to 
bo-fii  English  and  Americans  as  a  historian.  His  History  of 
*^-e  Invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French  appeared  in  an 
^Ei^nglish  version  in  London  as  early  as  1803,  and  hisPopi^far 
-^^^i^iory  of  Switzerland  (original  edition,  Aarau,  1822),  first 
"^^^■Jfinislated  by  an  Englishman  in  1833,  was  a  popular  book 
^^^=^  America,  being  either  reprinted  or  republished  as  early  as 
^  S34,  and  running  through  two  more  editions  in  1855  and 
^875  (New  York). 

£ut  most  of  all,  perhaps,  Zschokke's  Religious  Meditations 
P^"ved  the  way  for  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions.    The  years  1830-1860  were  probably  the  most 
^ligious  in  our  history.    Eighteenth  century  rationalism  had 
^pent  itB  force,  the  higher  criticism  had  not  yet  appeared  to 
^!^  doubt  on  the  inspired  Word  of  Grod,   evolution   was 
Wdly  bom,  and  the  scientific  spirit  had  made  little  or  no 
beadway.     The  pulpit  still  dominated  the  thinking  and  feel- 
ing of  the  middle  classes.    When  we  recall  the  opposition 
which  transcendentalism  met  with  both  within  and  outside 
of  New  England,   Bancroft's   criticism   of  Groethe  for  his 
irreligion  and  inmiorality,  and  the  misgivings  with  which 
the  works  of  the  great  poet  were  received  by  the  orthodox 
everywhere,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  a  thoroughly  Christian 
believer  in  gaining  public  approbation  is  at  once  apparent, 
though  that  believer,  as  Godwin  says,  "  passed  from  the  dark 
and  tempestuous  abyss  in  which  he  floated  into  the  serene 
heaven   of  living   faith — not   through    the  gate  way  of  a 
wretehed  logic,  but  along  the  long  and  beautifiil  road  of 
actual  work." 

Zschokke's /Si^Tuien  derAndacht  (1809-1816)  ran  through 
twenty-nine  editions  in  Germany  up  to  1852.     In  1835  a 
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second  American  edition.  Hours  of  DevotioUy  translated  by 
Morris  Mattson,  wss  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  trans- 
lator omits  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  fact  that  his 
version  was  made  &om  the  13th  German  edition  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  Zschokke.  The  book  was 
translated  once  more  in  London  by  Burrows  in  1838,  and 
again  by  J.  D.  Haas  in  1843.  The  Haas  edition,  under  the 
title  Hours  of  Meditation  and  Reflection  was  republished  by 
Sedfield  in  New  York  (1844).  To  this  was  added  Zschokke's 
Thoughts  on  the  Religious,  Moral  and  Social  Duties  of  lAft^ 
by  the  same  publisher  in  the  same  year,  and  the  popularity 
of  these  books  of  devotion  among  the  middle  classes  caused 
them  to  reappear  under  varying  titles  until  the  year  1863. 

However  glaring  his  deficiencies  as  a  writer,  however 
humble  the  place  that  must  be  assigned  him  in  the  German 
literary  hierarchy,  Zschokke,  nevertheless,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  forces  then  at  work  both  in  Germany  and 
America,  possessed  those  qualities  which  were  bound  to 
make  him  a  power  in  the  struggle  for  the  elevation  of  the 
masses.  The  man  who  had  made  the  native  land  of  Bousseau 
and  Pestalozzi  the  scene  of  his  multifarious  activity  could 
hardly  feil  to  become  a  social  and  political  reformer.  In 
Germany  his  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  works  gave 
voice  to  the  discontent  at  the  frivolity  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  and  made  a  plea,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  for  a  share  in  the  government.  Though  never 
radical  in  tone,  they  are  none  the  less  manifestations  of  that 
democratic  movement  in  Germany  which  culminated  in  the 
popular  uprisings  of  1848. 

In  America  his  strong  democratic  sympathies,  his  religious 
orthodoxy,  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  his  writing  was  to 
produce  healthier  reading  for  the  public  and  often  to  teach 
some  lesson  in  social  ethics,  made  his  works  admirable 
instruments    in   the    hands    of  those   who   were    eager   to 
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improve  the  tone  of  culture  among  the  people.  Though  he 
had  no  literary  or  sosthetic  mission  to  fulfil  and  lacked  both 
the  sustaining  power  of  imagination  and  deep  emotional 
draught,  his  simple  and  natural  style,  combined  with  the 
qualities  of  easy  sentimentality  and  folk>humour,  was  such 
as  to  secure  for  his  tales  a  &r  greater  popularity  than  was 
won  by  works  of  a  much  more  enduring  character.  It 
was  therefore  most  natural  that  his  writing  should  take  a 
strong  hold  on  such  men  as  Godwin  and  other  advocates  of 
social  and  political  regeneration. 

The  first  American  version  (and  probably  also  the  first 
translation  into  English)  of  any  of  Zschokke's  works  takes 
us  back  to  the  year  1800.^     In  his  history  of  the  American 
stage  (New  York,  1 834)  Wm.  Dunlap,  manager  of  the  Park 
Theatre,  tells  us  that,  without  knowing  until  years  after- 
wards who  the  author  was,  he  translated  from  the  German 
and  adapted  to  the  New  York  Theatre  AbaelUno,  the  Ghreat 
Banditf   a  grand  Dramatic  Romance  in  Five  Acta.     This 
lather  lurid  melodrama  of  blood  and  braggadocio,  which  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Zschokke  romance  of  the  year 
previous  bearing  the  same  title,  was  written  in  1795,  and 
belongs  to  Sischokke's  period  of  Storm  and  Stress.     In  the 
words  of  the  author's  autobiography,  ^^  It  flew  on  th^  wings 
of  the  press  into  almost  all  the  theatres  of  Germany.''     He 
might  have  said  more,  for  it  was  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages — French,  Spanish,  Danish,  Polish,  and^ 
under  various  disguises,  was  brought  forward  on  most  of  the 
European  stages.    The  play  was  performed,  as  the  translator 
lays,  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  language  on  February 
11, 1801,  and  was  a  success.    Dunlap's  comment  is  interest- 
ing.     He  remarks  :  "  Never  was  a  play  more  successful  or  a 
SQooessful  play  less  productive  to  its  author  or  translator." 

^See  Wilkens,  in  the  article  cited  above,  pp.  119, 128  and  130  (note). 
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AbcdKno  must  have  kept  the  boards  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  only  copy  that  I  have  yet  discovered  is 
.  a  little  16mo  exemplar  of  the  fourth  edition  preserved  in 
the  Lenox  library  in  New  York,  which  was  published  by 
Thomas  Longworth  at  the  dramatic  repository,  Shakespeare 
Gallery,  New  York,  January,  1820.  The  names  of  the 
actors  with  their  respective  rdles  are  printed  on  the  first  page, 
showing  that  the  play  must  have  been  performed  that 
winter.^  In  conclusion,  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  play* 
also  found  its  way  into  English  through  the  French.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  three  editions  of  such  a 
translation  are  recorded  for  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1820. 

Turning  now  to  the  history  of  the  Zschokke  Tales  in 
America,  it  would  be  a  wellnigh  impossible  task  to  trace 
them  through  all  their  manifold  repetitions  and  adaptations. 
They  were  published  mostly  in  periodicals  of  a  popular 
character,  and  it  is  exactly  periodicals  of  this  kind  which 
are  least  likely  to  be  preserved  in  complete  sets  and  are 
almost  never  properly  indexed.  Further  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  tale  is  sometimes  published 
under  different  titles.  At  times  even  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
translation  from  the  German  is  not  mentioned.  Never- 
theless ♦the  data  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  many 
different  sources  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  popularity  of 
this  prolific  writer  and  show  how  his  stories  passed  from 
one  magazine  to  another. 

The  first  Zschokke  translations  to  reach  America  came  by 

^  Since  completing  this  article,  the  author  has  discovered  a  copy  of  the 
2nd  edition,  1807  ;  of  the  3rd  edition,  1814  ;  and  a  second  copy  of  the  4th 
edition,  1820,  in  the  C.  Fiske  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry  aind 
Plays,  Brown  University  Library. 

'According  to  a  note  of  Wilkens  (p.  120)  this  adaptation  was  made  by 
B.  W.  Elliston  for  the  English  stage  and  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1800. 
See  Wilkens,  No.  146,  for  Lewis's  dramatization  of  this  same  play  under 
the  title,  Eugantino;  or  the  Bravo  of  Venice,    Beprinted  in  New  York,  1810. 
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^ay  of  England.    We  have  already  mentioned  M.  G.  Lewis's 

v^^glish)  translation  of  the  romance -46effino,^  made  in  1805. 

J^^Us  bandit  story,  like  the  drama  which  was  based  on  it  a 

^^uine  "blood  and  thunder"  production,  ran  through  six 

^tions  in  England  up  to  1809,  and  continued  to  be  repub- 

^^W  there  until  1857.     In  1809  an  American  edition  of 

^^^  English  one  was  published  in  Baltimore  and  Boston,  a 

^^oond  in  1826,  and  a  third  in  1844,  showing  that  the  book 

^'^Ust  have  had  a  considerable  sale  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1833  a  Miss  M.  Montgomery  published  a  book  in 

-t-K>ndon  and  Philadelphia  entitled  Lights  and  Shadows  of 

G^crman  lAfe  (Philadelphia,   1833).     This  book   contained 

Zschokke  translations :  The  AKlitary  Campaigns  of  a 

<xn  of  Pecuce^  The  Fugitive  of  the  Jura  (sometimes  known 

-Florian),  and  It  is  very  Possible!    This  Miss  Montgomery, 

"^^lio  afterwards  gained  some  reputation  as  a  novelist,*  was  a 

^^^elsh  lady  and  the  wife  of  Baron  Tautphoeus,  Chamberlain 

^  the  King  of  Bavaria.    With  her  literary  tastes,  she  no 

^oubt  was  &miliar  with  Zschokke's  Tales  in  Germany,  and 

^<H>k  advantage  of  the  growing  interest  in  things  Grerman  to 

g^ve  the  English-speaking  world  some  specimens  of  popular 

Oennan  literary  workmanship. 

One  of  these  stories,  Florian  or  the  Fugitive  of  the  Jura^ 
^as  translated  again  ten  years  later  by  L.  Strack  and  incor- 
porated into  his  Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  European 
Alps  (New  York,   1844).     Both    Miss  Montgomery's  and 
Strack's  books  were  no  doubt  inspired  by  Zschokke's  collec- 
tion of  three  tales  entitled  BUder  aus  der  Schweiz  (Aarau, 
1824-26).     The  frequent  translation  of  the  same  story  by 
different  authors  is  one  of  the  common  discoveries  in  tracing 

^  See  Wilkeos  (p.  140 )  for  an  account  of  this  story.  Reprinted  in  Balti- 
more, 1809  (Wilkens,  No.  138),  and  Boston,  1809  (Wilkens,  No.  139). 

'She  is  the  author  of  the  IniUah  (1850),  Cyrilla  (1853),  Quits  (1857), 
and  At  Odds  (1863).  Two  of  these  novels  were  published  in  London  and 
Philadelphia  the  same  year. 
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^liich  all  rights  and  all  duties  stand  in  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  are  not  protected  by  a  free  constitution.  When 
we  remember  that  Grodwin  was  an  abolitionist  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Free  Soil  Convention  in  1848,  wrote  the 
brief  resolution  which  proclaimed  freedom  as  the  sole  object 
of  rational  government,  the  attraction  which  the  topic  of  this 
story  would  have  had  for  him  is  at  once  apparent.  At  any  rate 
we  are  certain  that  he  translated  The  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century y  a  tale  of  similar  import,  for  the  same  Demoeratio 
Review  two  years  later,  and  this  story,  together  with  The 
Sleep-WaJcer  (Boston,  1842),  led  up  to  Godwin's  collection 
of  Zschokke's  Tales  which  appeared  in  New  York  in  1845. 

About  the  year  1840  the  firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  after 
the  fitshion  of  the  time,  decided  to  publish  a  '^  Library  of 
Choice  Beading."  E.  A.  Duykinck  was  the  supervising 
editor.  Grerman  literary  productions  were  then  the  &shion, 
and  Duykinck,  who  of  course  knew  of  Godwin's  transla- 
tions, chose  the  latter  to  prepare  a  collection  of  Zschokke's 
tales  for  the  "  Library.''  We  may  observe  in  passing  that 
the  English  translation  of  Mary  SchweUUery  the  Amber  Witch 
(1844)  and  Godwin's  translation  of  Goethe's  Dichtu/ng  und 
WahrheU  (1846)  were  also  published  in  this  serial. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Zschokke's  TaleSy  Grodwin  tells  us 
that  he  ''is  rather  the  editor  than  the  translator  of  these 
tales,  that  several  of  the  stories  were  furnished  by  friends 
whose  names  or  initials  are  attached  to  the  respective  transla- 
tions^ and  that  two  others  were  taken  from  magazines  or 
newspapers.  The  account  of  Zschokke's  Life  and  Works  in 
the  Democratic  Review  (July,  1845)  further  informs  us  that 
his  chief  co-translators  were  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  his 
own  wife  (Fanny  Bryant  Godwin),  and  Gustav  C.  Hebbe. 
The  collection  in  its  two  parts  contains  ten  stories  fairly 
representative  of  all  phases — ^historical,  satirical,  mystical, 
homoroos,  and  moral— of  Zschokke's  genius. 
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In  the  first  two  stories  selected  we  at  onoe  recognize  the 
atmosphere  of  Brook  Farm.  The  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  which  Godwin  had  already  published  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  (1842),  reappears  with  very  slight  revision. 
The  story  tells  us  how  a  peasant  community,  reduced  through 
misgovemment  to  the  depths  of  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
was  socially  regenerated  within  the  space  of  five  years. 
While  Zschokke  at  the  end  does  not  fail  to  shrewdly  warn 
the  reformer  not  to  make  himself  too  conspicuous  by  trying 
to  be  different  from  other  people,  he  apparently  had  never 
heard  of  Carlyle's  wise  dictum  :  "  If  you  want  to  reform  a 
man,  you  must  begin  with  his  grandmother.''  However, 
the  story  harmonizes  with  the  idealistic  point  of  view,  and 
must  have  been  popular,  as  I  find  it  again  in  Strack's  Jnoi- 
dents  of  Social  life  amid  the  European  Alps  already  mentioned. 

The  second  story,  HarmoniuSy  is  from  the  pen  of  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch ;  I  imagine  this  was  the  only  time  that- 
it  was  ever  translated  and  published,  for  it  is  too  visionary 
and  mystical  to  suit  the  average  reader.     To  a  very  slender 
thread  of  incident  surcharged  with  sentimentality,  Harmo- 
nius,  the  aged  philosopher,  attaches  a  discourse  which  contains 
elements  of  Pythagoras's  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,    Rousseau's    "  return   to   nature "    dictum,    Fichte's 
theory  of  the  finite,  and  Goethe's  elective  affinities.    Cranch, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Brook  Farm  and 
subsequently  became  an  artist.      In  1844  he  published  a 
volume  of  transcendental  poetry.    The  reviewer  of  this  book 
in   the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  (July,    1844)    remarks : 
"German  is  a  good  thing — ^the  language,  the  literature  and 
to  some  extent  the  philosophy — ^but  it  has  sadly  addled  some 
weak  minds  in  and  about  the  precincts  of  Boston."    How- 
ever, when  Cranch  died  in  1892,  Curtis  wrote,  "He  was  of 
that  choice  band  who  are  always  true  to  the  ideals  of  youth, 
and  whose  hearts  are  the  citadels  which  conquering  time 
assails  in  vain." 
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l^o  the  social  and  philogophical  character  of  the  first  two 

^^ries  Jack  Steam  stands  in  striking  contrast.     It  may  be 

defined  as  an  extravaganza   in   folk-humor,   satirizing  the 

^^^inx)wnes8  and  pedantry  of  the  citizen  in  small  towns  and 

"^e  frivolity  of  court  life  in  the  duodecimo  principality.     I 

^iijecture  from  its  character   that  this  is  the  story  which 

Godwin  took  from  a  newspaper.     I  have  not  discovered  it 

dacwhere,  and  hardly  think  that  it  can  come  from  Godwin's 

P^i3,  for  it  is  literally  honeycombed  with  inaccuracies  and 

'i^^ifitranslations.     (doming  fix)m   so  many  different  sources^ 

^e  versions  of    these    stories    naturally  differ    widely   in 

quality.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

Sixwk  Farmers  are  not  model  translators.     Their  inability 

^    speak  Grerman  has  caused  them  to  miss  the  real  import 

^f    many  idiomatic  expressions.     On  the  other  hand,  they 

^ere  men  of  decided  literary  taste,  and  in  the  majority  of 

^^^fies  they  give  us  a  good  story  in  good  English,  although 

w^eir  works  cannot  always  pass  as  faithfrd  reproductions  of 

^e  original. 

Jack  Steam  is  followed  by  that  charming  historic  idyll, 
^loretta,  or  the  First  Love  of  Henry  IV.    This  story  touches 
0^  the  evil  consequences  of  social  inequality,  one  of  Zschokke's 
fcvorite  themes.    It  portrays  in  the  simplest  manner  the  love 
affair  of  Henry  IV  with  a  gardener's  daughter  and  its  fatal 
cx)D6equences  to  the  latter.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Grodwin 
did  not  republish  this  story  when  he  edited  a  second  edition 
of  the  Ihlea  in  1889.    This  translation,  I  conclude,  is  by  God- 
win himself,  although  another  version  of  it  by  G.  F.  Struve 
had  appeared  in  the  SotUhem  Literary  Messenger  in  1843. 
A  careAil   comparison  has  failed  to  reveal  any  connection 
between  the  two.     In  1846  this  story  appeared  again  in 
vol.   10  of  the  Parlor  Novelist,  a   Belfast  (Ireland)  serial 
which  was  published  in  1846-47. 

The  last  story  in  Part  I  is  the  Adventures  of  a  New  Yearns 
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Eve^  the  tale  which  perhaps  will  prove  the  most  enduring 
of  the  Zsehokke  productions.  Godwin  did  not  translate 
this,  but  took  it  from  BUuskwood^s  Magazine  of  May,  1837. 
The  English  translator  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  lapse 
into  el^ance  of  diction,  which  is  relieved,  in  the  scenes 
between  the  police  and  night  watchmen,  by  a  dashv  of  "^ 
'cockney/  Grodwin  has  removed  the  latter  and  brought 
the  whole  nearer  to  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
original.  From  the  article  on  Zsehokke  in  Tait's  Edinburgh 
Magaaine  (1846)  we  learn  that  this  story  was  very  popular 
in  England  and  Airnished  the  materials  for  a  farce  at  one 
of  the  London  theatres. 

lUuminatum,  or  the  Sleep-Wakery  a  tale  of  clairvoyancy, 
the  first  story  of  Part  II,  leads  us  into  the  region  of  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural.  An  age  which  lays  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  psychical  or  spiritual  element  in  man's 
nature  is  very  prone  to  seek  for  supernatural  manifestations 
of  this  mysterious  element.  Transcendentalism  brought  a 
number  of  fads — such  as  spiritualism,  mesmerism,  aniniRl 
magnetism,  etc. — ^in  its  wake.  A  glance  at  the  literature  of 
this  period  reveals  tales  of  somnambulism,  wonderful  visions, 
mysticism,  witchcraft,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these  stories 
were  translated  and  published  in  America,  as  we  have 
noticed  above ;  and  Poe's  tales,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
though  infinitely  superior  in  everything  that  pertains  to  artis- 
tic workmanship,  were  likewise  the  children  of  a  transcenden- 
tal age.  Zsehokke  himself  believed  that  he  possessed  the  power 
of  clairvoyancy,  and  in  his  Verkldrungen  (sometimes  known 
as  Hortensia)  he  has  wandered  into  the  misty  region  of  the 
supernatural. 

That  Godwin  and  his  wife  were  deeply  impressed  by  these 

^Ab  early  as  1821  Wilkens,  p.  142  and  Appendix,  172,  cites  a  transla- 
tion made  by  Tobias  Watkins  in  Baltimore,  in  Tcdea  of  a  Tripod;  or  a 
Ddphiotn  JEtfming. 
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gtories  appears  from  the  &ct  that  they  had  already  translated 
the  Verkldrtmgenf  under  the  title  of  The  Sleep- Wdker,  and 
publiabed  it  in  Boston  in  1842.    That  Godwin  was  the  trans- 
lator of  this  story  follows  from  a  book  notice  in  the  Democratic 
Bxxieu}  (February,  1843),  which  states  that  the  Sleep-Waker 
^JWfi  by  the  same  translator  as  the  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (^Democratic  Review,   1842),  the  text  of  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  same  story  in  Godwin's  collection. 
Godwin  himself  is  also  responsible  for  The  Broken  Cwp, 
^^i  as  it  is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  1889  edition^ 
■^  Broken  Pitcher,  unquestionably  the  best  of  Zschokke's 
"^^orous  pieces.     In  spite  of  some  lapses  from  the  simple 
into  a  literary  tone,  Grodwin  has  on  the  whole  well  pre- 
^'Ved  the  serio-comic  character  of  this  story  with  all  its 
^^Uness  and  crispness.     It  probably  deserves  to  rank  as 
the  best  of  his  own  translations. 

The  version  of  Jonathan  Frock  contained  in  this  collection 

^^  owe  to  Gustave  C.  Hebbe.     This  is  a  story  which  hinges 

on  the  ever  present  question  of  Jewish  social  disability.    As 

a  translation  it  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  whole  book.     Hebbe 

was  evidently  a  master  of  both  German  and  English,  and 

his  work  shows  no  signs  of  that  struggle  with  a  resistii^g 

medium  which  is  so  noticeable  in  many  of  the  others.     He 

IS  also  the  translator  of  The  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttel,  which 

was  published  in  the  Omnibus  of  Modern  Romance  (New 

York,  1844).    We  hear  of  him  later  also  as  the  aspiring 

author  of  a  Universal  History.     Jonathan  Frock  was  one  of 

the  popular  favorites.     In  1846  it  appears  in  Belfast  as  a 

contribution  to  the  Parlor  Novelist,  and  four  years  later  is  to 

be  found  in  vol.  vi  of  the  Peoples  Journal  (London,  1850). 

Fannie   Bryant   Godwin  contributed  the  next  tale.  The 

Involuntary  Journey.     This  story,  in  epistolary  form,  of  the 

misfortunes  of  a  count  who  leaves  a  ball-room  in  Moscow 

daring  the  Napoleonic  invasion  to  fetch  his  sister's   pearl 
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necklace  and  through  the  vicissitudes  of  war  is  carried  off 
to  France  and  Spain,  is  one  of  Zschokke's  weakest  produc-       ^^ 
tions.     It  was  evidently  not  popular,  for  I  have  found  no      '  ^ 
mention  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  last  story  of  the  collection,  however,  is  one  whic^^ 
was  probably  translated  oflener  than  any  other.     It  is  T1~^ 
Vicar  of  WUtskire,  and  Zschokke's  pathetic  tale  is  said         "^ 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  same  Jowmal  of  a  Vicar  ^ 

Wiltshire,  published  in  the  British  Magazine  (1766),  whi-.^  ^^ 
led  Goldsmith  to  write  his  Vicar  of  Wak^ield.  In  a  nc^-^^^^ 
Grodwin  informs  us  that  his  version  is  based  on  two  previod^-BoiM 
translations,  that  of  Mrs.  EUet  in  a  New  York  magazine-^^-^— 
I  conjecture  the  New  York  Review — and  the  Reverend  W^  W, 
H.  Fumess's  translation,  which  first  appeared  in  The  GW-  ^^^Jl 
(1844),  one  of  those  "richly  embellished"  annuals  of  t^  tie 
period.  This  was  later  incorporated  into  Hedge's 
Writers  of  Germany. 

Still  another  translation   by  S.  A.    (Sara  Austen) 
printed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  October,  18- 
This  version  was  made  in  England,  if  my  conjecture  as 
the  translator  is  correct.     The  same  story  turns  up 
in  that  collection  of   Zschokke's  tales  already  mentiom 
Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,  The  Walpurgis  Night   and 
Stories  (Philadelphia,  1845),  which   probably  comes 
the  pen  of  W.  H.  Fumess.     Its  immense  popularity  is  fiirth.^^^ 
attested  by  the  book  announcement  of  The  Gift  in  the  Souiher*^^^ 
Quarterly  Review   for  1844,     The    writer   remarks:    "W^^ 
may  mention  to  the  editor,  however,  that  the  article  from 
Zschokke,   '  The   Journal   of  a  Poor  Vicar,'  though   very 
pleasant  reading,   has  been   too   frequently  translated   and 
republished  in  this  country  not  to  be  sufficiently  well  known 
to  the  reader." 

In  1889  Godwin  was  called  upon  to  reedit  a  little  volume 
of  Zschokke's  tales  for  the  ^'  Knickerbocker  Nugget "  series 
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^liich  G.  p.  Patnam's  Sons  were  then  publishing.  Over 
forty  years  had  passed  since  the  first  edition  had  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  public.  Transcendentalism  had  com- 
pleted its  task  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  mechanical 
theories  of  the  18th  century  and  the  great  organic  conception 
of  tlie  universe  which  was  destined  to  control  the  thinking  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th.  The  all-comprehensive  idea 
of  evolution  was  teaching  men  that  the  hope  of  transforming 
society  otherwise  than  by  the  slow  process  of  gradual  change 
was  vain.  Accordingly  Godwin  winnowed  the  chafi*  from 
the  wheat.  He  rejected  all  those  stories  which  smacked 
of  the  social  reforms  and  vagaries  of  transcendentalism^  and 
for  the  new  edition  chose  only  three  of  the  old  :  The  Advemn 
turea  of  a  New  Yearns  Eve,  The  Broken  Pitcher ,  and  Jonathan 
Frocky  stories  which  for  their  literary  merit  could  be  accepted 
as  classics. 

To  these  were  added  a  fourth  story,  Walpurgia  Nighty 
translated  by  William  P.  Prentice.  This  study  in  the 
oncanny  and  horrible,  which  reminds  us  of  Poe  or  Hoffinann, 
with  its  moral  lesson  on  the  blessings  of  a  pure  heart  and 
sound  conscience,  was  also  a  popular  story.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  collection,  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar y  etc.,  which 
has  just  been  mentioned.  In  1850  an  adaptation  of  the 
story,  under  the  title  Phantasies  of  Walpurgia  Nighty  was 
published  in  Tait's  Edinburgh  MagazinCy  and  still  another 
translation  is  to  be  found  as  late  as  1870  in  Temple  Bar. 
This  version  was  reprinted  in  the  Eclectic  Magazine  for  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Prentice,  the  translator  of  the  stoiy  in 
Godwin's  collection,  informs  me  that  his  version  was  made 
independently  of  these  others.  His  letter  throws  still  more 
light  on  the  Zschokke  vogue.  He  himself  translated  other 
Zschokke  stories  which  have  never  been  published,  and  he 
distinctly  remembers  that  George  W.  Curtis  also  turned  two  or 
three  into  English,  which  likewise  were  not  destined  to  see 
7 
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the  light  of  publicity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  closing 
that  these  four  stories  seem  to  have  found  a  permanent  place 
in  American  literature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  they  had  been  republished  as  one  of  the  "Ariel 
Booklets"  by  the  Putnams. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Zschokke  Tales  can  be 
briefly  told.  My  researches  have  brought  to  light  at  least 
a  dozen  other  translations  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
Their  history  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 
The  dates  and  places  of  their  publication^  with  the  names 
of  the  translators  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined,  can  be 
seen  in  the  bibliography  which  mil  follow  this  paper  as  an 
appendix.  By  1850  Zschokke's  popularity  had  begun  to 
wane.  Between  1850  and  1860  new  editions  of  the  old 
translations  were  republished,  and  one  or  two  new  ones 
added.  Since  1860,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  new  editions, 
except  that  of  Godwin,  have  appeared. 

It  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  any  great  literary  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  Zschokke's  Tales  in  America.  He 
was  not  artist  enough  to  inspire  other  men  with  new  literary 
ideals.  But  his  works,  conservative  and  healthy  in  tone, 
did  serve  to  increase  the  taste  for  good  reading  among  the 
people,  to  give  popularity  to  the  short  story,  and  to  break 
down  popular  prejudice  against  German  philosophy  and 
German  literature. 

In  conclusion  we  must  refer  to  another,  and  in  some 
respects  more  important,  translation  of  Grodwin's,  that  of 
Goethe's  Dichtung  tind  WahrheU,  published  iu  1846.  This 
book  brings  us  back  to  the  Brook  Farmers  again.  Only 
the  first  five  books  were  done  by  Godwin.  John  Henry 
Hopkins,  son  of  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  second  five,  while  his  Brook  Farm  friends, 
Charles  A.  Dana  (who  had  taught  German  and  Greek  there) 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  completed  the  remaining  ten  books. 
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Tms  was  the  first  traiislation  of  Goethe's  autobiography  into 
the  English  language^  for  the  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  which  was 
ftJi  Slnglish  version  of  a  French  translation,  was  so  garbled 
thsLt  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  This  American  transla- 
tion, as  H,  S.  White  informs  us  in  his  article,  Goethe  in 
Anterica  {^Goethe  JahrbiLch,  1884),  was  subsequently  sold  to 
Bolin  in  London,  and  after  revision  by  Oxenford  now  holds 
its  place  as  the  standard  English  version  of  the  great  poet's 
autobiography. 

But  Godwin's   service   is  not   merely  to   have  added  a 

few  tales  and  a  celebrated  autobiography  to  the  store  of 

English   literature.     All   his   life   he   kept   in   touch  vdth 

(Jerinan  literary  and  philosophic  development,  and  through 

^views,  essays,  and  addresses  interpreted  its  significance  to 

*^  fellow  countrymen.     Before  Emerson's  famous  essay  on 

Goethe  was  published  (1850),  Godwin's  critical  insight  and 

s^nse  of  justice  had  already  assigned  to  the  great  poet  the 

P*^ce  in   modem   civilization   which   the  world   has   since 

^^^corded  him.    And  in  one  of  his  last  essays  on  the  Germans 

*^  America  {Liber  Scriptorum  of  the  Authors'  Club,  New 

^ork,  1893)  he  pays  a  noble  tribute  to  German  research, 

^^:nnan  criticism,  German  philosophy,  and  German  music. 

"^  *^«  enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  which  had  inspired  his  youth 

^^hes  out  again  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  essay,  and 

^ til  it  I  shall  close  this  paper:  "  Goethe  means  the  German 

'^^^j  and  as  Homer  meant  Greece,  Dante  meant  the  Middle 

&e8,   as    Shakespeare    meant    awakening,  world-exploring 

^^  gland,  so  the  German  race  means  the  highest  aspirations 

*^<i  attainments  of  the  modem  world." 

John  Preston  Hoskins. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  folIowiDg  bibliography  of  Zschokke  translations  is 
based  on  a  consultation  of  the  follovdng : — 

Boorbach's  Bibliotheca  Americana:  Catalogue  of  American  Pablicatioii8| 

1820-1852. 
Gitalogae  of  the  Libraiy  Company,  Philadelphia,  1856. 
Catalogue  of  American  Publications,  1876. 
Printed  Catalogues  of : 

Library  of  Congress. 

Peabody  Museum,  Baltimore. 

Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Astor  Library,  New  York. 

Lenox  Library,  New  York. 

Boston  Athensemn. 

British  Museum. 
Also  a  number  of  Private  Libraries,  such  as  Cambridge,  Mass.,  High  School. 
Indexes  and  Book  Announcements  in : 

North  American  JRevieWf  1820-1851. 

DemocnUic  Review,  1835-1852. 

Ameriean  RevieWf  1845-1851. 

SotUhem  Literary  Messenger,  1838-1851. 

Southern  Quarterly  BevieWf  1842-1851. 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  1836-41. 

Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1834, 1835,  1838, 1840, 1844, 1845, 1847. 
(A  complete  file  of  this  magazine  could  not  be  found  in  New  York.    The 
volumes  consulted  belong  to  Princeton  University  Library. ) 

BlackwoocPs  Magazine,  up  to  1857. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  1830-1850. 

Peoples  Journal  (London),  1850. 
(Only  one  volume  attainable. ) 
Poole's  Index:  Of  value  where  the  title  of  the  story  is  known. 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  also  of  value  when  the  translator  is  known. 
The  Qerman  titles  of  the  Tales  are  taken  from  the  First  Edition  of 
Groedecke's  Grundriss,  and  only  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  is  given. 
Goedecke  is  not  particularly  full  in  regard  to  Zschokke. 

An  exhaustive  bibliography  of  Zschokke  translations  would  be  well-nigh 
an  impossibility  at  present  If  the  statements  of  book  reviewers  of  the 
time  are  correct,  his  stories  appeared  frequently  in  weeklies  and  even 
dailies.     Few  of  these  can  now  be  found,  and  none  of  them  are  indexed. 
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I,  some  of  the  magazines  mentioned  are  now  seldom  to  be  found 
^^^  oomplete  sets.  The  present  bibliography  is  therefore  as  complete  as  the 
Avx^lmor  can  hope  to  make  it  with  the  means  at  his  command.  Knglish 
dons  haye  been  given  because  their  presence  in  American  Libraries 
that  these  works  were  also  known  in  America. 

1.    Abticleb  on  Zbchokkz. 

's  Journal f  Edinburgh,  1845,  repeated  in  Edeetie  Maganne^  8, 299. 

Review,  1845,  by  Parke  Godwin  ? 
Quarterly  Bevimoy  21,  1. 
T&x^'s  Edinburgh  Maganne,  N.  a  12,  1845. 

A.     l>rief  account  of  some  instances  in  the  Life  of  Zschokke,  by  J.  Craw- 
ford Woods,  Adelaide,  Australia,  1863.    (British  Museum.) 

2.  Gebican  Editionb  ik  America. 

Zoclaokke's  Werke :  46  vols.     Pap.  at  10  and  20  cts.  per  voL    F.  W. 

Thomas,  Philadelphia.     No  date.     For  titles  of  sepa- 
rate volumes  see  Catalogue  of  American  Publications, 
1876. 
Novellen  und  Dichtungen:  3  vols.     F.  W.  Thomas,  Phila- 
delphia.    No  date. 
Novellen  und  Dichtungen  :  7  Auflage ;  Aarau  und  New  York. 
At  New  York  by  William  Kadde,     1845?    (Library 
of  Congress.) 
The   Same :    11^  Yermehrie   Ausgabe.    In    commission    bei 
William  Radde.     New  York.     1859.     (Library  of 
Congress.) 
Stunden  der  Andacht :  Kohler,  Philadelphia.    No  date.    (See 

Catalogue  of  American  Publications,  1876. ) 
Der  Tote  Cast,  eine  Erzahlung.     New  York,  1839.     (Astor 
Library. ) 

3.  Trakslatioks. 

^^Uino,  the  Bravo  of  Venice.  A  Bomnnce.  ( Aballino  der  grosse  Bandit 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1794.)  Translated  from  the  German 
by  M.  G.  Lewis.  London,  1805,  1809  (6th  ed.),  1830,  1856, 
1857.  (British  Museum. ) 
The  Same :  Boston,  1840,  Boston  Public  Library, 
'^^''^^o,  the  Great  Bandit  A  grand  dramatic  Bomance  in  Five  Acts. 
(Abellino,  der  grosse  Bandit  Ein  Trauerspiel  nach  der  Ge- 
schichte  dieses  Namens,  Frankfurt  a.  d.  O.  1795.)  Translated 
from  the  G^erman  and  adapted  to  the  New  York  theatre  by 
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William  Dunlap,  Esq.,  1800.    4th  Edition.     New  York,  1820, 

published  by  Thomas  Longworth,  16®.     (Lenox  Idbrazy. ) 
Abellino,   the  Venetian  Outlaw.     A  drama  translated  from  the  French. 

London?    1805,  1806, 1820.     (British  Museum.) 
Adventures  of  a  New  Year's  Night     (Das  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht 

in  Die  Erheiterungen  for  1818.)     BlaekuxxMTs  MagaxvM^  Ma7» 

1837. 
The  Same :  Foregoing  revised  in  Zschokke's  TUes  by  Parke  Godwin. 

New  York,  1845.    Wiley  and  Putnam.     Zschokke's  Tales,  1889 

and  [1900].    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Alamontade  or  the  Gkilley  Slave.     (Alamontade  der   Galeeren-Sdave. 

Zurich,  1802.)     In  Tales  from  the  German,  by  J.    Oxenford 

and  C.  A.  Feeling  [London,  1844].     (British  Museum.) 

According  to  Goedecke's  GrundrisSj  translated  in  London  in 

1827. 
The  Same :  translated  from  the  45th  Edition  by  Jno.  T.  Sullivan, 

Philadelphia,  1845.     (Gatalogued  in  the  Library  Company  of 

Philadelphia,  1856.) 
Autobiography :  (Selbstschau,  Aarau,  1842).     London,  1845.     33rd  Part 

of  **  Foreign  Library."     Chapman  and  HalL     (Library  of  Gon- 

gress.) 
The  Bean :  (Die  Bohne,  cine  Erzahlungen,  in  Die  Erheiterungen,  1811.) 

Metropolitan  Magazine^  London  and  New  York  (July),  1838. 
The  Same  :  in  Walpurgis  Night,  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,  and  other 

stories,  [by  W.  H.  Fumess],  Pliiladelphia,  1845. 
The  Broken  Gup  :  See  the  Broken  Pitcher. 
The  Broken  Pitcher  :  (Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  in  Die  Erheiterungen,  1813) 

translated  by  Parke  Godwin  in  Zschokkc's  Tales,  New  York, 

1845.    Wiley  and  Putnam.    Also  in  Tales  by  iSschokke,  by  P. 

G.,  1889  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  Knickerbocker  Nugget  Series.) 

Beprinted  as  Ariel  Booklet  [1900]. 
The  CJanary  Bird  :  See  Story  of  Fritz,  the  bird  catcher. 
The  Creole :  (Der  Oeole.    Eine  Erzahlung,    Aarau,  1830)  published  by 

W.  H.  Colyer,  New  York,  1836.     (Qted  by  Roorbach.) 
The  Dead  Guest :  (Der  tote  Gast,  cited  by  Groedecke  first  in  vol.  x\'m  of 

Sammtliche  Ausgewahlte  Scliriften,  Aarau,  1824-28 ).    Published 

by  Radde,  New  York.     (Catalogue  of  American  Publications, 

1876. ) 
The  Same :  translated  by  G.  C.  McWhorter.     D.  Appleton  &  O)., 

New  York     (Catalogue  of  American  Publications,  1876.) 
Floretta,  or  the  First  Love  of  Henry  IV.    (Florette  oder  die  erste  Liebe 

Heinrichs  IV,  Die  Erheiterungen,  1818,  L.  Weber  unterzeich- 

net)   translated  from  the  (jrerman  of  Henry  Zschokke  by  G.  F. 

Struve.     Sovihem  Literary  Messenger,  1843. 
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The  Same :  tmoslated  by  Parke  Grodwin,  in  Zschokke's  Tales,  New 

York,  1846. 
The  Same :  in  Ptolor  Novelist,  vol.  10.     Belfast,  1846.     (ProfaaUj 
^  Grodwin's  or  Stnive's  Translation. ) 

^^^oriaui,  the  Fugitive  of  the  Jura  (Der  Fluchtling  im  Jura,  1824,  in  Bilder 
aus  der  Schweiz,  Aarau,  1824-26 )  in  Miss  M.  M.  Montgomery's 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life.    London  and  Philadelphia, 
1833. 
The  Same :  in  Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  European  Alps. 
Transkted  by  L.    Strack,    12'',    New  York,    1844.      (Boston 
Athenseum. )     Eeprinted  in  1845  under  the  title  :  A  Fool  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  other  stories. 
-^    ^ool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Ein  Narr  des  19*«»  Jahrhunderts,  in 
Rheinisches  Taschenbuoh,  1822),  translated  by  [Parke  Godwin] 
in  Democratic  Beview,  October,  1842. 
The  Same :  the  foregoing  in  Zschokke's  Tales  by  Parke  Godwin, 

New  York,  1845. 
The  Same :  Oliver  Flyeln,  a  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in 
Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  European  Alps,  translated  by 
L.  Strack,  New  York,  1844. 
^  ^ool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  other  stories,  New  York,  1845.    See 

Incidents  of  Social  Life,  etc. 
^  ^^®  Free  Court  of  Aarau  ;  see  Veronica. 
Fritz,  the  Bird  Catcher ;  see  Story  of  Fritz,  the  Bird  Catcher. 
*-  *^®  Oalley  Shive  ;  see  Alamontade. 
^^Identhal :  (Das  Goldmacherdorf,  Aarau,  1817)  a  tale  translated  from 

the  German.     London,  1833.     (British  Museum. ) 
^^Idmaker's  Village,  translated  from  the  German.     Bums,  London,  1845. 
(British  Museum. ) 
The  Same:  G.  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia,  1845.     (Boorbach.) 
The  Same :  in  Chamber's  Miscellany  of  Instructive  and  Entertain- 
ing Tracts,  Edinburgh  and  London.     No  date.     (Catalogue  of 
--.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  High  School. ) 

^^^"'i^onius :  (Harmonius,  in  Vignetten,  Basel,  1801)  translated  by  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch  in  Zschokke's  Tales,  by  Parke  Godwin, 
g^^  New  York,  1845. 

^^*^J7  of  the  Invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  French.     (Not  cited  by 
f^  Groedecke.)     London,  1803.     (Library  of  Congress.) 

^Puiar)  History  of  Switzerland  (Des  Schweizenlands  Geschichten  fiir 

das  Schweizervolk,  Aarau,  1822,  5**  Aufl.,  1834).     From  the 

German  with  the  author's  subsequent  alterations  of  the  original 

work.      Translated  by   [W.   H.    Howe].      Frankfurt   a.    M. 

^  1833. 

^    ^PTilar)  History  of  Switzerland  :  Boston,  1834.     (Library  of  Congreas.) 
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The  Same :  with  a  continuation  to  the  year  18i8,  by  F.  G.  Shaw, 

New  York,  1855.     Beprinted  1875.     (Library  of  Gongreas. ) 
The  Same:  Mason,  Boston.     (No  date.)     (Oatalogne  of  American 
Publications,  1876. ) 
Hortensia :  (Die  Verklarungen,  ih  Die  Erheiterungen,  1814). 

Also  called :  Illumination  or  the  Sleep- Waker,  a  tale  from  the 
Qerman  [translated  by  [Ptoke  GK)dwin  and  Fanny  Bryant  (jk)dwin]. 
Monroe  &  CV>.,  Boston,  1842. 
The  Same:  in  Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  European  Alps, 

translated  by  L.  Strack,  New  York,  1844. 
The  Same :  under  title :  Illumination  or  the  Sleep- Waker  in  Zschokke's 

Tales,  by  Pafke  GK)dwin,  New  York,  1845. 
The  Same :  Published  by  J.  Winchester,  New  York  (before  1852). 

Boorbach. 
The  Same :  under  title,  Hortensia  or  the  Transfigurations,  in  A.  J. 
Dtma*  Memoranda,  1S6S.     (Astor  Library.) 
Hours  of  Demotion :  (Stunden  der  Andacht  zur  Beforderung  wahren  Qiristen- 
thums  und  luluslicher  Gottesverehrung,  1-8  Jahigang,  Aarau, 
1809-1816)  translated  by  Morris  Mattson.    2nd  American  from 
the  13th  G^erman  Edition.     Philadelphia,  Kay  and  Brother, 
1835. 
The  Same:  translated  by  Burrows.     London,  1838.     (Library  of 
Cbngress.) 
Hours  of  Meditation  and  Devotional  Beflection :  translated  from  the  German 
by  J.  D.  Haas,  London,  1843,  1847.     Beprinted,  London  and 
Manchester,  1863. 
Hours  of  Meditation  and  Beflection :   Haas's  translation.     J.  S. 
Bedfield,  New  York,  1844. 
Illumination :  see  Hortensia. 

Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  European  Alps.    Translated  by  L. 
Strack,  New  York,  1844.    Contains 
Florian,  the  Fugitive  of  (he  Jura. 
Oliver  Flyeln,  A  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  dJentury. 
Hortensia. 
The  Same :  reprinted  in  New  York,    1845,   under  the  title :  A 
Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentury  and  other  stories.    Translated 
by  L.  Strack. 
The  Involuntary  Journey  (Die  Beise  wider  Willen,  in  Die  Erheiterung^i, 
1814).    Translated  by  Fanny  Bryant  GKxiwin,  in  Zschokke's 
Tales,  by  Parke  Godwin,  New  York,  1845. 
It  is  very  Possible.    (Es  ist  sehr  mogUch,  in  Die  Erheiterungen,  1817.     L. 
Weber  unterzeichnet)  translated  in  Miss  M.  M.  Montgomeiy's 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life.    London  and  Philadelphia, 
1833. 
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^^  Bteam,  the  busy-bodj :  (Hans  Damp!  in  alien  Ghiasen,  in  Die  Erheiter- 
ungen,  1814)  in  Zscliokke's  Tales,  by  P^ke  Godwin,  New  York, 
1846. 
■^<>«>aUuui  Frock :  (Jonathan  Frock,  in  Die  Erheiteningen,  1816)  trans- 
lated by  GustaT  a  Hebbe,«in  Zschokke's  Tales,  by  Fkrke 
Godwin,  New  York,  1845,  1889,  1900. 
The  Same :  translated  from  the  G^erman,  in  Parlor  NoTelist.  VoL  10. 

Belfast,  184^^7. 
The  Same :  in  People's  Journal.    VoL  6.    London,  1846-^1. 
•'^^Ulud  of  a  Poor  Vicar :  see  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Poor  Vicar  of 
WUtshire. 
^Os:  (Julius,  oder  die  zwei  Gefangenen,  in  Genfer  Novellen,   nach 
dem  franxosischen,  von  R.  Tdpffer,  Aarau,  1839)  in  Julius  and 
other  Tales,  translated  from  the  G^erman  by  W.  H.  Fumess, 
Philadelphia,  1856. 
The  Walpurgis  Night,  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar, 
the  Bean,  Julius,  and  other  tales  from  the  German.    [London], 
1856.     ( British  Museum. ) 
^^^^>or  stands  on  Gk>lden  Feet:   (Meister  Jordan,  oder  Handwerk  hat 
goldnen  Boden,  Aarau,  1848)   translated  by  J.  Yeats  Oossell, 
New  York.     (Catalogue  of  American  Publications,  1876. ) 
The  Same :  London,  1852.     3rd  Ed.,  1870.     (British  Museum.) 
^^^  X4u»  Maker  of  Namur :  (Der  Blondin  von  Namur  (?),  in  Die  Erheiter- 
ungen,  1813.) 

According  to  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magaaine,  1845,  p.  436,  this 
story  appeared  in  England  about  1845. 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Poor  Vicar  of  Wiltshire.  A  Fragment :  (Das 
Neujahrsgeschenk  aus  dem  Tagebuch  des  Armen  Pfarr-Vikars 
von  Wiltshire,  in  Die  Erheiteningen,  1819)  translated  by  S.  A. 
(Sara  Austen)  from  the  German.  Souihem  LUerary  Metamger^ 
October,  1843. 
Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar :  translated  by  W.  H.  Fumess  in  The  QifL 

CJarey  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1844. 
The  Same :  by  W.  H.  Fumess  in  Hedge's  Prose  Writers  of  G^ermany, 

Philadelphia,  1845. 
The  Same :  in  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,  the  Walpurgis  Night  and 

other  stories  (by  W.  H.  Fumess?)  Philadelphia,  1845. 
The  Same :  in  The  Walpurgis  Night,  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Poor  Vicar,  the  Bean,  Julius,  and  other  tales  from  the  German. 
London,  1856.     (British  Museum.) 
The  Same:  An  Abridgment,  in  Chamber's  Miscellany  of   Useful 
and  Entertaining  Tracts.     London,  circa  1845. 
^^^  from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar  in  Wiltshire :  in  Zschokke's  Tales, 
by  P^u^  Gkniwin,  New  York,  1845.     (GKxlwin  informs  us  that 
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his  translation  is  based  on  W.  H.  Fnmess's  and  one  by  Mrs. 

EUet,  which  appeared  in  a  New  York  monthly  magazine. ) 
Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar :   published  by  J.  S.  Taylor,  New  York, 

1852.     (Roorbach.) 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Grerman  Life,   by  Miss  M.   M.   Montgomery, 

London  and  Philadelphia,  1833.     Contains 
The  Military  Campaigns  of  a  Man  of  Peace. 
Tlie  Fugitive  of  the  Jura. 
It  is  very  Possible. 
Lover's  Stratagem  and  other  tales :  (Wie  man  lieben  muss,  or  Eros)  puh- 

lished  by  Linton,  London,   1848.     (Library  of  Congress  and 

British  Museum. ) 
Marble  and  Conrad  :  (?  ?)  in  Incidents  of  Social  Life  amid  the  Europeaii 

Alps,  by  L.  Strack,  New  York,  1844. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity :  translated  by  F.  Bo  wan,  London, 

1862,  1863.     (Boston  Athenseum. )    See  Hours  of  Devotion  and 

Meditation. 
The  Military  Campaigns  of  a  Man  of  Peace  :  (Kriegerische  Abenteuer  eines 

Friedfertigen,  in   Die  Erheiterungen,  1811)   in  Miss  M.    M. 

Montgomery's  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Grerman  Life.     Phila- 
delphia, 1833. 
New  Year's  Eve  :  see  Adventures  of  a  New  Year's  Eve. 
Oliver  Flyeln  :  see  A  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Phantasies  of  Walpurgis  Night :  see  Walpurgis  Night. 
The  Present  State  of  Christianity  :  ( Darstellung  gegenwartiger  Ausbreitung 

des  Christenthums  auf  dem  Erdball,  Aarau,  1819 )  founded  on 

a  work  by  J.  H.  D.  Z.,  London,  1828.     (British  Museum.  ) 
The  Prime  Minister  (  ?  ) :  published  by  J.  Winchester,  New  York,  before 

1852.     (Roorbach.) 
The  Princess  of  Wolfenbiittel :  ( Die  Prinzessin  von  Wolfenbiittel,  Zurich, 

1804,  1810)   translated  from  the  German  by  G.  C.  Hebbe,  in 

Omnibus  of  Modem  Romance,  New  York,  1844.   ( Astor  Library. ) 
A  Psalm :  (Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Schauen  des  Unsichtbaren,  Ein  Psalm, 

Die   Erheiterungen,    1819)    translated    by  C.    T.    Brooks,    in 

ChnMian  Examiner j  1851. 
Reactions :  see  Who  Governs  then  ? 
On  the  Religious,  Moral  and  Social  Duties  of  Life  (see  Hours  of  Devotion): 

translated  from   the   Germau  by  J.    D.   Haas,   published   by 

J.   S.  Redfield,  New  York,  1844. 
Rose  of  Disentis :  (Die  Rose  von  Disentis,  in  Aahrenlese,  Aarau,  1844) 

published  by  Sheldon,   New  York.      (Catalogue  of  American 

Publications,  1876.) 
The  Rum  Plague,  a  narrative  for  the  admonition  of  both  old  and  young  : 

(Die  Brauntweinpest,  Eine  Trauergeschichte  zur  Wamung  und 
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Lehre  far  Beich  und  Arm,  Alt  und  Jung,  Aarau,  1837,  1838, 
1842)  published  by  J.  8.  Taylor,  New  York,  1853.     (Boor- 
bach.) 
The  Bleep-Waker :  see  Hortensia. 

8U>Ty  of  Fritz,  the  Bird-catcher  and  his^Oanary  (?  ?):  in  Chamber's  Mis- 
cellany of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Tracts,  vol.  vi,  London. 
(Catalogue  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  High  SchooL) 
The  Canary  Bird  and  other  Tales,  originally  German,  translated 
from  the  French.     B.  Donahue,  Philadelphia,  1836. 
6^^7  Leaves  from  the  German,  or  Select  Essays  from  Zschokke,  translated 
by  W.  R  Flower  and  K  F.  S.,  Knutsford   (Printed),  1845. 
(British  Museum. ) 
Tales  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  Zschokke  by  Parke  Godwin :  New 
York,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1845. 
Part  I  contains  : 
Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Translated  by  Parke  Godwin. 
Harmonius.     Translated  by  C.  P.  Cranch. 
Jack  Steam. 

Floretta,  or  the  First  Love  of  Henry  IV.     By  Parke  Godwin. 
Adventures  of  a  New  Year's  Eve.    (From  Blackwood! s  Magazine^ 
1837.) 
Part  II: 
Illumination ;  or  the  Sleep  Waker.     By  Fanny  Bryant  Godwin 

and  Parke  Gk>dwin.     (See  Hortensia. ) 
The  Broken  Cup  (Pitcher).     By  Parke  Grodwin. 
Jonathan  Frock.     By  Gustav  C.  Hebbe. 
The  Involuntary  Journey.     By  Fanny  Bryant  Goodwin. 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar  in  Wiltshire.     (Based 
on  W.  H.  Fumess' ,  and  Mrs.  Ellet's  translations  of  the  same. ) 
Tales  by  Heinrich   Zschokke :  A  selection  from  the  foregoing  and  one 
additional  tale.     By  Parke  Godwin.     New  York,  1889,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    Knickerbocker  Nugget  Series. 
Contains  :  Adventures  of  a  New  Year's  Eve,  The  Broken  Pitcher, 
Jonathan  Frock,  and  Walpurgis  Night,  translated  by  William 
P.  Prentice. 
The  Same  :  Reprint  of  the  foregoing.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    New 
York  [1900],  in  Ariel  Booklets, 
Veronica ;  or  the  Free  Court  of  Aarau.     (Der  Freihof  von  Aarau,  in  Vols. 
25,  26,  27,  of  Sammt.  ausgewiihlte  Schriften,  Aarau,  1826-28). 
Translated  from  the  Grerman  of  2iSchokke  by  the  author  of 
Giafar  al  Barmeki  (i.  e,  Samuel  Gardiner  Spring,  Jr.),  New 
York,  1845.     Harper  &  Bros.  Library  of  Select  Novels. 
The  Same  :  in  Parlor  Novelist,  vol.  xiv,  Belfast,  1846-47. 
Vicar  of  Wiltshire  :  see  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Poor  Vicar  of  Wilt- 
shire. 
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Village  Mayor:  (??)  according  to  the  Ckmbridge  High  School  Oatalogue 
in  Chamber*  8  Idiscellanyof  Interesting  and  Entertaining  TractB, 
vol.  VI. 
Walpurgis  Night :  (Die  Walpargis  Nacht,  in  Die  Erheiterongen,  1812)  in 
The  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,  the  Walpurgis  Night  and  other 
Stories.  W.  H.  Fumess  (?)  Philadelphia,  1846.  (libraiy  of 
(Congress. ) 

The  Same  :  in  The  Walpurgis  Night,  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Poor  Vicar,  The  Bean,  Julius  and  other  Stories  from  the  Ger- 
man.    [London.]     1856.     (British  Museum.) 

The  same :  translated  by  William  P.  Prentice  in  Tales  by  Heimich 
Zschokke.  By  Parke  GK)dwin,  1889  (Knickerbocker  Nuggets) 
and  [19(X)]  Ariel  Booklets.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Phantasies  of  Walpurgis  Night :  (H.  Zschokke)  Tait's  Edinburgh 
Maganne,  N.  8.  17,  1860. 

Walpurgis  Night :  in  Temple  Bwr  28,  370,  1870,  and  reprinted 
Edeetk  Magaunney  41,  616. 
Who  Governs  Then  ?  A  Tale  of  the  Cburt  of  Louis  XV :  (Ruckwirkung- 
en  oder:  Wer  regiert  denn?  in  voL  zx  of  SiUnmt.  auqge- 
wahlte  Schriften,  Aarau,  1824-28)  translated  by  Fsrin 
Gkniwin  (?)  in  DemoanUic  BetneWf  1840. 

Eeaetions,  or  Who  Gk>vems  Then?  in  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magatme 
before  1846.  (Ace.  to  article  on  Zschokke  in  this  Magazine  for 
1846.) 


v. 


Vn.— THE  DETECTION  OF  PERSONALITY  IN 

LITERATURE. 

Most  literaiy  productions  are  definitely  accepted  as  the 
work  of  certain  men,  whose  personality  is  associated  with, 
and  in  a  measure  fixed  by,  their  writings.     Cases  are  not 
onoommoDy  however,  in  which  the  originality  of  a  book  is 
dubious,  or  its  authorship  uncertain ;  and  students  of  litera- 
ture are  then  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  work,  or  a 
passage  in  a  work,  is  the  product  of  one  man's  brain,  or 
of  another's.     In  other  words,  they  must   determine   the 
personaUty  back  of  the  written  words. 

The  problem  is  ultimately  psychological.  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all,  I  suppose,  as  almost  impossible  that  two 
independent  writers,  with  all  their  inevitable  differences  in 
temperament  and  education,  should  look  at  a  subject  from 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view,  and  then  express  their  idea 
in  exactly  the  same  wording.  A  coincidence  in  idea  alone 
would  be  unusual  enough,  and  identical  terms  in  addition, 
hardly  short  of  miraculous.  But  in  practice  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  a  writer's  touch  wherever  it  may  appear  is 
oflen  insurmountable.  There  are  some  attributes  of  exist- 
ence in  which  all  men  are  interested, — love,  death,  deceit, 
loyalty  ;  and  each  writer  cannot  coin  new  words  to  represent 
those  &ct8.  Whenever  the  author's  individuality  does  not 
amount  to  mannerism,  there  must  often  be  an  approximation 
of  utterance  which  defies  the  critic's  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. To  settle  such  questions  would  require  that  the  critic 
penetrate  the  spirit  of  his  subjects  until  he  can  put  himself 
in  their  places,  can  substitute  their  thoughts  for  his  own ; 
a  feat  hard  enough  to  accomplish  with  respect  to  living 
persons,  whom  we  meet  every  day ;  and  far  more  difficult 
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with  a  dead  name,  whose  personaliiy  is  transmitted  to  us 
very  likely  chiefly  through  literary  remaius^  which  may 
show  only  one  side  of  the  man's  real  nature.  And  the 
critic's  own  bias  may  be  such  as  to  warp  all  his  decisions. 

These  considerations  will  become  more  clear  in  concrete 
examples.  Disputes  concerning  personality  &11  naturally 
into  two  general  divisions:  first,  plagiarism  versus  origi- 
naliiy,  that  is,  an  author's  claim  to  priority  of  invention  in 
some  phrase,  idea  or  plot  which  he  has  used,  and  second,  the 
less  common  but  more  weighty  cases  where  the  real  author 
of  some  play,  or  novel,  or  essay  is  unknown,  and  the  claims 
of  several  men  are  upheld  by  as  many  critics. 

Pakt  One. 

The  first  division,  which  covers  the  subject  of  interinflu- 
ence  between  writers,  may  be  split  into  its  component  sections 
as  follows :  (1),  similar  literary  form,  specifically,  verse  form ; 
(2),  similar  word  or  phrase;  (3),  similar  subject  or  plot; 
and  (4),  similar  mode  of  thought.  I  wish  to  consider  these 
cases  in  order,  trying  to  determine  what  relative  value  one 
can  assign  to  each  as  proof  of  plagiarism  or  lack  of  originality. 

1.  The  simplest  kind  of  reliance  upon  the  work  of  another 
involves  neither  words  nor  ideas,  but  only  external  form,  the 
mould  in  which  the  words  are  run.  Such  moulds  may  easily 
be  traced  in  their  passage  from  the  hands  of  one  to  another, 
but  they  are  more  likely  to  be  the  product  of  a  period  than 
of  an  individual.  Prose  forms  are  in  general  more  loose  and 
less  characteristic  than  poetic  ones,  although  one  can  perceive 
in  the  vogue  of  the  essay,  the  three-volume  novel,  and  the 
short  story,  guiding  influences  which  have  bent  the  natural 
tendency  of  writers.  In  poetry  the  exterior  is  more  distinct 
in  outline,  and  is  reduced  to  fixed  combinations  of  rime  and 
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iy  which  afford  such  possibility  of  variety  that  one  may 

accept  identity  as  proving  connection.     The  sonnet  is  a 

le  for  a  certain  very  definite  order  of  rimes^  and  when  the 

:s  of  France^  Spain  and  England  adopted  that  form  they 

confessedly  relying  on  an  Italian  invention  for  part  of 

^u^ix  labor.     No  one  thought  the  worse  of  them^  for  they 

^ere  not  in  that  depth  of  degenerate  ingenuity  to  which  the 

^tt>ven5als  descended,  by  whom  a  novel  scheme  of  rime  or 

^etre  was  considered  requisite  for  an  original  poem.     The 

^^U  with  which  a  form  is  used  is  our  test  of  ability  and  the 

^erit  of  the  invention, — which  may  be  very  great, — must 

te  scattered  over  a  nation.     It  would  be  hard,  I  imagine,  to 

fix  upon  any  one  man  the  credit  for  the  sonnet,  the  rondeau, 

the  ballade,  or  any  other  accepted  poetic  form,  though  their 

dominance  may  sometimes  be  established  by  the  brilliant 

handling  of  a  single  master. 

I  said  that  resemblance  of  poetic  forms  is  as  reliable  a 
proof  as  exists  of  the  communication  of  methods  from  one 
to  another.  Yet  even  here  there  may  be  some  coincidences 
due  to  pure  chance.  A  stanza  of  the  10-line  type  of  baUadCy 
as  used  by  Villon  in  the  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  and  elsewhere, 
has  an  arrangement  of  rimes  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  popular  form  called  the  dieima,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  ever  suggested  a  connection  between 
them.^  According  to  the  theory  generally  accepted  at  present, 
however  unreasonable  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  poetic  forms 
of  the  old  Spanish  and  Proven5al  literatures  owe  nothing  of 
their  character  to  the  songs  of  the  Spanish  Arabs.  Yet  Baist 
says,  in  comparing  an  Arabic  verse-form  with  the  Spanish 
villancico,  "Die  Ahnlichkeit  ist  allerdings  frappant,  dabei 
muss  aber  beachtet  werden,  dass  die  gleiche  Form  sicli  nicht 
nur  bei  der  sizilischen  Dichterschule  sondem  auch  in  den 

^  The  order  of  rimes  in  the  (Ueima  is  abbaaccddc ;  in  the  ballade  it  is 
ababbccdcd.     The  latter  is  exactly  equal  to  two  quintiU<i8. 
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provenzalischen  Danaaa  wiederfindef  ^  If  it  be  not  possi- 
ble to  see  traces  of  the  Arabic  anywhere  in  Sicily  or  Provence, 
this  is  a  remarkable  example  of  independent  development 
along  similar  lines. 

2.  Similarity  of  phrasing,  which  of  course  implies  com- 
munity of  idea,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  many  modifying 
circumstances.  If  I  read  in  a  student's  thesis  a  paragraph 
which  startles  me  by  its  maturity,  and  if  then  upon  search 
I  find  the  passage  word  for  word  in  a  volume  of  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  refuse  the  student  credit  for  his  smooth 
English.  The  improbability  that  he  could  write  so  well, 
the  accessibility  of  the  book,  which  is  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Union,  the  exact  identity  of  a  long  sentence,  everything 
points  to  mere  copying.  But  that  is  an  exceptionally  patent 
example.  Much  more  often  there  is  room  for  doubt  about 
the  borrowing. 

In  these  days  when  the  d^ree  of  Ph.  D.  sometimes  lends 
itself  to  the  interpretation,  "  doctor  of  parallel-hunting,"  the 
possibility  of  chance  coincidence  of  phrase  has  been  almost 
excluded.  A  German  critic.  Bock,  has  thus  stated  his  creed : 
"Under  the  circumstances,"  says  he,  discussing  the  possi- 
bility that  Moli^re  copied  an  obscure  Spanish  version  of  the 
Amphitryon  story,  "I  think  it  more  natural  and  simpler  to 
assume  some  relation  between  the  respective  passages,  than 
to  explain  them  by  chance  coincidence,  which  would  be 
more  remarkable  and  therefore  has  less  claim  to  proba- 
bility." ^     No   doubt,  as  Bock  says,  it  is  easier  to  affirm 

^Grober^B  OrundrisSf  11.  Band,  2.  Abteilung,  p.  385. 

'  Unter  den  obwaltenden  XJmstanden,  meine  ich,  ist  es  natiirlicher  und 
einfacher  an  eine  Verwandtschaft  der  betreffenden  Stellen  zu  denken,  als 
an  eine  zufallige  XJebereinstimmung,  was  als  wunderbarer  doch  weniger 
Anspruch  auf  Wahrscheinlichkeit  hat  N.  Bock,  in  Zts,  Jur  neufr,  Spr. 
und  LiLf  vol.  x  (1888),  p.  86. 
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-^e  borrowed,"  especially  when  one  desires  to  set  up  a 
*^^i7  more  attractive  in  point  of  novelty  than  soundness ; 
^^t  that  should  not  lead  us  to  untenable  conclusions.  For 
^liort  phrases  Bock's  working  hypothesis  seems  to  me  too 
^^^cal.  It  is  quite  as  probable  on  the  fisice  of  it  that 
Jifoli^re  and  Femto  P6rez  de  Oliva  should  have  used  like 
Vords  in  treating  a  subject  which  both  derived  from  Plautus, 
^s  that  the  Frenchman  should  have  dug  phrases  from  the 
))ookish  version  of  a  Spanish  pedant. 

Besemblances  are  important  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  passage,  and  to  the  closeness  of  parallel  in 
^wording.     Each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  merits.     One 
ehould  ask  one's  self  such  questions  as  these :  Is  the  later 
author  known  to  have  read  the  earlier  ?     If  not,  is  it  likely 
tiiat  his  course  of  reading  led  in  that  direction?    Was  it 
physically  possible  for  him  to  know  his  predecessor's  works? 
^was  he  acquainted  with  the  language  ?  were  the  books  easily 
Hcoessible  ?  either  in  the  original  or  through  some  medium  ? 
Is  the  common  nature  of  the  subject  such  that  similarity  of 
phrase  might  well  be  expected?     Does  any  striking  and 
unusual  word  occur  in  both  ?     The  answers  to  such  queries 
may  at  least  create  a  presumption  for  or  against  the  borrow- 
ing.    Thus  one  might  expect  to  find  reminiscences  of  Virgil 
and  Horace  in  an  enthusiastic  classicist,  whilst  it  would  be 
folly  to  search  for  Homeric  phrases  in  a  medisBval  epic. 
The  middle  ground  between  the  two  extremes  affords  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  careftd  judgment. 

3.  The  same  considerations  hold  in  the  broader  field  of 
ideas,  which  joins  that  of  mere  phraseology  without  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation.  From  the  single  conceit,  worked 
out  in  one  line  or  one  stanza,  to  the  elaborate  plot  of  a  Don 
Juan  play,  handed  down  fix)m  one  author  to  another  with 
trifling  changes  in  detail,  the  critic,  for  his  own  satisfaction^ 
tries  to  determine  what  each  owes  to  his  predecessors. 
8 
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In  the  case  of  the  isolated  thought  I  do  not  believe  it  just 
to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  defendant — ^the  writer 
whose  originality  is  questioned.  The  odds  are  at  least  even 
that  the  coincidence  is  a  chance  one^  until  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions  given  above  have  weighted  the  scales 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Striking  examples  of  the  '^  effects 
of  hazard/'  to  use  an  old  play-title,  are  not  lacking.  OnCi 
which  might  equally  well  have  been  set  in  the  preceding 
section,  may  be  found  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  Jean  Rotrou 
called  Laure  pers^cutie,  Act  II,  scene  5.  The  heroine  says 
of  herself,  after  relating  the  story  of  her  dishonor : — 

De  oe  mortel  affront  rien  ne  peut  me  sauyer, 
Et  la  mer  n'a  pas  d'eaux  asses  pour  m'en  laver. 

Compare  these  words  with  those  of  Leonato  to  his  daughter 
in  the  fourth  act  of  Much  Ado  abovi  Nothing,  scene  1 : — 

She  is  ^len 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again. 

Rotrou's  piece  dates  from  1637,  but  he  certainly  knew 
nothing  of  Shakespeare.^  There  is  no  question  of  remi- 
niscence, conscious  or  unconscious,  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenchman;  the  figurative  exaggeration  is  such  as  would 
suggest  itself  naturally  to  the  mind  of  a  poet,  without  need 
of  foreign  stimulation. 

Another  example :  Recently  a  student  of  German  litera- 
ture noticed  certain  poems  of  the  minnesingers  which  he 
thought  resembled  some  of  Goethe's.  Upon  closer  inspection 
he  became  convinced  that  Goethe  had  really  drawn  inspira- 
tion for  both  thought  and  metre  from  certain  of  those 
mediaeval  lyrics.  Thus  he  had  a  novel  theory  well  under 
way,  when  he  learned,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation, 

^  Cf.  J.  Jarry,  Estai  mir  les  Oeuvrea  de  Jean  Eotrou^  Paris,  1868,  p.  92. 
Other  comparisons  of  Rotrou  with  Shakespeare  are  there  made. 
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there  was  only  one  collection  of  minnelieder  printed  in 
Groeftiie's  time,  and  that  the  particular  poems  in  question 
'^^^x^e  not  in  it!  So  the  embryo  theory  was  temporarily 
clieciked  in  its  grovrth  by  a  physical  impossibility.  But  the 
st;txci«nt  then  set  himself  to  examine  the  poems  which  Goethe 
Go^M^i^  have  seen,  and  found  other  resemblances  quite  as 
8«i*^\riceable  as  the  first.  He  continued  his  theory  upon  that 
I,  and  for  aught  I  know  it  may  represent  truth.  But 
may  pertinently  ask  whether  the  arguments  adduced  to 
Groethe's  indebtedness  to  the  poems  in  the  collection 
"^^onld  not  apply  equally  well  to  those  not  in  it ;  and,  if  so, 
what  conviction  argumente  can  bring  with  them,  which  have 
^i"^ea<ly  proved  valueless  in  a  specific  instance.  One  is 
^^'^^^inded  of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
'^Migro  and  Parkinson  the  poet : — 


W^i    ,  '*°^  :-"Mr.  Parkinaon,  you  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 

^        Idnaon :— "  The  Welsh  what  ?  " 

Did  you  never  hear  of  them?'' 
H  Bay  that  1  ever  did." 
ou  do  not  understand  Welsh  ? '' 
*  ^    ^o  not." 
^^"ell,  provided  you  did,  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  imagine  you 
n*ut^^^^j  the  Welsh  bards.  .  .  .     The  subjects  of  hundreds  of  their  com- 
P^^^ons  are  the  very  subjects  which  you  appear  to  delight  in.  .  .  ." 

^    can't  help  it,"  said  Parkinson,  ''and  I  tell  you  again  that  I  imitate 

-*^t  is  usually  not  hard  and  comparatively  safe  to  trace  the 

covtrse  of  a  ccmiplex  plot,  especially  when  there  appear  in  it 

^'^^^^^es  which  serve  as  ear-marks.     The  more  involved  the 

*^t4on^  the  more  unusual  and  striking  the  details,  with  so 

^^ch  greater  certainty  may  one  determine  the  lineage  of  an 

^^tlii^g^  the   dose   of  originality  injected   into   it   by  each 

^^"tandler.     Take  the  Don  Juan  theme,  for  instance,  and 

^^  series  of  plays  and  poems  each  one  of  which  owes  its 

'^^^g  to  the  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  the  fountain-head.     The 
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names  Don  Juan,  Elvira,  the  moving  statue,  are  links  which 
connect  any  work  of  any  country  with  Spanish  literature ; 
and  by  the  use  of  them  each  and  every  author  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  the  Spaniard  who,  from  whatever  sources 
he  drew  his  material,  established  in  its  broad  lines  a  type. 
That  some  of  his  followers  greatly  modified  the  type  and 
presented  it  in  more  artistic  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
none  of  them  succeeded  in  concealing  the  source  of  his 
theme,  if  indeed  any  attempted  it.  So  with  other  stock 
subjects,  Sophonisba,  Iphigenia,  Amphitryon,  ready-made 
stories,  which  offer  to  a  writer  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
skill  in  workmanship  upon  a  design  proved  worthy,  instead 
of  inventing  a  plot  of  uncertain  promise. 

Not  all  stories,  to  be  sure,  are  so  distinctly  branded  by 
name  or  incident.  There  must  be,  I  imagine,  a  broad  and 
hazy  middle  ground  in  the  field  of  folklore,  upon  which  the 
critic  must  pick  his  way  with  care.  Since  all  men  have  a 
common  basis  of  experiences,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
similar  stories  may  arise  independently  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  just  as  similar  events  take  place,  and  similar 
liaes  are  written.  Must  every  anecdote  of  the  fickleness  of 
a  bereaved  wife  be  r^arded  as  descending  in  direct  line 
from  the  famous  Widow  of  Ephesus?  Anthropologists  do 
not  believe  that  the  myths  of  deluges  and  giants  which  exist 
among  primitive  races  everywhere  indicate  one  place  of 
origin  for  all,  or  intercommimication  between  continents ; 
they  regard  the  stories  as  representative  of  a  certain  stage  in 
the  development  of  man's  mind,  and  therefore  likely  to 
appear  spontaneously  anywhere  on  the  globe.  And  in  like 
manner  themes  of  greater  refinement  may  be  only  manifesta- 
tions of  more  advanced  stages  of  progress  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

4.  The  broadest  kind  of  influence  is  that  of  a  man's 
general  point  of  view.     Here  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
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])arallel  phrases,  or  conceits,  or  incidents,  but  of  a  whole 
current  of  thought  which  a  man  or  group  of  men  has  set  m 
motion.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one  and  I  cannot  more  than 
touch  upon  it.  It  would  include  the  influence  of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle,  upon  the  world's  thought;  it  would  include  the 
inner  history  of  every  literary  movement,  great  or  smaU,  as 
for  example  the  impetus  given  to  French  romanticism  by 
*the  Germans,  or  Gautier's  relation  to  the  realists.  To 
determine  the  extent  of  power  wielded  in  each  case  would 
demand  extraordinary  breadth  of  knowledge. 

For  we  are  not  her^  dealing  merely  with  an  external  force 
acting  upon  an  inert  body.  One  must  determine  the  natural 
bent  of  the  one  acted  upon.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
thinking  man  might  independently  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions as  Plato  concerning  duty,  or  adopt  of  his  own 
motion  an  analytical  method  like  Aristotle's.  The  romantic 
tendency  in  a  man  might  be  as  much  the  product  of  his 
own  temperament  as  of  the  example  and  writings  of  a  group 
of  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  short,  the 
critic  must  try  to  settle,  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
the  hard  problem,  whether  a  writer  is  carried  away  by  a 
current  of  ideas,  or  whether  he  is  himself  a  moving  force  in 
the  same  direction.  Probably  something  of  each  enters  into 
most  cases. 

Part  Two. 

I  pass  now  to  the  second  main  division  of  my  subject, 
which  treats  of  questions  of  disputed  authorship.  Such 
cases  are  not  exceedingly  common  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, but  they  are  interesting  when  they  do  occur,  because 
they  affect  directly  our  notions  about  the  literary  characters 
involved.  The  personality  of  an  author  might  appear  much 
modified  if  the  disputed  work  were  definitely  assigned  to 
him. 
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Andy  before  going  ^rther,  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
obtain  our  chief  impression  of  a  dead  author  from  his  own 
writings.  A  few  men  have  their  Boswells  to  transmit  to 
posterity  their  idiosyncracies  in  a  hundred  characteristic 
anecdotes,  but  most  often  the  ultimate  mirror  of  a  writer's 
character  is  the  product  of  his  pen.  The  living  people  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  impress  us  with  their  personality 
not  only  by  what  they  say,  but  by  their  appearance,  their 
voices,  their  gestures,  their  acts.  From  a  multitude  of 
details  we  form  an  idea  which  we  may  afterward  apply  as 
a  test  of  authenticity  to  printed  words.  Such  a  criterion  is 
more  accurate  than  any  which  can  be  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  past.  Yet  even  with  such  an  aid,  can  one 
bind  one's  self  to  select  unerringly  an  article  by  his  friend 
James  Smitli  from  among  a  dozen  others?  Has  not  every- 
one experienced  that  feeling  of  surprise  which  comes  from 
seeing  the  name  of  some  acquaintance  at  the  bottom  of  an 
article  of  imexpected  merit,  and  has  he  not  exclaimed  "  I 
never  thought  Smith  was  capable  of  writing  that  ? ''  If  we 
are  thus  fallible  with  respect  to  persons  known  to  us,  are 
we  not  much  more  so  when  dealing  with  authors  whose  acts 
are  veiled  behind  the  interpretation  of  biographers,  and 
whose  only  means  of  direct  appeal  is  through  printed  pages 
which  may  represent  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  their  real 
activity  ?  The  probability  that  some  sides  of  their  natures 
are  hidden  from  us  makes  it  possible  that  some  one  phase, 
otherwise  unknown,  may  have  been  expressed  in  a  work 
dissimilar  from  the  rest.  A  genius  has  always  some  unex- 
plored recesses  of  his  personality.  It  is  dangerous  to  say 
with  assurance.  Such  a  man  could  not  have  written  this. 
No  doubt  many  a  critic  would  have  been  ready  to  affirm 
that  the  abb^  Provost  could  not  have  written  Manon  LescaxUy 
if  he  had  not  firmly  attached  his  name  to  the  book.  And 
who,  knowing  Anatole  France  only  through  the  wholesome 
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charm  of  le  Crime  <U  Byheatre  Bonnard,  would  ever  gaees 
him  capable  of  the  sticky  senEoialily  revealed  in  la  R/itiatent 
de  la  lUme  P6dauque  f 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  equally 
dangerous  to  use  the  opposite  formula  and  say ;  "  No  one 
but  such  a  man  can  have  written  this."  The  expression 
is  a  fiimiliar  one.  "  Who  but  Mendoza  can  have  written 
LazariUo  de  Tormegf"  is  a  question  which  was  long  con- 
sidered final.  "  Who  but  Cervantes  can  have  written  la  JTa 
Jinffidat" — the  ar^ment  is  still  thought  valid.  Perhaps 
these  stories  really  are  the  work  of  those  &moUB  men,  but 
they  may  also  be  single  gems  of  some  obscure  artist,  spurred 
on  by  personal  experience  or  by  the  example  of  his  betters 
to  put  all  his  talent  into  one  supreme  achievement.  So  it 
was  with  FeTnaudo  de  Rojas,  of  whom  not  a  line  is  known 
outside  hjs  master-piece,  the  OdesHna,  and  the  prologues 
which  accompany  it. 

Retoming  now  to  the  main  matter,  I  will  state  again^ 
what  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  gainsay,  that  style  is  an 
absolute  criterion  of  authorship.  If  it  is  only  by  a  striking 
coincidence  that  two  men  write  a  phrase  in  the  same  words, 
it  is  inooDceivable  that  they  should  frame  a  page  of  thought 
in  identical  language.  Even  if  the  subject  were  assigned 
and  carefully  laid  out  in  divisions  by  a  third  party,  no  two 
men  conld  express  it  alike.  John  La  Fai^  tells  an  incident 
which  illustrates  the  &ct  in  tlie  realm  of  painting,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  true  in  literature.  He  went  out  with  two 
fiiends,  he  says,  to  sketch  a  landscape,  each  one  intending  to 
make  as  nearly  as  possible  a  mere  photographic  reproduction 
of  what  lay  before  his  eyes.  And  yet,  when  the  sketches 
were  done,  no  two  were  alike.  "  Two  were  oblong,  but  of 
different  proportioos ;  one  was  more  nearly  a  square.  In 
each  picture  the  distaoce  bore  a  different  relation  to  the 
foreground.     In  each  picture  the  clouds  were  treated  with 
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different  precision  and  different  attention.  In  one  picture 
the  open  sky  was  the  main  intention  of  the  picture.  In  two^ 
pictures  the  upper  sky  was  of  no  consequence — it  was  the 
clouds  and  mountains  that  were  insisted  upon.  .  .  .  The 
color  of  each  painting  was  different — ^the  vivacity  of  colors 
and  tone^  the  distinctness  of  each  part  in  relation  to  the 
whole ;  and  each  picture  would  have  been  recognized  any- 
where as  a  specimen  of  work  by  each  one  of  us^  characteristic 
of  our  names." 

Prof.  Van  Dyke,  who  quotes  the  above  story  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  individuality  of  style  which  painters  cannot 
avoid/  goes  on  to  comment  upon  the  ease  with  which  an 
observer  can  firom  a  distance  pick  out  familiar  hands  in  a 
strange  gallery, — ^tell  at  a  glance  a  Corot,  a  Titian,  or 
a  Holbein.  And  as  to  literature,  he  says:  ^^ Suppose  you 
should  have  read  to  you  extracts  from  a  hundred  &mous 
authors,  do  you  think  you  would  have  much  difficulty  in 
recognizing  Shakespeare  from  Victor  Hugo,  Carlyle  from 
Cardinal  Newman,  or  Walter  Scott  from  Swinburne  ?  "  No 
doubt  we  could  distinguish  between  the  pairs  he  mentions, 
but  he  has  picked  out  as  examples  figures  among  the  most 
prominent  in  literature,  whose  mode  of  expression  is  charac- 
teristic even  to  mannerism.  A  novice  in  art  can  detect  a 
painting  in  the  style  of  Botticelli  or  Rubens  as  far  as  he  can 
see  it,  and  a  single  word  might  sometimes  suffice  to  identify 
Carlyle,  but  the  problem  is  not  always  so  easy  as  that. 
When  it  comes  to  fixing  the  assignment  of  a  picture  to 
Kubens  or  one  of  his  pupils,  the  best  critics  may  disagree, 
and  the  most  microscopic  study  of  the  brush-strokes  hardly 
bring  a  solution.  Giorgione  and  Titian  were  painters  of 
very  unlike  temperament,  yet  to-day  nobody  knows  which 
one  of  them  painted  the  famous  work  in  the  Pitti  gallery, 

*  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  The  Meaning  of  Pictures,  N.  Y.,  1903,  p.  36,  note. 
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entitled  The  Concert.  The  European  galleries  are  fiill  of 
paintmgs  of  uncertain  authenticity,  and  many  an  art-critic 
has  established  a  reputation  by  reversing  the  judgment  of 
centuries  on  the  strength  of  the  painting  of  a  finger. 

In  the  field  of  literature  there  is  not  so  much  uncertaintyi 

but  the  principle  is  the  same.     It  is  true  I  have  heard  the 

statement  made  that  one  should  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  a 

piece  of  writing  Mrithin  ten  years,  by  style  alone.     I  do  not 

remember   that  the   gentleman   who    made  the  statement 

offered  to  perform  the  feat  himself  in  all  cases  with  absolute 

accuracy,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  as  well  equipped  for  it 

as  anyone.     That  would  mean  that  he  must  not  only  dis- 

iinguidi  between  writers,  but  he  must  differentiate  the  styles 

of  the  same  man  at  different  ages.     Could  he  tell  a  letter  of 

Voltaire's  written  in  1750  from  one  dated  1760,  i^rt  from 

^eir  matter  ?     I  should  incline  to  doubt  it. 

But  that  would  be  a  self-imposed  task  of  unnecessary 
difficulty,  and  really  outside  the  subject.  If  it  is  possible 
always  to  detect  a  writer's  individuality  through  his  words 
that  is  quite  enough.  Unquestionably  this  is  often  possible. 
If  Budyard  Kipling  and  Swinburne  were  both  to  describe  a 
white  billiard  ball,  it  would  probably  be  easy  to  fit  each  set 
of  words  with  the  right  author ;  and  the  broader  the  scope 
afforded  by  the  subject  the  greater  would  be  the  divergence. 
It  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  two  versions  to  be  just 
alike  in  phrase  as  it  would  be  impossible  that  a  tracing  of 
Mr.  La  Farge's  sketch,  laid  upon  his  friend's,  should  coin- 
cide with  it,  line  for  line,  throughout.  But  sometimes  the 
choice  lies,  not  between  two,  but  among  many;  and  the 
candidates  may  not  be  as  unlike  in  temperament  as  Kipling 
and  Swinburne.  Then  it  is  that  style  becomes  a  standard 
as  dubious  as  the  critics  who  interpret  it  are  various  in  their 
ideas ;  the  fault,  however,  lies  not  in  the  standard,  which  is 
infallible,   but  in  the   knowledge  of  the  critics,   which  is 
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Another  interesting  case  is  offered  us  in  the  recent  con- 
troversy oonceming  fe  Paradoxe  aur  le  corrUdien,  A  dialogue 
always  ascribed  to  Diderot^  and  even  thought  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  performances,  it  was  suddenly  taken  from 
him  by  a  French  critic  and  assigned  to  a  relatively  obscure 
publicist  named  Naigeon,  on  the  strength  of  a  new  manu- 
script in  the  latter's  handwriting.  Some  defend  Diderot's 
claim^  others  declare  it  had  always  seemed  suspicious  to 
them.  Finally  comes  a  critic,  more  painstaking  and  more 
perspicuous  than  the  rest,  who  restores  the  dialogue  to 
Diderot  with  some  appearance  of  definitiveness ;  basing  his 
argument  on  what  may  be  termed  purely  mechanical  grounds, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  style.^  If  style  furnishes  a 
safe  guide  to  authorship,  the  question  ought  to  have  been 
settled  beyond  a  doubt  on  that  basis.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  both  Diderot  and  Naigeon  were  capable  of  writing  fe 
Paradoase  8ur  le  comidienf  Surely  not;  the  difficulty  lay 
with  the  critics,  who  were  not  possessed  of  data  enough  or 
delicacy  of  perception  sufficient  to  detect  the  personality 
behind  the  work. 

It  is  not  that  the  personality  is  a  weak  one.  Dante 
certainly  possessed  an  individuality  as  powerful  as  any  in 
the  annals  of  literature ;  unique,  striking,  which  seemingly 
left  its  impress  upon  everything  which  it  touched.  It  is  not 
that  the  personality  succeeds  but  weakly  in  making  itself 
felt  through  its  medium  of  conununication.  Dante  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of  language,  moulding  it  to  his 
thought  with  marvellous  skill.  Yet  no  critic  will  affirm 
with  absolute  certainty  that  he  did  or  did  not  write  il  Fiore, 
and  there  are  numerous  sonnets  and  ballute  published  with 
his  works,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  in  dispute.  The  fact 
is  that  style  alone,  however  infallible  in  theory,  can  never 

^  Bet  Mod,  Lang.  Note^  March- April,  1904,  p.  97. 
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which   they  are  charged.     Neither  are   there   many 

^veorks  of  real  importance  which  are  still  at  large  without 

known   sponsors.     That   is   the   same   as  saying  that  the 

xnatters  under  discussion  are  merely  themes  for  academic 

cariosity,  without  much  practical  import.    Yet  they  afford 

tbe  student  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  care, 

acute  perception,  and  somid  judgment 

S.  Griswold  Morley. 


Vm.— SOURCES  OF  THE  LAY  OF  YONEC. 

The   lay  of  Yonec   is   composed  of  562  lines  of  ei 
syllables^  riming  in  couplets.     The  substance  of  this  charm- 
ing lay  of  Marie  de  France  is  as  follows :  ^ — 

There  lived  in  Britain  an  old  knight,  who  was  so  jealous 
of  his  young  wife^s  beauty  that  he  confined  her  in  a  tower 
and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his  sister,  an  aged 
widow.  The  knight  passed  his  time  in  the  chase,  while  his 
yoimg  wife  had  no  solace  but  in  her  tears.  One  morning 
in  April,  after  he  had  set  off  on  his  usual  occupation,  the 
fair  lady  began  her  lamentations  as  she  was  wont  to  do. 
She  execrated  the  hour  when  she  was  bom,  and  the  avarice 
of  her  parents,  who  had  married  her  to  an  old  jealous 
tyrant.  She  said  that  she  had  heard  that  gallant  knights 
and  beautiful  and  affectiouate  mistresses  used  to  meet,  with- 
out blame,  and  prayed  that  God  might  grant  her  a  similar 
adventure.  Scarcely  liad  she  finished  this  request  when  a 
large  falcon,  entering  her  room,  was  gradually  transformed 
into  a  young  and  handsome  knight.  The  lady  was  frightened 
at  first,  but  the  knight,  asking  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  told 
her  that  he  had  long  known  and  loved  her,  and  that  he 
could  never  have  made  her  this  visit,  if  she  had  not  first 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  him.  The  young  woman  then 
indicated  her  willingness  to  accept  him  as  her  lover,  pro- 
vided he  was  a  Christian.  Thereupon  the  knight  convinced 
her  of  his  faith  in  God,  and  they  considered  themselves  as 
man  and  wife.  At  the  moment  of  separation  the  gallant 
lover  told  his  fair  mistress  that  whenever  she  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  to  see  him  he  would  instantly  be  at  her  side, 

'  See  Die  Lais  der  Marie  de  France^  herausgegeben  von  Karl  Wamke. 
HaUe,  1900,  pp.  123-145. 
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predicted  that  the  old  woman  who  guarded  her  would 
fijd^Llly  betray  their  love.  On  bis  return  from  the  chase^  the 
JO0J.OUS  old  man  discovered  in  the  features  of  his  young  wife 
of  unusual  satisfiu^'on  and  delight,  whereupon  be 
^ixunanded  bis  sister  to  conceal  herself  in  bis  wife's  apart- 
ment in  order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  her  great  joy.  After 
learning  that  this  remarkable  change  in  the  conduct  and 
appearance  of  his  wife  was  due  to  the  visits  of  the  falcon, 
bie  placed  before  the  window  a  trap  composed  of  sharp  steel 
arrows,  and  went  to  the  chase  as  was  his  custom.  Soon 
afier  bis  departure,  bis  wife  summoned  Muldumarec,  her 
lover,  in  the  usual  manner.  He  flew  at  once  to  the  window, 
but  before  entering  her  room  was  wounded  by  the  arrows. 
Thereupon,  taking  leave  of  bis  mistress,  be  announced  to 
her  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  should 
call  YoneCy  and  that  this  son  would  be  the  avenger  of  bis 
parents.  He  then  hastily  departed  through  a  window, 
followed  by  bis  mistress,  who,  guided  by  the  trace  of  his 
Wood,  finally  reached  the  castle  where  be  lived.  He  there 
gave  her  a  gold  ring,  and  told  her  that,  while  she  kept  it, 
8"^  would  escape  the  persecution  of  her  jealous  husband. 
He  also  gave  her  his  sword,  asking  her  to  deliver  it  to  bis 
son  when  he  should  be  dubbed  a  knight.  The  bird-man 
soon  died  of  his  wounds  and  the  lady  delivered  the  sword  to 
Yimec  at  the  tomb  of  bis  fiither,  as  she  bad  been  requested 
to  do.  After  receiving  the  sword  and  learning  the  history 
of  his  parents,  Yonec  slew  his  step-fittber  and  became  king 
of  the  country  and  hero  of  the  tale. 

I.   Pbevious  Treatment. 

1.    Keinbold  Kobler,  in  his  remarks  on  the  lay  of  Yoneo 
in    the   introduction   to  Wamke^s^  edition   of  the  lays  of 

'  See  op.  eiLj  pp.  czxii-czxvi. 
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Marie  de  France,  mentions  a  number  of  similar  tales,  b 
does  not  enter  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  the  differei^^^^*^^^ 
moiifa  of  the  lay.     No  special  attempt   is  made  to  she"  ^^^-^^^"^ 
which  of  the  various  stories  cited  by  him  could  have  beej^^*^^*^ 
used  in  the  composition  of  the  l^end  as  related  by  Mari^i""*"^^^ 

2.  Toldo,  in  an  article  recently  published  in  tiie  Roman^^^^^^^' 
iadie  Forschungeny^  calls  attention  to  stories  resembling 
of  the  lay  of  Yoneo  in  Russian  and  Oriental  literature.  H^^ 
refers  to  the  knight  who  had  long  loved  the  young  wo 
in  the  tower  without  having  seen  her,  and  could  not  visit^i^^-^ 
her  until  she  manifested  a  desire  to  see  him,  citing  in  this^K.^-^^^ 
connection  several  Oriental  tales  in  which  two  persons, 
having  seen  each  other  in  a  dream,  fell  in  love 
having  known  each  other.^  However,  in  none  of  these 
stories  does  the  lady  have  the  power  of  smnmoning  her 
lover  to  her  side  as  in  the  lay  of  Yoneo. 

Toldo  also  refers  to  the  Indian  story  of  the  Fan  Princt^  in 
which  a  young  woman  causes  a  prince  to  come  from  a  distant 
land  by  the  use  of  a  magic  fan.  The  prince  is  wounded  by 
means  of  pieces  of  broken  glass  placed  on  the  bed  in  which 
he  lies,  whereupon  he  disappears  and  returns  to  his  realm; 

>  See  voL  xvi,  pp.  609-629. 

*See  op.  cit,f  p.  521 :  ''Dans  le  livre  des  Row  da  podte  perean  Firdiiri, 
Z&l  et  la  belle  Tehmtneh  se  prennent  d' amour  Fan  pour  1* autre  Bans  s'^tre 
jamais  vus.  Firdusi  oonte  aussi  que  Ket&jiina,  fille  de  I'empereur  de  Con- 
stantinople, Yoit  Gusht&sp,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  dans  un  r^e  et  le 
reconnalt  ensuite  au  milieu  de  sa  oour,  et  la  m^me  histoire  est  raoont^  par 
Gi&mi,  H  propos  de  Zalikha,  qui  voit  son  Ytisuf  dans  son  sommeil  et  ae 
prend  ^[alement  d' amour  pour  lui.  Cest  lH  une  l^ende  r^p^tte  dans  le 
Roman  de  Odati  et  Zariadre  compost  par  Girdte  de  Mithiltoe  d'aprte  les 
r^ts  des  soldats  mac^oniens  revenus  de  la  Perse  et  dans  1' histoire  de 
Striamgle  et  Zairmaie  d'origine  orientale  tr^  ancienne.  Dans  POocident 
Payenture  a  ^\A  attribu^,  oomme  tout  le  monde  sait,  &  Jauffr^  Rudel  et  ft 
Mflisande  comtesse  de  Tripoli ;  un  r^t  pareil  ezplique  comment  Darmmrt 
s'^rit  de  la  reine  d'Irlande ;  ^  son  tour  Else  de  Brabante  fait  la  oonnaia- 
sance  de  Lohengrin,  de  la  m^me  mani^re." 

'See  op.  eiLf  p.  621. 
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there  he  is  found  and  healed  by  his  mistxess,  to  whom  he  is 
afterwards  married.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  tale 
the  prince  comes  in  human  form^  while  in  the  lay  of  Marie 
de  France  he  comes  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

However,  the  legend  that  recalls  the  story  of   Yonec  in 

almost  all  of  its  details,  according  to  Toldo,  is  found  in 

Russia  under  the  title  Le  faucon  resplendissant}     In  this 

tale  a  &lcon  enters  the  room  of  the  lady  whom  he  loves  and 

is  suddenly  changed  into  a  charming  knight.     The  knight 

then  goes  in  and  out  at  the  window  whenever  he  wishes  to 

^0  so,  and  the  young  lady,  happy  because  of  her  love, 

becomes  more  and  more  beautiful.     Jealous  sisters,  however, 

j)lace  broken  glass,  needles,  and  sharp  knives  on  the  window 

-t^lirough  which  the  bird  is  accustomed  to  enter.     Thereupon 

"tJie  knight  is  wounded   and   bids  &rewell   to  his  Jianciey 

tilling   her  to  seek  him  in   the  thirtieth   empire,   beyond 

trwenty-seven  meadows,  and  adding  that  she  will  wear  out 

irKnx  sandals  and  eat  bread  as  hard  as  stone  before  she  finds 

l^in.     The  lady  sleeps  quietly  while  her  lover  is  suflering. 

In     her   sleep   she   hears   his   words,   but    cannot    awake. 

However,  the  next  morning  when   she  wakes  she  notices 

^lood  on  the  window,  and  sets  out  at  once  to  seek  her^wc^. 

^-^   arriving  at  his  palace,  she  learns  that  the  young  prince, 

*^^eving  that  he  has  been  deceived,  has  already  thought  of 

Saving  his  heart  to  another.    Nevertheless,  she  throws  herself 

^^  his  feet,  proves  her  innocence,  and   is  married  to  him. 

While  the  Faucon  resplendissant  and  the  lay  of  Yonec  are 

^*^<^us  stories,  the  two  tales  differ  in  several  important 

IJ^ints.     In  the  first  place,  the  marriage  of  the  bird-man 

^^d  the  birth  of  a  son  who  becomes  the  hero  of  the  story, 

^Viich  are  very  important  incidents  in  the  lay  of  Yonec,  do 

'^ot  occur  in  the  Russian  story.     Furthermore,  the  Russian 

^Seeop.  at,  p.  628. 
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fiixdiiig  that  the  lady  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 

^orld,  avowed  his  love  for  her.     He  then  obtained  per- 

'^^iission  from  the  lord  of  that  country  to  build  a  castle  near 

^e  tower  in  which  the  fair  lady  was  imprisoned  and  had  an 

^^^derground  passage  constructed  which  communicated  with 

i^er  room.     By  means  of  this  passage  he  visited  her  secretly 

^r  some  time  and  finally  carried  her  to  Bome  with  him. 

^[*Iiis  l^end  occurs  with   slight  variations  in  the  various 

'Versions  of  the  popular  collection  of  stories  known  as  the 

Sigtaria  aqpitem  sapientum  or  the  Sept  aages.^     That  it  was 

^lIbo  well  known  to  the  contewa  from  whom  Marie  de  France 

Heard  the  stories  related  in  her  lays  is  shown  by  the  fiict 

tliat  the  same  tale  forms  an  episode  in  her  lay  of  Guigemar} 

Guigemar^  a  valiant  knight  of  Bretagne^  who  despises 

love,  is  one  day  chasing  a  stag  in  the  forest  of  Liun.     See- 

iiig  a  doe  with  her  fitwn  in  a  thicket  near  by,  he  draws  his 

How  and  shoots  at  her,  but  the  dart  after  wounding  the  doe 

i^lx)ands  and  strikes  Guigemar  in  the  thigh.     The  prophetic 

doe  then  cries  out  that  Guigemar  has  killed  her  and  tells  him 

^Hat  his  wound  will  never  be  healed  until  he  has  undergone 

&^i  suffering  for  a  lover  who  will  have  suffered  in  like 

^^^^^oner  for  him.    Guigemar,  then  deciding  to  seek  the  land 

^heie  he  shall  be  healed,  rides  until  he  comes  to  the  sea, 

'^here  he   sees  a  ship  anchored  in  a  harbor.     Going  on 

^^<)cird,  he  finds  that  the  ship  is  without  a  pilot  and  that  he 

"*8  no  companions.     Nevertheless,  the  magic  vessel  soon 

'^^arg  him  to  the  city  where  his  wound  is  to  be  healed.     The 

lord  of  that  city  is  an  old  man  who  has  a  young  wife  of 

^nom  he  is  exceedingly  jealous,  and  whom  he  has  confined 

• 

^  a  tower  where  her  only  companion  is  a  niece.     On  leam- 
^%  the  history  of  Guigemar,  the  lady  invites  him  to  the 


See  Mod/em  Langvagt  Natu^  XYn,  336-37. 
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tower  where  she  tends  his  wound.     They  soon  avow  the 
passion  for  each  other,  and  Guigemar  remains  with  her  for* 
year  and  a  half.     Finally,  the  lord  of  the  castle  learns 
his  presence  and  forces  him  to  go  on  board  the  magic  shi 
which  bears  him  safely  to  his  native  land.    At  length  h^ 
fair  mistress  escapes  from  her  prison  in  the  tower  and  is  a 
borne  by  the  same  magic  vessel  to  Bretagne,  where,  aft- 
some  adventures,  the  lovers  are  reunited. 

After  comparing  the  lay  of  Guigemar  with  the  eig] 
story  of  the  Dolopathosy  Lucy  Allen  Paton*   finds  ce 
resemblances  in  phraseology,  idea,  and  structure  which 
her  to  suggest  that  the  two  versions  probably  have  an  ulti- 
mate  common  source.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  direcr 
source  from  which  the  author  of  Marie's  original 
the  motif  of  the  jealous  old  man  who  confines  his  youn, 
wife  in  a  tower,  it  seems  certain  that  this  jriotif  in  the  la; 
of  Yorvec  as  well  as  in  tlie  lay  of  Guigemar  was  taken  fro: 
the  Induaa? 

2,    Motif  of  ike  Bird-man, 

The  episode  in  which  a  lady  is  visited  by  a  bird  that  is 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  handsome  youth,  and  a  son 
is  bom  who  becomes  king  of  the  realm  and  hero  of  the 
legend,  occurs  in  an  early  vereion  of  the  story  of  the  Jealous 
Stepm^otheTy  in  a  form  similar  to  tliat  found  in  the  lay  of 

^8ee  "Studies  in  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Arthurian  Eomance"  {Bad- 
diffe  College  MonoffraphSf  No.  13),  Boston,  1903,  p.  68 : 

Quigemar,  w.    43-44  DohpathoSf  vv.  10,  325-26 

"         w.    57-58  ''         w.  10,  330-31 

''         vv.  211-212  "          w.  10,  408-9 

"         w.  306-315  **          vv.  10,  532-42 

"         w.  337-352  "          w.  10,  505-28 

*  For  a  Provencal  version  of  the  Inclusaj  compare  Le  Boman  de  Flcanenea^ 
ed.  by  Paul  Meyer,  Paris,  1901,  w.  1304  ff. 
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'onec.     The  Togail  Brvidne  Daderga,  an  old  Irish  l^end, 

cM3ntains  the  following  incident.^     "  Cormac  mac  Airt,  King 

Ulster,  wedded  to  the  daughter  of  Eochaid  Feidlech, 

jgh  King  of  Ireland,  puts  her  away  'because  she  was 

ifruitful,  save  that  she  bore  a  daughter  to  Cormac'     He 

en  weds  Etain,  a  dame  from  &ery,  who  had  been  the 

l^tdy-love  of  his  fether-in-law,  Eochaid.     '  Her  demand  was 

tbst  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who  had  been  abandoned 

l>^fbre  her  should  be  killed.     Cormac  would  not  give  her 

(t;li.e  child)  to  her  mother  to  be  nursed.     His  two  servants 

took  her  afterwards  to  a  pit,  and  she  laughed  a  love  laugh 

ati    them  when  being  put  into  the  pit.     Their  courage  left 

tiiem.     They  placed  her  subsequently  in  the  calf-shed  of  the 

^^owherds  of  Etirscel,  the  great-grandson  of  lar,  King  of 

Tara,  and  these  nurtured  her  till  she  was  a  good  embroideress ; 

^^d  there  was  not  in  Ireland  a  king^s  daughter  more  beauti- 

"il    than  she.'     She  is  afterwards  possessed  by  one  of  the 

*5iiry  folk,  who  comes  in  to  her  as  a  bird  and  then  assumes 

^ixman  shape,  and  he  tells  her  that  the  king,  to  whom  report 

^^  lier  beauty  has  been  made,  will  send  for  her,  '  she  will  be 

"*^itftd  from  him  (the  bird-man),  and  will  bear  a  son,  and 

*^*^^t  son  shall  not  kill  birds.'     This  happens,  and  the  son 

C^^^naire  Mor)  afterwards  becomes  High  King  of  Ireland, 

^^d  is  hero  of  the  tale." 

In  this  Irish  story,  just  as  in  the  lay  of  Yonec,  the  lady  is 

Visited  by  a  bird  that  assiunes  human  form,  and  she  gives 

^iirth  to  a  son  who  becomes  king  of  the  country  and  hero 

^^  the  legend.     In  the  Togail  Bruidne  Daderga  version  the 

vu.dy  is  confined  in  a  calf-shed,  while  in  the  lay  she  is  placed 

^^   a  tower.    Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what 

V^wticular  version    of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  tale   the   lay 

i^rived  the  motif  of  the  bird-man,  it  seems  fairly  certain 

^Miped  Nutt :  Folk-Lore,  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Myth,  Tradiiiony  InstUu- 
^  and  Custom,    London,  1891,  n,  pp.  87-89. 
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it  length  foond^  in  human  form  and  completely  healed,  in 
own  realm,  where  Florine,  after  convincing  him  of  her 
ixinooence,  is  married  to  him. 

The  versions  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother^  current  in  the 
j^Iklore  of  to-day  also  contain  the  incident  of  the  trap  or 
0Oare  by  which  the  bird  is  wounded.     In  the  modem  forms 
of  this  folk-tale  a  young  woman,  usually  the  daughter  of  a 
'ki^gy   persecuted  by  a  jealous   stepmother  on  account  of 
-vr^bom  she  is  rudely  separated  fix>m  the  rest  of  the  family,  is 
-v^isited  by  a  bird  that  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a  hand- 
some youth  in  her  presence.    These  visits  are  continued  until 
±Iie  stepmother,  discovering  their   relations,  fixes   scissors, 
x&eedles,  or  some  sharp  instrument  in  the  window  where  the 
bird  enters.     The  bird-man  is  then  wounded  and  goes  back 
to   his  realm.     Thereupon  the  lady  sets  out  to  seek  him,  and 
leaj-ning  on  the  way  the  means  of  curing  him,  finally  finds 
bim  and  heals  his  wounds. 

The  fact  that  the  motif  of  the  wounded  bird  occurs  in  all 
tile  versions  that  we  know  of  the  story  of  the  Jealoua  Step- 
^'•otter,  except  in  the  TogaU  Bruidne  Dadergay  leads  one  to 
l^elieve  that  this  early  Irish  version  is  incomplete  and  that 
the  incidents  of  the  snare  and  the  wounded  bird  were  proba- 
cy  contained   in  the  original   form  of  the   legend.     The 
^^ocurrence  of  these  incidents  in  the  modem  versions  of  the 
®tory,  existing  in  the  folk-lore  of  different  countries,  points 
^  the  &ct  that  similar  incidents  probably  existed  in  the 
^tiitiate  common  source  of  all  these  versions. 

4.    Death  of  the  Bird-man  in  the  Lay  of  Yonec. 

In  Marie's  lay,  Muldumarec,  after  being  wounded  by  the 
^"^"Ws  placed  in  the  window,  hastens  to  his  castle,  where  his 

^««e  Beinhold  Eohler,   op,  ciLj  pp.  cxxv-vi;  Toldo,  op,  cU,^  p.  620, 
note  2. 
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another  for  a  necklace^  and  still  another  for  silk.  The 
youngest  one,  being  asked  by  the  prince's  messenger,  merely 
replies  by  saying  Sabr  (which  means  '  wait').  The  messenger, 
however,  thinking  this  is  the  name  of  the  article  that  she 
desires,  returns  to  the  prince  and  tells  him  that  his  daughter 
wants  Sabr.  The  father,  on  reaching  the  end  of  his  voyage, 
purchases  the  presents  for  six  of  his  daughters,  and  then 
goes  on  board  the  ship  to  return  home,  but  the  ship  will  not 
move,  because  he  has  not  kept  the  promise  made  to  his 
youngest  daughter.  In  his  search  for  the  Sb6r,  he  finds 
that  the  son  of  the  king  of  that  country  is  called  Sabr, 
Afier  hearing  the  request  of  the  prince's  youngest  daughter, 
the  king's  son  sends  her  a  box  containing  a  &n  by  means  of 
^v-Hich  she  can  summon  him  to  her  side  whenever  she 
ares  to  do  so.  Love  grows  apace  between  them,  and  the 
that  they  are  married  her  jealous  sisters  place  pieces 
^^^  broken  glass  on  the  bed  where  the  prince  is  to  lie, 
^^^h^reupon  he  is  wounded  and  returns  to  his  distant 
^"^^Im.  His  lady  follows  him  and  learns  on  the  way, 
*Tix  a  parrot  and  a   starling,  the   means  by  which   she 

Mm. 

The  same  story  with  slight  variations  is  found  in  Italian 

:-lore.^     In   this  tale  the  youngest  of  three  daughters 

ires  that  her  father,  a  rich  merchant,  bring  her  a  vaso  di 

:,  a  kind  of  plant.      Here  again  the  father  forgets  his 

t^i*oxBise,  and  when  he  wishes  to  return  home  the  ship  will 

^ot    move  until  he  has  fulfilled  it.     He  learns  that  the  king 

^^  t.he  country  to  which  he  has  gone  is  the  only  one  who 

P^^ssesses  the  plant  that  he  desires.    At  the  request  of  the 

^Bpchant,  the  king  sends  the  plant  to  his  daughter,  instruct- 

^  her  to  bum  a  leaf  every  evening.     This  she  does,  and 

every  time  she  bums  a  leaf  of  the  plant  the  son  of  the  king 

^^Bomama,  x,  122-123. 
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appears.     One  evening  when  she  is  absent,  however, 
jealous  sisters  put  fire  to  her  room  and  burn  the  plant  wE 
the  rest     The  prince  comes,  as  nsual,  but  is  badly  bam< 
and  also  wounded  by  pieces  of  glass.     On  her  return, 
merchant's  daughter  disguises  herself  as  a  man  and  goes 
search  of  the  prince.     On  her  way  she  learns  from  an 
and  an  ogress  the  means  by  which  she  cures  him.^ 

The  confusion  of  the  l^end  of  the  Fcun  Prince  and  i 
of  the  Jealovs  Stepmother  probably  took  place  veiy  la 
since  the  healing  motif  is  found  only  in  the  modem  version 
of  the  tale  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother.  In  the  lay  of 
the  mistress  of  Muldumarec  knows  nothing  of  the  art  o 
healing  wounds,  and  hence  the  bird-man  dies.  Likewise,  in 
the  story  of  the  Bbie  Bird,  Florine  does  not  cure  King 
Charmant,  but  fortunately,  when  she  finds  him,  his  wounds 
have  already  been  healed.  In  the  Portuguese*  version  of 
this  legend  the  bird  is  also  wounded  and  dies  just  as  in  the 
lay  of  Yonec.  In  the  Portuguese  tale,  however,  the  bird 
never  assumes  human  form. 

The  confusion  of  the  story  of  the  Fan  Prince  with  that 
of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  seems  also  to  account  for  that 
variant  of  the  latter  tale  in  which  jealous  sisters  are  sub- 
stituted for  a  jealous  stepmother.  The  substitution  probably 
represents  a  blending  of  themes  originally  distinct,  and 
therefore  indicates  a  close  association  of  the  two  narratives. 

In  an  Italian  story  entitled  King  Bean  ^  an  old  man  has 
three  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  loves  King  Bean 

^  For  a  comparison  of  the  different  stories  related  to  the  theme  of  the 
Fan  Prince  compare  Romania^  x,  117-143. 

'  See  Portuguese  Folk  Tales,  collected  by  C.  PedrosOi  and  translated  from 
the  original  ms.  by  Miss  Henriqueta  Monteiro.    London,  1882,  No.  xu. 

'See  Fiabe  e  Novelle  Popolari  Veneziane  raccolU  da  CHuteppe  Bcmoni^ 
Venezia,  1873,  No.  xvn ;  Italian  Popular  IhleSy  by  Thomas  Frederick 
Crane,  A.  M.,  London,  1885,  pp.  12-17. 
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^i¥itLont  having  seen  him ;  and  after  she  has  sent  her  fittber 

-ito   him  three  times,  requesting  him  to  marry  her,  the  king 

:tfnally  consents,  saying  that  she  must  first  prepare  three 

-^e88elfl,^-one  of  milk  and  water,  one  of  milk,  and  one  of 

;^XM9e-water.     He  also  sends  her  a  bean,  saying  that  when  she 

4^esii'e8  to  see  him  she  has  only  to  go  out  on  the  balcony  and 

^^pen   the  bean.     The  young  lady  prepares  the  vessels  as 

^^Jirected,  and  opens  the  bean,  whereupon  a  bird  comes  and 

l^pi^thes  in  the  three  vessels  and  then   comes  out  the  most 

f^fj^ndaome  youth  in  the  world.     The  other  two  sisters,  leam- 

§X^S  ^^  these  visits,  place  broken  glass  in  the  vessels,  thus 

^30.xi6ing  the  bird  to  be  wounded.     The  wounded  bird  then 

-^ies  away,  followed  by  the  young  woman,  who  learns  from 

^^p^^tches  the  means  by  which  she  cures  it. 

That  the  story  of  the  Jeabma  Sisters  ^  represents  a  fusion 
of*  the  tale  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  with  the  theme  of  the 
JFan  Prince  appears  clearly  in  the  Greek*  version  of  the 
Jectlxms  Sisters  J  which  gives  us  enough  of  the  original  themes  of 
tixe  two  earlier  stories  to  show  that  they  were  being  confused, 
therefore  affords  strong  corroborative  evidence.  Accord- 
to  this  Greek  tale  a  merchant,  before  starting  to  India,  asks 
'^s  three  daughters  what  presents  they  wish  him  to  bring 
^*em  on  his  return.  The  eldest  daughter  desires  a  dress, 
^^^  second  a  kerchief,  and  the  youngest  a  golden  switch. 
^^  reaching  India  he  buys  the  dress  and  the  kerchief,  but 
^^Tgets  the  golden  switch.  Consequently,  when  he  goes  on 
/^^^d  the  ship,  he  finds  that,  in  spite  of  the  favorable  winds, 
^  '^ill  not  move  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  promise  that  he 
^d  made  to  his  youngest  daughter.  Thereupon  he  goes  to 
^  *B*ge  castle  where  dwells  the  king's  son,  who  is  called  the 

X  bave  nam^  this  story  the  Jealous  Sisters  in  order  to  distinguish  it 

^^'^'^  the  closely  related  tale  of  the  Jealous  Stqmother  from  which  it  is 
derive 

^  Oriechische  und  albanisehe  Mdrehen,  gesammdty  Uhersetzl  und  erldutert 
vcfi^lO.wm  Hahn.    Erster  Theil.    Leipzig,  1864,  pp,  97-102. 
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golden  switch.  The  prince  shows  the  merchant  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  whom  he  has  seen  in  a  dream^  and  tells  him  that 
he  has  dreamed  that  he  will  marry  her.  It  happens  to  be 
the  portrait  of  the  merchant's  youngest  daughter,  to  whom 
the  prince  then  sends  a  letter,  a  basin,  and  a  ring.  In  the 
letter  he  tells  her  that  if  she  wishes  him  to  come  to  her,  she 
must  fill  the  basin  with  water,  throw  the  ring  into  it,  and 
call  him  three  times.  This  she  does,  and  a  dove  comes,  which, 
afler  having  bathed  in  the  water,  assumes  human  form. 
The  visits  of  the  prince  to  the  merchant's  daughter  are 
continued  until  her  sisters  become  very  jealous.  Finally 
one  of  them  places  a  knife  in  the  basin,  and  the  prince, 
being  woimded,  disappears.  The  youngest  sister  then  follow- 
ing him  learns  on  her  way  the  means  of  healing  his  wounds. 

In  this  Greek  story  the  long  voyage  of  the  merchant, 
the  presents  promised  to  his  daughters,  the  ship  that  will 
not  move  until  he  has  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  and  the  fact  that  the  article  desired  by  the  young- 
est daughter  bears  the  name  of  the  prince  to  whom  she  is 
afterwards  married,  certainly  represent  the  first  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Fan  Prince.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bird  that 
assumes  human  form  is  the  subject  of  the  Jealous  StepmotJier 
tale.  Some  features  of  the  Fan  Prince  are  found  combined 
with  the  theme  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother. 

The  story  of  the  Jealous  Sisters,  the  tale  in  which  the 
jealous  stepmother  has  been  replaced  by  jealous  sisters  under 
the  influence  of  the  Fan  Prince,  is  very  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
jealousy  and  the  bird  which  has  the  power  of  assuming  human 
shape  are  the  principal  motifs  in  both  cases.  However,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  diflbrent  versions  of  these  two 
legends  reveals  some  very  important  diflerences.  In  the 
first  place,  not  only  is  the  relation  that  the  jealous  one 
sustains  to  the  fair  lady  visited  by  the  bird-man  entirely 
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different  in  the  two  tales^  but  in  the  story  of  the  Jealoua 
Sister,  there  are  always  three  or  more  sisters,  whUe  in  the 
JeoIotM  Stepmother  tale  there  is  one  step-sister^  or  a  sister-in- 
laWy  as  in  the  lay  of  Yonec.  In  the  second  place,  in  all 
the  versions  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  story  that  I  have 
examined,  the  stepmother  has  her  step-daughter  either  sent 
away  fix)m  home  or  confined  in  a  tower.  In  the  early  Irish 
version  contamed  in  the  Togcnl  Bruidne  Daderga,  the  step- 
daughter is  placed  in  a  calf-shed,  while  in  the  Danish  version 
given  by  Grundtvig  *  and  in  an  Italian  story  published  by 
Rua  in  the  Arcbimo  per  le  tradizioni  popolari  (vol.  vi),  she  is 
sent  to  a  remote  castle.  In  the  lay  of  Yonec  and  in  the  story 
of  the  Blue  Bird,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  confined  in  a 
tower. 

5.    The  Motive  that  probably  led  to  the  Fusion  of  the  Two 
Stories  used  in  the  Composition  of  the  Lay  of  Yonec. 

The  principal  motive  for  combinmg  the  theme  of  the 
Inclusa  and  that  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother,  the  two  legends 
finom  which  the  lay  of  Yonec  was  probably  derived,  doubtless 
lay  in  the  desire  of  the  minstrels  or  story-tellers,  from  whom 
Marie  heard  the  tale,  to  substitute  a  supernatural  for  a 
natural  means  of  reaching  the  imprisoned  lady.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Indusa,  the  theme  according  to 
which  a  jealous  old  man  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife 
whom  he  confines  in  a  tower,  was  used  in  the  lay.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  part  of  the  Indusa,  where  a  hand- 
some youth  visits  by  means  of  an  underground  passage  a 
&ir  lady  imprisoned  in  a  tower,  has  been  omitted  in  Marie's 
lay,  and  the  story-tellers  substituted  for  the  motif  of  the 
underground  passage  the  theme  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother, 

'  See  Dawiaehe  VoUcgmarcheny  translated  bj  W.  Leo,  Leipzig,  1878,  pp. 
125-147. 
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according  to  which  the  gallant  lover  assumes  the  form  of  a 
bird  in  order  to  reach  his  lady. 

If  my  conclusions  in  this  paper  be  correct,  they  show  that 
the  lay  of  Yonee  is  composed  of  traditions  gathered  from 
different  sources.  Of  the  material  used  in  its  composition 
the  l^end  of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  is  a  Western  tale 
(perhaps  of  Celtic  origin),  while  the  Indusa  is  probably  an 
Oriental  story.  Speaking  of  the  Indusa  episode  in  the  lay 
of  OuigemaVy  William  Henry  Schofield *  designates  it  as  "a 
transformed  Oriental  tale  of  a  harem  adventure  in  which 
a  jealous,  spynsetting  husband  detects  the  amour  of  his  young 
wife,  whom  he  has  kept  confined  in  a  place  apart,  and  of 
whose  attendant  it  is  stated  euphemistically  (1.  257)  that  he 
was  an  eunuch.'^  In  view  of  Marie's  slender  claim  to  origi- 
nality, the  work  of  combining  the  themes  of  the  Indusa  and 
of  the  Jealous  Stepmother  should  doubtless  be  attributed  to 
the  story-tellers  from  whom  she  received  the  tale. 

Oliveb  M.  Johnston. 


^  The  Lays  of  Qradent  and  Lanvalj  and  the  Story  of  Waylcmd  (PMieaticnt 
cf  the  Modern  Language  AaaociaUon  ofAmerioOj  voL  xv,  2.  New  Series,  toL 
vm,  2,  p.  173).  For  other  lays  which  show  a  mixture  of  Celtic  and  foreign 
material,  compare  Schofield  (op.  ciL,  pp.  172-179). 


EK.— ROMANCE  ETYMOLOGIES. 

I. 

French flSchir  <  Old  Yrench fleschir  <fle8chier,  "to  bend/' 
<  *flexicare  <^flexu8  <^fledere,  "  to  bend/' 

French  jUcbirj  O.  F.  fleachir,  flesldr  has  been  derived  by 
Forster,  Zeiiadirift  /.  rom.  Phil.,  m^  p.  262,  from  a  Latin 
yksldre  <  *fle8CU8  <^JUxus.  The  assumption  of  the  shift  of 
ks  io  skiB  defended  by  an  appeal  to  alaskir  fit)m  laacuSy  seem- 
ingly showing  the  same  metathesis.  This  phonetic  step, 
which  must  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  period,  is  in  both  instances 
certainly  unjustifiable,  although  it  has  been  admitted  by 
excellent  authorities.  In  the  Dictionnaire  g6niral  we  find 
French  Idcher  derived  from  a  type  ^lascare  <  laaare.  Here 
the  assumption  of  metathesis  seems  to  go  back  to  Diez, 
Hymalogisches  Wb.y  pp.  188  f.,  who  cites  as  analoga  Cam- 
panian  fisquer  for  fixer  and  lusque  for  luxe;  but  these  forms 
clearly  represent  popular  deformations  of  learned  words  and 
are  accordingly  irrelevant.  French  Idcher  has  also  been 
derived  by  Grober,  who  evidently  objects  to  the  dubious 
metathesis,  fit)m  Old  High  German  ^laaCy  a  type  assumed  to 
account  for  Middle  High  German  laschj  "  schlaff,"  and  Old 
Norse  h^hry  "schlaff,''  "lass."  Kluge,  however  {Etymolo-- 
gischea  Wb.y  6th  ed.),  is  inclined  to  derive  the  Germanic 
from  the  Romance  group.  Grober's  derivation  has  also  been 
disputed  on  phonological  grounds  by  Mackel ;  cf.  Kdrting, 
8.  v.  *fowA,  who  rejects  the  Germanic  etymon.  The  correct 
etymon  for  McAer,  namely  ^laxicarey  was  first  suggested  by 
Ulrich,  Zeitsehrift  f.  rom.  Phil.y  ix,  p.  429  ;  is  rejected 
by  Kdrting,  who  says  that  the  assumption  of  the  type  is 
unnecessary  and   seems  to  consider  the  derivation  of  the 
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French  word  unsettled ;  but  is  accepted  by  Meyer-Lubk^^^J 
Bom.  Gramm.y  ii,  p.  608.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  ^laxC^ 
care  presents  a  perfect  phonetic  type  for  the  derivation  o^ 
the  French  form.  The  cognate  Romance  forms  (Proven 
lascar,  etc.)  present  no  difficulty.  Returning  to  flScMr,  we 
need  only  mention  the  derivation  of  the  word  fromflecterey 
adopted  by  Diez,  which  is  phonetically  impossible.  Paris, 
Rojn,,  VIII,  p.  628,  has  explained  fleekir  as  derived  from 
the  adjective  Jtesche,  "  bent,"  and  the  latter  as  a  postverbal 
from  fleschier,  which  he  derives  from  *fle8care  for  flexare. 
My  objections  to  this  etymology  are  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place,  the  existence  of  the  adjective  jfescAe  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. Scheler  and  Paris  (/.  c.)  thought  it  occurred  in  one  Old 
French  passage,  namely,  in  the  Saiid  Eloij  92  b:  Genous 
fleches,  enclin  le  chief.  Here  Forster,  however  (article  cited), 
reads  flechis,  and  the  passage  is  also  quoted  in  this  form  by 
Grodefroy.  No  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  word  has 
appeared  in  Godefroy's  Complimenty  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  should  doubtless  be  regarded  as  imaginary.  In 
the  second  place,  the  phonetic  step  from  flexare  to  ^fl^scare 
is  without  support.  Finally  Grober,  Archiv  /.  lot.  Lex.  u. 
Gr.,  n,  p.  285,  explains  flichir  as  a  collateral  form  of 
flechier  showing  a  change  of  conjugation.  This  explanation 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  correct  one.  A  glance  at  the 
lexicon  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  verbs  fluctuating 
between  the  -ir  and  -(i)e/*  conjugations  were  fairly  common 
in  Old  French:  note,  e.  g.y  refroidier,  refroidir;  embaJ^emer, 
embalsamir;  engrossier,  engro8»ir;  ampliery  ampKr;  empo- 
enteTy.  empoentir;  empreignier,  empreignir.  The  list  could 
undoubtedly  be  greatly  lengthened. 

Now,  to  explain  this  earlier  form  flechier,  Grober  (article 
cited)  sets  up  a  type  *fledicarey  which  is  accepted  by  Korting, 
but  which  does  not  account  for  the  Old  French  form  fle8chiei\ 
Paris  and  Forster  (articles  cited)  assume  that  the  r^ular 
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Old  French  form  of  hoiiiflediier  andflechir  had  an  s,  and, 
in  view  of  the  spellings  with  s  cited  by  Forster,  this  opinion 
eertainly  seems  to  be  correct.  Several  forms  with  «  will  also 
tie  seen  in  Godefroy. 

The   right   etymon   is    *flexicare.     This   type   was   first 

suggested  by  Grober  (article  cited),  who  rejected  it  on  the 

ground  that  it  should  have  given  O.  F.  ^Jleischier.     For  a 

similar  reason  the  Didionnaire  g&nSral  rejects  *taxitare  as 

the  etymon  of  O.  F.  taster,  Modem  French  tdter,  alleging 

that  this  Latin  type  would  have  given  O.  F.  *tai8ter.     But 

both  authorities  are  in  error  r^arding  the  sound-law  here 

in   question,  which  is  stated  by  Schwan-Behrens,  AUfranz. 

Gramm.y  4th  ed.,  §  158,  2,  as  follows : — 

'*  Vollige  Assimilation  des  Palatals  an  den  folgenden  Eonsonanten  trat 
....  in  vortoniger  Stellung  in  der  Verbindung  ks  -f  Kons.  ein :  Beispiele  : 
....  aexUuyu,  >  sestier,  dextrariu >  destrier,  *iax(%)tare  >  tastery  erUox(i)eare 
^  entoeehierj  extendere  ^  eeiendre,  exiorquSre  ^  estordrc,  satzanbetonte  eiUra  y> 
ettre  nnd  joxta  ^  juste, '  * 

To  these  examples  we  may  now  add  ^fleodcare  ^fleschieTf 
which  is  perfectly  analogous  to  intoancare  >  entoschier,  *laxi- 
care  >  laschier,  and  *taocicare  >  taschier,  TdcheVy  the  modem 
form  of  taschieTy  is  derived  by  the  Didionnaire  gin^aJ  fix)m 
"^tascare,  a  metathesized  form  of  taxare.  But,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  the  analoga  seemingly  justifying  the  assump- 
tion of  a  metathesis  of  the  group  ks  in  a  Latin  period  are  of 
no  value.  The  etymon  *taxicare  is  due  to  Ulrich,  Zeitschrift 
/.  rom.  PhU,,  IX,  p.  429.  It  is  put  in  brackets  by  Korting, 
but  is  accepted  by  Meyer-Lubke,  Rom.  Gramm.,  ii,  p.  608.^ 
The  fact  that  a  so-called  epenthetic  i  does  not  appear  in 
developments  like  that  of  *taxitare  >  taster  is  to  be  explained 

*  The  daring  etymology  idche  <  *ia8ca  •<  *Tdax"  <[  fA^^tt  recently  sug- 
gested by  T.  Clauasen,  Bomanisehe  ForsehungeT^  xv  (1904),  p.  847,  scarcely 
deseires  mention.  The  IHetionnaire  ghUrcd  correctly  states  that  tdche  is  a 
postTerbal  from  tdeher, 
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by  the  chronology  of  the  sound-change.     It  is  well  know^^ 
that  the  pretonic  vowel  in  paroxytones  and  the  posttonio^^ 
vowel  in  proparoxytones  dropped  at  different  dates.     Thn^^^ 
*taxitar€y  as  is  evidently  assumed  by  Schwan-Beh  rens^  L  c.    ^^ 
had  been  reduced  to  ^tastare  in  a  period  when  *tcuntat  was 
still  trissyllabic.     One  might  of  course  also  expect  a  form 
of  the  verb  with  epenthetic  f,  preserved  from  the  proparoxy- 
tone  forms^  to  survive,  and  this  actually  did  happen  in  some 
cases.    We  need  only  cite  the  postverbal  test  beside  tast^  pre- 
supposing a  form  ^taister  beside  taster,  and  the  still  more 
striking  form  entoischier  beside  entoschier  <  intoxicare. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  we  have  established  a  conclu- 
sion diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Dictionnaire  ffSnircU, 
8.  V.  flichir,  which  says  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  :  '^  Origine  inconnue.  La  forme  du  mot  ne  permet  pas 
d'y  voir  un  repr^sentant,  direct  on  indirect,  du  leitin  Jlecterej 
qui  a  cependant  le  m^me  sens.'^ 


II. 


Spanish  rosea,  "screw''  <  ^rosicdre  <  rdsu8  <  rodere,  "to 
gnaw." 

In  Monlau's  Dicdonario  etymoldg^ico  we  find  the  following 
note :  "  Rosea :  *  Es  del  vascuence  errosca,  y  se  dijo  de 
erruzcay  d  fuerza,  por  la  grande  que  tiene  para  mover  grandes 
pesos.'  (Larramendi.)  Segdn  Covarrubias  viene  del  latfn 
mere,  lanzarse,  arrojarse,  porque  gira  sobre  si  misma.  Diez 
afirma,  con  mds  acierto,  que  el  origen  de  rosea  es  todavia 
desconocido."  The  word  is  missing  in  Korting's  index.  On 
consulting  the  recent  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  we  are  told  that  rosea  is  derived  from  an  absurd 
Greek  etymon. 

I  derive  the  word  from  *rosicare^  "  to  gnaw,"  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  late  Latin  is  rendered  certain  by  Italian 
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rosicare,  Provenjal  rosegar,  "to  gnaw."  The  etymology 
presents  no  phonetic  irregularity.  For  the  c,  cf.  rascar,  "to 
scratch ''  <  ^rasicare,  "  to  scratch."  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  intervocalic  c  in  this  position,  in  Spanish  as  in 
Provenjal  and  French,  may  either  remain  a  surd  or  become 
a  sonant,  according  to  the  date  at  which  the  preceding  vowel 
dropped.  The  formation  of  rosea,  "  a  gnawing  instrument " 
as  a  postverbal  from  *rosicarey  "to  gnaw,"  has  countless 
parallels,  for  which  I  refer  to  Meyer-Lubke,  Rom.  Gramm.^ 
II,  pp.  444 AT.  I  need  only  mention  Italian  leva,  "lever," 
from  levare,  "  to  raise."  For  the  sense-development  we  may 
compare  English  bit,  i.  e.,  apparently  "a  biting  instrument," 
and  Italian  sucehiare,  "to  bore,"  generally  derived  from 
*sv4mlar€,  "to  suck."  ^Rosicare  may  have  a  direct  descend- 
ant in  the  Spanish  technical  word  roscar,  "to  fiirrow," 
which,  however,  may  also  be  a  recent  derivative  from  rosea. 


III. 

Spanish  sesgo,  "oblique"  <  sesgar,  "to  cut  obliquely"  < 
*S€secdre,  "to  cut  apart." 

To  explain  Spanish  sesgo,  "  oblique,"  Baist,  Zeitschrift  /. 
rom.  Phil.,  VII,  p.  122,  sets  up  a  type  "^sesecus,  which  he 
attempts  to  support  by  the  analogy  of  drcumsecuSy  extrinsecus. 
The  formation  of  ^sesecfus  is  not  made  sufficiently  probable, 
and  the  etymon  is  rightly  rejected  by  Korting,  who  favors 
the  derivation  from  ^svhsecare.  The  latter  type,  however, 
presents  insuperable  phonetic  difficulty,  to  say  nothing  of 
semantic  obscurity.  Ulrich,  Zeitschrift  fur  rom.  Phil.,  iv, 
p.  383,  derived  sesgar  from  *s^x{care  <  *sexus  <  sectus,  but 
Korting  objects  to  the  etymology  on  the  ground  that  ^sexus 
for  sedus  is  a  monstrosity.  "^S^adcare  also  presents  phonetic 
and  semantic  difficulty. 

The  right  etymon  is  "^sesecdre,  "  to  cut  apart,"  an  unim- 
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peachable  formation  presenting  no  phonetic  irr^olarity. 
This  type  was  also  thought  of  by  Baist  (article  cited),  who 
dismissed  it  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  adjective 
se»go.  But  the  derivation  of  ae^o  as  a  postverbal  from 
aeagar  presents  no  difficulty.  On  the  formation  of  post- 
verbal  adjectives  I  refer  to  Meyer-Lubke,  Rom.  Gramm.,  n, 
p.  448,  and  to  the  Dictionnaire  gtfiiraly  I,  §  53.  The 
sense-development  also  presents  no  difficulty:  1)  "to  cut 
apart,"  "  to  cut  across ; "  2)  "  cut  across,"  "  oblique." 

IV. 

French  ruche,  "  hive  "  (beside  rouche,  "  hull  of  a  ship  on 
the  stocks  ")  <  O.  F.  rusche,  Prov.  nLsca,  Piedmontese  and 
Lombard  ruaca,  "  bark,"  <  Comascan  ruscd,  "  to  scale  off," 
<  *ru»picare  <  *ruspare,  "  to  scratch." 

In  the  Dictionnaire  ginSral  we  are  told  that  ruche  is  of 
Celtic  origin.  Korting^s  article  on  the  word  reads  as 
follows : — 

''Ru9ca  iBt  das  Torauszusetzende,  aber  beziiglich  seines  Urspmnges  ganz 
dunkle  Grundwort  zu  prov.  ru&xij  Baumrinde  (auch  piemont.  UDd  lomb. 
ru9oa) ;  altfrz.  ruscke  (norm,  ruque)^  neufrz.  ruche  (aos  Baumrinde  ge- 
fertigter  Bienenkorb,  Schifbrumpf ).  Diez  673  hielt  das  Wort  fur  keltisch, 
ThumcTsen,  p.  Ill,  vemeint  dies." 

To  make  it  clear  that  the  words  for  "  hive  "  and  "  bark  " 
are  identical,  Diez,  L  c,  cites  Spanish  corcho,  meaning  both 
"bark  of  the  cork-tree"  and  "bee-hive."  I  propose  to 
derive  the  group  from  the  verbal  type  "^rispicare,  which 
seems  to  explain  perfectly  all  the  forms.  For  the  dropping 
of  the  middle  vowel  in  Proven9al  and  French  we  may  com- 
pare Latin  hospitale  >  Prov.  ostal,  O.  F.  ostel.  In  Tuscan, 
hospitcUe  becomes  o»pedale,  retaining  the  pretonic  vowel. 
But  Meyer-Lubke,  Jto/icni8cA6  GrammcUiky  p.  71,  notes  ihat 
the  ItaUan  dialects  diverge  widely  from  Florentine  in  their 
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treatment  of  syncope,  and  in  view  of  the  vagueness  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  whole  question  I  hold  that,  unless 
the  contrary  assumption  can  be  supported  by  evidence,  we 
should  admit  the  regularity  of  the  development  of  "^nbspicare 
into  an  early  Italian  *rvscare,  surviving  in  Comascan  as 
ru8odj  whence  as  postverbals  Piedmontese  and  Lombard 
ruaca.  We  may  perhaps  cite  Tuscan  taatare  <  "^taaniare, 
destare  <  ^de^excUare  as  showing  a  development  parallel  to 
that  assumed,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  consonant-groups  in 
question  are  quite  different.  This  verb  ^ruspicare  is  derived 
readily  enough,  by  the  elimination  of  the  common  sufiSx 
-•icarey  from  ^rusparCy  the  existence  of  which  in  Latin  with 
the  original  meaning  of  '^  to  scratch ''  is  generally  admitted 
by  Komance  scholars,  e.  ^.,  by  Diez,  Kdrting,  and  Schuc- 
hardt  (^JRomcmisehe  Etymologieeny  i,  p.  27)  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  Latin  ruspari,  ^^  to  examine,'^  and  Italian 
ru9parey  "  to  scratch."  The  semantic  series, — 1)  "  to  scratch 
off,''  "to  peeV  2)  "peel,"  "bark,"  3)  "hive  made  of  bark," 
4)  "hive," — seems  perfectly  legitimate,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  &ct  that  the  first  stage  is  supported  by  Comascan 
ru8cdy  "to  scale  off." 

Cabl  C.  Kice. 


X— SOME  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE 

SQUIRE'S  TALE. 

Among  unfinished  stories  the  Squire? a  Tale  holds  a  promi- 
nent place.  Milton^  in  a  familiar  passage,  lamented  its 
fragmentary  condition/  and  all  other  lovers  of  good  literature 
have  shared  his  regret.  Two  persons  have  attempted  to 
finish  the  tale  *' half  told."  Spenser^s  completion  ia  well- 
known.^  Well  known,  and  somewhat  notorious,  too,  is  tiie 
laborious  ambition  of  John  Lane.^  His  dull  lines,  having 
neither  anything  in  common  with  Chaucer  nor  any  native 
worth,  can  be  of  only  curious  interest  to  students  of  literature. 
They  but  remind  us  that  the  story  of  "Cambuscan''  will 
never  be  wholly  told. 

I. 

The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  Squires  Tale  makes 
very  difficult  the  task  of  establishing  its  source.  So  fiur,  at 
least,  the  patient  thought  of  scholars  has  met  with  slight 
reward.     Professor  Skeat  proposed  a  connection  with  Marco 

*  Milton,  E  Penseroto,  109  flF.  : 

''  Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Oamball,  and  of  Algaisife, 
And  who  had  Oanace  to  wife, 
That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride.'* 

*  Faerie  QueenCj  Book  iv.  Canto  u,  st  30,  to  end  of  Oanto  m.  This, 
perhaps,  should  not  strictly  be  called  a  completion,  as  Spenser  took  up  only 
one  of  the  threads  which  Chaucer  had  let  fall. 

'  John  Lane,  Oontinuaiion  of  Chaucer^  s  Squire?  8  TctUy  ed.  by  F.  J.  Fumi- 
yall,  Chaucer  Society,  1887. 
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Polo/  and  Dr.  Brandl  constructed  an  ingenious  all^orj  as 
the  true  foundation  of  the  story.'  Professor  Manly  has  at 
least  shaken  confidence  in  Skeat's  theory/  and  Professor 
Kittredge  has  cleared  away  Brandies  obstruction  from  the 
path  of  research,  affirming  at  the  close  of  his  searching 
criticism  in  EngUsche  Studien^  that,  ^^  for  all  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  the  world  has  been  right  for  the  last  five 
hundred  years  in  r^arding  the  Sqmre^a  Tale  as  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  romance.'^  ^ 

Although  the  source  of  Chaucer^s  romance  is  far  frt)m 
discovery,  a  number  of  analogues  have  been  collected.  Most 
of  these  are  contained  in  Mr.  Clouston's  substantial  Magic 
Elements  in  the  Squires  Tale.^  We  are  safe  in  saying  that 
Chaucer  never  knew  the  greater  number  of  Mr.  Clouston's 
stories,  although  the  like  of  some  of  them  may  have  come  to 
his  attention.  The  CUomad^y  in  some  form,  he  probably 
did  know.  Professor  Skeat  refers  to  this  long  romance  of 
Adends  le  Boi,  but  presents  no  extended  comparison  between 
Chaucer^s  story  and  that  of  the  French  minstrel.*  Mr. 
Clouston,  on  the  other  hand,  summarizes  the  CUomad^y 
indicates  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
poems,  and  concludes  that  these  differences  could  not  have 
been  "  merely  fortuitous."  ^ 

There  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  Chaucer  knew 
the  CUomad^  story.  The  romance  was  in  vogue  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  Allusions  to  it  are  found  in  Froissart 
and  in  the  poems  of  Chaucer's  friend  Eustache  Deschamps.^ 

>  Om^pUU  Wark8  of  Oeoffirey  Chaueert  m,  470  ff.  ;  v,  371. 

* Engliache  StucUen,  xUy  161  £P.  >  Pubis,  of  M,  L.  A.,  xi,  349  £P. 

^Em^itehe  Studien,  xm,  1  fif. 

^  Chanteer  Society j  1889  (Lane,  Chntinuation  of  Chaucer' a  Squires  Talty  Part 

II). 

*  Oxford  Chauoer,  m,  475  f. 

^  Lane,  (hnthyaJtum  of  Chaucer's  Sqmrt^s  Vode,  Part  11,  382  £F. 

*Hi$loirt  Uttiraire  de  laFranec,  xx,  718. 
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This  antecedent  probability  that  Chaucer  knew  the  CUomadh 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  its  author,  Aden^  1q  Boi, 
was  once  honored  by  an  English  king.  In  British  Museum 
MB.  No.  6965,  is  the  following  entry:  — "  Firmaculum 
aureum  pretii  LX  s.  datur  per  Ricardum  vidulatorem  r^s, 
nomine  regis,  Adoe  menestrallo  comitis  Flandriae,  apud 
Grand,  vni  die  novembris."  The  entry  was  found  in  a 
statement  of  expenses  of  Edward  the  First  of  England  by 
M.  le  baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  who  concluded  from  it 
that  Aden^  was  still  living  in  1297.  Edward  the  First, 
who  had  affianced  one  of  his  sons  to  Philippine,  daughter 
of  Aden^'  patron,  Gui  de  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders, 
went  to  Flanders  in  1297  to  help  the  count  against  his 
over-lord  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of  France.  The  accounts 
of  Edward's  household  tell  us  that  the  king  was  at  Ypres  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  where  two  minstrels  were  admitted 
to  the  honor  of  giving  him  proof  of  their  talent.  Three 
days  later  the  king  was  at  Gand,  where  he  gave  to  Aden^ 
the  Jirmaculum  aureum,  mentioned  in  the  royal  accounts.* 
The  facts  that  Edward  thus  honored  Aden^  and  that  the 
poet  was  a  minstrel  in  the  family  of  his  daughter-in-law, 
might  well  be  considered  as  strengthening  in  England  the 
popularity  of  the  ClSamad^.  If  so,  Chaucer,  though  he 
wrote  his  poem  almost  a  century  later,  would  have  been  the 
more  likely  to  have  known  the  story. 

Another  romance,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  closely  resembling  the  CUonuuUa,  deserves 
our  attention.  It  is  the  Miliacin  by  Girard  of  Amiens.^ 
The  romance,  as  a  whole,  is  still  in  manuscript,  although 
excerpts    have   been    published    by   Stengel*  and   Keller.* 

'Andr^  Van  Hasselt,  Li  Itoumana  de  CUonuuUsf  par  Aedenes  11  Bois,  2 
vols.,  Bruzelles,  1S65;  i,  zviff. 
'  Higtoire  liUSrcare  de  la  France,  xzxi,  171  ff. 
^ZeU8chrifiJurr(mtam9chePhUologie,  x,  460  fif. 
*B(mvati,  99  ff. 
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Grober  supposes  that  Girard  wrote  the  poem  for  Marguerite^ 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Bold^  at  the  instance  of  some  knight 
who  was  acquainted  with  Aden^'  CUomad^  through  a 
"  blosse  Nacherzahlung."  *  Chauvin,*  Tobler,^  and  Paris/ 
on  the  other  hand,  think  that  Girard  and  Aden^  were 
indebted  to  a  common  source,  Chauvin  holding  that  this 
source  was  a  Spanish  poem  printed  with  an  old  Spanish 
translation  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  Paris 
thinking  that  it  was  an  abridged  French  form  of  a  Spanish 
oral  version. 

Whichever  of  the  above  views  is  accepted,  the  MUiaein  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  English  poem.  Here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  CUomad^,  there  are  points  of  contact  with 
England.  Girard  dedicated  his  Escanor  to  Eleonore,  wife 
of  Edward  the  First.  Moreover,  he  shows  in  that  story 
such  &miliarity  with  the  topography  of  England  as  to 
warrant  the  supposition  that  he  once  resided  at  the  English 
court.*  Granted  this,  his  poems  were  probably  well  known 
in  England  fifty  years  before  Chaucer  was  bom,  and  the 
M^iadn,  closely  resembling  the  CUomad^,  may  have  done 
something  to  strengthen  the  popularity  of  the  story  in  Chau- 
cer's country. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  association  between  Aden^s  and 
Girard  and  the  English  court  may  be  gratuitous.  Chaucer, 
who  was  a  hungry  reader,  would  probably  in  any  case  have 
known  romances  which  were  well  liked  across  the  channel. 
But  I  would  not  only  show  that  Chaucer  probably  knew  the 
CUomad^  story,  but  would  further  seek  to  explain  why  he 
selected  a  tale  which,  in  itself,  did  not  seem  to  attract  him. 

1  Orufidri88,  2,  787  fif. 

*  Pa4X)Ut  et  les  MiUe  et  une  NutiSj  WalUmia,  Jarwier-Fhrrier^  1898,  5  flf. 

*  Zettachriftfur  romanisehe  PhilologiCf  xi,  421  ff. 

^jBomomo,  27,  325  fiF.   (Beview  of  Chaavin,  PacoUt  et  lea  MiUe  et  une 
Huils). 

*  Grober,  Orundriu,  2,  786. 
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He  may  well  have  chosen  the  story  of  the  cheval  de  fusty  no 
simply  because  the  tale  was  fiunous,  but  because  Aden^  an< 
Giraid^  though  dead  for  almost  a  hundred  years^  were  stil 
remembered  at  the  English  court.  Just  which  version  o 
the  story  Chaucer  followed,  and  to  just  what  extent  he 
changed  that  version,  are  questions  yet  to  be  answered.  For 
the  present  it  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  points  of 
similarity  and  difference  between  the  EnglUh  fragment  and 
the  French  romances,  and  then  to  point  out  some  noteworthy 
associations  of  the  ClSomad^  story  with  magic  elements 
found  in  the  Squire^s  Tale  but  not  appearing  in  the  narrative 
proper  of  either  the  Cliomad^  or  the  Miliacin. 

Assuming  on  the  part  of  my  reader  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Squires  Tale,  I  shall  give  a  brief  sunmiary  of  the 
CUomad^: — Marcadigas,  son  of  Caldus,  king  of  Sardinia, 
marries  Ynabele,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain.  They 
have  one  son,  Cl6omad^;  and  three  daughters,  Elyador, 
Feniadisse,  and  Marine.  Marcadigas  is  visited  on  his  birth- 
day, May  the  first,  by  three  kings :  Melocandis,  king  of 
Barbary ;  Baldigans,  king  of  Armenia ;  and  Crompart,  ^i^g 
of  Bugia.  They  bring  rich  and  curious  gifts :  Melocandis 
gives  a  golden  hen  and  three  golden  chickens,  capable  of 
walking  and  singing ;  Baldigans,  a  man  of  gold,  who  blows 
a  golden  trumpet  at  the  approach  of  treason ;  Crompart,  a 
horse  of  ebony,  which  is  governed  by  pins.  In  return  for 
these  gift»  the  three  kings  ask  the  three  daughters  of  Marca- 
digas in  marriage.  Elyador  and  Feniadisse  are  well  pleased, 
because  to  their  lot  have  fallen  the  handsome  knights,  Melo- 
candis and  Baldigans.  Marine,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  Marcadigas,  is,  on  the  contrary,  sorely  grieved, 
because  Crompart,  who  wishes  to  marry  her,  is  marvellously 
ugly.  Turning  in  distress  to  her  brother,  Cl6omad^,  she 
b^  him  to  deliver  her  from  the  loathsome  knight.  The 
prince  takes  his  sister's  part,  and,  in  quarrelsome  mood. 
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tells  Crompart  that  his  horse  is  no  good.  ''Try  it/'  says 
Crompart  Clfomad^,  mounting,  turns  a  pin  which  sets  the 
Lorse  flying  through  the  air.  The  prince,  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  pins,  is  unable  either  to  guide  or  to  stop  his 
steed. 

Cl^omad^  hastens  over  the  country  until  by  persistent 
experiment  he  has  learned  the  mechanism  of  his  horse.  He 
then  alights  upon  a  tower,  and,  passing  through  a  trap-door, 
finds  his  way  to  a  chamber  in  which  the  &ir  Clar^ondine 
is  asleep.  As  soon  as  she  awakens,  he  declares  his  love  for 
her ;  but  shortly  after  he  is  taken  by  the  lady's  angry  father. 
Condemned  to  death,  he  iCsks  the  privil^e  of  dying  upon 
his  horse.  The  request  is  granted ;  but  no  sooner  has  the 
prince  mounted  than  he  makes  off.  He  proceeds  to  the  court 
of  Seville,  where  the  marriages  of  Melocandis  and  Baldigans 
are  celebrated.  Crompart,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been 
banished,  and  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seville  attend- 
ing the  sick. 

Soon  after  his  sisters  are  married,  Clfomadds  sets  out  to 
obtain  Clar^ondine.  He  succeeds  without  difficulty  in 
finding  her  and  in  bringing  her  back  to  Seville.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  leaves  her  outside  of  the  city  while  he 
goes  to  prepare  for  her  arrival.  Crompart  finding  Clar^ 
mondine  pretends  that  he  has  been  sent  to  escort  her  into 
the  city.  They  mount  upon  the  horse  and  Crompart  carries 
her  Z,  fo.  L  «ti^oa  of  hU  ta.  ».d  ^^  r^^ 
The  rest  of  the  romance  recounts  the  various  adventures  of 
Clfomad^  m  recovering  Clar^mondine  and  in  bringmg  her 
back  to  Seville. 

One  incident  in  these  adventures  is  worthy  of  special 
comment.  Cl^omad^,  having  directed  his  search  toward 
the  kingdom  of  Tuscany,  comes  to  a  castle,  where  he  asks 
hospitality.  After  he  has  been  well  received  he  is  told  that 
a  strange  custom  prevails  at  that  castle :  every  man  enter- 
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tained  there  should  the  following  morning  either  leave  his 
arms  and  his  horse  behind  or  should  singly  engage  two 
brave  knights.  Cl6omad^  chooses  the  latter  alternative  and 
next  morning  engages  the  two  knights.     He  is  victorious.^ 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  CUomad^  and 
Chaucer's  story  are  numerous  and  obvious.  In  ClSomad^s 
three  kings  come  to  the  king  of  Seville,  and  in  return  for 
their  three  gifts  ask  his  daughters  in  marriage ;  in  Chaucer 
one  knight  from  "  the  king  of  Arabic  and  Inde "  brings  to 
the  king  of  Tartarye  four  gifts,  asking  nothing  in  return. 
Moreover  except  in  one  instance  the  gifts  are  different.  In 
Cliomad^  they  are :  a  horse  of  ebony,  a  golden  man  with 
a  golden  trumpet,  which  he  blows  at  the  approach  of  treason, 
and  a  golden  hen  with  three  golden  chickens.  In  Chaucer : 
a  horse  of  brass,  a  magic  mirror,  a  magic  ring,  and  a  magic 
sword.  The  names,  too,  of  places  and  persons  are  wholly 
different  in  the  two  stories.  In  the  ClSomad^,  moreover, 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  incident  of  Canaoee 
and  "  the  falcon  peregrine." 

On  the  other  hand  the  occasion  is  in  each  case  a  birthday 
feast  with  the  making  of  gifts.  In  each  there  are :  a  magic 
horse,  operated  in  like  manner,  although  of  different  mate- 
rial ;  a  present  which  has  the  virtue  of  discovering  treason, 
although  Chaucer's  mirror  is  more  useful  than  the  golden 
man  in  that  it  discovers  treason  in  love  as  well  as  treason 
against  the  state.  Moreover  the  following  passage  seems  to 
point  to  some  such  adventures  as  those  of  Cl6omad^  and 
Clar^mondine : 

''And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Algarsyf, 
How  that  he  wan  Theodora  to  his  wyf, 
For  whom  ful  ofte  in  greet  peril  he  was, 
Ne  hadde  he  ben  holpen  by  the  stede  of  bras.''  * 

^  CUomacUii,  9486  ff.  ^SquMs  Tale,  655  ff. 
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Eesides^  this  other  passage  may  allude  to  the  contest  with 
the  two  knights  at  the  castle  of  the  discourteous  custom : 

*  *  And  after  wol  I  speke  of  Cambalo, 
That  faught  in  listes  with  the  bretheren  two 
For  Canacee,  er  that  he  mighte  her  winne."  ' 

Notwithstanding,  then,  many  points  of  difference  between 
the  Cl6omad^  and  the  Squire^a  Tale,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Clouston  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  stories  is 
not  "  merely  fortuitous." 

What  has  been  said  for  the  Clioniad^  iRay>  for  the  most 
part,  be  said  for  the  MSliacin.  There  are,  indeed,  obvious 
particulars  in  which  Girard's  romance  differs  from  Aden^'.* 
The  names  are  wholly  different ;  the  scene  of  the  MUiacin 
is  laid  in  Asia ;  the  three  visitors  to  the  king  of  the  Grande 
JErmeme  are  clerks,  not  kings ;  *  the  figure  with  the  trumpet 
is  made  of  brass  and  the  trumpet  of  silver ;  moreover  the 
figure  is  to  be  placed  over  the  gate  of  a  city  or  of  a  castle, 
where  it  will  sound  the  trumpet  whenever  anyone  enters. 
There  are,  too,  many  divergencies  in  the  incidents.  M^liacin, 
taken  captive  by  C6linde's  father,  does  not  as  Cl6omad6s  in 
the  same  situation  ask  for  the  privilege  of  dying  upon  his 
horse,  but  proposes  to  fight  five  warriors  and  for  this  purpose 
asks  for  his  horse.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  MUiaxsin  after 
the  hero's  first  return  to  Ermenie  a  long  episode,  to  which 
nothing  corresponds  in  the  CUomad^.  There  is  in  the 
MUiacin  a  contest  with  a  giant  Rob^ron,  corresponding  to 
Cl^madds'  contest  with  the  two  knights  at  the  castle  of  the 
discourteous  custom.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Miliaxnn  and  the  Cliomad^.  They  are 
sufficient,  however,  for  our   purpose.     The  setting  of  the 

*  Squire  $  Tale,  659  ff. 

*  Histotre  lUUraire,  xxxi,  183  ff. 

'  In  the  Arabian  Nights  story  they  are  sages.  Lane,  Arabian  Nights^  u, 
464. 
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Miliadn  is,  like  that  of  the  Squires  Talcy  Eastern ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  contest  with  "the  brethren  two''  does  not 
appear. 

II. 

The  interest  of  the  CUomad^  and  the  Mdiacin  as  ana- 
logues to  the  Squires  Tale  would,  of  course,  be  enhanced, 
if  we  could  account  in  some  measure  for  the  divergences 
between  the  French  romances  and  Chaucer's  story.  With 
this  in  view  I  shall  indicate  some  associations  of  the  Clio- 
mad^  with  magic  elements,  found  in  Chaucer  but  not 
appearing  in  the  stories  of  Aden^s  or  Girard. 

Corresponding  to  the  figure  with  a  trumpet  we  find  in  the 
Squir(^8  Tale  a  magic  mirror.  With  this  magic  means  of 
discovering  treason  Chaucer  must  have  been  more  fiuniliar 
than  with  that  employed  by  the  French  romancers.  It  is 
similar  to  Virgil's  mirror,  which  is  described  in  Gower's 
Ccmfesaio  Amantia,^  and  in  the  English  metrical  version  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Masters.*  The  piece  of  poetical  machinery 
appears  to  have  been  well  known ;  whereas  the  man  with 
the  trumpet  was  at  least  not  common.  There  are,  moreover, 
two  allusions  to  mirrors,  magic  in  one  case  and  not  magic  in 
the  other,  which  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  gift  to 
Canacee.  Their  interest  largely  consists  in  their  association 
with  the  Clknnad^,  They  are  to  be  found  in  Aden^ 
poem  itself,  and  in  Froissart's  L'Espinette  Amoureuse.^ 

The  writer  of  the  ClSomad^,  speaking  of  the  magic  gifts, 
says :  "  People  sometimes  ask  how  such  things,  of  which  I 
have  told  you,  can  be  done.     Do  you  know  what  I  tell 

'  Ckmfessio  AmantiSf  Book  v,  2031  ff. 

«  Weber,  m,  The  Sevyn  Sayes,  2070  ff. 

■  L'EnpineUe  appears  to  have  been  written  before  November,  1373.  Com- 
pare Le  Jdi  Buisaofiy  443  ff.  (u,  14)  with  ib.,  859-60  (n,  26).  See  .EVi^. 
Stud.,  XXVI,  327-9. 
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them?  I  say  that  n^romancy  is  a  very  wonderful  clergy ; 
for  one  has  done  many  a  marvel  with  it.''  The  poet  then 
indulges  in  a  long  digression  in  which  he  tells  of  the  wonders 
of  Virgil.  First  comes  the  story  of  two  castles  founded 
upon  two  eggs  in  the  sea ;  then  an  account  of  Virgil's  bath 
which  gives  healing  to  the  sick ;  of  a  horse  of  metal  upon  a 
pillar,  by  being  tied  to  which  sick  horses  were  cured.  After 
narrating  these  wonders  the  poet  continues : — ''At  Rome,  in 
truth,  Viigil  made  a  very  much  greater  thing ;  for  he  made 
there  a  mirror  from  which  one  could  know  well,  by  the 
reflection  in  it,  if  any  subject  planned  treason  against  Rome." 
Then  follow  the  stories  of  a  mouse  of  brass,  which  kept  all 
mice  out  of  Naples,  and  of  Virgil's  fire,  near  which  was  an 
archer,  made  of  copper.  On  his  forehead  was  written  in 
Hebrew  :  "  If  any  one  strikes  me,  I  shall  shoot"  One  day 
a  man  struck  the  figure,  which  forthwith  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  fire,  extinguishing  it.  There  is,  ftirther,  the  account  of 
four  men  of  stone,  representing  the  different  seasons ;  as  the 
seasons  changed  they  passed  from  one  to  another  a  large 
brass  apple. 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  Cliomad^  where  the  poet  is 
describing  the  gifts  presented  to  king  Marcadigas.*  As  it 
has  a  two-fold  interest  I  quote  it  at  length.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  here  the  magic  mirror  that  reveals  treason. 
Then,  too,  it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  Virgil's  images  are 
made  of  metal :  the  horse  upon  the  pillar,  the  mouse,  the 
archer,  the  apple.  If  Canacee's  mirror  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  stock  of  Virgil's  wonders,  may 
"we  not  find  there  also  a  reason  for  the  horse  of  brass, 
instead  of  Aden^s'  horse  of  wood?' 

Another  association  of  a  mirror  with  the  CSiomad^  appears 

1  CUamad^,  1639  ff. 

'  In  the  English  prose  Virgil  there  is  actually  a  magic  horae  of  copper. 
See  Thorn,  Early  Prase  Itomanees,  u,  x. 
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in  Froissarfs  VE»pinette  Amoureuse.  At  line  700  of  thi^^^- 
poem  the  knight  asks  his  lady  what  she  is  reading.  ''  It  is 
called  Cl6oniad^s,"  she  answers,  "  I  shall  read  of  it  to  you, 
and  you  will  tell  me  how  you  like  it.'*  She  then  reads, 
while  the  knight  is  busy  studying  her  conventional  charms. 
Somewhat  over  1650  lines  further  on* — not  so  far,  as  dis- 
tances are  reckoned  in  romances — the  hero  determines  to 
cross  the  sea  that  he  may  restore  his  health.  Before  he 
leaves  his  lady,  however,  she  gives  him  a  mirror.  When 
far  away,  he  is  once  looking  in  this  mirror.  Thinking  how 
often  it  has  reflected  the  face  of  his  love,  he  seems  to  see 
her.  On  another  occasion  he  puts  the  mirror  under  his 
pillow,  goes  to  sleep,  and  sees  the  loved  one  in  his  dream. 
In  his  sleep  he  says,  "  This  a  phantom  !  by  no  means ; " 
and  then  recalls  a  story  of  Papirus  and  Ydor^,  which 
Froissart  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  Ovid.  At  line  2583  ff. 
we  read : — 

"  Se  Diex  me  gart, 
Je  vodroie  qu'il  peuist  estre 
Que  je  ressamblasse  le  mestre 
Qui  fist  le  mireoir  ^  Bomme 
Dont  estoient  veii  li  homme 
Qui  chevaupoient  environ. 
Se  le  sens  avoie  ossi  bon 
Que  oils  qui  le  mireoir  fist, 
En  cesti  ci,  par  Jhesu  Crist, 
£n  quelconques  lieu  que  j'iroie 
Ma  dame  apertement  veroie.'' ' 

Scheler,  in  his  edition  of  Froissart,  suggests  that  the  poet 
here  recalls  the  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  from 
the  CUoTtiad^}  If  so,  and  even  if  a  magic  mirror  were  not 
one  of  the  gifts  in  any  form  of  the  CUomad^  story,  Chaucer, 
who   very  probably  knew   Froissart's  poems,  might  have 

1  CUamad^,  2382  fiP.  *  L' EspineUe,  2583  ff. 

*M.  Aug.  Scheler,  (Euwea  de  Froisaart,  Bruxelles,  1870,  i,  384. 
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associated  these  lines  with  the  CUomadhi;  especially  since 
that  romance  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  name  in 
VEspvnMe.  Certainly  the  passage  in  which  Froissart  prettily 
describes  the  lover  going  to  sleep  with  the  mirror  under  his 
pillow,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  narrative  of  Papirus  and 
Ydorfe,  would  have  served  to  impress  the  minor  fiction 
upon  Chaucer's  mind.  Yet  we  need  not  rest  our  case  for 
the  Froissart  passage  solely  on  these  groimds.  There  are 
more  definite  reasons  for  connecting  the  passage  in  L'Espinette 
with  the  Squires  Tale. 

Eefore  advancing  these  reasons  I  need  to  present  two 
quotations  from  Chaucer's  poem.  The  first  will  be  found  at 
line  132  ff.:— 

''  This  mironr  eek,  that  I  have  in  myn  hond, 
Hath  swich  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see 
When  ther  shal  fallen  any  adversitee 
Un-to  yoor  regne  or  to  your-self  also ; 
And  openly  who  is  your  freend  or  foo. 
And  over  al  this,  if  any  lady  bright 
Hath,  set  hir  herte  on  any  maner  wight, 
If  he  be  fals,  she  shal  his  treson  see, 
His  newe  love  and  al  his  subtiltee 
So  openly,  that  ther  shal  no-thing  hyde.'' 

The  other  passage  is  at  line  367  ff. : — 

''And  slepte  hir  firste  sleep,  and  thanne  awook. 
For  swich  a  joye  she  in  hir  herte  took 
Both  of  hir  queynte  ring  and  hir  mirour, 
That  twenty  tyme  she  changed  hir  colour ; 
And  in  hir  slepe,  right  for  impresaioun 
Of  hir  mirour,  she  hadde  a  visioun.'' 

The  mirror,  as  described  in  the  first  passage  by  the 
messenger  from  the  king  of  Arabic  and  of  Inde,  makes 
sorrowful  revelations :  it  shows  a  lady  the  fisJseness  of  her 
lover.  In  the  second  quotation  Canacee,  in  her  first  sleep, 
*'  right  for  impressioun  of  hir  mirour "  had  a  vision,  from 
11 
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which  she  awakes  to  have  sach  joy  of  her  gifts  that  she 
changes  color  twenty  times.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Canacee 
has  been  dreaming  either  of  the  messenger  from  the  Eastern 
kin£:  or  of  that  kine  himself,  and  that  she  has  had  sweet 
^sns,  not  from  any  magic  p^perty  of  the  ring  and  mirror, 
but  simply  from  remembrance  of  them  ?  The  passage  would 
be  more  easily  intelligible  if  we  could  suppose  here  a  remi- 
niscence of  Froissart's  mirror  rather  than  Virgil's.  Some 
lines  from  L'Eapineite  seem  to  give  a  degree  of  likelihood  to 
this  conjecture.  The  knight  in  a  portion  of  that  romance 
already  alluded  to  puts  his  mirror  under  his  pillow  and  goes 
to  sleep.     He  dreams  that  he  sees  a  reflection  of  his  lady : — 

<<  De  mon  mireoir  me  prenc  garde, 
Qae  g'i  vol  PimpresBion  pure 
De  ma  dame  et  de  sa  figure 
Qui  se  miroit  au  mireoir.'' ' 

I  suggest  that  Canacee's  dream  was  similar  to  the  knight's 
here  described^  and  that  '^mpressioun  of  hir  mirour'^  may  be 
an  echo  of  "I'impression  ....  qui  se  miroit  au  mireoir." 

There  are,  moreover,  other  lines  in  the  Squires  Tale  which 
are  of  interest  in  connection  with  another  portion  of  this 
same  passage  in  L'Espinette.    We  read  in  Chaucer's  poem: — 

''Another  answerde  and  seyde  it  mjghte  wel  be 
Naturelly,  by  compoeiciouns 
Of  angles  and  of  slye  reflexiouns, 
And  seyden,  that  in  Borne  was  swich  oon."  * 

We  have  here  possibly  an  allusion  to  Virgil's  mirror.  The 
description,  however,  answers  as  closely  at  least  to  the  mirror 
in  Froissart's  episode  of  Papirus  and  Ydorfe ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  similarities  of  wording  between  the  passages  in  the 
English  and  in  the  French  poem.  The  knight,  still  dreaming 
of  his  lady  and  his  mirror,  says : — 

^  UEspmetU^  2623  ff.  >  S^^s  IhU,  220  ff. 
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**Cettfantomme/^ 
Non  est;  car  j&  ayint  d Bomme 
De  deux  amans  Fuevre  pareille 
Tdty  si  n'est  paa  grant  merveille 
De  oeste  ci,  quant  bien  m'avise, 
Ensi  qu'  Oyides  le  devise."  * 

^  ^  to  be  noted  that  the  mirror  in  this  episode  is^  unlike 
^^t  m  the  narrative  proper  of  L'Espinette,  a  magic  mirror. 
^'  is  like  Canacee's  mirror,  as  described  by  the  messenger 
"^^^^  "Arabic/'  but  unlike  Virgil's,  in  that  it  is  usefiil  in 
*^^ir8  of  love.  It  is,  too,  so  closely  associated  with  the  other 
^^^^^^r  in  VEspinette  that  Chaucer  might  have  combined 
**^«    two. 

^JThese  possible  echoes  of  Froissart  in  the  Squires  Tale 
^^^^n  to  ring  true.  If  we  credit  them,  we  have  one  more 
^^^^tiance  of  the  influence  of  the  famous  poet-chronicler  upon 
vti^uoer. 

Should  we  fiirther  believe  that  our  poet  knew  the  GKo- 

fl^-^^^cfes   and  was   directly  or   indirectly  indebted   to  it  for 

prominent  incidents  in  his  proposed  narrative,  we  might  be 

W  to  ask  under  what  circumstances  the  Squires  Tale  was 

composed.     The  question  is  a  perilous  one;  and  with  the 

data  at  hand  no  answer  can  safely  be  given.     In  general, 

however,  two  possibilities  face  us  :  on  the  one  hand  that  the 

CUomad^y  retaining  much  of  Aden^'  plot,  was  in  some 

redaction  brought  nearer  to  Chaucer's  poem ;  on  the  other, 

that  Chaucer,  taking  suggestions  from  many  quarters,  was 

trying  to  write  a  romance  for  himself.     All  that  we  now 

know  of  Chaucer's  work-shop  certainly  favors  the  former 

alternative. 

H.  S.  V.  Jones. 

'  Professor  Kittredge  has  suggested  to  me  this  punctuation.    Scheler  puts 
JIG  exclamation  point  after /aTitoiTime. 
»  VEgpineUe,  2661  ff. 


XI.— REPETITION  AND  PARALLELISM   IN  THE 
EARLIER  ELIZABETHAN   DRAMA.    . 

The  main  object  of  this  study  is  to  call  attention  to 
certain  characteristics  of  ^style  that  may  serve  as  evidence 
in  determining  questions  of  authorship  and  relation  of  plays 
within  the  period  treated ;  to  develop  a  small  and,  perhaps, 
rather  rough  instrument  of  research,  which  will  hardly  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  "test,"  but  may  serve  as  a  usefiil 
auxiliary  to  more  significant  criteria.  No  attempt  lias  been 
made  to  complete  the  study  on  the  rhetorical  side ;  attention 
has  been  given  generally  only  to  such  matters  as  seemed 
important  for  the  main  purpose.  A  simple  but  sufficiently 
precise  terminology  lias  been  used,  and  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  discuss  its  relation  to  the  formal 
terminology  of  ancient  or  modem  rhetorical  treatises.  All 
the  forms  here  discussed  are  found  in  contemporary  poetry 
other  than  the  drama,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  sonneteers. 

By  repetition  is  meant  tlie  use  of  the  same  word  or  words 
in  the  same  line,  or  in  succeeding  lines  of  verse ;  where  there 
is  more  than  one  word  in  the  unit  repeated,  the  term  repeti- 
tion implies  the  same  words  in  the  same  order. 

Examples :  * 

*  The  following  editions  are  referred  to  : — 

The  Cambridge  Shakespeare^  edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

The  Works  of  Christopher  Marlowe^  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  Londoiii  3 
vols.,  1885. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Greene^  edited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Groeart,  Huth 
Library,  15  vols.,  1881-86. 

The  Works  of  George  PeeU,  edited  by  A.  H.  BuUen,  2  vols.,  London,  1888. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Kyd,  edited  by  F.  S.  Boas,  Oxford,  1901. 

Locrine,  The  Doubtful  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare^  by  William  Hazlitt, 
London,  1859,  pp.  57-104. 
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**  Locrine,  draw  near,  draw  near  unto  thy  sire." 

Locriney  i,  1,  146. 

« 

'*  If  all  my  care,  if  all  my  grievous  wounds.'' 

Locnntj  i,  1,  122. 

"And  lastly  for  revenge,  for  deep  revenge." 

Battle  of  Aloasar,  iv,  2,  94. 

By  parallelism  is  meaDt  the  use  of  the  same  form  of 
expression  in  the  same  line^  or  in  succeeding  lines  of  verse, 
the  parallel  expressions  occupying  the  same  relative  place  in 
the  structure  of  the  verse. 

Examples : 

''  Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crimson  lines." 

Tiius  AndronieuBy  v,  2,  22. 

''  Short  is  the  race,  prefixed  is  the  end  ; 
Swift  is  the  time,  wherein  man's  life  doth  run." 

Mufortune8  of  Arthur^  Epilogus. 

**  O  life,  the  harbour  of  calamities ! 
O  death,  the  haven  of  all  miseries ! " 

Locriney  iv,  1,  66-7. 

It  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  the  terms  repetition  and 
parallelism,  as  it  is  proposed  to  use  them,  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  In  all  repetition  where  the  repeated  unit  con- 
sists of  more  than  a  single  word  parallelism  is  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  any  case  of  parallelism,  in  addition  to 
correspondence  of  form,  we  may  have  identity  of  words  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Repetition,  where  the  repeated  unit 
consists  of  more  than  one  word,  necessarily  implies  parallel- 
ism, but  parallelism  does  not  necessarily  imply  repetition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  very  few  examples 
of  parallelism  without  some  repetition. 

In  verse,  parallelism  is  usually  related  to  verse  structure, 

Mi^oriunes  of  Arthur f  Old  English  PlaySj  Dodsley-Hazlitt,  voL  4,  pp.  249- 
343. 

Wounds  of  CivU  War^  Old  English  Plays,  Dodsley-Hazlitt,  voL  7,  pp.  97- 
197. 
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that  is^  the  first  half  of  a  line  is  parallel  to  the  seoond  half 
of  the  same  line^  or  one  line  is  parallel  to  the  next  line^  or 
the  first  half  of  one  line  is  parallel  to  the  first  half  of  the 
next  line,  or  alternate  lines  are  parallel  in  whole  or  in  part. 
For  this  reason  the  study  has  been  limited  to  only  those 
cases  in  which  the  parallel  expressions  occupy  the  same 
relative  place  in  the  structure  of  the  verse.  Of  parallel 
expressions  that  are  found  in  the  same  line  only  one  case 
has  been  considered,  namely,  where  the  first  half  of  a  verse 
is  parallel  to  the  second  half.  No  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  cases  where  the  second  half  of  one  line  is 
parallel  to  the  first  half  of  the  next  line,  although  some 
examples  have  been  noted. 

Both  repetition  and  parallelism  appear  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms  in  the  earlier  Elizabethan  drama;  a  complete 
description  and  classification  of  these  forms  would  be  a  long 
and  tedious  matter,  and  not  particularly  profitable  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study.  I  shall,  therefore,  describe  and 
illustrate  only  the  more  common  forms,  and  those  that 
appear  to  be  most  significant  as  evidence  in  helping  to 
determine  the  authorship  and  relation  of  plays.  In  the 
following  pages  ten  forms  are  described  and  illustrated. 

Forms  of  Repetition  and  Parallelism. 

1.    Simple  repetition  of  a  word  or  two. 
Examples : 

''Follow  me,  soldiers,  follow  Albanact" 

LocnMy  n,  5,  20. 

''The  babe  is  sick,  sick  to  the  death,  I  fear.'' 

David  and  Bethaate,  4,  12. 

"Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night.'' 

i8  Henry  VI,  I,  4,  16. 

"All  truth,  all  trust,  all  blood,  all  bands  be  broke  I " 

Mirfortunes  o/ArihuTf  m,  4. 
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2.  RepdUion  of  a  word  or  words  with  an  added  epUhd. 
Examples : 

''These  arms,  my  lords,  these  neyer-daanted  arms." 

Loerine,  i,  1, 12. 

**  Bat  this  fool  day,  this  foul  accursed  day." 

Loerinef  n,  ProL,  12. 

"  Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds." 

la  Henry  VI,  m,  3,  60. 

''And  in  the  morning  sound  the  voice  of  war, 
The  voice  of  bloody  and  unkindly  war." 

Damd  and  Bethaabe,  10,  107-8. 

This  form  is  comparatively  rare;  I  have  fomid  it  only  in 
Locrine^  1st  Henry  TT,  and  Peele's  plays. 

3.  The  first  half  of  a  line  is  parallel  to  the  second  half  of 
the  same  line. 

Examples : 

"Iniurious  traytour,  monstrous  homicide." 

Spanuh  Tragedy,  m,  1,  57. 

"Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crimson  lines." 

Titw  AndrcmeuSy  y,  2,  22. 

"Who  spake  of  brotherhood?  who  spake  of  love?" 

Richard  UI,  n,  1,  108. 

"  That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad  I " 

Richard  HI,  IV,  4,  81. 

4.  Two  or  more  successive  lines  begin  with  the  same  word 
or  two,  or  with  the  same  word  foUowed  by  one  in  parallel 
canstrudum. 

Examples : 

"And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects ; 
And  FU  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power." 

lit  Henry  VI,  TV,  2,  7-8. 

"  Your  claim  required  no  less  than  those  attempts 
Your  cause  right  good  was  prais'd  and  pray'd  for  most" 

MUf&riwnM  tf  Arthur,  v,  1. 
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**  There  were  prepar'd  the  foreign  aids  from  far : 
There  were  the  borrowed  powers  of  divers  kings  ; 
There  were  our  parents,  brethren,  sons  and  kin." 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur j  n,  1. 

This  is  the  most  common^  and  probably  the  least  significant 
of  all  the  forms ;  it  is  found  with  varying  frequency  in  all 
early  Elizabedian  plays.  It  is  probable,  as  Sarrazin  points 
out  {AngUa,  13,  127),  that  it  is  to  this  practice  of  beginning 
successive  lines  with  the  same  word  that  Nash  refers  (in  the 
prefetory  epistle  to  Greene's  Menaphon)  in  the  expression 
"  to  bodge  vp  a  blanke  verse  with  ifs  and  ands."  * 

5.  Tkco  or  more  successive  lines  end  with  the  same  word 
or  two,  or  with  the  same  word  preceded  by  one  in  parallel 
construction. 

Examples : 

''  As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! '' 

Titus  Andronicus,  ill,  2,  32-3. 

**  Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue.'' 

Titus  AndrtmicuSf  iv,  2,  99-100. 

**0,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow. 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow ! " 

Sd  Henry  VI,  m,  3,  42-3. 

This  is  a  rare  form,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  with  marked 
effect,  particularly  where  the  repeated  words  end  a  number 
of  successive  lines. 

6.  The  first  half  of  a  line  is  parallel  to  (lie  first  half  of  one 
or  more  succeeding  lines. 

*  Cheen^s  Works,  edited  by  Grosart  (Huth  Library),  vi,  p.  16. 

For  another  explanation  of  this  expression,  see  Boas,  The  Works  of  Thomajs 
Kyd,  Intro.,  p.  xxix  ;  Koppel,  Engl,  Stud,,  18,  p.  131 ;  Schick,  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  {Temple  Dramatists),  Intro.,  p.  xii. 
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Examples : 

''  Dost  thou  not  tremble  at  our  royal  looks? 
Doet  thou  not  quake,  when  mighty  Locrine  frowns?" 

Loerine,  v,  1,  4S-4. 

''  With  sails  and  oars  to  cross  the  swelling  seas, 
With  men  and  ships,  courage  and  cannon-shot'' 

Battle  ofAleaMcaTf  ni,  ProL,  4-5. 

^*  Is  this  the  loue  thou  bearst  HorcUiof 
Is  this  the  kindnes  that  thou  counterfeits? 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  thine  incessant  teares?" 

Spanish  Tragedy y  IV,  1,  1-3. 

**  Thus  must  we  worke  that  will  auoide  distrust ; 
Thus  must  we  practise  to  preuent  mishap.'' 

Spaniah  Tragedy,  m,  2,  105-6. 

'*  That  keeps  his  seat  and  sceptre  all  in  fear ; 
That  wears  his  crown  in  eye  of  all  the  world." 

Battle  of  AUxmsT,  m,  4,  41-2. 

7.  TKt  second  half  of  a  line  is  parallel  to  the  second  half  of 
one  or  more  siicceeding  lines. 

Examples : 

# 

'^  My  bowels  cry,  Humber,  give  us  some  meat 
But  wretched  Humber  can  give  you  no  meat" 

Locrine,  IV,  2,  15-16. 

''  On  whom  I  doted  more  then  all  the  world. 
Because  she  lou'd  me  more  then  all  the  world." 

Spanish  Tragedy,  n,  6,  5-6. 

**Ihich,      What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence." 

Richard  III,  n,  2,  38-9. 

''So  am  I  left  to  wail  my  parents'  death, 
Not  able  for  to  work  my  proper  death." 

Locrine,  v,  4,  164-5. 

8.  Whole  lines  are  parallel  in  groups  of  two  or  more. 
Examples : 

**  For  now  revenge  shall  ease  my  lingering  grief. 
And  now  revenge  shall  glut  my  longing  soul." 

Locrine,  ni,  2,  34-5. 
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''  Locrine  may  well  bewail  his  proper  grief, 
Locrine  may  move  his  own  peculiar  woe." 

Locrine^  IV,  1,  83-4. 

''His  men  are  slaine,  a  weakening  to  his  Bealme ; 
His  colours  ceaz'd,  a  blot  unto  his  name ; 
His  Sonne  distrest,  a  corsiae  to  his  hart." 

Spanish  Tragedy^  I,  2,  141-3. 

**  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooM ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loved." 

TUw  Andrtmieus,  n,  1,  82-4. 

9.  AUemate  lines  are  parallel.  Of  this  form  there  are 
two  principal  varieties :  A.  The  first  line  is  parallel  to  the 
third,  fifth,  &c.,  and  the  second  is  parallel  to  the  fourth, 
sixth,  &c.  B.  The  first  line  is  parallel  to  the  third,  fifth, 
&c.,  but  the  intervening  lines  have  no  parallel  structure. 

Examples : 

A.    ''  Hadst  thoa  no  time  thy  rancour  to  declare. 
But  in  the  spring  of  all  my  dignities  7 
Hadst  thou  no  place  to  spit  thy  venom  out, 
But  on  the  person  of  young  Albanact?" 

Locrine^  n,  5,  32-5. 

K  ''  'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 
But,  God  He  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at." 

Sd  Henry  VI,  I,  4,  128-31. 

10.  Progressive  rq>etition  and  parallelism.  In  this  form 
lines  or  half  lines  are  parallel,  and,  in  addition,  words  used 
in  the  second  half  of  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  first  half 
of  the  following  line.  This  is  the  most  elaborate  and  arti- 
ficial of  all  the  forms ;  its  occurrence  is  rare  except  in  Locrine 
and  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

Examples : 

''  Where'er  Aurora,  handmaid  of  the  sun. 
Where'er  the  sun,  bright  guardian  of  the  day, 
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Wherever  the  joyfal  daj  with  cheerful  light. 
Where'er  the  light  illuminates  the  world, 
The  Trojans'  glory  flies  with  golden  wings, 
Wings  that  do  soar  beyond  fell  envy's  flight" 

Lomne^  i,  1,  51-6. 

''  Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires ; 
Verdure  to  earth ;  and  to  that  verdure  flowers ; 
To  flowers  sweet  odours ;  and  to  odours  wings." 

David  and  BethaabCf  1,  67-9. 

''  And  with  my  wonder  hasteth  on  my  woe, 
And  with  my  woe  I  am  assailed  with  fear, 
And  with  my  fear  await  with  faintful  breath." 

The  Wounds  of  OivU  War,  IV,  1. 

''  First,  in  his  hand  he  brandished  a  sword, 
And  with  that  sword  he  fiercely  waged  warre. 
And  in  that  warre  he  gaue  me  dangerous  wounds. 
And  by  those  wounds  he  forced  me  to  yeeld. 
And  by  my  yeelding  I  became  his  slaue  : 
Now,  in  his  mouth  he  carries  pleasing  words. 
Which  pleasing  wordes  doe  harbour  sweet  conceits, 
Which  sweet  conceits  are  lim'de  with  slie  deceits. 
Which  slie  deceits  smooth  Bd-^mperias  eares. 
And  through  her  eares  diue  downe  into  her  hart. 
And  in  her  hart  set  him  where  I  should  stand." 

Spanish  Tragedy,  n,  1,  119-29.^ 

^  This  passage  is  an  imitation  of  Watson's  Hecatompaihia,  Sonnet  ZLI 
(Arber's  Beprint,  p.  77),  as  is  suggested  in  a  general  way,  but  not  specifi- 
cally, by  Samudn  ( Thomas  Kyd  %md  sein  Kreisy  p.  7).  The  first  six  lines 
ol  Soimet  T«TTnT  (Arber,  p.  100)  may  also  have  been  imitated  here.  For 
other  imitations  and  borrowings  from  Watson  by  Kyd,  see  Doddey-Haxlilt, 
V,  p.  86 ;  Boas,  Works  of  Thomas  Kyd,  Intro.,  p.  xxiv ;  Schick,  Arehwjur 
doM  Stttdium  der  Neuertn  Spraehen,  87,  p.  300 ;  Sarrazin,  Thomas  Kyd  und 

aSMI  JLTSIS,  pw  o. 

Watson's  introduction  to  Sonnet  xli  is  interesting.  ''This  Passion  is 
framed  upon  a  somewhat  tedious  or  too  much  affected  continuation  of  that 
figure  in  Bhethorique,  whiche  of  the  Grekes  is  called  ira\i\rfla  or  amd^ 
wSm^it,  of  the  Latines  Reduplieatio :  whereof  Susenbroius  (if  I  well  remember 

)  alleadgeth  this  example  out  of  Virgilly 

Sequitur  puleherrimus  Austur,  .£neid,  10. 

^tis^ur  equofidens.*^ 
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In  the  following  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  forms  of 
repetition  and  parallelism  in  the  works  of  dramatists  and  in 
single  plays,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  tables  are  given 
showing  the  number  of  cases  of  each  form  in  each  play 
considered.  In  making  the  count  a  little  freedom  has  been 
given  to  the  limits  of  the  half  line.  In  form  3,  where  the 
first  half  of  a  line  is  parallel  to  the  second  half,  those  cases 
also  have  been  counted  in  which  the  line  consists  of  parallel 
expressions  joined  by  a  conjunction,  or  in  common  construc- 
tion with  a  word  or  two  outside  the  parallel  expressions.^ 
In  forms  6  and  7,  where  half  lines  of  successive  verses  are 
parallel,  in  most  cases  counted  the  parallelism  extends  to 
more  than  an  exact  half  line,  in  some  cases  to  a  little  less. 
In  form  8,  parallelism  of  whole  lines,  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered essential  that  there  be  exact  parallelism  in  every 
part;  those  cases  also  have  been  counted  in  which  there  is 
some  variation  in  the  middle  or  at  the  very  end  of  the  lines. 
In  form  9,  parallelism  of  alternate  lines,  there  has  been 
made  no  subdivision  into  varieties  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  the  parallelism,  whether  to  whole  lines,  half  lines,  or  less. 

The  English  Senecan  Plays. 

The  Latin  plays  attributed  to  Seneca  contain  a  moderate 
amount  of  repetition  and  parallelism.     Parallelism  that  is 

*  Examples  :  "  Thy  cursed  father,  and  thy  conquered  selfe." 

Spanish  Tragedy^  in,  7,  64. 

"Thus  to  forbid  me  land?  to  slay  my  friends?** 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  III,  1. 

"  In  brief,  you  fear,  I  hope  ;  you  doubt,  I  dare." 

Mi^ortunes  of  Arthur,  n,  3. 

"  If  their  assents  be  slow,  my  wrath  is  swift." 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  ii,  2. 

**  Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace." 

Eiehard  UI,  m,  7,  16. 
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related  to  verse  structure '  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
three  words  ;  whole  line  parallels  are  very  rare.  The  Eng- 
lish translations  of  Seneca  ("  English  Seneca  ") '  have  much 
repetition,  but  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  extended 
parallelism ;  almost  every  page  will  show  one  or  two  ex- 
amples of  successive  lines  beginning  with  the  same  word  or 
two,  but  half-line  parallels,  whole  line  parallels,  and  alter- 
nate parallels  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

An  examination  of  the  English  plays  that  copy  and 
imitate  Seneca  shows  in  most  cases  a  lai^  amount  of  repeti- 
tion and  parallelism.  A  few  of  these  plays  have  but  a 
comparatively  small  amount,  but  most  of  them  have  an 
amount  much  larger  than  that  found  in  other  plays  of  the 
same  period.  Generally  speaking,  the  nearer  Uie  play  is  to 
Seneca  the  more  repetition  and  parallelism  it  has.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  examples  of  each  fonn 
in  each  of  seven  English  Senecan  plays. 

Senecan  IHaye. 
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limmd  andGimumda. 

S^  .Jfcii:::::::::: 

!niai  Andrortieia. 

3 

1 

'  a.  pp.  361-2. 

*  PubUeatumt  t^  lAe  Bpeater  Sofktg,  Nos.  43  and  44. 

*  For  deflcriptloQ  of  the  forms  see  pp.  362-7. 

*  Where  no  figarea  are  given,  no  eiamplea  h«Te  been  observed. 
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pendent  of  any  Senecan  model.*    An  ezaminatioD  of  the  use 

of  repetition  and  parallelism  in  the  play  confirms  this,  and 

brings  out  a  stiikii^  contrast  with  The  Spaniah  Tragedy. 

There  are  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  seven  cases  of  half-line 

parallels   (form   6),  as  against  three  in  TTie  Mrat  Part  of 

Jeronimo  ;  23  cases  of  whole-line  parallels  (form  8),  as  agauiBt 

three ;  four  cases  of  alternate  parallelism  (form  9),  as  against 

none ;  three  cases  of  progressive  parallelism,  as  against  none. 

Allowance,  of  course,  must  be  made  for  the  ftct  that  The  First 

Part  of  Jeronimo  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  The  Spamdi 

Tragedy;  hut  even  then  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most 

striking  characteristics   of   The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  almost 

entirely  wanting  from  The  Fa-st  Part  of  Jen 


Kyd^s  Plays  and  The  Mral  Pari  of  Jeronimo. 
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BOBEBT    GbEENE. 

The  plays  of  Greene  show  but  a  moderate  use  of  repetidou 
and  parallelism,  with  the  exception  of  A  Looking  Glass  for 
London  and  England.  lu  this  play  Lodge  collaborated  with 
Greene,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  parallelism  fonnd 

tein  Kto*,  pp.  54-68  ;  K.  Fischer,  Zar  KumtatluiKkUmg  tUr  EngUteltm 
Trasoedie,  Straaburg,  1693,  pp.  100-llS ;  J.  Schick,  The  .^kuiuA  Tragaiy, 
LoDdoD,  1898,  Preface,  pp.  xvi-iviu. 

'  The  ^tarath  Troffcdy,  Preface,  p.  ivii,  "we  note,  further,  iU  independ- 
ence of  any  Beoecan  model." 
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in  it  is  from  his  pen,  for  the  reason  that  he  uses  it  freely  ii^ 
hia  own  play,  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Groaart,  upon  rather  scanty  and  onconvincing  evi — 
dence,  has  attributed  to  Greene  Selimus  and  TUus  Awlronicu^.'^ 
Sdimua  contains  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  parallel- 
ism ;  the  number  of  cases  is  about  the  same  as  that  found  in 
Alphonsue  of  Ai-riigon,  but  much  smaller  than  that  fouud 
in  James  IV  and  A  Lookhuj  Glass  for  London  and  Sktgland. 
Tltfue  Andronicas,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  these  forms  in 
rather  free  use.  Now  one  of  Grosart's  strongest  ailments 
for  Greene's  authorship  of  TUus  Andronicus  is  based  upon 
points  of  resemblance  between  that  play  and  8elimus.  In 
respect  to  the  use  of  repetition  and  parallelism  there  is  a 
very  marked  diSerence  between  the  two  plays. 

Greenes  Flays;   Wounds  of  Cii>U  War,  Sdimua,  TStue 
Andronicus. 
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George  Peble. 

In  Peele's  plays  there  is  found  a  lai^  variety  of  forms 
of  repetition  and  parallelism,  but  the  number  of  cases  of  any 
one  form  is  not  large.     Most  noticeable  is  the  number  of 

'  Qrttn^ t  Life  and  Workt,  Huth  Libraij,  vol.  i,  Introd.,  pp.  Ixzi-lxxrii  ; 
Englueh*  &udUu,  22,  pp.  3S0-436. 
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«ase8  of  form  2,  repetition  with  added  epithet^  This  is  a 
^ery  rare  form ;  I  have  found  it  outside  Peele's  works  only 
in  Misfortimea  of  Arthur  (three  times)^  Id  Henry  VI  (once), 
and  Locrine  (ten  times);  in  Peele  I  have  noted  eighteen 
cases.  Peele's  plays  also  afford  a  few  examples  of  progres- 
sive repetition  and  parallelism  (form  10);  these  are  short 
and  simple^  very  different  &om  the  elaborate  structures 
found  in  Locrine  and  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

By  some  authorities  Peele  is  held  to  be  the  author  of 
Locrine}  This  play  was  first  printed  in  1695  as  "Newly 
set  forth  overseene  and  corrected  by  W.  S. ;"  it  was  one 
of  the  six  plays  that  were  added  to  the  3d  and  4th  folio 
editions  of  Shakespeare.  The  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  play  has  long  been  in  dispute,  and  is  still  unsettled.  It 
has  been  considered  to  be  a  very  early  work  of  Shakespeare's, 
closely  associated  with  Tiiua  Andronicus;  some  have  assigned 
it  to  Marlowe,  others  to  Greene,  and  still  others  to  Peele.* 
The  latest  and  most  extended  discussion  of  the  question  is 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gaud,*  who  presents  the  case  for  Peele, 
particularly  as  against  the  claims  of  Greene.     The  evidence 

1  Examples :  '^  this  sword,  this  thirsty  sword." 

Edward  7,  5,  27. 

**  to  the  gates  of  death  and  hell 

Pale  death  and  helL" 

Battle  of  Alcazar,  i,  1,  122-3. 
See  p.  363. 

'  Ward,  English  Dramatic  Literaiure,  n,  p.  220 ;  Meay,  Biographicdl 
Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  n,  p.  321 ;  Schelling,  English  ChronicU  Plajf 
p.  25.  Cf .  Ulrici,  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art,  translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitjs 
(Bohn* 8 Library),  n,  p.  378. 

^Tieck,  AU-Englisches  Theater,  Berlin,  1811,  n,  pp.  iv-yii  ;  Malone, 
Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  ShaJcespeare? s  Plays,  ike,,  London,  1780,  n,  p. 
190 ;  Ulrici,  Shakespeare^  s  Dramatic  Art,  n,  pp.  375-378 ;  J.  P.  Collier, 
Biographical  and  Critical  AccourU,  &c.  New  York,  1866,  4  vols.,  i,  119 ;  J. 
A.  Symonds,  Shaksper^s  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama,  p.  368  and  note ; 
Sidney  Lee,  National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  56,  p.  399. 

*  Modem  Philology,  i,  pp.  409-422. 
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presented  is  for  the  most  part  negative,  and  the  resemblances 
pointed  out  between  Locrine  and  the  works  of  Peele  are 
neither  numerous  enough  nor  close  enough  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  Peele  is  the  author  of  the  play.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  here,  but 
would  call  attention  to  one  very  striking  characteristic  of 
Locrine  that  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  who 
have  discussed  the  question  of  its  authorship ;  I  refer  to  the 
excessive  amount  of  repetition  and  parallelism  found  in  it 
No  other  play  of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  drama  contuns  bo 
many  examples,  such  elaborate  ones,  and  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms.  A  comparison  of  the  pUy  with  the  works  of 
Peele  will  serve  to  make  this  plain/  Particularly  ^gnificant 
is  the  difTerence  between  Locrine  and  The  BatUe  of  Alcazar, 
which  is  nearest  to  Locrine  in  form  and  subject.  It  may  be 
unreasonable  to  maintain  that  the  evidence  brought  out  by 
this  comparison  is  of  itself  sufBcient  to  prove  that  Locrine 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Peele,  nevertheless  it  is  surely  true 
that  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  of 
authorship  upon  internal  evidence  that  does  not  take  into 
account  this  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  play. 


Peelers  Plays  and  Ziocrine. 
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Christopher  Marlowe. 

The  last  of  the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare  to  be  oon- 
adered  is  Marlowe.  In  his  plays  there  is  found  a  rather 
surprising  absence  of  repetition  and  parallelism;  he  frequently 
b^ins  successive  lines  with  the  same  word  or  two  (120  cases 
noted  in  the  seven  plays),  but  other  forms  occur  in  small 
numbers.^ 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  study  I  have  shown  that  the 
finequent  occurrence  of  repetition  and  parallelism  is  a  rather 
marked  characteristic  of  the  English  Senecan  plays.*  Now 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Marlowe's  plays  are  in  this  respect 
very  different  from  the  Senecan  plays  (compare  table,  p.  376, 
with  table,  p.  369).  Marlowe's  practice  in  this  matter  is 
entirely  consistent  with  his  practice  respecting  other  marked 
Senecan  characteristics.  He  never  makes  use  of  the  dumb 
show;  there  is  no  instance  of  a  ghost  in  his  plays;  the 
messenger  is  never  used  for  narration ;  the  chorus  is  used 
only  in  Doctor  Faustus,  and  here  it  merely  supplies  informa- 
tion to  introduce  and  connect  some  of  the  scenes ;  ^  there  are 
only  two  instances  of  stichomythia.*  To  just  what  extent 
Marlowe  was  influenced  by  Seneca  directly,  or  indirectly 
through  the  English  Senecan  plays  has  not  been  determined. 
Cimliffe  speaks  of  two  particulars,  "  horror  of  incident  and 
exaggeration  of  expression,"  and  notes  the  absence  of  "  the 
sage  reflections  with  which  Seneca  adorned  his  plays."  *  In 
the  discussion  of  Marlowe's  influence  upon  his  contempora- 
ries, due  consideration  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
absence  from  his  plays  of  the  Senecan  characteristics  that 

^  See  table  following.  '  See  p.  369. 

*The  speech  of  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  to  be  excepted 
from  this  general  statement  Cf.  Fischer,  KunttentwicMung  dor  EngliaeKen 
Tragoedit^  p.  76. 

^Edward  27,  i,  4,  319-27 ;  n,  2,  223-35. 

^  TU  If^uenee  (^Seneca  on  Elkabethan  Tragidy,  pp.  59-60. 
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have  been  meotdoDed  above, — dumb   Bhow,  the  ghost,  thi 
messenger,  the  chorus,  stichomythia,  repetition  and  parallel 
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2d  Henby  VI,  3d  Henby  IV,  and  Richaud  HI. 

The  three  Shakespearian  plays,  Sd  Henry  VJ,  Sd  Henry 
IV,  and  Richard  III,  are  very  rich  in  examples  of  repetttloa 
and  parallelism  ;  Sd  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III  resemble  in 
this  respect  the  most  characteristic  Senecan  plays,  such  as 
Iiocnne  and  The  Spanish  Tragedy}  Of  half-line  parallels 
(form  6)  3d  Henry  VI  has  26  cases,  Richard  III  23,  Loerine 
16,  Spanish  Tragedy  7  ;  of  whole-line  parallels  (form  8)  Sd 
Henry  VI  has  21  cases,  Richard  III  23,  Loerine  37,  Spanish 
Tragedy  23  ;  of  alternate  parallelism  (form  9)  Sd  Henry  VI 
has  8  cases,  Richard  III  11,  Loerine  21,  t^mnish  Tragedy  4. 

These  three  plays  belong  to  the  so-called  Marlowe-Shake- 
speare Group ;  *  the  influence  of  Marlowe  upon  them  and 

'  Compare  table,  p.  377,  with  table,  p,  399.  Cf.  Kramer,  y&r  SHchomstiue 
vmd  OUichilang  in  dea  Dramen  Shait^itarei,  Duisbiii^,  1S89. 

•E.  Domdea,  Shalapere— Hit  Mind  andArt.TTelace  to  3d  edition  ;  F.  Q. 
Fleey,  ChronieU  Hiitaiy  0/  the  L^e  and  Worki  tf  William  Shairipean,  pp. 
256-283  [  Schelling,  Engtith  Chronicle  Play,  cbapter  rv  ;  Veritj,  17^  It,/lu~ 
tuet  Bf  Chritiophar  JUarlowt  on  Shakaptarit  Earlier  Stylt,  p.  73,  iiol«. 
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his  part  in  their  composition  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
Shakespearian  scholars.  I  have  shown  that  Mariowe's  plays 
Are  devoid  of  certain  marked  Senecan  characteristics.'  Now 
these  three  plays,  which  are  held  to  show  evidence  of 
Marlowe's  influence  or  collaboration,  have  in  a  marked 
d^ree  these  same  Senecan  characteristics  that  are  absent 
from  Marlowe's  work.  This  feet  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  discussion  of  Mariowe's  influence  upon  these 
plays  or  his  pari^  in  their  composition.  This  feet,  too,  in 
connection  with  others  too  remote  to  be  discussed  here,  will 
warrant  the  general  statement  that  Mariowe  is  more  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  English  Senecan  drama  than 
iShakespeare  is. 
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SdHavryVI. 

To  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  auUiorship 
of  the  2d  avd  Sd  Parts  of  Henry  VI  and  the  relation  of  these 
plays  respectively  to  The  First  Part  of  Ihe  ContetUion  and  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  this  investigation 
brings  one  point.  A  comparison  of  The  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Sd  and  Sd  Parts 
of  Henry  VI,  on  the  other,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  repe- 
tition and  parallelism  gives  the  following  results.*  There 
are  in  Sd  Henry  VI,  8  cases  in  which  that  play  retains 
parallel  structure  found  in  The  Cojitention,  two  cases  in  which 


■Pp.  375-«. 

'Oal;  those  caws  hav«  been  countod  ii 


which  the  panillelism  exienda  ta 
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parallel  stmcture  is  not  retained,  and  22  cases  in  whicb 
parallel  structure  has  been  added  to  M  Henry  VI.  In  12 
of  the  last  cases,  the  parallel  structure  is  found  in  additions 
of  new  material  (i.  6.,  material  found  in  ^d  Henry  VI  that  is 
not  found  in  The  Contention);  in  six  cases,  the  substance 
is  found  in  The  Contention,  but  the  form  has  been  changed  in 
Sd  Henry  VI,  to  obtain  the  effect  of  parallelism ;  in  three  cases, 
a  line  has  been  added  parallel  to  its  next  neighbor ;  in  one 
case,  the  wording  of  a  line  has  been  changed,  to  make  it 
parallel  to  another,  which  is  kept  as  in  The  Contention.  In 
Sd  Henry  VI  there  are  28  cases  in  which  parallel  structure 
found  in  The  True  Tragedy  is  retained,  one  case  in  which 
parallel  structure  is  not  retained,  and  34  cases  in  which 
parallel  structure  has  been  added  to  Sd  Henry  VL  In  20 
of  the  last  cases,  the  parallel  structure  is  found  in  additions 
of  new  material  (i.  c,  material  found  in  Sd  Henry  VI  that  is 
not  found  in  The  True  Tragedy);  in  two  cases,  the  wording 
has  been  changed  to  make  the  parallel  closer ;  in  12  cases,  a 
line  has  been  added  parallel  to  its  next  neighbor;  in  one 
case,  a  passage  of  three  parallel  lines  has  been  expanded  to 
five  bj  the  insertion  of  parallel  lines  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  third.^ 

^  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  paralleliam 
has  been  added. 

''  Her  looks  are  all  replete  with  majesty." 

Trut  Tragedy^  1.  1281  {BarMdt  Shaketpeare). 

''  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty ; 
Her  works  do  show  her  wit  incomparable." 

Sd  Henry  VI,  m,  2,  84-5. 

" Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown. 
And  thrust  king  Henry  from  his  native  home?" 

Tnu  Tragedy^  IL  1476-B. 

''Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right?" 

Sd  Henry  VI,  m,  3,  18&-90. 
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!Bd  and  Sd  Henry  VI,  then^  have  mnch  more  repetition 
and  parallelism  than  The  OonterUion  and  The  True  Tragedy, 
and  Sd  Henry  IV  shows  a  greater  increase  than  £d  Henry 
IV;  moreover,  this  increase  in  the  two  plays  shows  itself 
not  only  where  there  is  difference  of  substance,  but  also 
where  the  substance  is  practically  the  same.  The  points 
brought  out  above  are  in  themselves  too  small  to  servcjas  a 
basis  for  any  large  induction ;  they  may,  however,  be  of 
some  senrice  to  ftiture  investigation  into  the  authorship  and 
relation  of  these  plays, 

Shakespearian  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  noted  the 
classical  or,  more  particularly,  Senecan  characteristies  of 
Richard  III,  and  some  have  held  that  Shakespeare's  drama 
is  based  upon  an  earlier  play,  probably  of  the  English 
Senecan  school.^  The  great  abundance  of  repetition  and 
parallelism  in  the  play  is  an  additional  Senecan  feature  of 
Richard  III  not  noted  before ;  it  may  help  to  define  further 
the  character  of  the  pre-Shakespearian  play  upon  which 
Richard  III  is  based. 

F.  G.  Hubbard. 

''That  knows  not  how  to  use  embaaaadore, 
Nor  how  to  use  jour  brothers  brotherly, 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies.'' 

True  Tragedy^  IL  1680-2. 

''  That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors, 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife, 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly, 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare, 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies?" 

Sd  Henry  F/,  IV,  3,  3&-40. 

^  Dowden,  Shakespeare — His  Mind  and  Arty  p.  191 ;  Brandes,  William 
Shaketpearej  Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  192-3  ;  Moulton,  Shakegpeare  as  a  Dramaiie 
Artisty  chapter  y ;  Schelling,  English  Chronicle  Play,  p.  94 ;  Cunliffe,  The 
Influence  of  Seneca  on  Elizabethan  Tragedy y  pp.  73-9  ;  T.  Vatke,  Jahrbuch  der 
Deutschen  Shakespeare  Oesellschqfty  lY,  p.  67  ;  Churchill,  Itichard  the  Third  up 
to  Shakespeare,  pp.  531-4. 


XII.— UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
ITALIAN  BESTIARIES. 

Before  the  history  of  Italian  bestiary  literature  can  be 
satisfectorily  written,  considerable  preliminary  work  remains 
to  be  done.  When  Lauchert  published  his  Creachickte  dea 
Physiohgus  (Strassbnrg^  1889),  although  he  devoted  a 
certain  amount  of  space  to  the  poets  fix)m  the  Sicilian  school 
to  Ariosto/  he  was  not  aware  that  any  bestiaries  earlier  than 
that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  existed  in  Italian  prose.  Three 
years  later,  Groldstaub  and  Wendriner,  Ein  Ibsco-  Venezian^ 
isoher  Bestiariua  (Halle,  1892),  published  the  text  of  a 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Padua, 
and  also  an  account  of  seven  other  manuscripts,  all  of  which 
are  in  Florentine  libraries.  This  book  (cited  hereafter  as 
G-W)  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  Italian 
bestiaries  now  available,  and  may  safely  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  fiirther  investigation.  The  present  paper,  based  in 
large  part  on  work  done  in  the  libraries  of  Florence,  Naples 
and  Paris,  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
subject,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  value  in  indicating  a 
large  amount  of  material,  including  several  important  manu- 
scripts, which  was  entirely  unknown  to  Groldstaub  and 
Wendriner.  An  important  phase  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  use  of  bestiary  material  by  the  Italian  poets  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  M.  S. 
Garver,  of  Yale  University,  in  a  dissertation  which  he  hopes 
to  publish  soon. 

^  See  pp.  187-91.  Cf.  his  review  of  Goldstaub  and  Wendriner,  in  Ct^Um^ 
itcke  gdekrU  Anzeiffoif  1892,  p.  756  :  Wahrend  Bestiarien  in  Pro6a  ....  in 
italieniflcher  Sprache  bisher  nicht  bekannt  waren,  haben  in  jungster  Zeit 
die  Herauflgeber  der  vorliegenden  Publication  eine  Anzahl  von  italieoischen 
Bestiarien-Handschrif  ten  ....  entdeckt. 
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Of  the  eight  manuscripts  studied  bj  Groldstaub  and 
^endriner,  two  *  will  be  entirely  disregarded  in  this  paper^ 
sinoe  thej  present  isolated  versions  that  are  related  only  in  a 
very  general  way  to  the  other  Italian,  as  well  as  to  the 
Waldensian  and  French  bestiaries.  The  remaining  six 
manuscripts '  form  with  those  to  be  mentioned  presently  a 
group  that  goes  back  to  a  single  Italian  original.  The 
attempt  to  determine  the  date  and  the  contents  of  this 
original  is  complicated  by  the  much  later  date  and  the  wide 
divergences  of  text  in  the  case  of  the  existing  manuscripts. 
In  copying  works  formed  of  short,  mdependent  paragraphs, 
each  scribe  was  apt  to  make  such  additions,  omissions,  or 
other  changes  as  he  saw  fit.^  Groldstaub  uses  as  a  guide  in 
determining  the  date  of  different  portions  of  the  text,  the 
character  of  the  allegorical  signification  ascribed  to  the 
different  animals.  In  the  original  Physiologus  and  in 
derivatives  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  allegory  was 
mystical ;  the  animals  were  used  as  symbols  of  Christ,  the 
church,  the  devil,  and  so  on.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  method  gave  way  to  a  moralizing  tendency.    Later  still, 

*  R4  and  St,  although  the  former  in  certain  parts  does  show  some  relation- 
ship to  the  other  MSS. ;  see  G-W,  p.  104.  I  disregard  also  the  Bestiario 
moraUgzcUOf  in  sonnets  of  the  thirteenth  century,  published  by  Monaci  in 
1889 ;  the  Mare  amoroso,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Brunetto  Latini ;  and  the 
bestiary  portion  of  Cecco  d' Ascoli's  Aeerba,  which  latter  is  being  studied  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Rice  of  Yale  University.  An  unpublished  bis.  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  Cod.  Capponiano  200,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains,  ff. 
233-7,  *' La propietll d'alcuno  animale  ',**  judging  from  the  brief  quotation 
in  Salvo-Gozzo,  Ck)dici  Oapponiani  delta  Bib,  Vat.,  Boma,  1897,  this  text 
has  no  relation  to  our  mss. 

•  Three  in  the  Riccardian  Library,  called  in  G-W :  B^,  B,,  B, ;  two  in 
the  Laurentian  :  L|,  L, ;  and  the  text  published  :  P.  I  keep  these  sym- 
bols, except  that  I  shall  call  the  Padua  MS.  ''Pad"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Paris  MB.,  ''Par."  To  the  other  new  mss.  I  give  similar  symbols,  as 
N  for  Naples ;  Sti  for  Strozzi,  to  distinguish  from  the  St  of  G-W,  which 
might  now  be  called  St, ;  etc 

»Cf.  G-W,  pp.  10,90. 
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the  significatioiis  were  often  omitted,  leaving  merely  the 
quasi-scientific  descriptions;  and  sometimes  the  character- 
istics of  animals,  made  known  through  the  bestiaries,  were 
used  for  comparisons  in  love-poetry.  Additional  animals 
increased  the  original  number,  and  the  original  texts  were 
expanded  by  new  characteristics,  examples,  and  illustrations. 
Thus  in  many  bestiaries  the  well-known  fable  of  the  dog 
dropping  his  food  into  the  water  in  order  to  get  the  reflec- 
tion is  told  as  a  regular  characteristic  of  dogs.^  Now,  while 
the  Italian  versions  as  a  rule  follow  the  didactic  or  moraliz- 
ing type  of  allegory,  some  of  them  have  traces  of  the  older 
mystical  interpretation  which  was  characteristic  of  Physiolo- 
gus-versions  proper,  as  distinguished  from  bestiaries  in 
general.  Hence  Goldstaub  concludes'  that  the  original 
Italian  version  must  have  been  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
or  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 
The  acceptance  of  so  early  a  date  seems  to  me  out  of  the 
question  when  one  considers  the  history  of  Italian  literature. 
Doubtless  the  original  Italian  Physiologus  was  translated 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  Latin  texts 
of  earlier  date.  Some  time  may  have  passed,  after  the 
production  of  this  original  Italian  version,  before  the  com- 
position of  the  derivative  version  (or,  possibly,  closely 
related  versions)  from  which  were  derived  in  turn  the 
manuscripts  now  known.  Goldstaub  assigns  a  century  or 
more  to  this  period  of  development,  for  he  dates  the  arche- 
type of  his  six  manuscripts  well  along  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  he  thinks  that  while  the  development  may  have 
taken  place  entirely  in  Italian,  it  more  probably  took  place 
simultaneously  in  a  series  of  versions,  now  lost,  in  Latin  as 
well  as  in  Italian.^  A  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  known 
as   Cod.   Hamilton  390,  now  in  Berlin,   dating  from   the 

^a.  G-W,  pp.  327-35.  »G-W,  p.  230. 

»G-W,  pp.  222-32. 
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thirteenth  century,  is  a  stray  remnant  of  some  such  version.^ 
But  the  date  assigned  for  the  archetype  of  the  Italian 
manuscripts  must  be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  the  new 
material  now  presented. 

The  oldest  of  the  six  manuscripts  known  to  Goldstaub  is 
Rj,  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
is  also  the  most  voluminous  of  the  whole  group  of  manu- 
scripts; it  contains  61  animal-chapters,  followed  by  16 
fitbles.  Closely  related  to  it  in  text  and  content;  are  R,  and 
K,,  the  latter  containing  57  animals  and  15  fables.  Pad, 
the  published  text,  was  written  in  1468 ;  it  contains  46 
animals  and  11  fables,  all  of  which  are  also  in  the  R-texts ; 
but  the  text  of  Pad  is  much  condensed,  and  shows  marked 
influence  of  the  Venetian  dialect  (the  other  texts  being 
Tuscan).  L^  and  Lj  are  still  shorter,  and  do  not  contain 
this  collection  of  fiibles,  although  L^  has  a  different  collec- 
tion of  57  &bles,  being  an  unpublished  text  of  the  Italian 
translation  from  Marie  de  France.'  It  must  have  seemed  a 
natural  and  obvious  expedient  to  round  out  a  bestiary,  or 
collection  of  descriptions  of  animals  arranged  for  a  didactic 
purpose,  by  adding  to  it  a  collection  of  fables,  or  tales  about 
animals,  which  were  universally  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  in  general  these  two  branches  of 
animal-lore  mutually  influenced  one  another,  and  were  drawn 
on  indiscriminately  by  the  compilers  of  such  works  as  the 
More  di  VtrtU,  and  by  sculptors  and  miniaturists  in  search 
of  subjects  both  decorative  and  symbolic.     The  collection  of 

'  The  collection  of  examples  in  this  ms.,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  ''  Ham," 
was  published  by  Tobler,  Laieinisehe  BeispteUammlung  mit  Bildeniy  in  Zeilr 
9ehrifi  /.  rem,  phiLy  xii,  57-88.  Tobler  has  also  published  the  rest  of  the 
MB.  in  various  periodicals,  beginning  with  the  Abhandlungen  der  Akademie 
cu  Berlin,  1883. 

'  See  Brush,  The  Isopo  Lauremiano,  Columbus,  1899,  pp.  9,  44,  66.  Brush 
did  not  use  G-W.  For  description  and  table  of  the  six  bob.,  see  G-W,  pp. 
74-89. 
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&bles,  sixteen  in  number^  which  is  found  in  whole  or  in  part  "^    « 
in  connection  with  the  bestiary  in  several  of  the  manuscripts, 
is  a  peculiar  one.     It  occurs  nowhere  else  as  a  collection, 
except  that  twelve  of  the  fitbles  are  found  in  Latin  in  the 
Cod.    Hamilton,   already   mentioned.      Some   of  them   are 
entirely  unknown  elsewhere,  but  six  of  them  come  fix>m 
Avianus.     Of  these  fables,  the  eleven  that  are  found  in 
Pad,  and  one  other  in  N  (see  below),  have  been  published. 
I  add  to  this  paper  the  text  of  the  sixteen  &bles,  based 
principally  on  K3. 

Even  a  glance  at  the  list  of  chapter-headings  shows  that 
the  three  R-mss.  are  closely  related.  Similarly,  the  two 
L-MS8.  form  a  group  by  themselves ;  while  Pad,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  dialect,  stands  alone,  having  the  fables  in 
common  with  R,  but  otherwise  being  closer  to  L.  In  this 
way  Goldstaub  classifies  the  six  manuscripts  with  which  he 
was  acquainted ;  but  a  study  of  the  other  manuscripts  which 
have  come  to  light  will  perhaps  modify  the  classification. 
One  of  them,  N,  is  very  closely  related  to  R ;  while  the  rest 
have  characteristics,  opposed  to  R,  in  common  with  Pad  and 
L.  Hence  we  get  two  groups,  rather  than  three,  and  the 
fables  are  equally  characteristic  of  both  groups.  It  is  easy 
to  infer,  then,  that  the  fables  belonged  to  the  archetype  of 
all  the  manuscripts,  before  the  differentiation  into  groups. 
The  date  of  this  archetype  I  believe  to  have  been  not  later 
than  the  third  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  feature  that 
Groldstaub  ignored. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Provencal  and  Italian  poets  of 
the  thirteenth  century  made  rather  frequent  use  of  metaphoi% 
that  were  derived  ultimately  from  the  bestiaries,  but  had 
become,  more  or  less,  common  literary  property.  One  poet, 
however,  Chiaro  Davanzati,  a  Florentine,  who  died  not  later 
than  1280,  used  these  bestiary-metaphors  so  systematically 
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'that  it  is  evident  that  he  mnst  have  had  access  to  some 
I)e8tiaiy-manu8cript.*  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Garver, 
already  mentioned^  show  that  this  manuscript  must  have 
"been  closely  related  to  the  R-group.  Now,  one  of  Chiaro's 
sonnets,  beginning : 

Di  pexme  di  pBone  e  d'altre  assai 
Vestita  la  oomiglia  a  oorte  andau, 

is  a  version  of  the  &miliar  &ble  of  the  crow  decked  in 
borrowed  feathers.*  It  is,  moreover,  a  version  of  the  popu- 
lar type,  as  distinguished  from  the  literary  type  represented 
in  the  &ble-books  descended  from  Phsedrus  and  Romulus. 
Of  course,  Chiaro  might  have  derived  his  acquaintance  with 
the  &ble  fix)m  one  or  more  of  many  different  sources ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  such  versions  of  ^sopic  fables  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  Italian  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  certainly  significant,  then,  since  Chiaro  made  use  of  a 
bestiary-text,  to  find  this  particular  fable  in  two  of  our 
manuscripts,  and  in  precisely  the  form  desired.  It  is  surely 
natural  to  conclude  that  Chiaro  used  a  manuscript  which 
contained  both  the  bestiary  and  the  fables;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  archetype  of  our  Italian  manuscripts  may 
be  assigned  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  National  Library  at  Naples  is  a  fifleenth-century 

'  This  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Groldstaub,  for  there  are  no 
references  in  G-W  to  the  poems  of  the  Cod.  Vat.  3793  beyond  vol.  in  of  the 
edition  of  D^  Ancona  and  Comparetti,  Le  Antiche  rime  volgariy  Bologna,  1875- 
88 ;  whereas  the  sonnets,  containing  most  of  the  bestiary  material,  are  in 
vols,  rv  and  v. 

'I^Anoona  e  Comparetti,  op.  eiL,  voL  iv,  p.  379  (No.  682).  For  a  full 
discossion,  see  K.  McKenzie,  A  Sonnet  ascribed  to  Chiaro  Davamati  and  its 
place  in  Fable  IdtenUure,  in  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association 
of  America,  vol.  xra  (1898),  pp.  205-20.  Cf.  p.  217 :  **He  [Chiaro]  says 
enough  to  show  distinctly  which  type  he  followed,  though  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  his  immediate  source  ; '  *  not  knowing  the  text  of  this  fable 
in  Rj  and  N,  the  writer  was  at  that  time  unable  to  form  the  theory  now  put 
forward. 
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paper   manuscript   numbered   xii.    £.   11^  with   94   foil 
containing  a  text  very  closely  related  to  the  R-MSS.     Th 
are  54  bestiary  chapters  and  15  fables^  each  chapter 
illustrated  with  a  water-color  drawing,  and  the  whole 
excellent  preservation.    This  text  is  unique  in  being  ascri 
to  Frate  Guidotto  da  Bologna.     It  begins  (f,  1  a) : 

Comincia  ilibro  della  Ytrta  e  proprieta  degli  animali 
ridotto  alio  spirito  per  Frate  Ghuidotto  da  Bologna. 
Et  e  chiamato  fiore  di  virtu  maggiore. 

and  ends  (f.  94  b)  : 

Lau8  deo.    A  di  primo  di  Marpo  1482.   Finito  e  libro 
degli  animali  chiamato  Fiore  di  virtu  maggiore. 

This  manuscript,  which  I  call  N,  was  briefly  described  and 
its  table  of  contents  was  given  by  Miola*  in  1881,  together 
with  short  extracts  from  the  text  {proemio,  chapter  on 
formica,  fable  of  padore  e  aerpente).  The  contents  will  be 
indicated  in  the  comparative  table  below.  The  text  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  S^  that  R,  does.  Agreements 
between  R,  and  N  as  against  B^  are  about  equally  frequent 
with  agreements  between  S^  and  R,  as  against  N.  R,  and 
N,  which  are  about  contemporary,  rarely  if  ever  agree  with 
one  another  as  against  R^,  which  is  about  a  century  older. 
It  follows  that  the  younger  manuscripts  are  derived  from  a 
lost  manuscript  closely  related  to  R^,  if  not  from  R^  itself. 
The  three  texts  agree  very  closely  in  substance,  and  have  in 

^Alfonso  Miola,  Le  ScrUture  in  volgare  dei  primi  ire  secoU  ddla  Ungwi 
ricercate  nei  codici  della  Bib,  Nat,  di  Napoliy  in  Propugnatoref  xnr,  ii,  pp. 
161-7.  Mentioned  also  bj  Frati,  BicereKe  aul  Fiore  di  VirtHk,  in  Shidj  di 
Filoloffia  Bomanzoj  vi  (1893),  281 ;  and  bj  G^pary,  Italian  Literature  (Eng- 
lish edition,  1901,  p.  370),  notes  to  ch.  vm.  A  list  of  the  fables  is  g:iYeQ 
by  Brush,  Isopo  LauremianOf  pp.  25,  41,  who  makes  them  number  sixteen 
by  including  the  chapter  on  the  ibis ;  he  speaks  of  the  work  as  akin  to  the 
Fiore  di  Virt^  and  evidently  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  bestiary,  or  that 
other  texts  of  the  same  fables  existed. 


jxe 
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Gommon  several  chapters  of  a  particular  character,  which  are 

Sn  none  of  the  other  manuscripts.^ 

All  the  other  manuscripts  with  which  I  am  acquainted 

t)elong  to  the  group  represented  in  G-W  by  Pad,  L^  and  L,. 

IPar  and  St|,  as  well  as  N  and  the  R  and  L  manuscripts,  I 

liave  examined  myself.     The  others  I  know  only  through 

printed  references  or  through  information  furnished  to  me 

T>y    other   persons.     These    manuscripts   have   never  been 

compared, — ^indeed,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  have  been 

mentioned  together.     The  most  important  one  of  the  whole 

group.  Par,  has  never  been  mentioned  in  print  at  all,  so  &r 

as  I  am  aware,  except  by  its  title  in  catalogues  of  the  Italian 

manuscripts  in  Paris.     I  will  begin  with  this  one. 

It  is  a  fine  parchment  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  bearing  the  number 
Ital.  450  (old  number  7740^.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
shockingly  mutilated  by  the  cutting  out  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  which  adorned  it,  and  by  the  loss  of  some  entire 
leaves.  In  its  present  state  it  contains,  according  to  the 
modem  numbering,  73  folios,  of  which  the  bestiary  and 
&bles  occupy  ff.  3-36.  The  leaves  are  about  eleven  by 
eight  inches  (28  x  21  cm.)  in  size,  written  with  two  columns 
to  a  page,  about  thirty-six  lines  to  a  column.  The  ink  has 
faded  slightly,  but  the  writing  is  generally  distinct.  Initial 
letters  are  in  blue,  chapter-headings  in  red.  The  pictures 
which  remain  are  skilfully  drawn  with  a  kind  of  wash, 
several  colors  being  used.  The  first  two  folios  were  appar- 
ently taken  from  some  other  book  to  serve  as  fly-leaves; 
they  are  covered  with  minutely  written  and  much  abbrevi- 
ated Latin,  having  neither  beginning  nor  end.  On  f.  3  a, 
which  has  been  rubbed  so  as  to  be  illegible  in  part,  is  the 

*  Chapten  49-61  in  B,,  most  of  which  are  also  in  B,  and  N.    See  GK-W, 
pp.  109-126,  and  cf.  table  below. 
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b^inning  of  the  bestiary,  with  the  same  introduction  tbat 
the  other  manuscripts  have : 

Qui  Be  oomin^a  lu  libro  del  Aninmli  et  de  aodelli  el 
del  loro  nature  per  belli  exempli 

Belli  Singnori  tutte  le  ooBe  che  11  homini  del  mondo 
sano  e  puono  sapere  si  sano,  eoe. 

The  bestiaiy  ends  on  f.  36  b  with  an  unfinished  chapter^  Del 
natura  del  Boe,  of  which  twelve  lines  only  are  written ;  the 
rest  of  the  page  is  blank,  and  on  f.  37  a  b^ins  anoUier  work, 
with  this  title : 

Incomminciase  lo  libro  delli  ooetumi  et  regimento 
delli  segnori  lu  quale  in  altro  modo  se  appella  le  secrete 
delli  secret!  et  fu  dicto  et  facto  et  composito  daristotile 
lu  quale  mando  a  lu  magnifioo  Be  Allezandro. 

This  work  (of  which  there  is  another  manuscript  in 
same  library, — Ital.  447)  occupies  thirty-three  folios,  and 
followed  by  two   brief  treatises  on   the   moon  and   otim 
natural   phenomena.     Marsand  gave  a  confused  and  m 
leading  description  of  this  manuscript,  apparently  putting 
into  his  catalogue  twice  under  the  impression  that  thi 
were  two  manuscripts;  from  his  description  we  learn 
the  missing  illustrations  had  already  been  cut  out  in  his  da; 
and  this  fisict  aroused  his  quite  justifiable  indignation :  ''So: 
barbaric  anzi  infamie  tali,  che  mi  rivoltano    lo    stomaoo. 
Mazzatinti's  catalogue  gives  the  titles  of  the  different  wor 
contained  in  the  manuscript,  but  no  further  description.^ 
Since  no  account  of  this  important  bestiary-text  is  no 


^  Antonio  Marsand,  /  Manoscritti  itcUiani  della  regia  biblioteea 
Parigi,  voL  i,  1835 ;  vol.  n,  1838.     See  No.  87  in  vol.  i,  (7740 ;  "  Qui  si 
oomincia  il  libro  degli  animali,''  etc.,  membr.,  2  col.,  sec.  xv)  and  No.  7< 
in  vol.  n  (7740' ;  same  title,  membr.,  2  col.,  sec.  xiv) ;  and  of.  No. 
( 7740  bis ;  ' '  Cura  de'  falcon!  " ) .    Mazzatinti,  Manoscritti  itaHani  deUe  bibluh- 
teehe  di  Franeia,  Boma,  1886,  voL  i,  gives  our  manuscript  as  No.  450, 
formerly  7740*,  and  the  work  on  falcons  as  No.  928,  formerly  7740.     Mar- 
sand  distinctly  states  that  there  are  two  mbs.  of  the  Libro  degli  ammioiL 
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available^  I  give  here  its  chapter-headings  without  any 
change  except  that  missing  parts  are  supplied  between  [], 
abbreviations  are  solved,  and  occasionaUy  words  are  sepa- 

less  of  the  text,  from  the  following  folios:  14,  17,  20,  22, 
24,  25,  28,  34.  Curiously  enough,  the  picture  cut  from 
f.  25  has  been  preserved ;  it  appears  as  f.  31,  a  mere  frag- 
ment which  fits  into  the  hole  in  f.  25.  Thus  the  number  of 
folios  preserved,  apparently  thirty-four,  is  really  thirty-three. 
Then,  as  entire  leaves  are  missing  after  f.  23  and  f.  29,  the 
folios  of  this  part  of  the  manuscript  originally  numbered 
thirty-five. 

Folio   3  a    Qui  se  oomin^a  lu  libro  del  Animali  et  de  uodelli  et  del  loro 
nature  per  belli  exempli. 
4  a    Dela  natuia  dela  Formica 

4  b    De  natara  delPapa 

5  a    Delia  natura  dello  ragno 

Dela  natura  del  Grallo 
5b    De  natura  del  Lupo 

6  b    Delia  natura  del  asino  saluadoo 

7  a    Delia  natura  dela  Cichala 

Delia  natura  del  Ceano 

7  b    Delia  natura  del  Cane 

8  a    Delia  natura  della  vipra 

8  b    Della  natura  dela  scymia 

9  a    Del  natura  del  corbo 

9  b    Della  natura  del  Leone 

10  b    Dela  natura  della  Bellula 

11  a    Della  natura  del  Calandru990 

11  b    Della  natura  dela  Serena 

Dela  natura  d'uno  serpente  ch'a  nome  arpis  (?) 

12  a    Della  natura  di  quatro  element! 

12  b    De  natura  del  Tyro  (text :  thygro) 

13  a    Della  natura  del  vnicomo 

13  b    Della  natura  dela  Pantera 

14  a    Delia  natura  della  Grna 

14  b    Dela  natura  del  Paone 

15  a    DeUa  natura  della  Bondlna 

15  b    Dela  natura  del  Biccio 

16  a    Delia  natura  della  calchatrioe 

13 
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16[b  Del  natura  dela  vipra  dragone  ^ 

17  a  Delia  natura  d'  ono  pescie  lo  quale  si  chiama  uiglia 

17  b  Delia  natura  del  pulichano 

18  a  Dela  natura  del  Gastore 

18  b    Delia  natura  del  Piccho 

Delia  natura  de  Cigogna 

19  a    Delia  natura  delli  falooni 

19  b    Delia  natura  del  Voltore 

20  a  [Delia  natur]a  della  Aquila  (part  eiUoui) 

21  a    Dela  natura  del  Oauallo 

Della  natura  delli  columbi 

21  b    Dela  natura  dellu  Stru990 

22  a    Della  natura  della  Balena 

Delia  natura  del  vulpe 

22  b  [Della  natura  della  Fenioe]  {tUU  and  Btveral  linea  of  text  gone) 

Della  natura  del  Leofante 

23  b    Dela  natura  del  papagallo 

Della  natura  dela  pemice  {title  only;  folio  lost) 
[Della  natura  del  Geruo]  (title  and  text  lost ;  picturey  f.  24  a) 

24  a  [Lo  pelo  delo  Lefante]  (no  tide)  ^ 

Della  natura  dele  serpente 

24  b    Delia  natura  e  significanya  d'un  arbore 

25  a    Della  natura  [della  Tortora]  (part  of  title  on  t  31  b) 

D^uno  pescatore 

25  b    De  natura  de  Thori 

D^uno  arbore 

26  a    D^unacapra 

26  b    Da  uno  uillano 

27  a    Della  natura  dela  cichala 

Della  natura  del  Lupo 

27  b    Duno  crudelissimo  Ladrone 

28  a    Della  natura  della  Rana 
28  b    Dela  natura  del  Topo 

D'uno  pastore 

^  A  chapter  without  heading  begins  f.  24  a  :  ''Lo  pelo  delo  Lefante  ae 
tale  natura  che  lo  fumo  che  escie  de  quello  pelo  si  fae  fugire/'  ecc.  I  do 
not  count  this  as  a  separate  chapter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be 
one  in  this  manuscript,  because  in  Bj,  R,,  B,,  N  and  Ham  it  is  appended 
to  the  chapter  on  the  elephant.  With  it  on  f.  24  a  appears  a  picture  illus- 
trating the  characteristic  of  the  stag  as  found  in  several  other  manuscripts ; 
hence  I  infer  that  the  chapter  ''Delia  natura  del  Geruo''  occupied,  with 
the  text  of  the  chapter  "Della  natura  dela  pemice,"  the  lost  folio  that 
originally  came  between  f.  23  and  f.  24. 
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29  a    Dela  natura  del  aolpe 

IXano  cauallo  graaso  ti  ydo  magro 

29  b    Dela  natura  del  Toro  {wnfinithed;  folio  lod)^ 

30  a    Si  oomo  lo  Leone  si  a  tre  nature  dele  quale  se  fa  molte  fig^ure 

Si  como  lo  leone  si  a  aasai  sentimento 
30  b    81  como  lo  Leone  tomaua  al  monestero 

Delia  grande  fede  che  lo  leone  monstro  a  uno  chauallero  perche 
lu  llbero  del  serpente 
32  a    Si  como  lo  Be  de  f  rancia  se  daua  merauiglia  del  sopradeMo  Leone 

32  b    Delle  nature  e  della  proprieta  et  delle  figure  della  leonessa 

33  a    Dela  natura  del  Leopardo 

33  b    Dela  natura  e  dela  figura  et  della  proprieta  dela  Londa 

Delia  natura  dell'artalupo 

34  a    Como  li  homini  sonno  ingannati  ala  dicta  similitudine 

Delia  natura  et  della  proprieta  del  ytbo 
34b  [Della  natura]  del  lupo  (title  partly  gone) 

35  a    Della  natura  della  lupa  et  dele  sue  figure 

Delia  natura  et  proprietade  del  leofonte 

36  a    Del  natura  del  Volpe 

36  b    Del  natura  del  Boe  ( ur^nished) 

The  text  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parte:  the 

<>estiary  (ff.  3a-25a),  the  febles  (ff.  25a-29b),  and  a  number 

^^   supplementary  chapters  which  do  not  appear  in  the  other 

^tfc^jiuscripte  (ff.  30ar-36b).     The  fables  follow  the  bestiary 

^^^hout  break  and  without  any  distinction  in  regard  to  the 

tracter  of  the  material  used  for  moral  instruction.*    Like- 

i,  no  indication  of  a  new  division  separates  the  second 

from  the  third,  although  it  is  possible  that  some  such 

^  ^^iication  existed  on  the  folio  that  has  been  lost.     The  third 

^^^^  is,  hpwever,  written  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  rest, 

*^llie  unfinished  fable  of  the  bull  [lion,  and  goat],  f.  29  b,  was  undoubt- 
^-^^  finished  on  the  next  page,  now  lost,  and  followed,  as  in  Rj,  R,,  and 
'     ^:>j  the  fable  of  the  lion's  share. 

*i'his  is  true  in  the  other  manuscripts  also,  where  the  explicit  follows  the 

,     -^^5^  and  applies  to  the  whole  work  ;  that  of  N  has  been  already  given, 

^^^    of  B3  reads  (f.  108  b) :  *'  Finiscie  Ilibro  della  natura  degli  animali  deo 

^^'^ias  amen/'     R,,  Pad,  and  Par  have  no  expliciL     That  the  copyist  of 

**^>    at  least,  regarded  the  fables  merely  as  so  many  bestiary-chapters,  is 

^^Vcated  by  his  chapter-headings;  e.  g,,  f.  27  a,   ** Delia  natura  de  la 

*^"*^aJa"  is  really  the  fable  of  the  grass-hopper  and  the  ant. 
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as  is  shown  by  the  extraordinaiy  remarks  that  open  it, 

f.  30a: 

Si  como  lo  Leone  si  a  tre  nature  dele  quale  se  fa 
molte  fi^re.  Pone  fiucloco,  lo  quale  si  come  se  sa  f o 
grande  autore  e  sauio,  che  leone  ha  tre  proprieta  e 
nature  delle  quale  fae  tre  figure.  Laasaremo  le  figure 
alii  predicatori  e  ali  sermonatori  che  ad  ogne  materie 
lo  uognono  adattare  e  diremo  deli  suo  nature.  La 
prima  si  e  ch'ello  diuenta  irato,  fero  e  fellone  quando 
ello  vede  li  suoi  figlioli  nati  morti  8en9a  neuno  senti- 
mento.  La  seconda  e  ch'elli  gridando  piu  uolte  forte- 
mente,  allora  quelli  figlioli  se  rescuteno,  aprendo  li 
occhi,  monstrando  quasi  che  resuscitasseno  da  morte,  ece. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  strange  form  fiucloco 
we  have  the  name  Physiologus,  here,  as  often  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  taken  for  the  name  of  a  person.^  As  a  matter  of  &ct, 
when  treated  in  his  regular  place  in  the  bestiaries,  the  lion 
has  considerably  more  than  three  characteristics :  he  is  the 
noblest  of  all  animals,  wipes  out  his  tracks  with  his  tail, 
sleeps  with  his  eyes  open,  pays  no  attention  to  a  person  who 
does  not  look  at  him  or  who  begs  for  mercy,  and  so  on ;  one 
characteristic  is  that  his  cubs  are  bom  dead,  but  aft;er  three 
days  the  lion  roars  and  brings  them  to  life.*     Now,  why 

^Cf.  Lauchert)  op,  city  p.  43;  Gbston  Paris,  in  Romania^  xxn,  626; 
G-W.  pp.  123-6.  I  have  not,  to  be  sure,  found  the  name  elsewhere  in  a 
form  resembling  fiudoco ;  presumably  the  copyist  of  Par  heard  it  given 
orally,  and  reproduced  the  sound  as  best  he  could. 

'  Text,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  the  chapter  on  the  lion  in  Ri,  f.  12  b: 
Lo  leone  si  d  la  piu  nobile  bestia  che  sie,  ed  6  apellatto  signore  deP  altre 
bestie  per  le  nobile  chonperacioni  ch'  egli  a  in  se.  £  questa  ^  una  delle 
sue  nature,  ch'  egli  chuopre  e  disfa  le  pedate  cola  choda  sua  acio  che  chaci- 
atori  no  lo  trouino  ne  sapiano  la  uia  onde  egli  h  andatto.  La  sechonda 
Datura  si  h  che  quando  egli  d  ala  cima  del  montc  si  disiende  ala  valle  per 
gran  for9a  e  se  alchuno  chaciatore  s'^  pasatto  per  la  uia  ond'  egli  vane,  si  lo 
chonosie  p«r  Todore.  E  anche  n'd  un  altra  che  dorme  chogli  ochi  aperti. 
Anchora  n'a  un  altra,  ch^  egli  fa  i  figluoli  suoi  morti,  e  stano  chosi  tre  die, 
e  in  chapo  di  tre  di  viene  lo  padre  e  mughia  sopra  loro  si  forlemente  che 
lioncini  si  fano  viuL  L' altra  natura  si  d  che  quando  egli  mangia  se  alchuno 
gli  pasase  dinand  e  nol  guardono  in  visso  si  gli  lasda  andare  sanza  faigli 
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does  the  author  of  Par,  after  giving  (f.  9  b)  a  chapter  on  the 
lion  as  the  other  manuscripts  do,  devote  to  the  same  subject 
another  chapter,  which  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  the  former 
one?  Evidently,  because  the  source  from  which  he  drew 
this  third  part  of  the  manuscript  is  different  from  the  source 
of  the  first  two  parts, — the  latter  source  being  common  to 
the  whole  group  of  manuscripts.  In  other  words,  after 
making  his  declaration  of  independence  in  the  matter  of 
allegorical  significations,  he  added,  for  entertainment  merely, 
the  supplementary  chapters,  which  he  derived  fix)m  a  source 
or  sources  (whether  in  Italian  or  in  some  other  language), 
which  cannot  at  present  be  pointed  out  Following  the 
chapter  in  which  the  Physiologus  is  quoted  come  several 
stories  about  lions, — ^neither  bestiary  material  nor  fables; 
then  the  descriptions  of  several  animals.  Of  these,  lupo, 
leofarUe  and  volpe  have  already  appeared  in  the  bestiary; 
while  leonesaa,  hnda,  and  urso  do  not  appear  in  the  Italian 
manuscripts,  although  known  in  other  bestiaries.  Of  these 
additional  animals,  only  the  so-called  artcUupo  appears  either 
in  the  other  related  Italian  manuscripts  or  in  the  original 
Physiologus.  In  the  latter  it  appears  as  ardholops, — a  name 
which  goes  through  strange  transformations,  appearing  in 
Latin  as  ardHops  and  mUtUa,  in  Brunette  Latini's  TrSsor  as 
antelUf  in  Spanish  as  aUilobi,  and  in  Italian  as  entuUa 
(Rj,  R3),  cerUula  (N),  ardalos  (St^),  arddUup  (R4),  antaiupo 
(Bestiario  moralizzato),  finally  becoming  transferred  to  an 
entirely  different  animal,  the  antelope.^  The  text  of  this 
chapter  in  Par  begins  as  follows  (f.  33  b)  : 

alchuDO  male ;  e  s'^lino  U  guatano  in  yisso,  iTichontanente  chore  loro  adoaso 
ei  fa  loro  quello  male  che  puote.  L'altra  natura  si  d  che  quando  egli  d  nella 
selua  e  I'nomo  gli  passa  dinanzi  e  inginochiglisi  a  mano  gunte  e  domandigli 
merciede  lo  leone  a  merciede  di  luj  ....  (The  allegorical  interpretation 
follows.  Of.  text  of  Pad  and  elaborate  discussion,  G-W,  pp.  24,  167  f., 
287  f.) 

^  See  Century  Dktumaryy  s.  y.  anidape  and  antUope ;  Laucheit,  op.  of.,  pp. 
31,  301 ;  G-W,  p.  158,  etc ;  B.  Latini,  livre  I,  c  177 ;  Monaci,  Un  BesUario 
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Artalupo  si  d  una  beitia  molto  fien,  et  sioomo  se 
rraoonta  ella  se  troua  enoparte  d'india,  et  ^de  fomia 
de  chauallo  quasi,  et  d  di  tanta  le^ere^pa  che  per  null' 
omo  prendere  se  puo  ne  con  cane  ne  p«r  neuno  altro 
engengno  de  cacciatori.  Et  ha  due  coma  enella  testa, 
grandiflBime  et  tagliente  come  due  spade  bene  affilate. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  lonctay  this  beast,  animaie  moUo  crudek  4 
e  fieray  has  a  characteristic  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
leopard, — if  it  does  not  catch  its  prey  in  three  or  four  jumps, 
it  allows  the  prey  to  escape  and  disdainfully  awaits  another 
opportunity.^  I  have  not  found  this  characteristic  applied 
elsewhere  to  the  loncia  (lonza,  omay  leonza,  Fr.  once^  Eng. 
ownce)y  and  hence  the  chapter  in  Par  is  important  in  study- 
ing a  diflBcult  point  in  medieval  natural  history, — ^the  rela- 
tionship and  significance  of  these  animals.* 

As  for  the  lion,  he  comes  first,  as  the  king  of  beasts,  in 
the  original  Greek  Physiologus  and  many  subsequent  versions, 
and  is  frequently  stated  to  have  three  characteristics,*     The 

mora^yaKito,  Boma,  1889,  No.  11 ;  Odo  of  Cheriton,  in  Hervieux,  Fabulirieg 
Xo^fu,  IV,  pp.  191,  327 ;  etc.  The  animal  can  be  caught  only  when  ita 
horns  become  entangled  in  bushes. 

^Gf.  B.  Latini,  Teeoro  (i.  e.,  Italian  translation  by  Bono  Giamboni,  ed. 
Qaiter,  Bologna,  1877)  v,  cap.  42 :  Anteleus  d  una  fiera  bestia,  la  quale  non 
pud  pigliare  niuno  uomo  per  alcuno  ingegno,  chd  le  sue  coma  sono  grandi, 
eee.     Wbo  BeA,  moroL^  l.  ci 

L'antalupo  doi  come  H  'la  testa 
TVdienti,  acuti  e  foroti  oltra  mesura,  eee. 

CSiiaro  Dayanzati  mentions  this  animal,  which  he  calls  antoJosts,  twioe ; 
lyAncona  and  Comparetti,  op,  eU.^  Kos.  205  and  241. 

*C5f.  TraUati  rdigiosi  e  libro  de  li  exempH,  ed.  Ulrich,  Bologna,  1891,  No. 
23 ;  Gecco  d'Asooli,  VAeerhoy  Venezia,  1820,  m,  40 ;  and  further  refer- 
ences given  by  G-W,  p.  203. 

'This  is  particularly  important  in  connection  with  Dante's  Umza  {Ii^tmo 
I  and  XVI),  a  much  discussed  problem,  on  which  see  especially  jyOvidio, 
Stiudii  miUa  Divina  Commedioy  Milano,  1901,  pp.  302-25,  585 ;  and  P. 
Chistoni,  La  Lonza  dantegca^  in  Miscellanea  in  onore  di  A.  Chaff  Bergamo, 
1903,  pp.  817-48.     I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  at  a  later  time. 

*See  Lauchert,  op.  at.,  p.  4 ;  G-W,  p.  264. 
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existence  of  an  Italian  version  of  a  Latin  Phjsiologus-text 
has  been  assumed  by  Gk)ldstaub  as  necessary  to  explain  the 
origin  and  character  of  certain  chapters  that  are  peculiar  to 
Rj,  R,  (and  N).*  This  version  would  necessarily  belong 
to  an  older  stage  in  the  development  of  bestiary  literature 
than  that  represented  by  the  archetjrpe  of  those  chapters 
which  the  related  manuscripts  have  in  common.  In  view 
of  the  &cts  mentioned^  Par  seems  to  show  traces  of  the 
older  version^  and  thus^  in  a  way^  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  R-N-group  and  the  L-Pad-group,  to  which  it 
belongs  in  r^ard  to  its  text  and  arrangement.  But  the 
paragraph  which  opens  the  third  part  of  Par  serves  to 
introduce  some  tales  about  lions  that  properly  have  nothing 
to  do  with  bestiary  literature.  The  first  of  them  begins 
thus(f.  30  a): 

Si  como  lo  leone  si  a  fuasai  sentimento.  Troaasi  che 
'1  leone  intra  ii  sensibili  animali  abbi  aasai  sentimento 
sicome  si  raoonta  inn  antiche  storie  e  nouelie.  .  .  . 
Foe  indelle  parte  di  terra  de  Gipto  yna  cafia  di  religiosi 
homtTii  6  boni,  al  quale  apparue  uno  leone  saluaticho 
molto  grandissimo,  lo  quale  uenne  cioppicando  sioomo 
oolui  che  auea  uno  brocoo  indel  piede  dinanti,  ecc 

The  monks  extract  the  thom^  and  the  lion  remains  with 
them.  The  similarity  of  this  story  to  the  well-known 
Androclus  story  is  evident*  The  text  of  the  next  chapter 
I  quote  in  full : 

Delia  grande  fede  che  lo  leone  monstro  a  uno  chauallero 
perche  lu  libero  del  serpente. 

^  See  G-W,  pp.  10^26,  222  ff.  The  chapters  in  question  are  Nos.  47  and 
4&-60  in  Bi.  Of  these,  50  and  55  appear  in  Par  (see  table  below).  One 
characteristic  of  these  chapters  is  references  to  the  Phys.  hj  name. 

'Aulus  G^ius,  NocL  AtL,  v,  14  ;  Romulus,  also  Steinhowel's  Aesopj  m, 
1  ;  Oetta  Bcmanorum,  ed.  Oesterley,  No<  104;  Jacobs,  FahUa  o/Aeaopf  i, 
243.  Similar  stories  in  India,  cf.  Jacobs,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  London,  1892, 
p.  237.     Italian  yersions,  ed.  Ghivizzani,  No.  41 ;  Uno  da  Siena,  No.  42. 
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A  quello  tempo  uno  Re  de  Francia,  el  quale  ebbe  nome  lodogio,  lo 
quale  fu  auno  di  quel  lodogio  che  passo  oltramare  e  presso  fu  a  la  mesura, 
questo  neochio  Lodogio  feoe  grandissimo  e  alto  passagio  oltramare,  en  el 
quale  meno  de  molta  bona  gente  et  assay ;  ^  fra  gli  altri  meno  uno  nobele 
chaualliero  franciesco,  lo  quale  ebbe  nome  Golfieri  de  lastore,  siche  essendo 
lo  dicto  Be  a  campo  indella  parte  di  dannaca,  questo  Oolfieri  de  lastore 
andando  uno  giomo  fore  del  campo  a  solacio,  intro  in  una  grande  foresta ; 
quiue  trouo  uno  grandiasimo  Leone,  lo  quale  inuerso  lui  uenne  molto 
hnmilemente  e  gichitamente,  ingenocchiandose  spesse  uolte.  Uedendo 
qiMBto,  Golfieri,  temendo,  cortesemente  si  ricesso,  e  leone  sempre  allui  cussi 
uenia.  Allora  uedendo  Golfieri  che  4  leone  non  uenia  fieramente  ne 
iiatamente,  ressesi  e  aspetto  di  presso,  sie  che  s'auidde  che  questo  leone 
anea  intomo  alia  gola  uno  serpente  auolto,  lo  qtuile  li  tenea  la  testa  ind^ 
nno  delli  orechie.  Come  lo  leone  fu  di  presso  a  Golfieri  uenuto,  in  tutto 
s'abaTidono  in  terra,  monstrando  per  euedenti  segni  ch'elli  chiereste  merdede, 
che  in  tutto  Paitasse.  Ed  eUi  chussi  fe,  e  misse  mano  a  la  spada  che  auea 
alato,  e  misela  tra  lo  oollo  del  leone  e  del  s«rpente,  e  tallio  lo  aerpeate  per 
me^o  si  che  lo  leone  fu  liberato.  £  adesso  Golfieri  per  gran  tema  si  paiti 
tostamente.  Lo  leone  pianamente  e  chetamente  si  s'en  ua  dirieto,  e  uenne 
oollui  infine  del  campo  del  dicto  Ke,  de  la  quale  oosa  la  gente  del  campo  si 
faceano  grande  merauiglia ;  si  che  uenuto  Golfieri  alio  suo  pauiglione,  lo 
leone  si  puose  di  fuoro,  a  le  branche  dinanti  stesse  e  la  boocha  in  su  le 
branche  humilemente  molto. 

The  tale  is  ooncluded  in  the  following  chapter;  the  lion 
accompanies  Golfieri,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  king  and 
the  other  crusaders ;  when  the  army  sets  sail  for  Europe,  the 
lion  attempts  to  swim  after  the  ship,  and  is  drowned.  The 
text  of  the  corresponding  two  chapters  in  the  Chigi  manu- 
script (Chj,  see  below)  was  published  in  1822  by  P.  de 
Bomanis,  the  first  lines  reading  as  follows : 

In  quello  tempo  che  uno  grande  re  di  Francia  lo 
quale  ebbe  nome  Lodogio,  lo  quale  fue  aulo  di  quel 
Lodogio  che  passd  oltre  mare,  e  preso  fue  a  la  mensuia 
et  poi  passd  in  Tunisi  e  quivi  mori,  questo  Teechio 
Lodogio,  eee. 

The  second  Lodogio  mentioned  was  evidently  Louis  IX 
(St.  Louis,  1215-70),  who  went  on  two  Crusades;  on  the 
first,  he  captured  Damietta  in  1249,  and  was  shortly  after- 
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wards  taken  prisoner  at  Mansoorah;^  on  the  second,  he 
died  of  the  plague  at  Tunis.    His  great-grandfather  (auno  = 
aiUo  z=z  avolo),  Louis  VII  (1120-80),  went  on  the  Crusade 
of  1147-9,  and  beseiged  Damascus  in  1148.     The  story  of 
Golfieri  is,  then,  located  there, — indella  parte  di  dannaca^ 
Curiously  enough,  Grolfieri  de  lastore,  or  rather  Golfier  de 
X^as   Tors,  was  a  historical  person,  who  is  mentioned  as 
living  in  a  document  of  1126;   he  came  from  a  place  in 
Xiimousin,  now  called  Lastours,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
Orusade ;  and  the  adventure  with  the  lion  was  widely  told 
In  the  Middle  Ages  as  having  happened  to  him  at  the 
seige  of  Antioch  in  1097.     It  has  been  suggested'  that 
t;he  story  originated  from  the  &ct  that  a  lion  and  a  ser- 
pent were  carved  on  Golfier's  tomb ;  but  more  probably  it 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders.     It  is  referred 
to  as  proverbial  in  the  Chanson  de  la  Oroisade  corUre  lea 
Albigeoisy^  and  appears   in   several   Latin    chronicles,   the 
earliest  being  that  of  Jaufi^  de  Vigeois  (1183).     Its  simi- 
larity to  the  lion  episode  in  the  Ivain  {Chevalier  au  lion) 
of  Crestien  de  Troyes  has  often  been   noted.     While  the 
Italian   version — ^not   hitherto    treated   in  this   connection, 
although  published  in  1822 — ^is  more  than  a  century  later 

^OaUed  by  Joinville  ''La  Massoore."  De  Bomanis  did  not  see  the 
meaning  of  the  words  a  la  meneuru,  and  attempted  to  explain  them  as 
equivalent  to  per/rode  /  These  details  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis  are  mentioned, 
«.  9-f  by  ViUani,  htorie  Fiorentinef  lib.  vii,  cap.  37  ("Monsura"). 

'  Chj  says  i  in  de  la  parte  di  Damiala,  This  reading  I  take  to  be  due  to 
oonfosion  with  the  capture  of  Damietta  by  St  Louis.  Chj  calls  the  hero 
of  the  stoiy  **  Quelfieri  dell*  Astore.'' 

'See  Romaniaf  x,  pp.  459,  591,  and  zxn,  358  ;  Zeits./.  r.  p.,  xxi,  404. 
I  have  not  seen  the  article  by  Arbellot,  Lea  Chevcdiere  limounne  d  la  pre- 
wnire  croiaade, 

<  Ed.  Paul  Meyer,  Paris,  1876-9,  line  7548 ;  see  notes  in  vol-  n,  pp. 
979,  528.  On  the  chronicle,  see  Arbellot,  Etude  kisiorique  et  bibliographique 
fitr  Oeqfivy  de  VigeoiSy  Limoges,  1888.  The  stoty  is  also  in  Etienne  de 
Bourbon,  ed.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche,  p.  188. 
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than  the  Ivam^  nevertiheless  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  find  I  ^^ 
the  story  in  connection  with  a  bestiary.  A  similar  stoiy  is  i  ^ 
told  of  Rinaldo  in  Pulci's  Morga/nJte  MaggiorCy  canto  lY.^ 

After  this  long  discussion  of  the  interesting  and  important 
Paris  manuscript,  the  rest  can  be  dismissed  with  compara- 
tively few  words.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  Par 
will  apply  equally  to  Chj, — a  fourteenth  century  manuscript 
in  the  Biblioteca  Chigiana  at  Rome,  with  the  signature: 
K.  yi.  137.  This  manuscript  I  know  at  present  only 
through  three  most  unsatisfactory  descriptions  of  it;  but  ^^ 
fortunately  these  descriptions  give  sufficient  data  to  enable 
us  to  compare  it  with  Par.*  It  was  first  described  in  1822 
by  Filippo  de  Bomanis,  who  published  six  extracts  firom  it* 
These  extracts  were  well  chosen  to  give  an  idea  of  the 

^  For  further  references,  see  A.  C.  L.  Brown,  Iwain,  in  Harvard  Studia 
and  Noiesy  vm  (1903),  pp.  129-132;  Foerster,  hmn,  edition  of  1902^  p. 
xxyi ;  W.  L.  Holland,  Crestim  de  TroyeSf  Tubingen,  1854,  pp.  160-2 ;  Fao- 
riel,  SRstoire  de  la  poSsie  jtrcwn/gaUy  Paris,  1846,  n,  377-80 ;  Michand,  .Ht»- 
iory  cf  the  OruMdeSf  New  York,  1881,  i,  p.  180 ;  Maimbouig,  HisUrire  da 
Oroindes,  Paris,  1687,  i,  269 ;  Johnston,  in  ProeeedingB  (/  the  Am,  PhUoL 
Asm,,  xxxu(1901),  p.  li ;  Bevuede  POrierU  laHn,  vn,  334;  Hare,  SouA- 
vfestem  France,  London,  1890,  p.  348.     Prof.  A.  G.  L.  Brown  and  Piof.  W. 
A.  Nitze  inform  me  that  they  treat  this  matter  in  articles  on  Jtnm  whi 
they  expect  to  publish  during  the  present  year.    An  important  article 
Qolfier  has  just  appeared :  A.  Thomas,  Le  Boman  de  Qcfufier  de 
in  Romania,  xxxrv,  55-65. 

'Goldstaub  knew  the  brief  description  of  Ch^  given  by  Zambini  ( 
below),  but  knowing  neither  MS.  itself,  nor  the  extracts  in  the  Sfemerid^- 
nor  Par,  he  was  able  to  make  no  use  of  it ;  cf.  Q-W,  p.  82. 

^Saggio  di  un  Codiee  Chigiano  in  lingtui  d^ItaUa  del  dueoeiUo,  in  Bjfk 
letierarie  di  Roma,  nuova  serie,  tom.  ix  (1822),  pp.  158-65.     The  article  iS^ 
signed  '*  F.  B.,''  but  the  author^ s  name  is  given  by  Zambrini.   The  descripc^ 
tion  reads  in  part  as  follows:  **C5odioe  veramente  antichissimo,  in  bnitt^i:^^^*^'*^ 
pergamena  a  due  colonne,  omato  di  magre  figure  a  oolori  si  sconde,  e  *  ^^ 

sifibtta  ortografia  feminile  [I],  che  non  ho  mai  visto  di  peggio."     F. 

thought  that  the  manuscript  was  written  '*  in  Sicilia,  e  degli  ultimi  anni  dcJ^^^ 
ObtIo  d'Angid  pria  che  suonasse  a  Vespero."     There  is  a  file  of  this  peri — '■^^' 
odical  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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contents  of  the  manuscript  (in  default  of  a  table  of  contents, 
which  it  did  not  occur  to  Romanis  to  publish);  for  they 
correspond  to  chapters  in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  Par. 
They  are  as  follows :  part  of  the  proemio;  De  la  natura  de 
la  Scimia  ;  De  la  grandefede  che  lo  leone  mostrd  a  wno  Cava- 
Here  che  lo  liberd ;  Sichome  lo  Rei  di  Francia  si  meraviUiava 
dd  sto  Leone  ;  Una  peacatore  ;  De  la  compagnia  de  li  quattro 
tori;  Uno  arbore.    Thus  we  have  a  chapter  from  the  bestiary'; 
two  of  the  chapters  in  the  last  part ;  and  the  first  three  of 
the   fables.     Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  printed  text 
with  the  text  of  Par  shows  such  close  relationship  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assume  that  the  one  text  was  copied 
from  the  other;  especially  since  Chi  contains  at  least  two 
of  the  chapters  which  are  found  elsewhere  only  in  Par. 
JZambrini  refers  to  this  article,  and  makes  some  additions 
^md  corrections  :  ^  the  title  is  "  Incipit  liber  naturarum,"  not 
^' sententiaram "  as  Romanis  said;  the  text  begins  ^^ Belli 
«ignori "  (like  the  other  manuscripts),  not  "  Buoni ; "   the 
^late  is  early  fourteenth  century,  not  thirteenth ;  the  manu- 
script is  of  parchment,  two  columns  to  the  page  (like  Par), 
]ias   seventy-four  folios,  and  bears  the  shelf-number  given 
^bove.     Finally,  E.  Teza,  in  describing  another  manuscript 
^Sn^  see  below),  indicates  the  order  of  the  first  twenty-five 
c^hapters  in   Chj,  which  corresponds   exactly  to  the  order 
in  Par. 

Zambrini  mentions  another  manuscript  in  the  same  Ubrary, 
^which,  he  says,  contains  a  summary  (sunto)  of  the  treatise 
in  Chj.  This  is  a  paper  manuscript  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  signature  M.  v.  117  ;  the  part  referred  to 
covers  only  eleven  folios,  ff.  111-121.     Zambrini  mentions, 

^  F«  Zambrini,  Le  Opere  volgcari  a  atampa  dei  secoli  xni  e  xrv,  terza  ediz., 
'Bologna,  1866,  pp.  400-2,  s.  y.  Saggio ;  and  in  subsequent  editions ;  but 
lunTrmg  in  the  second  edition. 
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fiirther,  Cor  (see  below)  and  Rj,  quoting  from  the  latter 
proeinio  and  the  chapter  Delia  naJbara  e  modi  deUe  ape} 

There  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Siena  a  manuscrip 
cod.  I.  ii.  4,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  bestiary, — ^twenty- 
four  animal  chapters,  and  two  fables  (Sn).     I  know  nothi 
of  it  except  through  the  reference  of  E.  Teza,*  who  gives 
list  of  the  chapters,  and  the  text  of  the  one  on  the  unicorn.  ^ 
This  is  not  sufficient,  without  further  information,  to  say 
which  of  the  other  manuscripts  is  nearest  to  Sn. 

A  manuscript  (Cor)  in  the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome  is 
mentioned  by  Skmbrini,'  who  assigns  it  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  To  the  great  courtesy  of  Prof  Giuseppe  GabrieU, 
librarian  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  I  owe  a  valuable 
account  of  the  manuscript,  with  extended  extracts.  It  bears 
the  signature :  Corsinianus  44.  G.  27  (Rossius),  is  on  paper, 
in  folio  size,  and  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
(not  fourteenth)  century;  it  has  215  pages,  of  which  the 
bestiary,  "Trattato  della  natura  degli  animali,*'  occupies 
pp.  195-211.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript  contains  a  number 
of  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  religious.  Two 
titles :  "  Passione  di  Cristo  di  Luca  Pulci  in  verso,^'  and 
"La  Guerra  di  Negroponte,  poemetto  di  Jacopo  da  Prate,*' 
sufficiently  indicate  the  date.*    The  bestiary  was  adorned  with 

^Loc.  eU,  In  editions  subsequent  to  the  third  tlie  extracts  of  B|  are 
omitted  by  Zambrini. 

^Otivm  Senmse,  in  Rivista  Critiea  d,  letL  ital.,  I  (1884),  154-7.  Tesa 
mentions  further  a  single  leaf  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Siena,  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  bestiary  portion  of  Cecco  d' Ascoli's  Aeerba  (cf.  same  peri- 
odical, n,  61).  Ooldstaub  knew  of  the  existence  of  Sn,  but  did  not  use  it ; 
cf.  G-W,  p.  256. 

»Loc  eiL;  cf.  Q-W,  p.  83. 

♦According  to  Rossi,  II  QiLaUrocerUOy  p.  250,  Bernardo  Puld  (1438-«8), 
not  Luca  (1431-70),  wrote  a  poemeUo  in  oUave  on  the  Passion  of  Qirist. 
Negroponte  (the  island  of  Eubcea)  was  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Vene- 
tians in  1470 ;  a  poem  on  the  subject,  printed  anonymously  at  Floienoe 
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pictures,  of  which  many  were  cut  out,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  manuscripts.*  The  text  b^ins  with  the  usual 
proemio : 

Belli  signiori,  tutte  le  cose  die  li  homini  del  mondo 
sano  e  puono  sapere  si  sanno  per  due  strade  principali 
le  qoali  strade  sono  queste  :  la  prima  strada  si  e  senno 
e  la  secunda  si  e  la  scientia,  ecc 

There  are  forty  animals,  whose  arrangement  is  most  similar 
to  the  arrangement  in  L^  and  Lg,  and  hence  not  widely 
different  from  that  in  Par  and  Pad.  The  last  paragraph 
is  that  on  la  pemice,  followed  by :  Explicit  liber  naturae 
animalium. 

In  the  Florentine  libraries  alone  there  are  some  thirty- 
eight  manuscripts  of  the  Fiore  di  VirtUj^  a  work  of  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 
This  immensely  popular  work,  being  partly  composed  of 
comparisons  drawn  from  bestiaries,*  was,  like  the  fables, 
naturally  suitable  as  a  companion  to  a  bestiary.  We  have 
already   seen    that    the    sub-title    of   N   is  More   di  VirtU 

aboat  1471  and  several  times  reprinted,  is  the  same  as  the  one  here  men- 
tioned, according  to  Colomb  de  Batines,  Appanti  per  la  storia  UU,  d^ItaUoj 
in  VEtruriaf  I  (1851),  599  Q.  Jacopo  Modesti  da  Prato  is  mentioned  by 
I.  del  Lungo,  Prone  volgari  e  poesie  lot.  e  gr.  del  PolizianOj  Firenze,  1867, 
p.  xviii,  as  a  pupil  of  Poliziano. 

^  This  mutilation  had  already  been  made  when  the  catalogue  of  the  Kos- 
sian  library  was  printed, — CaUUogua  sdecttgsimae  bibliotheeae  Nicolai  Rossii^ 
Romae,  1786,  No.  27  ;  a  note  on  the  title  of  the  bestiary  says :  **  Cum  figu- 
riis  pictis,  quarum  multae  abscissae  sunt."  This  catalogue  gives  a  list  of 
the  contents ;  the  bestiary  is  preceded  by  ^*  Elucidario,  o  sia  Dialogo  tra 
maestro  e  disoepolo  in  prosa,**  and  is  followed  by  "Canto  dell'  Assunzione 
di  M.  Vergine  in  ottava  rima,'*  which  closes  the  manuscript. 

'See  the  list  given  by  T.  Casini,  Appunti  ml  Fwre  di  Ftrft>,  in  Bivista 
Ontica  d.  lett  ital,,  m  (1886),  154-9. 

'  Cf.  Frati,  Rieerehe  sul  Fiore  di  Virtilt  in  Studj  di  FUologia  BomamOj  vi 
(1893),  279. 

*  Cf.  Vamhagen,  Die  Quellen  der  Bestidr-Abaehnitte  im  Fiore  di  Virtil,  in 
BaceoUa  di  Studi  dedicaia  ad  A.  UAncona,  Firenze,  1901,  515-38. 
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maggiore.     Two  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Strozzi  oollec 

tion  in  the  National  Library  at  Florence  contain  the  Fiori 
di  Virtu  followed  by  a  bestiary.^  In  one,  Cod.  Magliabechiano, 
XXI.  4.  135,  the  bestiary  is  entirely  different  from  that  in 
the  group  of  manuscripts  we  are  studying ;  it  is  ascribed  to 
Isidore  of  Seville.  This  text  has  been  fiilly  described  by 
Goldstaub,  being  called  by  him  St.'  The  other  manuscript 
was  entirely  neglected  by  Groldstaub,  although  he  knew  of 
its  existence.^  This  is  Cod.  Magliabechiano,  ii.  8.  33,  which 
I  call  Stj.  It  contains  eighty  numbered  folios,  of  which 
three  were  written  later  than  the  body  of  the  text.  On 
f.  4  a  begins  the  prologue : 

O  fatto  chome  cholui  che  e  in  udo  prato  grande  di 
fiori  che  aleggie  tutta  la  cima  di  questi  fiori  per  Uie 
vna  nobile  girlinda,  VDde  VQglio  che  questo  mio  piociolo 
lauorio  si  chiami  fiore  di  virtute  e  di  ooetiimi,  eoe.* 

The  More  lasts  to  f.  58  a,  and  on  f.  58  b  the  bestiary  b^ins 
without  any  break  other  than  the  usual  chapter-heading  in 
red,  which  reads : 

Dela  formica  et  delo  eflBemplo  che  douiamo  pigliare 
dallei. 

The  thirty-seven  animal-chapters  fill  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
script ;  and  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Fiore 
is  indicated  by  the  ending,  f.  80  a  : 

Explicit  liber  floris'  virtu tis.  Deo  gratias  amen. 
Scritto  per  mano  di  me  Giorgio  di  britio  di  rigoccio 
per  Pietro  di  nardo  da  radicofani  nelli  anni  domini 
Mcccc  Lxvin  adi  xi  di  luglo.* 

^Cf.  Frati,  op,  cit.j  p.  281 ;  and  Casini,  loc,  ciL 

*See  Q-W,  pp.  81  fiF.,  160  ff.  I  suggest  that  this  text  be  called  St»  to 
distinguish  it  from  St^. 

'It  was  mentioned  by  Bartoli,  Storia  ddla  Utteratura  UalianOf  m,  348, 
Firenze,  1880.     Ci.  G-W,  p.  187. 

*  Gf.  text  of  cod.  Estense,  Frati,  op.  ci^,  p.  430. 

^Casini,  loe.  ciL,  gives  the  date  as  1368. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  chapters  is  nearest  to  that  of  Par ; 
but  Sti  has  one  chapter,  serpente  (biacia)  which  otherwise 
oocors  only  in  the  B-group.^ 

The  last  manuscript   that  I  have   to   mention   is   Cod. 
^Riccardiano  1764,  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Rg).    It  contains 
^  miscellaneous  collection  of  short  pieces,  mostly  religious ; 
^unong  them  are  two  of  the  fiibles, — deBa  capra  che  pascieua 
"^^el  monle  (f.  90  b)  and  delta  cichala  et  della  formica  (f.  91  a). 
^IXhe  text  of  the  &bles,  which  is  very  close  to  that  of  Par 
^os.   4  and  6),  was  published   in  1866  by  GhivuEzani.' 
\e  most  important  thing  about  this  manuscript,  however, 
one  which  I  think  has  not  hitherto  been  noted,  is  that 
ot  only  the  two  fiibles  but  four  other  short  pieces  which 
5;  i^mmediately  precede  them  are  also  in  the  Cod.  Hamilton 
SO.     This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  tales  on  their 
account ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  through  them  and 
«  two  &bles,  although  it  contains  no  bestiary,  R5  forms  a 
»Jinecting  link  between  Ham  and  the  bestiary-texts.     I 


'^  The  two  terpenU  chapters  {bitcia,  <upido)  are  among  those  called  by 
Or — ^^  interpolations.     On  these  and  the  other  kinds  of  serpents,  see  Q^W, 
•    116-20,  278,  29S-300. 

VolgariuamaUo  ddle  FavoU  di  Galfredo,  Bologna,   1866,  pp.  24^-56. 

is  the  only  one  of  oar  texts  that  Ghiyizzani  knew.    Of.  Brush,  op,  eii,, 

P'       6.    Not  mentioned  in  G-W.     The  manuscript  is  on  paper,  and  contains 

9^      'folios,  about  15  x  20  cm.     First  come,  in  prose  or  verse,  legends,  etc., 

c*      '^iie  Virgin  and  of  Saints  Giuliana,  Barbara,  Crestina,  Teodora,  Cristo- 

i<^*^<^;  a  short  treatise  on  physiognomy  (Fiaonomia);  a  collection  of  rhym- 

U^^  proverbs  alphabetically  arranged,  such  as : 

Amor  non  gia  chura  ragion  ne  misura. 
Volpe  ama  frode  e  femmina  lode. 

^(nen  a  Impend  of  three  monks  who  went  to  the  paradido  dUwdanOf  beginning : 

D  paradiso  diluziano  si  e  in  terra  in  questo  mondo 
nelle  parti  d'oriente  ed  e  sopra  yno  monte  altissimo,  eec, 

'^ere  are  other  short  pieces  before  the  fables ;  after  them  a  paraphrase  of 
1,1m  Pater  noster. 
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give  here  a  few  words  from  the  b^nnmg  of  each  of  th-^*"**® 


pieces 


.1 


Ham : 
No.  16. 


R5: 

f.  87  a. 


Quidam  homo  stabat  eolus  in  terra        Vno  huomo  staaa  allegro  in 
^gypti  religiosus  et  multum  nomina-    d'egitto    et   era    religiose   ei 
tus  et  tota  die  sedebat  in  cella  solus    nominato    et   tutto    die   sedena 
in  looo  deserto.     Et  ecce  quedam    chamera  sua  solo  in  diserto 
mala  femina.  ...  e    chosi    stando   vn    giomo 

venire  vna  ria  femina.  .  .  . 


No.  17. 


f.  881 


Erat  qoidam  monachus  qui  habe-        Elli  fue  vno  monacho  che  am 
bat  magnum  desiderium  de  femina.    grande  desiderio  di  came.  .  .  . 


No.  18. 


f.  89) 


Erat  quidam  homo  qui  laborabat  E  fu  vno  huomo  che  lauoraoa. 

No.  24.  f.  89b. 

Dvo  monachi  uenerunt  ad  ciui-  Dve  monaci  si  andorono  a 

tatem    ut    uenderent    que    abebant  cittade  per   uendere   alqnante 

laboratom.  .  .  .  ched  eglino  aueuano  laaoiato.  . 


No.  13. 


f.  90  b. 


Una  capra  pascebat  in  uno  alto        Una  capra  sisi  pasdeua  in  imo 
monte,  tunc  uenit  lupus.  .  .  .  alto  monte  et  auenne  che  lo  lapo.  .  . . 


No.  15. 


f.  91a. 


Cicada  uenit  ad  formioam  in  yeme  La  cichala  ando  alia  formicha  di 
et  dixit  ad  eam  da  michi  de  grano  uemo  et  sille  disse  dami  del  too 
tuo.  .  •  .  grano.  .  .  . 

^  Text  of  Ham  given  by  Tobler  in  Zeits.  xn,  as  already  noted ;  cf.  his 
references,  p.  85.  The  four  tales  are  in  various  versions  of  the  VUae  Pairwn, 
The  first,  second  and  fourth  are  in  D.  Cavalca's  Volgetriaamenio  deUe  ViU 
de  Sana  Padri,  nos.  139,  140,  128  (Parma,  1841,  vol.  vi)  ;  but  the  tnna- 
lation,  though  similar,  is  not  the  same.  Whether  they  are  in  the  collection 
of  saints'  lives  in  E,,  ff.  115  a-248  b,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  say ;  B, 
contains  also  a  traUato  di  fiaonomia^  ff.  70  b-72  a. 
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I  dose  this  part  of  my  paper  with  a  comparative  table 
of  the  manuscripts.     G^-W,  pp.  82-9,  gives  a  table,  but  it 
is  parallel,  not  comparative,  and  of  course  includes  only  the 
manuscripts  known  to  the  authors  in  1892.     I  take  Bi  as 
the  standard,  because,  with  the  exception  of  some  additions 
peculiar  to  one  or  two,  it  includes  everything  that  the  other 
texts  have ;  ail  the  rest,  compared  with  the  arrangement  in 
Ri,  fidl  short  of  the  full  number  of  chapters.    B,  is  omitted, 
because  its  forty-two  chapters  correspond  in  order  with  Nos. 
8—47,  49,  and  50  of  E,.     Ch|  and  Ch,  are  omitted  because 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  their  tables  of  contents. 
The  names  of  the  animals  are  slightly  emended  by  compar- 
ing the  different  texts ;  where  different  names  are  given  to 
tlie   same   chapter,  they  are   indicated.     For  convenience, 
xeferences  to  Ham  (ed.  Tobler)  are  added. 

While  it  is  not  possible  (cf.  G-W,  p.  92)  to  classify  the 
jKiianuscripts   thoroughly  without   making  a  comparison  of 
^iheir  text,  nevertheless  a  certain  general  classification  appears 
^sxi  this  table;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  a 
^i^omparison,  the  text  confirms  this   classification.    In  R^js 
d  N,  piochio  is  followed  by  falooney  dcogruiy  avottoio ;  in 
ar,  St|,  Lj  and  Cor  (cf.  Pad,  L,),  the  order  is:  piochioy 
c^rs^^nogna^  fal/xmey  avottoio.     In  the   second  group,  gtruzzdo 
Hows  colombi ;  in  the  first,  these  chapters  are  separated  by 
ediaion  and  tortora,  which  come  later  in  Par,  Pad,  and 
B^  and  N  have  additional   chapters, — according  to 
— W,  an  interpolation  into  the  common  stock  that  belonged 
the  archetype.     The  fables  are  common  to  both  these 
^^-  ^ups,  and  follow  in  a  body  after  the  highest  number  in 
i^^  list  of  bestiary  chapters  (except  in  the  case  of  N,  where 
^^Q  chapter  Dtmo  ucGello  chesai  Mama  Ibes  comes  among  the 
l^^les,  immediately  before  the  last  one;  while  in  Par,  as 
^^^^j  explained,  the  chapter  corresponding  to  enbdla  comes 
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in  the  third  part,  after  the  &bles).     Par  and  Pad  (wi^^-^ 
&ble8  and  chapter  on  cervo),  with  St|  (no  fables,  but  c«  t#  *   *^' 
biada,  aspido),  form  a  sub-group  (to  which  may  be  adde^^^^ 
Sn  and  R5),  as  opposed  to  Cor,  Lj  (which  end  with  pemic^f^^^) 
and   L,.     R4  has  some  of  the   interpolations  of  the  fire*  -^^ 
group.     Ham  (cerro,  biscia,  and  fiibles)  may  go  with  botts*'^^ 
groups.     Thus  the  following  tentative  classification  of  th».^=*^^ 
manuscripts  appears : 

Sec.  xm  [Italian  archetype :  bestiary,  fables ;  lost] 


I  n 

(best. I  fab.,  interpolations)  (best,  fab.) 


a.  (best.,  fab.)        K  (besU) 
Sec.  XIV  Ri  Par,  Chi 

Sec  XV         R,,  R,  N,  [RJ  Pad,  Sn.  St^,  [RJ  Cor,  L|,  L, 

In  r^ard  to  the  title  of  the  work,  the  manuscripts  dis- 
agree. Rj  gives  it  as :  i/  /i6ro  nomato  virtu  ddli  aUmaK; 
and  in  the  closely  related  N :  Uibro  ddla  virtu  e  propida 

degli  animali chiamatofiore  di  virtu  maggi(yre.     On  the 

other  hand,  manuscripts  from  the  different  groups  and  sub- 
groups agree  in  using  the  word  natura;  Par:  lAbro  dd 
AmmaM  et  de  uccielli  et  dd  hro  nature ;  L^ :  Uber  naJtu/re 
animalium;  Ch^ :  Liber  naturarum;  II3  r  t/  libro  delta  naiura 
delli  animali  (cf.  R4  and  St^ :  Naiura  degli  animalt).  Fiati 
(foe.  cit.)  thinks  the  title  in  Chj  was  the  original  one.  Very 
likely  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  source.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  adopt  for  the  Italian  text  the  title  in  R, : 

II  Libro  della  Natura  degli  Animali. 
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COHPARATTTB  TaBLE   OF   MaNUSCBIPIS. 


K. 

R. 

N 

P„ 

P.d 

s., 

u 

U 

Cor 

8n 

Hun 

19 

22 
23 
24 

25 
20 
27 

2a 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
&S 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

48 

47 
4R 

22 
23 
24 
25 
id 
27 
28 
29 
3D 
31 
32 
33 
34 
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OiTallo  graaao  e  una  magro... 

Toro,  leone  e  becco 

Leone,  vacca,  pecota,  copni... 
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19 

Hiere  fellows  the  text  of  the  sixteen  fables  according  to 
the  version  in  the  R  HSS.  Of  this  version,  only  tlie  last 
fcble  has  heretofore  been  published  (from  N,  by  Miola,  op. 
at.).  The  eleven  fables  in  the  text  of  Pad  are  published 
by  G-W ;  the  text  of  the  first  three  in  Cb,  by  F.  de  Romanis ; 
and  the  text  of  Kos.  4  and  6  from  R^  by  Ghivizzani.  Thus 
in  our  list  Nos.  11—14  are  absolutely  unpublished  in  any 
form;  and  of  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  No.  16,  only 
tbe  texts  of  the  second  group  are  known.     The  fablea  liiem- 
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^ves  in  the  two  groups  correspond  closely  in  matter  and 

dn  compass,  bat  di£fer  frequently  in  wording.    The  moraliza- 

^onSy  however,  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  in  the 

"two  groups.     A  comparison  with  Ham  leads  one  to  believe 

^hat  the  readings  of  the  second  group  are  frequently  nearer 

'ilie  original  form  of  the  text;  but  this  is  not  always  the 

<seL8e,  and  the  two  groups,  so  fiEur  as  the  extant  manuscripts 

go,  are  from  about  the  same  period.     It  is  hoped  that  the 

publication  of  these  &bles  in  such  a  way  as  to'  make  them 

easily  accessible  will  be  welcome  to  students  of  medieval 

literature  in  general  and  of  &ble-literature  and  animal-lore 

in  particular. 

The  text  follows  closely  the  reading  of  B,,  except  where 
noted  in  the  foot-notes  with  the  sign  ms;  if  no  fiirther  indi- 
cation  18  given,  when  m  is  different  from  thebodyof  tiie 
text,  the  latter  follows  Bj.  All  differences  between  B,  and 
Bi  are  indicated,  except  mere  differences  of  spelling.  Variants 
from  other  manuscripts  are  added  occasionally;  they  are 
added  throughout  &bles  8,  10,  12  and  16  for  N  (&ble  12, 
lacking  in  B,,  is  given  from  the  text  of  B^).  A  copy  of 
portions  of  N  I  owe  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Webb.  The  foot-notes 
concern  the  text  itself  alone,  all  other  notes  being  put  together 
at  the  end.  Punctuation  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, there  being  practically  none  in  the  manuscripts. 
Abbreviated  letters  are  indicated  in  italics.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  constitute  a  critical  text,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  obvious  errors ;  and  the  capitalization  and  orthography 
are  left  as  in  the  manuscript. 
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FABLES  m  THE  BESTIARY  MANUSCRIPTS 

AOOORDIKO  TO  THE  TeXT  OF  COD.    RiOCABDIANO  1357 
(lC8.  =  B^)»    WITH  YABIANTS  OF  COD.    RlOCAB- 

DiANO  2260  (Rj). 

1. 

[K,,  f.  103  b ;  Bi,  f.  41  a] 

jyVNO  FE8CHAT0BE  E  D'VN  PEBEB. 

Uno  peschatore  peschando  choll'amo  prese  uoo  piocholo  pescie  al 
qualle  il  pescie  disse :  ''prieghotti  che  mi  rigitti  in  mare  peroch'io 
sono  piccholOy  e  quando  saroe  grande  ritomero  a  tte."  £  '1  pescha- 
tore  diflse:  ^'non  ne  uoglio  fare  niente,  p«rcio  che  bene  e  matto 
5  colui  che  lasda  la  chosa  cierta  per  la  'ncierta."  Qaesto  essenpro 
ci  mostra  che  noi  non  dobiamo  ksciare  quello  che  noi  abbiamo  per 
quello  che  noi  non  abiamo,  ne  non  dobbiamo  lasciare  la  fede  chat- 
tollicha  per  lo  mondo,  la  qualle  ci  conducie  a  nitta  ettema;  ma 
chi  si  tiene  al  mondo,  il  mondo  lo  conduocie  alle  pene  ettemalli, 
10  dalle  qualli  il  piatosso  idio  ci  difenda  e  chonducha  alia  perpetualle 
gloria. 

2. 

[R,,  f.  104  a ;  Bi,  f.  41  b] 

Bel  lboke  e  de  tobj. 

Uno  leone  andando  per  la  foresta  si  uide  quatro  grand!  tori  e 
ferod  i  qoali  aueoano  fatto  giura  insieme  d'andare  senpre  insieme 
e  d'atare  e  di  difendere  Funo  Paltro,  onde  ne  lupo  ne  altn  besda 
non  temeano ;  anchora  il  leone  uedendoli  cosi  andare  in  legha  istzetti 
5  e  apparecchiatti  insieme  non  ardiua  d'asalirli  ne  di  fare  loro  alchano 
danaggio ;  ma  per  alchano  gruocio  e  misfatto  si  partirono  e  daschano 
andaua  per  se,  e  in  poccho  tenpo  poi  lo  leone  gFuodflBe  a  one  a  uno, 

Title  ms  Qui  dieie  dun  piachaiore  che  prese  un  pcBcie  e  poi  i  Uudo  :  1  ma 
tmo.  B^  petchando  tn  mare.  Par  Pad  pescaca  eon  vno  mo  homo  (amo), 
2  ms  chenmL        8  B|  m  mUa.        10  B^  e  c»  chondueha. 

Title  ms  DeUone,  B^  Dello  leone  el  del  toro,  N  Dellione  e  de  buoi  e  de  toru 
Pto  De  natura  de  Thori.  1  ms  vno.  Par  Quatro  grandi  eforU  tori  si  giu» 
rono,  2  giuni.  ms  and  B^  appear  to  have  ^ruera ;  Par  auecmo  iuraio  ; 
Pad  ave  twaio ;  Elam  iurauerutU,        4  ms  tn  legha  eomne  op,    6  B^  crueio. 
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I'lmo  dopo  Taltro,  e  mangioglL  Qpesti  tori  ci  donano  aaenpro  che 
i  piochogli  huomini  della  citta  debbooo  istare  insieme  bene  I'ano 

10  ool  altroy  e  ataxvi  indeme  da  grandi  e  da  pia  poneotL  £  qaesto 
faodexido  e  tegnieado  a  ana  legha  e  giora,  non  aaianno  arditd  i 
grandi  d'offendere  i  meno  posenti  infino  aUanto  che  starano  bene 
ingjeme.  Ma  daoche  fieno  partiti  e  dioiai,  i  grandi  e  i  pia  possenti 
gli  aodderano  a  ano  a  ano  aiochome  feode  il  leone  i  torL    £  qaesto 

15    o^giamo  adiuenire  ogni  die. 


[B,,  f.  104  ar.104  b ;  Bi,  f.  41  b-42  a] 

Dell'  albebo  e  del  uento. 

Uno  albero  era  in  su  yno  monte  molto  grande  e  darO|  lo  qoalle  il 
oento  lo  chomincio  a  percaotere  fortemente,  e  egli  non  si  pieghaua 
mai  ne  aomiliaoa  aerso  il  aento^  sioche  il  uento  s'adiroe  aeiBO  lai 
molto  forte,  e  chomincio  anchora  pia  forte  a  pperchaoterlo  ;  e  ttanto 
5  il  perooese  che  '1  gittoe  in  ano  fiame  a  pie  d'ano  chanetto,  le  qaalli 
chane  istaaano  e  erano  diritte ;  e  1' albero  si  maraaiglione  forte,  uedendo 
istare  le  chane  diritte,  e  disse  alle  chane :  **  Qnall'  e  la  chagione  che 
'1  nento  non  y'a  diradichatte  e  siette  diritte,  e  io  ch'era  chosi  forte 
m'a  diaelto  e  diradichatto  e  fatto  chadere?"     Rispuosono  le  chane : 

10  ''se  11a  saperbia  monta  infino  al  cielo  e  11a  sua  testa  passa  infino  a 
naaoli,  alia  fine  cadere  le  chonaiene,  e  tomare  a  niente.  £  cosi  adi- 
oiene  a  tte,  che  non  ti  hnmiliasti  ne  dichinasti  ne  pieghasti  per  loi,  e 
perdo  ti  fede  cadere  d'altesza  in  basezsa ;  ma  noi  faociamo  come  fa  la 
foglia,  che  non  si  orghoglia  al  aento  che  11a  mena,  cosi  la  nostra  pena 

15  chonaielasi  p«r  seno  uallichare  e  pero  in  ongni  parte  che  '1  nento  niene 
si  od  pieghiamo ;  non  trae  si  poocho  aento  che  noi  non  d  dichiniamo, 
e  pero  non  si  cracdera  mai  sopra  noL"  Qaesto  albero  si  ne  dona 
amaeatramento  di  conosdere  qaesto  mondo  e  com' egli  nae  cosi  saperbio, 
segaire  e  arendere  e  pieghare  chome  bisognia,  e  none  contastare  chon 

8  a ;  B^  ne.      9  B|  vommi  e  i  popohcj  ddia  ciitade.      11  B^  lega  e  gvra. 
12  ms  imempotaeniiL        14  ms  B|  ileone,        15  ms  ongnindL 

Title  B|  Dvno  cJbcrt  ehara  th  8v  tmo  monte,  1  ms  vno ;  B|  Uno  cJbore ; 
ms  in  mo,  2  B|  Icdbero,  3  erasare  in  ms.  B|  veno  Ivj  nche,  4  e  eh, — 
forte  omitted  in  ms.  5  Par  in  unofiume  lo  quale  era  a  piede  dd  cUcio  monU* 
6  BtimanadgUo.  7  U  chane  omitted  in  B^.  9  Par  (a  earnia  rupuoae. 
14  B|  e^  non  argogUa  ehe  noti  argoglia,  15  ms  reading  doabtfal ;  B^ 
ckouidaci  perteno.  17  B^  90pra  anoj  /  Questo  aJibore.  P&r  90pra  me,  Qtto 
e  ditto  in  figwra  a  nostra  eatUgatione, 
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20  suo  magiore,  come  uolle  fare  il  diauollo  chon  gieeo  christo,  e  perdo 
fa  gitato  di  delo  in  terra  per  la  sua  miperbia  chon  totd  i  suoi  seghoaci, 
che  imantanente  che  ll'angiolo  satanasBo  fae  creatto,  ch'era  chiamatto 
ludbelloy  d  monto  in  orghoglio  e  chadde  di  ddo ;  onde  percio  il 
chomindamento  di  tatti  i  peochatti  d  e  orghoglio,  e  perdo  e  piu  da 

26  temere  il  uento  della  superbia  inn  alto  che  in  basso.  Onde  perdo  disse 
idio  nd  nangiello :  "  Onne  qttt  se  esaltat  umiliabitor  e  qm  se  nmiliat 
esaltabitur." 


[It„f.  104b;  Bi,  f.  42a] 

Delul  chafra  b  del  lufo. 

La  capra  d  pasdea  in  su  un  alto  monte  e  '1  lupo  era  a  ppie  e 
non  oi  potea  montare;  e  non  potendola  aaere  per  sua  fona  per 
difalta  dd  laogho,  d  sd  penso  d'auerla  per  ingiegnia  E  oominciolla 
a  chiamare,  didendo :  ''madonna  chapra,  forte  mi  pesa  di  ooi,  che 
6  uoi  auette  chod  mala  pastura.  E  perdo  se  didderatte  sallateuolle 
pasto,  disdendette  dal  monte  e  aenitte  gin  al  piano,  che  cci  a 
troppo  pin  saaorosa  erba  per  uof  E  11a  chapia  rispuosBe: 
''Mesaer  Inpo,  sapiatte  ch'enpi  udeni  naschono  sotto  dold  meli; 
le  tae  parolle  sono  piene  di  mde,  ma  ttanto  sono  piene  di  toecho 

10  e  d'amaio  fido,  e  perdo  io  non  ti  credo,  perdo  che  do  che  ttu 
di,  d  tti  parti  dal  uero,  e  falo  per  uoddermi,  8*io  foad  d  matta 
ch'io  credesd  alle  tue  parolle  lusingheaolli  e  inghaneuolli ;  ma 
sappiatte,  mesaer  lapo,  ch'al  mondo  non  e  cosi  gran  malle  come  di 
oolloi  che  facdendo  il  malle  aaole  mostrare  di  far  bene;  ma  notta 

15  die  11a  saaia  criatara  non  uaole  inghanare  e  non  puo  essere  ingha- 
natta.''  disse  il  lupo:  ''molto  sauia  ti  fai,  madonna,  ma  sappi 
che  ttanto  gratta  capra  che  mal  giade.*'  disse  la  capra:  ''messere 
lapo  traditore,  sappi  che  farto  fa  ladrone  andare  dopo  il  baatone. 
E'l  leone  dide  in  saa  schaola  ladro  che  'nbolla  sia  appendutto  per 

20  ms  gieso  Xsto ;  B^  gietu  Xpo.  cf.  Par  and  Ch^  . .  .  iecondo  ehe  feee  {&*« 
xpo  dd  diaide  lo  quale  non  lo  uolse  obedire  ma  tene  auisi  gi  forte  como  dio  e 
per  la  ma  superbia  fiie  giUaio  di  ddo  th  terra  e  in  tendfre  e  m  fuooo  eoli  mwi 
rami ...       22  B|  era.       24  ms  e  pcio  piu,        26  B|  Omtne. 

Title  lacking  in  ms ;  as  above  in  N,  also  B^  ddvpo ;  Tni  Duna  eapra ; 
Bg  ddla  eapra  ehe  paadeua  nd  monte,  1  ms  paecie ;  B|  tn  «u  vno  mante  ehip<K 
2  ms  potendo,  7  ms  aauorasa ;  B^  tauoroeta,  8  ms  ehenpiu  vdeni  followed 
hj  blank  space  eqaal  to  six  lines,  but  nothing  is  lost ;  B^  lupo  ehe  enpj  vdet^ 
namhtrndono  toUo,  13  ms  noe,  15  R^  neno.  16  ms  and  B^  i^cpo. 
17  B|  messer  lo  lupo,        19  ms  leone  in  tua  isehuoUa, 
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20  la  gholla,  che  al  mondo  piu  non  faod  noia."  Lo  lupo  aignificha 
I'liomo  che  uaole  inghaoare  gli  altri  baoni  huomini  in  paroUe  e 
in  znalli  latti;  e  qnando  non  puo  prendere  p«r  aentuia,  d  si 
ingiegnia  di  prenderlo  oon  inghanenoUi  parole.  E  percio  tu  sia 
aaoio  e  doq  ti  muooere  del  luogho  sicharo  per  aodaxe  al  dabia    e 

25  aooora  Bignificha  e  dimostra  che  gli  huommi  che  ssodo  nella  uia 
di  dio  aoDo  in  monte  sicharo,  e  percio  alle  malnagie  tentadoni  e 
inghani  del  dimonio  non  dee  credere  p«r  alchono  uano  deeiderio 
del  mondo ;  e  ss'elli  se  ne  partono,  uano  chol  diauolo  all'  ettemali 
pene,  ma  sse  lasciano  le  uanita  del  mondo,  si  nanno  nella  etemalle 

30    gloria  di  dio. 

5. 

[R^  f .  104  b-106  a ;  Bu  f.  42  b] 

Del  uillako  b  db  buol 

Uno  uillano  menaoa  vno  suo  charo  choi  baoi,  e  ffue  giunto  a 
nno  mal  passo  di  fangho  e  d'acqtia,  sioche  i  buoi  none  potenano 
trare;  e  staoa  in  soso  il  charo  doloroso  e  non  pugnieoa  i  buoi 
e  non  si  brighaua  d'atargli,  ne  sse  ne  lloro,  ma  preghaua  idio  che 
5  llo  ataBse.  Ed  ^li  udie  una  bode  da  delo  didente:  '^sappi  che 
idio  e  '1  lauorare  da  noi  tutte  le  chose ;  dalle  idio  mettendo  la 
grada  sua  nel  lauorio,  che  non  uerrebe  a  ochi  non  lauorasd  e 
s'a&dchaad ;  e  perdo  lieuati  soso  e  aiuta  i  buoi  tuoi  e  pungili,  e 
sse  tta  t'aiuterai,  idio  t*aiutera."      Questo  e  detto  perche  niano 

10  huomo  creda  che  idio  Paiati  s'egli  non  si  afiatichassi  e  aserd- 
tasid  in  se  medesimo  e  laaori  per  fugire  mendicitate;  e  di  questo 
n'amonisde  san  paolo  le  gienti  che  llauorinO|  e  dicie  chod :  **V  o 
intesso  di  derti  che  cholle  loro  mani  non  lauorano  ne  uogliono 
lauorare,   i  quali  amoniamo  e  preghiamo  dalla  parte  d'idio  che 

15  llauorino  acdo  che  abino  onde  possano  uiuere.''  E  sse  chod  farae 
idio  esaudide  i  suoi  preghL 

21  ms  inghanare  inghanare.  22  B^  nolapuo.  24  B|  oZ  dufntono,  27  B| 
diauclo.  29  B,  ma  ae  permangono  nd  manU  doe  neU  luogora  aanU  di  dio  n 
tiono  eho  hij  nella  eUmale  grvria. 

Title  B|  Dvno  vilano  ehera  isv  vno  eharo  /  N  =  ms.  1  ms  had  originally 
aro,  ch  added  later ;  B|  arro ;  Par  earroeolo ;  N  ehanro  eon  uno  pcdo  di  buoi ; 
P^  caro.  2  ms  poieua ;  B^  potecoM  ;  N  potevano,  3  B|  pignea.  6  N 
eoM.  Ch*  iddio  le  da  mettendo,  7  B|  lauorasee  e  siai  c^aUehasee,  9  B 
aetttt  no  t  aiideray  Idio  non  tj  axuiera  ne  vduira  le  tue  preghiere  (=sN). 
10  B|  M  cfiUieha  se  medenmo  e  huorj  perjugvre  {=  N).  11  ms  medichaiare, 
Bi  and  N  omit  e  di  questo,  13  ms  inteeeo  eheeda  di  gienti  ehe  {N  ^^  B|). 
15  N/oronno.        16  N  loro. 
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6. 
[B,,  f.  105a;  Rj,  f.  42b-43a] 

DkLUB  CICHALLB  B  DXLLB  FOSiaCHX. 

Le  dchalle  essendo  in  grande  necieflsitade  e  non  anendo  ni^ 
oofla  del  mondo  da  mangiare,  e'l  fredo  era  grande  perdo  ch'era 
chuore  del  nemo,  si  ea.  moasero  e  andorono  alle  formiche  e  domand^ 
nmo  del  grano  o  d'altra  biada  percio  ch'elle  morinano  di  fame.    £ 
6    formiche  diMero :  ^'noi  nella  istatte  anemo  lauoratto  e  mfht^chntfrn^  ^"^ 
e  saenpre  al  tenpo  ci  brighiamo  di  laaorare  per  non  eseere  mendich^-^^^^^ 
cioe  in  troppa  poaerta,  la  qualle  molto  biasimiamo  e  similmente       -^-^^ 
bianmatta  da  saai.     E  uoi,  sorelle  dchalle,  che  auette  aoi  fatto  nell^-^^^ 
iBtatte  prosima  passatta,  che  esserdsio  e  stato  il  aoetro?"     £  U.' " 

10    dchalle  diasero  che  tutta  la  statte  aueuano  cantatto  e  non  aaeaan» 
aolutto  lauorare  e  niente  guadagniatto ;  e  lie  formicche  rispaosBot) 
"  chi  non  lauora  non  manucha ;  saltate,  dache  uoi  aaette  chantatto 
non  auette  uolutto  lauorare,  ragione  che  uoi  periate  di  fame." 
dchalla  aignificha  quegli  yomini  e  femine  che  aono  09^oei  e 

16    uogliono  lauorare  perche  poeano  viuere  e  quando  non  anno  da  uiu 

uogliono  lauorare  e  non  poaaono,  perche  non  e  tenpo.     E  perd<i:^ 
dide  aalamone:    ^'o   pigier  proepioe  formicha;  ella   ti  ^ 

quello  che  ttu  debi  fare."  guarda  il  chorpo  della  formiocha  e  ^'"^^^  ^i 
chuore  aappiamo  formicche  che  aa'aparecchiano  la  statte  di  qnello^'^]^^ 

20  che  fa  loro  di  biaognio  per  lo  uemo ;  e  tu  crwtiano  no  oogitti  e  non 
pend  il  giudido  uenturo.  elle  penaano  che  aa*  elle  non  laaoraaono 
la  state,  perirebono  il  uemo  di  fame,  e  noi  non  chogiUamo  e  noa 
pensiamo  che  aae  noi  non  faociamo  le  biione  opere  in  qoesto  mondo, 
moremo  nell'  altro  e  istaremo  aempre  nell'  attemali  pene  dell'  infemOb 

26  £  perdo  diaae  aalamone :  "  formiche  populua  prudena  qui  prepaiat 
in  meaae  dbum  dbi,"  id  eat  in  meaae  grade  dbom  glorie  eteme. 
£  perdo  daachuno  quando  e  tenpo  dee  lauorare,  lo  qualle  tenpo  e 

Title  as  in  ma ;  also  B|  and  N,  except  eiehale ;  Bg  deUa  eteAoia  e  cietta 
formioa;  Fta  Delia  natwra  dda  Cichalou  1  P^  La  CMaila  Henna 
ala  famUoa  di  uemo  e  dMOi  darni  del  tuo  grano  ehe  fnoio  dijame ;  Bud  La 
ngaUa  vent  dala  formiga  dinvemOj  eoc  7  B|  ^  quale  e  moUo  biadmatta  dai 
Mittu  10  ma  enonne ;  B^  ehantaUo  e  nierUU  guadagnaUo,  12  B^  wumueki ; 
ms  enonne.  13  ma  lauorare  perehe  pomatie  uiuere,  omitting  ragione .  •  • 
lauorare,  17  ma  proepider,  19  B|  9apra;  B^  tlaie  e  perro  famo 
qudlo  ehe  fa  loro  bisogno,  20  ms  eongitH ;  B|  ehogit^.  22  ms  ekonctc^ 
amo,  24  B^  delaUro ;  B|  nde  etemalj.  26  ma  formicha  popuUt  prudemi 
qoi  preparaUinmeeBe  eibu  ghlrore  eteme ;  'Bi^  formiche  populueprudea  q  prepande 
(7)  in.  meae  dbum  nbi  edest  Imtte  gra^ie  dbum  grdie  eteme,  27  B|  quemdo  a 
.  .  .  tenpo  ifino. 
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mSaao  die  U'  uomo  e  in  qneita  nitta,  die  dee  tanto  laooimre  in  bacme 
opera  die  per  inansi  nina  lenpre  in  grolia  di  dio ;  die  ciawchnno  na 
30  bene  deito  die  dii  in  queito  mondo  no  lanorera  infino  di'a  il  tenpo, 
nell'  altro  no  potim  lanoraie,  lenone  anere  bene  o  male  tediondo  die 
i»  qaeato  mondo  ama  meritata  E  inperdo  pin  nalle  nna  ora  di  tenpo 
die  ttuttto  il  mondo,  e  qoesto  inperdo  die  11'  uomo  pao  g^nadagniare 
il  rq;nio  dd  dela  £  aan  bemardo  dine :"  nil  predosius  teapore  ned 
hen  hodie  nil  nilins  repatatur,"  doe  a  dire  die  nhina  coea  e,  die 
sia  pin  predoaa  in  qnesto  mondo  die  tenpo,  ma  guai  a  ooloro  die 
oggi  neona  coea  ripatano  coei  uille.  e  aan  bemardo  dieee :  "  omne 
tenpoB  tibi  inpensom  reqniretor  a  te  quare  sete  spensns."  £  aala- 
mone  nd  desiaatidio  dide:  ^'yenit  finia  finia  yenit  yenit  tepores 
eeeer  est  dies  oddonis  nnac  de  propisiqao  efonda  ira  mea."  £  altroye 
dise  ealamone :  **  nnbre  tranmtus  est  tenpns."  £  inperdo,  carwrimi, 
oflMrnatte  il  tenpo  noetro  e  partiteni  dal  male,  d  die  '1  tenpo  uoetro 
lendiatte  caeto  e  poro  a  messere  domenedio ;  e  non  dee  eesere  niono 
cnstiano  die  non  debba  gierminare  in  boone  opere,  in  limoaine,  in 
orationi,  in  digioni ;  die  questo  non  e  tenpo  da  stare  odoeo,  ana  e 
tenpo  di  lauorare  e  d'aqnistare  oitta  ettema,  alle  qoalle  ne  diondndia 
oolni  cb'e  saanza  tenpo^  il  qoalle  nine  e  regnia  in  seculla  sedmlomm 


7. 

[B„  f.  105  a-b  ;  Bi,  f.  43  a] 

Del  lufo  b  del  cisbbio. 

Uno  lapo  beueoa  in  uno  fiume  e  aide  disotto  da  ase  nno  derbio 
bere,  d  gli  disse  oon  grande  ira :  ''  lo  o  grande  nolonta  d'ndderti  e 
di  bere  lo  too  sangoe,  perdo  cbe  m'ai  intorbidatta  I'aoqua  sicdi'io 
non  pono  bere."  £  llo  derbio  rispoosse  e  disse :  ''  ooteste  sono  le 
5  diagioni  die  tto  ladro  aponesti  al  agniello,  croddle  trsditore; 
perdie  troooi  false  cagioni?  to  bei  disopra  e  io  disotto;  or  toma 
Paoqioi  insoso?  "  e  4  lopo  istaoa  dietto  e  dionoedea  bene  die  diod 

^B^prmmus.  36  ms rtpartU,  S6  "Ri ehe ogni nema ehoami,  38  ma 
v^penmtB  requerti  ate  qmriaUe  (?)  ;  B^  inperuu  requirent  (?)  aUe  qwure  sete 
38-41  E  mdamone ,  .  ,  at  tenpui  omitted  in  ms.  39  Bead :  venit  tempus, 
prope  eti  dies  .  .  .  rfundam  tram  mecmi.  42  B|  parHUvi  dal  rtaU  (?)  otero 
dal  malt,       43  B|  pwro  ehama&ere.        46  ms  quale  conduaono. 

Title  ms  Ddupo.  1  Bi  Lo,  2  B^  e  ngU;  ms  io  grande,  3  ms 
ehmmai;  B|  intorbidaio.  4  B|  d^lderbio  diaae,  5  Bi  ereduU,  7 
Bi  lajua  dinaoUo  (?)  almonte  Fta  coma  puote  essere  ehe  laqua  tomt  eonbra  lo 
morUe  (ssPsd)  ;  ms  chonoide. 
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era,  ma  ^li  lo  ooleaa  oocidere,  e  parlogi  e  dise :  ''  deibio  frodolente, 
del  tao  maldire  ti  penti,  ch'io  ti  rodero  cho  denti  e  pagherotd 

10  di  tua  mattia,  sioche  non  ardirai  di  dire  tal  folia."  £  '1  cierbio 
rispuose  e  dine :  "  lupo,  il  mio  dire  notta,  ch'egli  e  piu  bella  ooea 
rifrenare  la  mattia  oon  dold  motti  e  pianti,  che  oeniie  alle  mani ; 
non  mi  piade,  lapo,  tao  grido  ;  pure  con  seno  mi  goido,  ma  se  '1  seno 
non  mi  nalle,  mettero  malle  contro  a  mmalle,  e  fiirotti  an  male  riguardo 

15  se  sarai  piu  chodardo."  Allora  gli  oorsse  adoeso  il  cierbio  aidita- 
mente  sopra,  p«r  pngnierlo ;  e  lapo  ebbe  paara  e  faggi  inoontanente. 
E  oofli  dee  fare  ciaschuno  qnando  aede  il  nimiocho  sao  uenire 
contra  lai  con  ardito  cuore,  anzi  che  u^;nia  a  llai ;  in  altro  modo 
ispiritaalmente  dobbiamo  intendere  che  qaando  noi  siamo  in  buone 

20  op«re  e  ueggiamo  aenire  il  diaaolo  sopra  noi,  perche  non  ci  faccuk 
chadere  in  alchuno  peochatto,  toeto  dobbiamo  correre  oontio  a  llai 
con  buone  opere  e  oolParme  della  penitenda,  del  digiano,  e  della 
oratione,  e  delle  limodne.  E  quando  il  diauollo  uedra  questo, 
temera  e  fuggira  da  nnoi. 

8. 

[R^  f.  105  b-106  b  ;  Bi,  f.  43  b-45  a] 

Del  ladbone  e  del  lbove. 

Uno  ladrone  crudeliflsimo  istaua  apiattato  in  uno  chanmino, 
e  tutti  quegli  ch'egli  poteua  prendere  ispogliaua  e  rubaua  e 
metteuagli  in  prigione.  E  un  leone  per  auentura  panando  indl 
trouoe  questo  ladrone  giaciere  e  incontanente  il  prese  e 
5  disse:  '^se  ttu  uogli  uluere,  dinmi  la  chagione  perche  ttu  se  qui 
appiattato  e  naschoso."  e  llo  ladrone  disse :  **  io  non  ti  so  dire  se 
non  il  uero ;  inoolpatto  sono  da  un  mio  signiore,  e  temo  che  non 
mi  ucdda,  ond'  io  aspettaua  qui  alchuna  buona  persona  che  mi 
riduciesse  in  sua  buona  uoluntade."   disse  il  leone:   "qui  aerom 

11  ms  cheglie  bella.  12  ms  maUma  B|  maiia,  15  ms  eondardo,  16  B^ 
jmnirlo.  22  B|  ddit  orapxyr^,  24  In  B|  there  follow  six  lines  more 
in  Latin,  beginning :  Et  Ideo  dieit  lUe  pmdens  dauid  e  pemteas  e  chocUabo 
pro  pechaUo  meOj  etc 

Title  ms  Ddadrone  e  ddUone ;  B^  Ddlo  ladrone  edeleone,  1  ms  imnmo ; 
Bi  in  uno  chamino ;  N  auncerto  passo,  2  N  pigUare  sigU  tpogUaucu  3  B^ 
Eleone ;  N  Et  perauentura  poMando  tmo  lione  undi ;  ms  ildi;  B|  Indi ;  Pad 
una  volta  paaava  lo  lion  de  la,  4  N  a^iacere  et  incofnUmenU  tUione  U  preM. 
5  B|  and  N  dimi,  6  B^  aachoso ;  B|  Jo  no  po890  dire  »enone  U  uero ;  N 
Io  non  ti  taprei  dire  senone  il  uero ;  Pad  io  non  te  Poao  dirt  m  wm  la  vertfak 
8  N  quakhe  buona ;  ms  ehenmiL  9  N  ridueeaei  eonesao  hd  a  buona  vohmia ; 
B^  querut  didL 
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10  didt  non  laborat;  ta  ai  tanto  penatto  a  rispoodere  ch'  i'o 
materia  di  credere  che  Uxl  ti  parti  dal  uero,  e  percio  guaida 
quello  che  ttu  die;  dinmi  tosto  quanto  tenpo  se  ttune  istatto 
quie  ?  "  e  '1  ladrooe  dide :  **  died  die."  disse  '1  leone :  ''  di  tal  aero 
che   asia   credeuolle,  che    yeritta    non   credeuole  tiene  luogo  di 

15  mentire;  e  mentir,  dei  sapere,  si  ee  contra  propiamente  dire,  le 
uestixnenta  tue  Bono  socze  e  bmtte,  onde  le  tae  malizie  sono 
or  cholte.*'  disse  il  ladrone :  ''signiore  mio  lione,  se  dio  mi  guardi 
di  tua  corte,  le  mie  aesta  sono  sozse  per  le  beetle  ch'  i'o 
morte ;  adio  measere,  ch'  io  me  ne  uo,  la  ueritta  detta  te   11' o." 

20  dine  il  leone:  ''non  ti  partire,  se  non  ai  aoglia  di  morire,  dimmi 
il  uero  sanza  falire.''  disse  il  ladro  :  ''  gianmai  non  aoglio  pin  uiuere 
s^io  oi  mento,  bel  messere."  infra  queste  parolle  ooUoro 
che  auea  in  sua  torre  in  prigione  gridarono  forte  didendo : 
''per  dio  mersede,  nobile  leone,  non  credette  a  chotesto  ladrone." 
'  25  e  llo  leone  adia,  ma  non  aedea  chi  erano  oolloro  che  odo 
dideana  Alora  disse  U  leone:  ''Io  yegio  e  sento  bene  che  tue 
m'ai  mentitto."  disse  lo  ladro :  "  la  boocha  che  mente,  ydde  Panima ; 
perdo  a  te  ne  ad  altnii  no  yoglio  mentire,  signore,  perdo  che 
pine  e  da  lodare  yno  ladrone  che  yno  chontinouo  mentitore."  e 

30  qaegli  ch' erano  in  prigione  gridano :  "meiye,  nobile  signore, 
liberated  d'esta  prigione,  e  no  lasiate  fugire  lo  ladro,  ma  porti 
pena  di  suo  pechatto."  alora  lo  lione  disse  al  ladro:  "perche 
m'ai  tu  tante  fiatte  mentito?"  disse  il  ladrone:  "s'io  mento 
Fanima  ne  portera  la  pena  in  inferno."  dine  il  leone:  "To  credo 

35  che  '1  corpo  sentira  prima  la  pena  che  11'  anima  toa."  AUora  si 
fede  menare  ou'  erano  i  prigioni,  e  diliberogli  e  fede  loro  rendere 
a  doppio  do  che  aueuano  perdatto ;  e  quando  ebbero  i  presi,  oonta- 

10  N  laborat  (Xoe  eki  dice  il  uero  non  i^c/oHeha .  .  .  tumi  dai  materia, 

12  N  aettu  slaio  qui ;  B^  aetu  dimorato  que ;  Pad  quanH  di  aechetu  gta  quaf 

Diae  lo  latrone:  Dieae  di,  Lo  leone  aneora  diae:  Chgnoaeo^  1u  mentL    Diae 

lo  UUrcne :   Tre  aid  se.        14  N  eA«  h'  «ta  ereduio ;   B|  creddnle  che  verita 

ncn  eredevoU ;  ms  nonne  credeuole  tie  lugho,        15  Rj  sie  ehontra  la  propi- 

amente  dire.        16  B|  and  N  brute  e  vetuste.        17  N  ora  ehoUe.        19  B| 

eh*  i  me  ne  uo  la  ueritta  detto  to  ]  "N  dettaielo,      20  maileone.      23mscaueua; 

!N  che  egli  teneua  in  prigione  nella  torre  comineiarono  forte  agridare.        24  N 

credere.        25  N  uedeua  ancora  cohro,        26-32  ms  omits  Alora  disse .  .  . 

suo  pechatto ;  text  from  B|  and  N  (similar  passage  in  Pad).       26  R^  iUone ; 

JN*  vegho  eaento  che.        27  B|  ladro  laecha  che.        28  N  ne  atte  ne  ad  aUri 

vogUo.        29  N  chatHuo.        30  N  gridauano    liberaci  di  questa.        31  N 

Icudare.        32  ms  and  N  AUora  disse  il  leone  aladrone  (N  aUadro ;  B|  alor 

dro).        38  N  se  to  .0.  mentito  lanima  mia.        34  ms  and  R^  inaii^emo, 

37  Bj  ebono  ipresi  chotanto  aleone ;  N  ebbono  irrfdrmato  il  leone  della  vita  e  modL 
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roDO  al  leone  la  aitta  del  ladrone,  si  llo  spessoe  il  leone  tatto  per 
pesi.     E  poi  parti  Paaere  del  ladrone  a  chomone  ooi  prigioni, 

40  e  partiflsi  da  lloro,  grande  giazia  rideaendo  del  liberamento.  Que- 
8to  ladrone  Bignificha  gli  huomini  che  fanno  malle,  che  chagiono 
molte  aolte  in  grande  pericholo.  E  p«rcio  si  dee  I'uomo  ben 
guardare  di  non  fare  quello  altmi,  che  non  cagia  in  morte  dell' 
anima  e  del  chorpo.    E  di  cnideli  haomini  leggiamo  noi  che  ssooo 

45    morti  di  crudeli  tormenti,  percio  che  giosta  chosa  e  che  gli  aite- 
fici  muoiano  della  morte  dell'  arte  loro.     Baconta  ooidio  che  uno^ 
il  qualle  ebbe  nome  p«rillo,  fabrichoe  un  grande  toio  di  metallo, 
credendo  piaciere  a  uno  tirano  chiamatto  falaride,   il  quale  en 
on  cnidele  huomo  e  andaua  guastando  una  giente  che  ssi  chiamaoano 

50  agrigientini  e  tormentauagli  di  nuooi  trouatti.  Queeto  perilo  tibn- 
choe  uno  tore  di  metallo,  e  dallatto  gli  fecie  uno  usciuolo  onde  ai 
si  potessono  mettere  i  danatti  a  morte,  aocioche  per  lo  fnoocho  nesso 
disotto  morifloro  e  ardessero  per  la  pena,  e  che  quando  toBeero  ris- 
chiusi  dentro  e  gridassero  per  la  pena  che  sentlssero,  non  pareD^^ 

55  pena  d'uomo  ma  di  bestia,  per  questo  si  mouessi  meno  a  piata^® 
il  detto  tirano ;  sicche  quando  ebbe  conpiuto  F  opera  e  preeentato^ 
al  tiranno  fallaride  sicchome  dono  achoncio  a  crudelta,  il  tiiB^^ 
lodoe  Fopen  e  fecielo  paghare  del  maesterio ;  ma  uegniendo^^ 
ischifo  di  oollui  che  n'era    istatto  trouatore,   si  gli   diase :    "  <^ 

60    piano  e  non  ti  partire,  perdo  che  in  te  primieramente  rideuef^ 
e  prouerai  quello  che   a   me  cnidele   tn  piu  crudelle  di  me  ^ 
preeentato."    laonde  punie  il  detto  artefide  chol  suo  piopio  tiouattO' 
Nonn  e  leggie  niuna  piu  diiitta  che  morire  li  artefid  della  morte 
della   loro   arte,    doe   disse  ouidio,   nel    re    dee    auere  giusdzu, 

65  la  qualle  e  11a  piu  nobille  e  11a  piu  forte  uirta  che  sia, 
perdo  ch'  ella  si  e  perfetta  uirtude,  e  perdo  dee  essere  giusto 
e  diritto,  e  conpiere  i  comandamenti  della  leggie  e  sseguitare 
tutti  i  beni,  e  lasciare  ongni  malle,  e  auere  in  se  tutte  le  oiitudi ; 
e  sseoondamente  ch'egli  amano  la  loro  propia  persona  e  utilitade, 

38-9  Rj  tn  pe^'  (=  N) ;  N  Epoi  divige  la  roba  che  era  neUa  torrt  aeonuMe. 
40  N  daUoro  della  liberaUone,  42  N  grandi  pericoli  et  perdo  si  dM>e  hen, 
44  N  EUeggiamo  che  di  crudeli,  45  ms  and  N  .e.  48  N  FaUidare. 
49  N  gkwulando  e  perseghuitando.  50  ms  a^enUni ;  B^  agrigientini ;  N 
Argeniini ;  B|  di  tormerUjI  Questo  tarillo  ;  ms  prilo  ;  N  Perillo  fabrico  il  detto 
loro  deL  51  B|  vsuolo ;  N  doTide  ei  potesse,  53  N  moriegeno  erudeUnenie 
eche  qfi  fussino.  54  N  dentro ;  ms  and  R^  tveniro.  55  ms  appieUade, 
56  B|  i^  deUo  refalaride  (N  omits) ;  B^  preaentala  a  refalaride ;  N  preaento- 
tala  al  Be  Falladire.  58  ms  maestero ;  N  magisterio,  61  ms  e&eomne. 
62  N  EpurU,  64  N  Eecio.  66  ^  chesiaEt  perdo  dixe  ehe  giuttto  e  diritto 
de  eeaere.        69  N  Eaectmdo, 
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70  aano  in  loro  dirittura  e  agoagUanza ;  or  che  sono  i  reami  sanza 
giofldzia  se  non  ladrond^li,  e  di  do  diremo  uno  esenpro. 
Baoonta  nnto  aghostino  nel  libro  della  dtta  di  dio,  die  uno  di'a- 
ueua  nome  dionides,  dion  ana  soa  ghalea  teneua  in  brigha  tatto 
il  maie,  pigliando  gli  huomini  e  rabandoglL    Onde  paasato  molto 

76  tenponle  con  qaesta  noia,  fa  naratto  al  re  allexandro.  udendo 
do  allexandro  fede  armare  paredii  ghalee,  e  diomando  die 
dionides  fosse  menatto  preso  dinanri  da  Uai ;  e  fatto  do, 
gli  fa  presentato,  et  Alexandro  gli  dize :  **  perdie  tien  ta  in  brigha 
tatto  il  mare  ?"  rispoee  dionides  :  **  e  ttu  perdie  tieni  in  brigha  tutto 

80  il  mondo?  ma  perdi'io  fo  questo  chon  ana  ghalea  sono  diiamato 
ladrone,  e  perdie  ta  il  fai  dion  grandi  naaili  se  chiamato 
inperadore;  pero  qaanto  alia  cansa,  di  se  non  a  diferenza,  se  no 
che  piggiore  e  diolai  che  ppia  ailmente  la  giastizia  abandona 
che  cholai  ch'   e  palese,  in  per  do  la  chonbatle ;  le  leggi  ch'io 

85  fagho,  tane  le  pers^^itti,  e  chiunqae  oossa  io  onoro  e  floe 
rinerenza,  ta  dispregL  la  'niqoitta  della  mia  fortana  e  Ua 
istretteza  della  mia  casa  mi  fano  ladrone ;  te  la  saperbia 
intderabile  e  11a  aTarizia  che  non  si  pao  enpiere,  ladro  rendono. 
Ma   se    Da   fortana   mi    diaenisse   mansnetta,    io   sard    migliore 

90  di  tte,  e  tta  per  chontrario,  quanto  pia  aaentaroeo  e  ffortanato, 
sarai  pin  malaagio."  Maraaigliatoesi  alexandro  della  oostanza 
di  dionides  che  meriteaolmente  il  riprendeaa,  disse  :  ''  To  proaero  se 
tta  sarai  migliore  di  me,  e  11a  fortana  taa  materoe,  acdoche  da 
ora    inanzi    pia    non    sieno  aposti   i  taoi  falli  a  miei  chostami, 

95  e  non  sia  inpatatto  alia  aaentara  la  malizia  taa,  ma  ai  merittL" 
e  fedello  iscriaere  alia  militia,  acdoche  potessi  indi,  salaando 
le  leggi,  militare.  E  chod  interaene  che  qaelo  ch'era  chorsalle 
e  piratto  di  mare,  diaento  per  Io  modo  sopradetto  gran  prencipe 

70  N  diabbino  Hloro  la  dirUtura  eL  71  R,  ladronecL  72  ms  ndibro  ; 
N  duno,  74  N  Et  esaevido  narrcUa  questa  nouella  enoia  al  Re  Alexandro 
feet  carmare  moUe  ghalee.  77  N  preso  epreaentato  aUuu  78-80  ms  fatto 
do  edesaendo  menatto  preao  dinanzi  dallui  e  fatto  do  nel  choapetto  dalexandro 
AUexandro  U  domando  perehetta  U  mare  in  odio  e  dionides  per  libera  ehontur 
maeie  per  la  quaUe  tuai  in  odio  U  numdo  tutto  ma  perehio  fo  quegto  (text 
firom  N) .  81  N  Ettu  ehelfai  ehon  grandimma  quaniita  di  navL  82  ms 
quando,  83  N  eholui  che  inbola  che  eholui  che  perform  toglie  paUaemente  e 
piu  malvagio  e  eholui  ehe  piu  vilmetUe,  84  ms palesae  in  do;  N  ef  pereio, 
85  N  et  quelle  cose  cheio,  86  N  Xa  disgraticL.  88  N  tifanao  ladro  Et 
$eUa  fortuna  mi  fusse  manauela  io  diuenterd.  90  N  saraif  piu  malttagio  e 
piggiore  aaroL  92  N  cAe  choUa  verita  della  ragione  il  (N  omits  Io  prouero 
•  •  .  me,  and  ma  ai  meritti),  94  ms  atuoi.  98  ms  and  B|  diuenutto ;  ms 
precipe. 
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e    amattore    di   giustma.     appare   per  questo   esenpro  che  '1  re 

100  dee  oeseniare  la  giasdzia  e  posaederla,  e  dee  essere  in  lui 
pazienzia  in  soetenere  le  gioste  uillanie  e  beniooglienza  in  ben 
fare  a  oolloro  che  giustamente  i  ripigliano ;  e  debbon  pazientemente 
Bostenere  e  portare  ben  ooretione  de  saoi  loio,  e  intendere 
nollentieri  eed  oorettori,  siochome  nara  oalerio  masBimo  d'alexandro, 

106  che  uno  chaualiere  nobile  e  funoBBO  molto,  uogliendoUo  ooregiere 
e  maaaimamente  di  troppo  disiderare  d^li  honori,  si  *l  oorease  e 
riprese  in  questo  modo :  *'Se  gli  idei  auesBero  appaieochiatto  il 
corpo  tuo,  il  qualle  e  piccholo,  a  deeidetio  del  anima  tua,  in  tutto 
il  mondo  non  potresti  capere ;    e  perche  dicolti  che  colla  mano 

110  destia  toocheresti  I'oriente  e  colla  sinistra  toccheresti  il  ponente ; 
dunqae,  conciosiachosa  che  '1  corpo  tao  non  risponda  all'animo,  o  tta 
sse  domenidio,  o  tta  se  huomo,  o  tta  see  niente.  Se  ttu  sse  domenidio, 
derto  ta  doaeresti  segaitare  domenidio,  doe  di  dare  beneficdi 
altrai  e  non  di  rabare  illoro ;    ma  se  tta  se  haomo,  chonsideratti 

115  essere  mortale,  doe  che  aerai  meno ;  e  sse  se  nulla  di  questo  chotanto 
ti  rioorda  che  ttu  non  dimentichi  te  medesimo,  e  pensa  che  niuna 
oosa  e  ssi  ferma  che  perichollo  no  lie  possa  uenire  da  men  forte. 
E  '1  leone  ch'e  re  delle  bestie  diuenta  talora  pasto  di  menome 
bestie,  e  questo  t'o  detto  perdo  ch'io  disidero  la  tua  uitta  gloriosa, 

120  la  qualle  non  posso  uedere  se  ttu  colla  giustizia  e  oolle  buone 
opere  non  sarai  amatto  dal  popollo ;  disidero  dunque  te  altrimenti 
fatto  nel  regimento,  cioe  che  ttu  signioreggi  prima  te  medesimo,  il 
qualle  signioreggi  gli  altri  non  co  ragione  ma  colla  forza,  inperoch'e- 
gli  e  per  derto  ingiusta  cosa  che  ttu  yogli  chomandare  ali  altriy 

125  chondosiachossa  che  tu  no  poi  chomandare  a  te  medesimo ;  e  una 
oosa  ti  sia  a  mente,  che  gli  sfoiyati  imperi  uon  possono  durare."  e  chi 
a  orecchi  -da  udire,  oda. 

99  ms  eaenpro  cheUa  giuslizia  dee  essere  in  luL  102  ms  iripigiiaUo ; 

Bi  iripigliano ;  N  gli  riprendono,  103  N  soportare  la  chorretione,  105 
ms  chaualiere  Hqualle;  N  chaualiere  moUo.  106  N  gigli  scrisae  in  qsto 

modo  0  Alexandra  se  nostri  dii  taueasino  fatto  apparecchiare.  112-3  N  iddio 
(three  times  for  domenidio);  ms  omits  derto  .  .  .  domenidio  (Ri  and  N). 
113  Bi  heneficL  114  N  agli  uomini  e  non  togli  loro  ne  rubargli ;  N  pensa 
che  Uuae,  115  B|  detere,  117  N  che  non  possa  venire  debole  lUione, 
118  ms  pastore ;  B^  pasto  di  menin^  vcielj ;  N  dbo  di  piccholi  ueeellL  119  B| 
groUosa,  124  ms  oosa  chettu  non  pom  comandare,  (omitting  the  rest ;  text 
from  B|  and  N. )  124  N  aUrui  enon  posaa  comandare.  126  B|  e  stiaH 
a  menu  vna  ehoeaa/atta  chossa  che  gli  itforfoii  inperj. 
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9. 

[B»l  106lHl07a;  B^,  f .  45 ar45  b] 

Della  baka  b  del  bub. 

Qvando  la  rana  nide  pasciere  il  boe  nel  pratto,  si  disideraua 
d'essere  ooai  grande  oome  il  boe^  e  oomincioe  a  gbonfiare  e  dlsse  u 
sooi  figliaoli :  "  gnardatte  8*10  sono  oocd  grande  oome  il  bae ; "  e  eesi 
lispnoeono  che  no.  E  Da  rana  piu  oominda  a  gbonfiare  e  a  enfiare, 
5  e  da  cIu^k)  gli  domanda  s'ella  era  chosi  grossa  chome  il  bue ;  ris- 
poo8B«ro  che  no,  ne  apreaso.  AUora  la  rana  chomincio  a  enfiare  di  d 
gran  f orza  che  creppo  e  chadde  morta  a  dolore.  Qaesta  rana  aignificha 
ruomo  ch'a  piochollo  podere,  che  see  auole  gharreggiare  e  aBomigli- 
are  a  ccholoi  che  11' a  grande,  potrebbe  chadere  in  poaerta,  e  chod  si 

10  morebbe  di  dolore  chome  fede  la  rana.  in  altro  modo  d  pao  intendere 
che  ninno  hnomo  d  dee  fare  maggiore  ch'eli  da  e  non  d  dee  groli- 
fichare  in  ninna  groria,  che  chi  d  grolificha,  d  d  abaasa,  e  chi  ad 
pregia,  elli  d  dispr^gia,  e  chi  ad  aomilia,  d  ad  eaalta.  hnomo 
anpcrbo  non  aarae  gradoeo  a  dio  ne  al  mondo,  pero  che  11a  anperbia 

15  e  aaaomigliata  al  uento,  p«rdo  che  '1  aento  ae  a  fiare  tre  choee: 
iflpegniere  la  lude,  e  aaeochare  la  rogiada,  e  aofiiare  la  polaere ;  chod 
la  anperbia  iapegnie  la  lade  della  aapienza,  e  diaeocha  la  rugiada  della 
grada,  e  aoffia  la  polaere  della  oanitta  mondana. 

10. 

[It,,!.  107  a;  B„  f .  46  b] 

Del  tofo  b  della  ohatta. 

Uno  topo  diadeae  gia  per  la  chatena  per  torre  la  came  della 
aeggia,  e  11a  ghatta  chorae  a  lloi  sabitamente  a  preaado  e  diaae: 
''meaaer  lo  topo,  a'io  non  d  aaead  aochorao,  ta  chadeui  nd  faoocho 
e  aareati  tatto  arao."  diaae  il  topo :  '^ae  lie  parolle  ooetre  prode- 
5  deaaero  da  radide  d'eaaere  vmano  e  pietoeao,  il  chuore  mio  aarebbe 
faori  di  dabia  E  non  per  qoanto  ae  tta  non  m'aoddi,  ben  credero 
che  tta  mi  dead  aoochorao.     E  perro  fa  che  ll'opere  a'aochordino 

3  Pad  al  8uo  fiolo :  ffuarda  .  .  .  e  loro  diseno,  5  B|  doTnando,  8  Bj 
vogUendogL  10  ma  ranno.  11  ma  dee  ^^orifiehare  tisi  abasaa  (omitting 
seyen  woida).        12  Bj  Inkma.        13  B^  cuarUa, 

Title  N  Ddla  OhcUia  e  dd  Topo.  1  ma  torcho  ;  B^  and  N  topo ;  N  seen- 
dendo,  2  N  mdnio  ckorse  dUwi  e  disse  poi  ehdUbe  preao.  3  ma  measere  lo 
aoreho,  4  ma  wrcho,  5  ma  vmone  epieioaae ;  N  radice  deUumanita  e  deuer 
picUosa  U  quor,  6  ma  per  quanlo  per  quaaiUo ;  N  Et  per  (onto  se  vai  non  mi 
vcddeU,        7  N  mahbiaUdato, 

15 
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cholle  parolle,  e  lasciami  andare  libero.''     E  Ua  ghatta  disse  :  ''che 
utilita  n'are'  io?  se  io  ti  lajsciassi  e  un  altro  di  mia  giente  ti  pigli- 

10  assi,  io  non  ti  potrei  poi  attare."  Rispuoese  il  topo:  ''a  signioie 
non  mancha  chagione  ;  io  penso  che  ttu  non  ai  altro  in  chuore  che  di 
darmi  morte."  E  11a  ghatta  disse :  **  Io  che  tti  liberai  da  cchadere 
Del  fuoccho,  si  tti  libero  dell^  tua  chog^ttazione."  e  inchontanente 
gli  strinse  il  chapo  e  mangiolosL     Questo  signifiocha  quegli  huo- 

15  mini  che  ueghono  altrui  in  malle  chon  danno  o  periochollo  di  per- 
sona o  d'auere,  non  anrio  dolore  ne  chonpassione,  ma  allegrezza ;  e 
anchor  fanno  peggio,  che  talor  gli  chonfondano.  E  pero  disse  ualerio 
che  11a  dolcieza  d'essere  umano  e  pietosso  trapassa  eziaodio  i  fieri  e 
i  crudelli  ingiegni  de  harbari  e  amolliscie  i  cnidelli  oochi  de  nimicL 

20  E  notta  che  Puomo  pietosso  non  fae  malla  fine.  E  in  altro  modo 
alia  ghatta  s'asomiglia  i  crudelli  e  gli  enpi  al  diaaollo  d' inferno, 
che  ssi  allegra  quando  aede  alchmio  cadere  in  peochatto  mortale 
e  nol  lascia  pentere  e  chonfondello  quanto  puo  e  chondociello  a 
ssenpitema  morte  d' inferno. 

11. 

[It„f.  107  b;  Rj,  f.  46a] 

Della.  uolpe  et  del  ciebbio. 

Una  uolpe  quando  uide  here  un  cierbio  disse  per  beffe :  ''messere 
Io  cierbio  ualente,  le  tua  coma  ti  rendono  molto  piu  hello  e  pi»- 
ciente,  ma  11a  chortezza  della  choda  ti  fa  perdere  tua  loda.  Ma 
sse  ttu  mi  uuogli  dare  delle  tue  choma,  io  ti  daro  della  mia  choda." 
5  e  '1  cierbio  disse  :  '' io  non  uoglio  fare  dell'  altrui  farina  maccheroni  ; 
la  tua  choda  non  e  a  me  chara,  piu  amo  la  mia  laida  che  Ua  tua 
bella,  oosi  Tamo  chome  idio  la  mi  f e.  delle  mie  choma  non  uoglio 
dare  a  tte,  ch'  i'  o  da  saui  questo  uditto :  chi  schemisde  e  schemito  ; 
chossi  sarete  uoi,  madonna."  E  inchontanente  la  si  leuo  in  sole 
10  choma  e  disse:  ''non  fare  beffe  di  tuo  migliore ;  ammenda  prima 
i  detti  tuoi,  fella."     per  gran  uirtu  la  perchosse  in  terra^  didendo : 

9  N  nareu  10  N  eio  non  ;  ms  aorcho,  11  R,  no  folia ;  N  non  gU 
mamcha,  13  ms  chongittazione  ;  B^  chogiUigwne ;  N  chogiUUione  Eaig^i  ttrmae. 
14  N  mangioaelo.  15  B|  vengono  ;  N  lalind  male,  16  N  nonanno  eAo»- 
passione,  17  N  alchuna  voUa ;  N  dice  VaUriomaxmo.  18  N  etiamdio 
furiosi.  21  B|  and  N  aaaomigliano,         22  N  alehuno  chem  alUgra  de 

pecchaH  mortali.        23  ms  nolaseia,        24  R^  and  N  aepitemale. 

Title  N  gholpe,  1  R^  dUeglu  3  R^  farw.  6  ms  nonne  amme ;  ma 
jnu  anme,        8  Ri  oto  iieiUi  la  tua  choda  ate  ehio,        11  R|  t  difettiL 
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"  felsa  traditore,  la  schemitricie  rimane  ischemita.''    Qaeeto  e  scritto 
p«r  nostro  ghastighamento,  che  niuDO  non  faccia  befle  di  sao  maggi- 
ore,  ne  di  piu  forte  di  lloL     E  in  altro  modo  si  puote  intendere  che 
15    nnllo  Don  dee  oondannare,  acio  che  non  sia  condanatto. 

12. 
[Ri,  f.  46  a ;  N,  f.  88  b-89  a] 

DeLA  CHOBNAGHIA  ET  AI^TRI  VdELLJ. 

Legiesi  nelle  fanole  che  gli  ycieli  feciono  yn  choncilio,  al  qyale 
fnrono  tatti  cittati  a  vno  a  vno,  al  quale  choncilio  ciaschuno  yene 
il  meglio  che  pote  aparechiato  e  paratto.  onde  la  chomachia, 
yegiendosi  chosi  neni,  prochacio  tanto  ch'  el'  ebe  pene  di  mold 
5  ydeli,  le  piu  yare  e  le  piu  belle,  e  poi  si  trase  de  le  pene  sue,  e 
di  quelle  yaire  e  belle  si  yestie  e  adomoe  quanto  sepe  il  m^lio, 
e  andoe  al  choncilio  e  araunamento  dou'era  stata  richiesta.  I'uci- 
eli  raynatto  in  '1  choncilio  no  la  richonosieano,  ma  rafigurandola 
e  richonosiendola  ilei,  alquanti  ydelli  dele  loro  penne  sie  la  pela^ 

10  rono  tutta,  onde  11a  mison  rimase  molto  schemitta.  E  chosi 
adiuiene  a  chi  del  altrui  farina  fa  macheroni,  cioe  a  cholui  che 
della  altrui  laude  si  yeste;  e  percio  pregoti,  lettore,  che  tue  no 
ti  yesta  delle  altrui  lode,  acio  che  '1  dispogliatto  ydelo  no  sia 
ischemitto  dala  chonpagnia  degli  yciellj.     no  derchare  mai  di 

15  dipignere  il  chapo  Ban9a  la  choda,  pero  che  8an9a  finire  il  chomin- 
dare  nuode ;  e  pero  onora  chatuno  ne  grady  della  sua  bontade,  sia 
omatto  di  chostumi,  sincero  di  mente,  tenperato  de  fatti,  e  senpre 
per  bode  humano,  ayegna  che  imenbri  ne  quali  lo  giegno  piu  yale 
che  11a  bontade. 

12  B|  tradiUa ;  ms  ^oaeAormto.        13  B|  gastigoxUme, 

Title  N  Comt  la  chomacehia  si  uesH  dellaltrui  penne,  1  ^fauole  di  Isopo, 
2  N  furono  richiesti  tuUi  gli  ucceUi  come  eiUadini  eheglierano  Alquale  ehondHa 
eiaseheduno  ando  meglio  parato  en  panto  che  egli  pote.  Onde.  5  N  vcurie 
tile  piu  bdle  che  eUa  pole  avere.  6  N  vaghe.  7  N  ando  done  si  raghunava 
U  ehoncUio  ladoue  ella  era  ttaJta  richiesta  Et  easendo  raghuncUo  U  ehoneilio  gH 
aiiri  vedli,  10  N  forie  schemita  Elsimile.  12  N  atte  none  interuengha 
daJtribwre  atte  laltrui  mrtudi,  a/xio  che  come  lo  spogliato  veeello.  15  N  eotnm- 
ciaio.  17  Bj  onoratio ;  N  homaio ;  B|  eiehero ;  N  sincero.  18  B^  bode 
ax>egna  che  imenbri  (?) ;  N  booe  humano  Et  auengha  che  nemembri  (?)  piu  vaU 
ingegno  che  bontade. 
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13. 

[R„  f.  107b;  Bi,£.46b] 

Del  chauaixo  obasbo  b  del  magbo. 

Uno  chaaaUo  graaso  choreua  per  suo  diletto  in  uno  pratto  in 
qua  e  in  11a,  e  aide  on  altro  chauallo  molto  magro,  e  inchontanente 
prese  a  perchaoterlo,  e  quegli  auea  lo  dosso  rotto,  pieno  di  piaghe  ; 
si  gli  disse :  *'  oa  uia,  tomiti  d'inanzi,  ch'io  non  ti  poaso  sofferire  per 
6  la  puza  che  uiene  del  tuo  doeso/'  rispuosBe  il  chaoallo  magro  chon 
umilta  e  disse  :  *'  perche  m'ai  tu  in  odio ?  lo  fa  gia  grano  chome  to, 
ne  non  fui  pigiore  di  tte ;  mal  fai  che  mi  perchaod  e  non  ai 
miseriochordia  di  me,  pero  che  simigliante  potrebbe  anchora  interaenire 
a  tte."    lo  chauaUo  gnisso  rispuosse  chon  saperbia  e  disse  :  "  o  £asti- 

10  dioeo,  chome  se'  tta  arditto  di  faaellare,  che  ssono  chosi  forte  e 
hello/'  e  ppoi  lo  fedi  e  diegli  de  chalci  e  ochaciollo  dinanisi  da  sse. 
E  da  iai  a  pochi  di  questo  chaaallo  grasso  stando  nella  istalla,  11 
sopraaene  una  pessima  e  rea  infermitta  nel  piede,  della  qualle  lo 
suo  signiore  non  '1  pote  fare  guarire  per  alchuna  medicina,  e  oosie 

15    il  fecie  mettere  in  quelle  pratto  nel  qualle  era  istatto  il  magro  ;  nu 
ora  non  era  magro  ne  inf  ermo.   E  quando  questo  ch*  era  in  prima  grasso 
si  uide  chossi  subito  magro   e    infermo,   ebbe  grande  uerghognia 
quando  uide  P  altro  ch'era  magro  oorrere  a  llui  sano  e  grasso.     E  iL 
magro  di  prima  li  disse :  'Hu  sse  magro  e  ai  i  piedi  enfiatti ;  non  tE 

20    turbare,  stae  quanto  tu  uoi  e  mangia  di  die  e  di  notte  di  questa  erba^ 
che  tosto  sarai  guaritto  e  grasso,  e  ritomerai  alia  tua  degnitta, 
riochorderatti  della  mia  infermitta,  e  quando  se'  in  prosperitta  si 
guarda  d'auersitta."    e  dette  queste  parolle  lo  chauaUo  ch'era 
prima  magro  rittomossi  al  suo  albergho  sano  e  ghagliardo  di  chorpo-    '^ 

25    e  di  menbra,  e  '1  chauallo  grasso  rimase  nel  pratto  e  morie.     Questo      ^ 
essenpro  ci  mostra  che  niuno  dee  spregiare  lo  suo  proesimo  perche  '1 
uegha  pouero  o  in  anima  o  in  chorpo,  ma  dee  pensare  come  dicie  il 
sauio :  quello  che  siamo  noi,  fu  gia  questi ;  e  quello  ch'  e  chostoi, 
potremo  essere  noi. 

Title  Bi  Ihmo  ehavalio  grasso  et  dvno  magro.  3  ms  perchuotdlo.  6  B^ 
umUtade  perche,  7  ms  chenmu  11  B^  diehaleio.  14  B|  stare  a  gtuir 
rire.  15  B|  ^^uello  medesimo.  16  Bj  ^cuwo  e  sano.  17  ms  nZ  tUde  ; 
as  infermo  e  quando  questo  chera  in  prima  grasso  ebbe  grande ;  B^  infermo 
quando  questo  chera  inprima  grasso  e  sano  si  vide  chosi  subito  ebe  graaade,  18 
ms  oorerre  B|  ehorere,  19  B|  tZ  piede  efiaUo,  22  ms  prospera.  23  B| 
daoersita  /  e  qwmdo  se  in  medicajcie  aledevi  (7)  bonefacie  detto  questo.  28  ms 
nofugiamo  qwesto  e  quello  che  chosL 
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14. 

[B„f.  108a;  B^^f.  47a] 

Del  tobo  b  del  lione  b  del  bbcho. 

Lo  toro  avendo  gran  paura  d'nno  leone  ch'iuaiia  d'uno  monte, 
pemene  a  una  grotta  d'ono  monte  la  on*  era  uno  beocho ;  ebbe 
groeBe  parolle  cho  lloi,  e  no  Uo  lasdo  entrare.  E  llo  toro  dine : 
**  se  non  fosse  che  '1  leone  mi  cchaocia  e  mi  tiene  chosi  corto, 
5  io  ti  mortrere  quanto  sono  migliore  di  tte  ;  ma  pcrche  ml  segoisde, 
noA  aoglio  contendere  qai  teccho,  percio  che  ttenpo  e  da  a^hlaze 
a  ochi  t'affende,  e  tenpo  e  da  infigniere  di  non  uedere."  Questo 
ne  mostra  che  ssono  mo^ti  huomim  che  anno  aidire  di  chontendere 
chol    loro    nimicd    piu    forti   di    lloi    per    altri   pin   forti   di 

10  loro,  i  qualli  cholloio  molto  temono;  e  percio  ogni  aomo  dee 
temere  lo  sao  maggiore  e  a  baldanza  altmi  non  oominciare  romore. 
£  sopratatto  dobbiamo  amare  e  temere  e  onorare  lo  noetro  signiore 
idioy  onde  folle  e  chi  teme  la  pena  di  questa  oitta  che  tosto 
trapeasera,  e  non  teme  le  pene  del  inferno  che  ttatto  tenpo  deono 

16  durare.  Onde  chollui  e  da  temere  che  a  podestade  di  mettere 
Panima  e  '1  chorppo  al  fuocho  del  inferno,  e  chi  questo  fara 
benedixione  e  grazia  da  dio  aura,  perccio  che  salamone  disse  che  '1 
iimore  di  dio  e  chustodia  di  uita. 

15. 

[It„f.  108a;  Ri,  f.  47a] 

Del  lioke  b  della  uacha  e  della  pbchora  ella  chafra  e 

del  ciebbio. 

Lo  leone  e  11a  uaccha  e  11a  pechora  e  11a  chapra  andando  per 
una  grande  selua  in  chonpagnia  insieme,  si  trouarono  vn  derbio 
hello  e  grasBO,  e  llo  leone  lo  prese  e  chomincio  a  partire  e  disse: 
** la  prima  parte  e  mia,  percio  che  ssono  Be;  la  sechonda  e  mia,  percio 
5  ch'  io  chorro  piu  di  uoi ;  la  terza  piglio  per  mia  parte ;  la  quarta 
lascio,  ma  chiunque  la  torra,  si  m'ara  per  suo  nimicho  e  per  nimicho 
il  trattero."     £  chossi  ebbe  il  leone  tutto  il  derbio,  e  11a  uacha  e  11a 

Title  ms  delione ;  B^  Dvtio  toro  e  dvno  leone,  1  ms  daleone.  2  Par 
dd  monto  ove  becco,  3  B|  choUoro.  4  ms  fime,  5  B|  mosbrerty 
quanUo,  7  B|  Questo  eeenpro.  9  ms  piu  forti  diUui  per  altri  piu  forti 
dHhd  per  altri  piu  forti  di  loro,  10  ms  temo ;  ms  ongniwno.  14  ms 
teme  delchoee  delof^emo. 

Htle  ms  Delione.  3  B|  chomiciollo.  6  B,  tora  mora.  7  B|  traterey ; 
ms  eaUa  uaeha  eaUa  peeehora  ealla  ehapra  non  eboro. 
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pechora  e  11a  chapra  non  eboro  niente.  Queeto  e  detto  a  noBtro 
ghastighamento,  che  amicho  ch'e  xnaggiore  uaole  eBsere  a  tattore ; 

10  amor  baasa  e  dispone,  e  parte  chome  il  leone.  E  pero  non  ci  dobiamo 
achonpagniare  chon  piu  possenti  di  noi,  che  yer  auentura  piglierebe 
la  sua  parte  e  la  nostra  di  do  che  fosse  insieme  aquistato.  e  spirita- 
almente  dobiamo  intendere  che  niano  non  dee  aaere  chonpagnia  chol 
diauollo,  ch'  egli  ci  torebbe  Tanima  e  '1  chorpo  e  '1  mondo  e  11a 

15  moneta ;  ma  chon  dio  dobiamo  auere  chonpagnia,  lo  qoale  non  ruba 
ma  dona  a  daschono  benifido  abondeaolmente  e  non  rinproaera. 

16. 
[E,,  f.  108  a-b;  Rj,  f.  47  b.] 

Del  PAJ9T0RE  E  DEL  8SKPENTK. 

Uno  pastore  dormiua  in  uno  chanpo  e  uno  serpente  gli  s'auolsse 
alia  ghola  e  tutto  si  lo  cinse  choUa  sua  choda ;  e  quando  il  pastore 
si  nolle  leuare,  non  potea,  e  M  serpente  disse  :  '^se  ttu  uuogli  oiuere 
non  ti  leuare. ''  e  '1  pastore  nonne  auea  ardire  di  toochare  il  s«p- 
5  pente  chon  mano,  e  no  llo  potea  perchuotere  chol  bestone  ch'auea 
allatto,  perche  era  in  sua  podesta  e  faciea  quelle  che  '1  serpente 
didea,  e  non  si  mouea  ma  staua  mansuetto  chome  la  quaglia  sotto 
lo  sparuiere  e  chome  lo  grue  sotto  il  falchone,  e  preghaua  infra  '1 
sno  chuore  il  signiore  idio,  che  auesse  miserichordia  di  lui,  e  oche 

10  llo  diliberasse  di  maluagia  morte.  £  infra  tanto  il  serpente  uide 
la  rana  che  uenia  inuerso  di  lui ;  allora  inchontanente  si  leao  e 
isuolsed  dal  chollo  al  pastore  e  uenne  alia  rana  per  manicharia. 
E  '1  pastore,  aedendoei  dispaociato,  si  dirizo  susso  in  piede  e  preee 
il  bastone  ch'era  in  terra  e  diede  al  serpente  vn  grande  cholpo 

15  sicche  quasi  non  si  potea  muouere;  e  '1  serpente  dine:  ''pastore, 
pastore,  che  e  qnello  che  tu  ai  fatto  chontra  di  me,  che  m'ai  quasi 
morto,  ed  io  istetti  sopra  di  tte  e  non  ti  uoUi  yoddere,  anzi  ebbi 
piatta  e  merde  di  te ;  ma  ss'io  ti  trouerro  piu  dormire,  ghuarda 
ch'io  non  ti  renda  il  guidardone.''     disse  il  pastore:    '' quegli  e 

20    nimicho  di  sse  medesimo  che  perdona  la  morte  al  nimiccho  suo.'' 

9  B^  gastigagione  wU  esaere  cUuUore, 

Title  B|  Dvno  pastore  et  dvno  serpente.  1  N  dormendo  in  un  praio,  4  B| 
ardimenio,  5  ms  chdUiuea.  6  ms  chonma  ;  N  sotto  laforpa  del  serpaUe, 
8  N  sparuiere  Enel  suo  quore  preghava  iddio,  10  N  sehapasse  da  mala, 
10  N  and  B|  vide  venire  verso  se  vTia  grande  rana.  13  N  isudhtppaio  si  rifo, 
14  N  battachiata^  16  N  0 paMore oche  e;  ma  chenmai.  18  B| piata e miseri' 
ehordia ;  N piu adormiire,  ghuardati  dame  eheio  ti  render o  U smile. 
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allora  abo  il  bastone  e  uocisse  inchontanente  U  serpente.  Qaesto 
esenpro  dona  amaestramento  che  qnando  il  sauio  haomo  vede  che 
Don  si  possa  uendichare  del  nimicho  suo,  m  dee  atendere  e  ghoar- 
dare  tenppo  e  laogho,  aicche  possa  uinciere  il  nimiocho  sao  chon 

25  sicharta  di  se  medesimo.  Onde  salamone  diase :  tenpo  e  da  parlare, 
tenpo  e  da  taciere,  tenpo  e  da  chacciare,  tenpo  e  da  fuggire,  tenpo 
e  da  uendichare  a  ochi  tti  ofende,  tenpo  e  da  infigniere  e  di  non 
nedere.  E  pero  cholui  ch'e  sauio  atende  a  guardare  suo  luogho  e 
tenpo,  ma  '1  folle  non  guarda  stagione ;  ma  spiritualmente  douette 

30    sapere  che   11a  piu  nobille  chosa  e  gienerazione  di   uendetta  che 
Phuomo  possa  fare,  si  e  di  p«rdonare  quando  Puomo  ae  fona  e  possa 
di  potersi  uendichare. 
flniscie  Ilibro  della  natura  degli  animali  deo  grazias  amen :  — 

21  ms  ueddelo.  23  ms  suoen,  25  ms  tenpo  .e.  da  parlare  tenpo  .e.  da 
parlare.  Explicit  lacking  in  Bj ;  N  Lous  deo  Ad%  primo  di  Maar^  1489* 
Fwito  e  Kbro  degli  ammali  chiamato    Fiore  di  virtu  maggiore. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FABLES. 

1. 

Like  most  of  the  fables  in  the  collection,  this  one  is  in  Ham  (No.  10  : 
UnuB  piseator  piacabat  .  .  . )  ;  and  like  the  rest  of  the  first  six,  it  is  also  in 
Avianus,  No.  20.     Greek  versions  are  known :  Babrius,  No.  6 ;  FabuUe 

I 

.^tBopiecR  OoUeetcej  ed.  Halm,  No.  28.  From  Avianus  it  was  taken  by 
Steinhowel,  and  from  him  through  a  French  translation  by  Gaxton 
(Avian.  16)  ;  see  SteinhoweP s  ./£bop,  ed.  Oesterley,  1873,  and  J.  Jacobs, 
The  Fables  ofJEsop  as  printed  by  OaxUm  in  1484,  London,  1889.  La  Fon- 
taine has  the  fable  (v,  3)  ;  for  many  more  references  and  parallels  see 
Jacobs,  op.  et^  /  La  Fontaine,  CEuvrea,  ed.  Begnier,  Paris,  1883,  voL  i,  p. 
372 ;  Bobert,  FabUa  inidiUs  et  fables  de  La  Fontaine,  Paris,  1825,  i,  309  ; 
Hervieux,  Fabtdistes  Latins,  vol.  m. 

2. 

Ham  11 :  Quatuor  grandes  et  fortes  tauri  iurauerunt  .  .  .  Avianus  18, 
Babrius  44,  Halm  394,  Steinhowel,  eta,  Av.  14.  Cf.  La  Fontaine's  Le 
Vieillard  et  ses  enfants  (livre  iv,  fable  18} ;  Begnier,  i,  335,  Bobert,  i,  288. 

3. 

Ham  12,  Avianus  16  (cf.  19),  La  Fontaine,  i,  22  ;  see  notes  of  Begnier 
and  Bobert  in  editions  cited. 
Line  15.     Meaning? 
18-25.     On  Lucifer  and  his  fall,  and  on  pride  as  the  root  of  all  sin,  cf. 
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in  the  bestiaiy  the  chapter  lupo  (G-W,  pp.  85,  320).  For  farther  lefer- 
enoes  see  Moore,  Studies  in  DamU^  wound  mriu^  Oxford,  1899,  pp.  185  fl., 
268.  Cf.  iBoiah  xiv,  12 ;  Luke  x,  18  ;  Dante,  Ii^erno  zxxiv,  34  ff.,  Pwrg, 
zn,  25  ff. 

26.    Luke  ziv,   11 :  Qmnis  qui  se  exaltat,   homiliahitor,  et  qoi  ae 
humiliat,  exaltabitnr.    CL  Luke  zym,  14  ;  MaiL  zzm,  12. 


Ham  13 :  Una  eapra  poKthai  in  %mo  alio  monU  .  .  .  Ayianus  has  two 
&bleB  similar  to  this :  no.  26  (Steinhdwel  Av.  19),  CbpeUa  ei  Lv^  and  no. 
42  (Steinh.  Av.  27),  LwpuA  et  Haedus.  In  the  former,  the  lion  sees  the 
goat  grazing  on  a  high  rock,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to  come  down  below 
where  the  eating  is  better ;  in  the  second,  the  wolf  tries  to  get  the  kid  out 
of  the  city  into  the  fields.  The  original  of  Ham  and  the  Italian  texts  was 
perhaps  a  combination  of  these  two.  A  closer  parallel  is  found  in  a  Gte^ 
fable.  Halm  No.  270,  where  the  wolf  invites  the  goat  to  come  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  goat  replies,  ''  You  do  not  call  me  that  1  may  find 
food  for  myself,  but  that  I  may  furnish  it  to  you."  Of.  the  somewhit 
different  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  iv,  15,  which  is  a  descendant  from  Bomulus 
(ed.  Oesterley,  n,  10 ;  Steinhdwel,  n,  9).  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing here  the  charming  story  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  La  CKtvre  de  M,  Segum 
{LeUres  de  mon  moulin), 

8.    From  Oyid ;  cf .  Frati,  Bieerche  ml  Fiore  di  Virti^  p.  354. 


Ham  14 :  Quidam  uUanus  ducd>ai  earrum  mitim  .  .  .  Avianus  32  :  Ruttieui 
et  HerctUes.  Also  in  Greek  (Halm  81 ;  Babrius  20).  Of.  La  Fontaine, 
Ylf  IS:  Le  Chartier  embourbL 

13.     The  reference  to  St  Paul  is  to  the  following  passage,  n  Thete,  iii^ 
11-12  :  Audiuimus  enim  inter  vos  quosdam  ambulare  inquiete,  nihil  o] 
rantes,  sed  curiose  agentes.     lis  autem,  qui  eiusmodi  sunt,  denuntiamus, 
obsecramus  in  Domino  lesu  Ohristo :  ut  cum  silentio  operantes,  suum 
manducent. 

Pad  quotes  a  different  passage  ( MaU,  x,  22) :  Si  como  dize  lo  vanzelio :  ^ 
Qui  perBevarit  usque  in  finem,  ic  salus  erit 

6. 

Ham  15 :  Cficada  itenit  ad  formicam  in  yeme.  et  dijeit  ad  earn,  da  mieki 
de  gratno  tua,  quiafamem  paeior.  Tune  formica  dixit .  .  .  tu  ianiwn  eantatH 
in  estate,  modo  uade  aaltare  .  .  .  The  fable  is  in  Avianus,  Na  34 ;  but  as 
it  occurs  in  numerous  collections  there  is  no  reason  for  deriving  the  Italian 
version  (or  Ham)  from  Avianus,  as  it  comes  at  the  end  o!  the  group  which 
is  so  derived.  There  are  several  Greek  versions, — Halm  401, 401  b,  295 ; 
Babrius  137 ;  the  fable  is  not  in  Phsedrus  or  Walter  of  England,  bat  it  is  in 
Bomulus  (ed.  Oesterley,  Berlin,  1870,  iv,  19 ;  Steinhdwel,  OaxtoD,  iv,  17 ; 
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8. 

Excepting  the  Latin  version  in  Ham,  no  source  or  parallel  has  yet  been 
found  for  this  curious  tale,  which  is  hardly  a  fable.  It  is  the  longest  of  the 
sixteen,  even  without  the  excessively  long  moral  of  R  and  N  ;  in  P^,  Pad 
and  Ham  the  moral  is  reduced  to  a  few  lines.  The  b^^inning  and  end  in 
Ham  (No.  39): 

Crudelis  latro  absconsus  manebat  in  via,  et  expoliabat 
quos  poterat  aprehendere  .  .  .  Hec  fabula  significat 
quod  iUi  qui  faciunt  malum  aliis,  multociens  cadunt 
in  magnum  periculum,  et  iam  aliquando  sunt  mortuL 

Apparent  traces  of  rhyme  may  be  noticed  in  lines  17-21. 

9.  I  have  not  traced  the  origin  of  the  proverbial  saying :  Qui  verum 
dieit  non  lahorat ;  it  does  not  occur  in  Ham  or  Pad.  Notice  that  it  is  trans- 
lated in  N  ;  and  in  the  form  there  used  :  Chi  dice  il  vero  non  i^qffatieoy  it  is 
given  by  Giusti,  Proverbi  Toscaniy  Firenze,  1853,  p.  298.  For  the  general 
idea,  cf.  Sophocles,  Antigone^  v.  1195. 

12.  Cf.  Ham :  die  michi  quot  dies  mansisti.  Et  latro  liabitauerit  ibi 
per  tres  annos.    sed  falax  dixit  illic  mansisse  per  decem  dies. 

46.  The  story  of  Perillus  and  Phalaris  is,  in  fact,  told  by  Ovid,  An 
Amatorioy  i,  653-6 : 

Et  Phalaris  tauro  violenti  membra  Perilli 
Torruit :  infelix  imbuit  auctor  opus. 
Justus  uterque  fuit :  neque  enim  lex  squior  ulla, 
Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

But  the  Italian  version  doubtless  comes  from  the  Oesta  JRomanonan,  (ed. 
Oesterley,  Berlin,  1872,  No.  48);  cf.  the  following  with  lines  61-4  of  the 
Italian:  ''quod  michi  crudeli  crudelior  obtulisti,  nulla  enim  equior  rado 
est,  quam  necis  artifids  arte  perire  sua,  ut  dicit  Ovidius." 

72.     This  story,  also,  probably  comes  from  the  Oesta  JSomcmomm,  Ni 
146:  ''Eefert  Augustinus  in  de  dvitate  dd  quod  Dyonides  pirata  gali 
una  longo  tempore,"  eta     In  the  de  Civ,  Ddy  lib.  iv,  cap.  4,  the  versioi 
is  very  short,  and  the  name  of  the  pirate  is  not  mentioned.     In  the 
di  Virtil  the  story  is  quoted  from  the  Storie  Bomane  ;  cf.  Frati,  Iticerche 
F.  di  F.,  pp.  413-5. 

127.     Matt.  XI,  15  :  Qui  habet  aures  audiendi,  audiat. 

9. 

Ham  40  (very  short);  Phsedrus,  i,  24,  i2ana  rwpia,  el  Boa ;  Bomulus,  n, 
21  (ed.  Oesterley),  n,  20  (Steinhowel) ;  La  Fontaine,  i,  3 ;  Halm,  No.  84  ^ 
Babrius,  28 ;  Uno  da  Siena,  41  ;  ed.  Ghivizzani,  40. 

10.  Cf.  La  Fontaine : 
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Le  monde  est  plein  de  gens  qui  ne  sont  pas  plus  sages : 
Tout  bourgeois  veut  bAtir  oomme  les  grands  seigneurs, 

Tout  petit  prince  a  des  ambassadeun, 

Tout  marquis  veut  avoir  des  pages. 

12.    Cf.  fable  3,  and  notes ;  also  Pad,  G-W,  p.  70. 

10. 

Ham  41 :  BtUua  cvm  uellet  desetndere  per  eaienam  .  .  .  The  nearest  parallel 
is  a  fable  by  Odo  of  Cheriton  (in  Hervieux,  Fabulislea  LcUtnSf  vol.  iv  (1896), 
p.  227,  No.  56) :  the  mouse  falls  into  a  pot  of  wine,  and  is  rescued  by  the 
cat,  promising  to  come  when  called ;  but  when  the  cat  calls,  the  mouse 
refuses  to  come  out  of  her  hole. 

11. 

Ham  43 :  UvlpU  cum  uideret  eeruum  dixit .  .  .  No  other  exact  parallel 
has  been  found,  but  a  very  similar  fable  is  that  of  the  Ape  and  the  Fox, — 
Somulus,  m,  17  (Oesterley  and  Steinhowel)  and  its  descendants,  e.  g,j 
Marie  de  France,  28.  Several  Italian  versions  (from  Marie:  ed.  Rigoli 
and  ed.  Brush,  34 ;  from  Walter  of  England :  ed.  Ghivizzani,  No.  56 ; 
Uno  da  Siena,  56 ;  verse  translation,  ed.  Monaci,  1892,  No.  16).  Old 
French  versions  published  by  Martin,  Eine  Renartfabd,  in  Zeiia.  f.  IL  P,j 
Yi,  347,  and  Bobert,  op.  eie.,  n,  476.  With  the  ending  of  this  fable, — the 
stag  tosses  the  fox  on  his  horns — compare  fable  7,  where  the  stag  attempts 
to  treat  the  wolf  in  the  same  way. 

12. 

For  references  on  this  fable,  see  the  article  already  cited :  K.  McKenzie, 
A  Sonnel  aacribed  to  Chiaro  Dcaxmzati  and  iti  pUsce  in  Fable  Liieraiure  ( 1898), 
where,  however,  this  Italian  version  is  not  mentioned ;  and  cf.  Wamke, 
Die  Qudlen  dee  Eeope  der  Marie  de  France^  No.  67,  in  FeetgahefSr  H.  Suehier^ 
Halle,  1900.  There  are  two  Italian  versions  from  Walter  of  England  ( ed. 
Ghivizzani,  No.  36 ;  Uno  da  Siena,  No.  36),  but  the  fable  is  not  included 
in  the  translation  from  Marie  de  France.  The  other  early  Italian  versions 
belong  to  the  popular  type  as  distinguished  from  that  in  Walter  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  descendants  from  Phsedrus  (e.  ^.,  La  Fontaine,  iv,  9); 
they  are,  first,  the  prose  text  now  published  ;  next,  the  sonnet  of  Chiaro  ; 
a  little  poem  of  twenty-four  lines  ascribed  to  Dante  (first  published  by  F. 
Hedi,  Baceo  in  Toacana^  1685,  p.  104): 

Quando  il  consiglio  degli  augei  si  tenne ; 

mnd,  finally,  a  prose  version  in  Venetian  dialect  ( Trattati  reUgiody  ed.Ulrich, 
^o.  36  ;  also  in  Romanioy  xni,  47).  The  nearest  Latin  versions  are  per- 
liaps  those  of  Odo  of  Cheriton  (Hervieux,  Fab,  UU,f  iv.  No.  3)  and  of  an 
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anonjmous  collection  derived  from  Tarious  souzoeB  (Hervieoz,  op.  dL^  toL 
n,  2«  Wtion,  1894,  p.  603).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  N  (line  1)  ascribes 
the  fable  to  JSsop ;  bat  this  is  of  little  use  in  trying  to  determine  what 
medieval  collection  was  the  sooroe.  The  fact  that  the  crow  pots  aside 
its  own  feathers  suggests  the  groap  of  versions  represented  by  Marie  de 
France. 

11.    The  expression  fare  delT  aUrvi  farina  maecheroni  occois  in  fable  11, 
line  6.    Farina  propria  is  a  proverbial  expression. 

18.    Proper  reading? 

13. 

Ham  44.    No  other  parallel  found.    CL  an  Indian  tale  of  a  fiit  cow  tnd         I  f 
a  lean  cow  in  Dubois,  Pantcha-tanUra,  p.  166 ;  Benfej,  PantKhatantra,  i,  387.  I  ,^ 

14. 
No  parallel  found. 
,7.    Of.  fable  16,  line  25,  and  notes. 
15.    Cf.  Luke,  xn,  5. 
17.    iVov.,  X,  27 :  Timor  Domini  apponet  dies. 

15. 

Ham  19.    There  is  nothing  in  this  version  of  the  familiar  fable  of    ^"^Tf 
Lion's  share  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  descendant^    ^^ 
Fh»drus  (Bomulus,  Walter,  Uno  da  Siena,  etc,  No.  6).    On  an  unp^ 
lished  Italian  sonnet. 

La  pechora  ella  chapra  ooUa  vaccha, 

cf.  K.  McEenzie,  in  Modern  Philology^  April,  1904.    On  the  faUe  in 
eral,  see  E.  G^rski,  Die  Fabel  vom  LotoenantheHf  Berlin,  1888,  and 
LcB  Sources  du  Roman  de  Renari^  pp.  124  fiL 

16. 

No  exact  parallel  found.     In  Qesla  Bomanorum^  No.  99,  a  man  savefr^    ^^^ 
serpent  from  a  poisonous  toad,  and  is  bitten  by  the  toad ;  later  the 
sucks  out  the  poison  and  cures  the  man. 

25.    EceleaiasUSf  in,  1-^  ;  especially : 

(3)  Tempus  ocddendi,  et  tempus  sanandL 

(6)  Tempus  custodiendi,  et  tempus  abjiciendL 

(7)  Tempus  sdndendi,  et  tempus  consuendL 
Tempus  taoendi,  et  tempus  loquendl. 

(8)  Tempus  dilectionis,  et  tempus  odiL 

CL  fable  14,  line  7 ;  and  a  sonnet  ascribed  to  King  Enzo  {PoeH  cEel 
Seeohf  l,  177 ;  translated  by  Bossetti,  DanU  and  kia  Ctrele),  of  which  tim^ 
first  eight  lines  read : 
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Tempo  yien  di  nlire  e  di  aoendere 
£  tempo  d  di  parlaie  e  di  taoere^ 
£  tempo  di  aaooltare  e  d^impreoderei 
Tempo  di  molte  oose  proyederey 
£  tempo  d  di  vegghiare  e  d'offenderei 
£  tempo  di  minacoe  non  temere, 
£  tempo  d  d'ubbidire  e  riprendere 
£  tempo  d  d'infinger  Don  yedeie. 


As  to  the  sources  of  the  fables  as  a  collection,  five  or  six 
of  them  are  seen  to  come  fix>m  Avianus,  the  rest  from  various 
sources,  some  of  which  are  at  present  unknown. 

Kenneth  McKenzie. 
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Xni.— THE  SYNTAX  OP  ANTOINE  DE  LA  SALE. 

The  chief  prose  works  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France, 

1>7  common  consent,  are  the  long  pseudo-chivahic  romance 

entitled  Le  Petit  Jehan  de  Samtriy  the  satire  on  women  called 

J^  Quinze  Joyea  de  Mariage  and  the  collection  of  tales  known 

^s  Lea  Cent  NouveHea  Nouvellea.    The  author  of  the  first  work 

^one  names  himself:  it  is  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  a  native  of 

I^rovence,  known  also  as  the  author  of  several  didactic  works, 

JLa  Salade,  La  Sathy  Le  lUconfort,  etc.     The  author  of  the 

Quinze  Joyea  has  hidden  his  identity  in  a  riddle  which  has 

not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.     Not  even  a  hint  as 

to  the  author  or  editor  of  the  Cent  Nouvellea  is  contained  in 

the  manuscript.     Led  astray  by  an  erroneous  interpretation 

of  the  riddle,  Pettier  in  1830  ascribed  the  Quinze  Joyea  to 

Ija  Sale.     Le  Soux  de  Lincy  did  the  same  for  the  Cent 

Nouvellea^  in  1841.     The  first  scientific  attempt  to  prove 

these  ascriptions  was  made  by  L.  Stem  in  1870.^     Stem 

sought  to  establish  La  Sale's  authorship  of  the  Cent  Nouvellea 

by  a  comparison  of  certain  details  of  style  and  by  the  fiict, 

^  Versuch  uber  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  in  Archiv  Jur  das  Stvdium  der  neueren 
Spraehen,  XLVi,  113-218. 
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noticed  more  in  detail  later,  that  a  "  conte ''  addressed  to 
Sale  appears  as  one  of  the  hundred  tales.  This  was  foUowedfc^ 
immediately  by  the  paper  of  E.  Grossart,^  which  gave  special^^ 
attention  to  the  Quinze  Joyes,  Gossart^  showed  that  La 
Sale,  in  La  Salle  and  in  Saintr^y  had  made  use  of  St.  Jerome's 
paraphrase  of  Theophrastus,  also  cited  in  the  prologue  of  the 
Quinze  Joyes,  However,  as  M.  Raynaud  has  pointed  out,* 
this  epistle  of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Valerius,  also  cited  in 
the  Quinze  Joyes,  was  the  chief  source  of  most  of  the  dia- 
tribes against  marriage  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  conclusions  of  Stem  and  Gossart  were  accepted  un- 
conditionally by  most  succeeding  writers,  as  for  example  by 
Gaston  Paris,*  Lanson,  *  Suchier-Birch-Hirschfeld,®  Petit  de 
JuUeville^  and  others.  Gr5ber®  alone  denied  La  Sale's 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Cent  Nouvelles;  he  is  more 
inclined  to  admit  that  of  the  Quinze  JoyeSy  but  is  not  fully 
convinced  even  of  this. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  question  of  the  authorship 
of  these  has  again  come  to  the  fore.  M.  Joseph  N^ve,  in 
an  exhaustive  work  on  La  Sale,^  denies  his  right  to  be  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  two  disputed  works.  Nave's 
conclusions  have  been  accepted,  fully  by  Professor  Foerster," 
partially  by  M.  Raynaud.^^     The  latter  still  clings  to  La 

'^Aiiioine  de  la  SalUy  m  Vie  et  ses  Oeutres  iniditesj  Bibliophile  hdge^  6®  ann^e 
(1871),  pp.  1-17,  46-56,  77-88;  reprinted  and  enlarged  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  Bnixelles,  1902. 

'Pp.  83 ff.  ^Romania,  xxxin,  107. 

*  La  Poesie  du  moyen  dge,  2®  s^rie,  p.  254 ;  Primer  of  MedicevcU  Frtnek 
Literalurey  138. 

^Histoire  de  la  litthaiure  fraTi/^ise,  1896,  pp.  166-167. 

*  Oeschichte  der  franzosiaehen  LiUeratWf  pp.  262-63. 
^  Hi»toire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  lUtSraiurefranfaiseSf  u,  pp.  394-97. 

*  Crrundrissj  n,  1,  1162-64. 

^Antoiiie  de  la  Salle,  sa  vie  et  ses  ouvrageSy  Paris  et  Bruxelles,  1902. 
^^  lAtteraturbUUlfiir  gennan,  und  roman,  Philologiey  1903,  col.  402  ff. 
"Xoc  cit,f  pp.  107  ff. 
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Salens  authorship  of  the  Cent  NouveUea,  The  decisive  argu- 
ment^ for  him,  is  the  fact  that  the  story  of  Floridam  d  Elvidey 
addressed  by  Basse  de  Brunhamel  to  La  Sale,  is  reproduced 
as  the  98th  Nouvelle,  under  the  name  oiUAdeur.  This 
coincidence  was  first  pointed  out  by  Stem.^  It  is  not  con- 
sidered final  by  N^ve,  Gr5ber,  or  Foerster.  The  Quinze 
Joyes  and  its  author  have  also  been  discussed  by  the  anony- 
mous author  oi  Une&iigme  cPhistoire  lUUraire,^  who  likewise 
rejects  La  Sale's  claims  and  propounds  a  new  solution  of  the 
riddle.  For  him  the  person  concealed  in  the  rebus  is 
the  Abbot  Pierre  II  of  Samer  (1377)  and  the  date  of  the 
work  must  consequently  be  set  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  These  conclusions  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  or 
accepted.'  The  question,  then,  remains  undecided,  at  least 
till  the  appearance  of  the  more  exhaustive  studies  promised 
us  by  Foerster  and  Soderhjelm.* 

The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  compare,  more 
or  less  exhaustively,  the  syntax  of  the  three  works  under 
consideration.  The  treatise  does  not  aspire  to  be  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  syntax  of  these  works,  but  simply  of  those 
features  which  offer  most  interest  in  a  comparative  study.  I 
trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  students 
of  the  historical  grammar  of  the  Middle  French  period. 
The  Syntax  of  the  Cent  Nouvelles  has  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  study  by  J.  Ulrich  Schmidt ;  *  in  most 
cases  I  have  accepted  his  results,  so  far  as  they  go.  For 
Saintri  and  the  Quinze  Joyes,  I  have  made  a  copious  col- 
lection and  classification  of  the  chief  syntactical  phenomena. 

^Loc  cU,y  pp.  149  ff. 

'Paris,  1903.  Cf.  the  reviews  by  Foerster,  loc  ciLy  ooL  406,  and  by  J. 
B^er,  Romania,  xxxm,  pp.  438  ft. 

'See  especially  Foerster' s  long  article,  already  cited. 

*  Cf .  AnUnne  de  la  Sale  et  la  Ugende  du  Tannhduaery  Mhnoirea  de  la  SocUti 
nio-pkUologique  d  HeUingfom,  XI,  101  ff. 

^  See  list  of  works  consulted. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have  often  adduced  the  results 
of  similar  investigations  of  other  writers  of  the  period^  espe- 
cially Deschamps,  Alain  Chartier,  and  Commines. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not  possess  as  yet  a  trust- 
worthy critical  text  of  SaintrS  and  the  Quime  Joyes.  Hell^ny's 
edition  of  Sairdriy  which  I  have  employed,  is  a  mere  reprint 
of  that  of  Guichard  ^  (1843).  It  is  based  mainly  on  a  single 
manuscript/  corrected  occasionally  by  two  of  another  family.* 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a  criti- 
cal text  would  seriously  affect  the  results.  The  variants 
given  by  M.  Saynaud^  consist  mainly  in  the  addition  or 
omission  of  words  or  phrases  which  do  not  alter  the  con- 
struction. Moreover,  the  manuscript  /  represents  one  of 
La  Sale's  latest  revisions,  only  two  others  ((?  and  H)  being 
posterior  to  it.  Jannet's  edition  of  the  Quime  Joyes  is  based 
likewise  on  a  single  manuscript,  that  of  Eouen  (dated  1464). 
Jannef  s  text  is  faulty  in  a  few  passages.  As,  however,  the 
three  known  manuscripts,^  according  to  Professor  Foerster,* 
are  simply  copies  of  a  single  original,  it  is  probable  that  here 
also  the  establishment  of  a  critical  text  would  not  seriously 
invalidate  my  results.^  Wright's  text  of  the  Ceird  Nouvelles 
is  based  on  the  single  known  manuscript  and  is  generally 

^Cf.  the  remarks  of  M.  Baynaud,  Romania,  xxxi,  532,  n.,  544. 

*M8.  I  (Raynaud),  B.  N.  Fr.  1506,  dated  1459. 

'Baynaud,  loc,  at,  544 ff. 

♦Iroc.  dL,  538 £f. 

*Bouen,  Chantilly,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

^Loe,  ciLf  col.  408. 

^  I  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  recent  dissertations  of 
Soelter  (Greifswald,  1902)  and  Dressier  (Greifswald,  1903)  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Chantilly  MSS.  respectively.  I  have,  however,  partly  com- 
pared the  text  of  the  Jannet  edition  with  that  of  the  editio  princepsy  lately 
reprinted  by  Heuckenkamp  (Halle,  1901).  The  latter  text  is  much 
shortened  and  somewhat  rejuvenated  {que  que  becomes  qtu>i  que,  prepoeition 
o  omitted,  more  frequent  use  of  the  subject-pronoun,  etc),  but  otherwise 
the  syntactical  peculiarities  established  for  the  Jannet  text  hold  good  for 
it  also. 
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considered  trustworthy.  Doubtless  a  critical  revision  of  all 
three  texts  would  produce  some  modifications  of  the  details 
of  the  syntax;  but  I  believe  that  the  chief  differences  in 
construction  established  by  these  comparisons  would  persist. 

The  Definite  Abticle.^ 

The  use  of  the  definite  article  was  notably  extended  in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  But  usage  was  still  very 
loose  and  variable,  so  that  we  may  expect  a  marked  but 
hardly  constant  difference  in  the  prose  of  the  period.  Such 
is  the  case  in  the  works  under  consideration.  The  propor- 
tion ^  (compared  to  present  usage)  of  use  to  omission  of  the 
article  is  in  P,  4  : 1 ;  in  Q,  5  : 1 ;  but  in  C,  7  : 1.*  The 
higher  proportion  of  omission  in  P  is  due  to  the  frequent 
lack  of  the  article  with  definite  concrete  nouns,  determined 
in  the  sentence,*  as,  for  example :  P,  170,  lea  aultrea  dames 
d,  damoyseUea  prindrent  aiLsai  chevcUiers  et  escuyers  qui  estoyent 
venua  avecques  luy;  308,  tard  que  destriers  peare/nt  oiler;  411, 
lors  veissiez  dames  et  moynnes  de  trembler;  cf.  also  101,  152, 
200,  247,  267,  308,  359,  395,  etc. 

I  have  noted  but  one  similar  example  in  Q :  9,  lors 
regarde  Ueu  et  temps  et  heure  de  parler  de  la  m^atiere.  In  C 
such  constructions  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  P,  occur- 
ring only  in  lively  narration  with  an  historical  infinitive.* 

^  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  henceforth  all  syntactical  studies  should  adopt 
the  divisions  of  Meyer-Lubke  in  volume  m  of  the  Bomaniaehe  Qrammatik, 
If,  in  this  paper,  I  have  followed  the  older  grouping  hy  parts  of  speech,  it 
has  been  solely  for  convenience  of  reference  to  the  preceding  study  by 
Schmidt 

«a.  M-L.,  SS  142-190;  Gellrich,  pp.  63-6L 

'  In  cases  of  enumeration,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  length  of 
the  three  wotIcs,  which  are  of  the  same  format  P  contains  430  pages, 
Q  146,  C  549.  «  Schmidt,  page  1. 

*A  construction  oonmion  in  O.  F. ;  cf.  Tobler,  KB.,  n,  96fl. 

•  For  examples,  see  Schmidt,  4. 
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Before  abstract  nouns  ^  the  omission  of  the  article  is  quite 
general  in  all  three  works.  In  Q,  however,  more  examples 
of  the  modem  usage  are  found  than  in  P  or  C.  Thus  in  Q 
I  have  counted  29  examples  of  abstracts  without  the  article 
to  13  with  it;  the  proportion  is  thus  approximately  2:1. 
In  P  (first  60  pages)  a  count  gave  59  examples  of  omission 
to  5  of  use,  or  approximately  11:1.  In  C  no  examples  with 
the  article  are  given  by  Schmidt.*  The  syntax  of  P  and  C 
here  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Chartier.' 

Proper  nouns  of  any  kind  are  so  rare,  especially  in  Q, 
that  a  definite  comparison  cannot  be  made.  Note  however 
the  following:  P,  4,  en  Brebant;  301,  six  provinces,  c^est 
cLSsavoir,  Judie,  Persie,  Sirie,  Egypte,  Surie,  et  Asie; — Q,  2, 
dont  admnt  qae  Ftan/cejvi  la  plus  noble  terre  du  monde.  But, 
P,  306,  la  grant  Hermeme ;  429,  sur  le  Rosne.  For  C,  see 
Schmidt,  pp.  3,  4. 

With  nouns  denoting  divisions  of  time,*  to  which  may  be 
added  words  like  messe,  v^reSy  the  variation  is  constant  in 
P  and  Q:  P,  60,  Karesme^  Pasquesj  Noel;  64,  oyez  messe; 
74,  pour  estre  dimenche  ainsijoly  ;  354,  vespres  commencerent 
d  sonner  ; — Q,  24,  wne  heure  ou  deux  de  nuit ;  43,  jusques  A 
matin.  But,  P,  65,  kb  messe  ouyr;  T^,  jusques  au  dimenche; 
108,  leprintemps;  139,  la  mvnvyt; — Q,  26,  de  taute  la  nuit; 
43,  jusques  au  maiin  ;  101,  le  samedi. 

With  attributive  tout.  Urns,  an  enumeration  of  the  examples 
in  the  first  100  pages  of  P  and  Q  gave  the  following  result : 
P,  21  cases  of  omission  to  14  of  use;  Q,  15  cases  of 
omission  to  19  of  use.  In  C  (see  Schmidt,  4)  the  modem 
usage  predominates,  though  many  examples  of  omission  occur. 

Contrary  to  the  modern  rale,  in  P  and  C  the  article  is 
regularly  employed  with  a  cardinal  number,  denoting  a  part 
of  a  larger  number,  expressed  or  understood :  *  P,  57,  les 

»a.  M.-L.,  §  151.  *a.  M.-L.,  §  149. 

'  Page  3.  6  a.  Diez,  792. 

»a.  Eder,  15  £f. 
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With  td  (100  pages);  P  uses  the  article  4  times,  omits  it 
7  times ;  Q  uses  it  twice,  omits  it  14  times.  But  in  C^  the 
modem  usage  is  predominant.  As  examples  of  the  omission 
of  the  indefinite  article  with  si,  tel,  autre,  are  still  common 
in  the  seventeenth  century,*  no  great  weight  can  be  ascribed 
to  these  comparisons. 

The  old  plural  of  the  indefinite  article  *  occurs  rarely  in 
each  of  our  works :  P,  81,  C6»  chausaes  d'eacarlate  et  unea 
avitres  de  brunette  fine;  195,  unes  tree  belles  heurea  (=  litrre 
d'heures) ;  245,  unes  ires  cleres  et  rduysantes  bardes;  422, 
v/nes  lettres; — ^Q,  34,  unes  botes,  v/ngs  esperons,  unes  vieUles 
b(yuges;  127,  ungs  sanglons.     C*  has  5  examples. 

The  Partitive  Article.* 

The  so-called  partitive  use  of  the  preposition  de  with  the 
article  b^an  to  extend  itself  vigorously  in  the  course  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  omission  was  still  the  general 
rule.  All  the  examples  of  the  partitive  have  been  noted 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  the  following  table :  ^ 

de  -f-  article  -{-  sing,  noun  : 
de  -{-  adjective  +  sing,  noun  : 
de  -j-  art.  -|-  adj«  +  suig-  noun : 
des  4*  plural  noun  : 
de  -|-  adj.  -|-  plu.  noun  : 
des  -\-  adj.  -|-  plu.  noun  : 

Total, P,  28 ;  Q,  45 ;  C,  39 

It  will  be  seen  that  Q,  although  only  one-third  as  long  as 
P,  employs  the  partitive  construction  one  and  one-half  times 

» Schmidt,  7.        •Haaae,  {  67.        "Cf.  M.-L.,  {  199.        *  Schmidt,  7. 
^  Cf.  Biez,  794 ;  M.-L.,  {  366 ;  for  Commines'  usage,  which  nearlj  agrees 
with  that  of  Q,  see  Stimming,  198. 
*  For  C,  see  Schmidt,  8,  9. 
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more  frequently.  Examples,  P  :  64,  cfe  Feaue  benoiste;  75, 
77,  211,  329,  356,  357 ;  367,  de  son  vin; — 418,  qui  s'estoient 
donnez  du  bon  temps  ensemble; — 69,  Je  vousferay  des  biens ; 
72,  72,  83, 106,  356,  428  ;— 98,  de  beaulx  hamoys  de  drap  ; 
133,  141,  161,  264,  309,  345,  346,  378,  391,  405 ;— 109, 
tu  partes  des  bons  conseils,  Q :  26^  de  la  viunde  froide ;  44, 
63,  71,  90,  94,  109,  119,  124;— 113,  et  se  donnent  du  bon 
temps;  114; — 30,  et  lui  baiUeront  des  actaintes ;  39,  42,  60, 
62,  62,  62,  62,  82,  82,  82,  82,  121, 132,  132 ;— 22,  et  dient 
de  bonnes  chases;  37,  37,  45,  54,  81,  83,  91,  93,  100,  106, 
106,  124,  128,  130;— 70,  elle  en  a  essaiS  des  auttres.  Ex- 
amples of  the  omission  of  the  partitive  occur  on  almost 
every  page. 

With  adverbs  of  quantity,  the  following  examples  of  the 
omission  of  partitive  de  have  been  noted :  P,  83,  auUres  biens 
assez;  87,  U  trauva  argent  assez  et  assez  de  demoutrance;  112, 
U  avail  cueur  et  corps  assez  pour  faire  parler  de  luy ;  390,  qui 
lewr  font  tres  bonne  chiere  et  honneur  assez ; — Q,  7,  if  a  aises 
et  plaisances  largement;  28, /ay  assez  robes;  40,  n^a  gueres 
grant  cheuance;  47,  elie  a  assSs  robes;  124,  fay  wng  pou 
affaires  avec  elles; — C^  has  two  examples  with  assez,  one 
wiHi  largement. 

Contrariwise,  the  article  is  used  with  de  and  an  adverb  of 
quantity  in  :  P,  35,  des  richesses  assez;  36,  tant  engloiUir  des 
antes;  100  (assez),  301  (assez),  311  (assez),  317  (tant); — Q, 
30,  des  biens  et  des  vins  plus  qu'il  n'en  erUreroit  en  une  botte ; 
88,  des  biens  assez;  103,  des  nouveUes  assez; — C*  has  four 
examples  with  largement,  one  with  assez. 

With  adverbs  of  negation,  I  have  counted  nine  examples 
of  the  use  of  partitive  cfe  in  P,  to  ten  in  Q.  Here  again 
the  proportion,  taking  into  account  Q's  length,  is  much 
greater  in  the  latter.  In  C,  according  to  Schmidt,'  the 
modem  usage  predominates.     The  difference  may  be  due  to 

^Schmidt,  9.  *  Schmidt,  10.  "Page  10. 
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the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  n^ative  complements^ 
paSy  poirUy  in  P. 

The  Noun. 

A  few  traces  of  the  Old  French  system  of  declension 
occur  in  Q,  especially  with  the  word  homme,  but  they  are 
probably  due  to  an  affectation  of  archaism  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe.^  Thus :  20,  en  laqaetle  ne  se  doit  bouter  nulz  sages 
horns;  34,  fe  bons  horns;  54,  et  m'eist  Dieux.  In  P  the  only 
remnants  of  the  O.  F.  nominative  are  the  word  AmourSy 
used  constantly  as  a  singular,  and  the  expression  damp  Abbez. 
No  traces  occur  in  C. 

Examples  of  the  O.  F.  genitive  without  de  are  found  in 
each  work,  somewhat  more  frequently  in  P  than  in  Q  or  C. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  common  formula  par  Dieu  meroj/y  la 
I}ieu  mercy y  we  find  in  P :  66,  Cassiodore  did  au  livre  des 
louanges  sainct  Pol;  67,  et  vovs  souviengne  du  did  (substan- 
tive) Alhertus;  97,  sur  Pespauk  Jehan  de  Saintri  la  mist; — 
in  Q:  12,  par  le  saxsrement  Dieu;  88,  en  la  ehartre  nodre 
Seigneur,     C  *  has  three  examples. 

The  O.  F.  dative  without  d  occurs  only  in  the  formulae  si 
Dieu  plaidy  puisque  Dieu  plaid.  Note  also  P,  227,  le  roy 
vr!a  commands  vous  dire,  Fung  d  Faultre, 

The  Adjective. 

A.    Comparison. 

To  express  the  superlative  idea,  the  definite  article  was 
not  necessary  in  Old  French,*  and  traces  of  this  usage  still 
lingered  in  the  seventeenth  century.*  Of  this  older  con- 
struction, the  following  instances  are  found  in  these  works : — 

1  a.  Villon's  "ballade  en  viel  langage  franjois,"  G.  T.,  385-412. 
•Schmidt,  11.  »M.-L.,  §  162.  ^Haase,  {  29. 
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(1)  With  a  following  adjective,  the  article  is  not  repeated  in  \ 

Py  223,  les  cinq  plus  grasses;  258,  le  seigneur  de  Padua 
dernier;  312,  leur  desoor^ffiture  plus  briefve.  No  similar  cases  ^ 
occur  in  Q  and  but  one  in  C.^ — (2)  In  relative  clauses,  the 
article  is  more  frequently  omitted,  especially  with  adverbial 
plus  or  mieux:  P,  15,  celle  qui  plus  desirez  d  estre  sien;  87, 
les  deux  qui  meilleures  bouches  avoient;  16,  22,  84,  98,  131, 
191,  211,  239,  333 ;— Q,  61,  Us  gens  du  monde  d  quije  suy 
plus  tenu;  87,  130.  Schmidt^  cites  four  examples  from 
C. — (3)  Of  the  O.  F.  favorite  construction  plus  tot  que  poi^ 
one  example  occurs  in  Q,  one  in  C,  none  in  P.  Q,  96,  d 
laqueUe  chose  n^y  a  remede  sinon  la  celer  et  repartr  la  chouse 
d  mieulx  que  Von  peut. 

As  examples  of  mieux  for  plus,  I  may  cite :  P,  360,  pour 
mieulx  dignement  gaigner  vos  pardons; — Q,  135,  j«  les  regarde 
embridez  et  ailestis  mieulx  que  les  avJbres. 

The  modem  rule  regarding  the  neuter  superlative  is  not 
observed  in  Q,  65  :  je  vous  ferai  la  plus  courrocSe  que  vous 
fustes  oncques.  The  distinction  was,  however,  pnicticaUy 
unknown  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

B.   Agreement 

When  modifying  two  or  more  nouns,  the  adjective  stiU 
agrees  with  the  nearest,  as  in  Old  French,^  in  P  and  Q  • 
P,  127,  la  despense  et  finance  d  ce  necessaire;  361,  les 
et  la  chiere  basse; — ^Q,  1,  pour  nuUes  prieres  ne  avoir;  3 
qudqus  jeu  ou  insirumens  qu^U  voie.     Schmidt  gives 
examples  of  this  rule  from  C,  nor  have  I  been  able 
discover  any. 

Other  variations  from  modem  usage  which  may  be  n 

>  Page  13.  « Cf.  Tobler,  VB.,  i,  171.  •  Hftase,  p,  6L 

^A  usage  still  oommon  in  Babelais ;  cf.  Huguet,  392. 
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are:  P,  191, aauve  aa  grace; — 201, dnvda  gevumlx; — Q,  123, 
plus  de  demie  nuit. 

Que  example  is  found  in  P  and  Q  of  the  old  licence  elle 
fait  le  sourd :  ^  P,  253,  ma  dame  .  .  .  •  ne  vovU  pas  estre  la 
plus  oovrtoiae,  ainsi  fist  le  aourt; — Q,  63,  la  dame  fait  le 
malade. 

In  adverbial  function,  adjectives  still  vary  as  in  Old 
French,*  in  P :  98,  tovs  semblables  vous  en  ferez  faire  de  beaulx 
hamoya  de  drap ;  324,  chevaubc  tovs  blanca;  410,  telz 
moynnes  aord  Men  dera  aemez.^  No  examples  are  found  in  Q, 
which  has  the  modem  construction,  27,  Dieu  aceit  commie  eUes 
sont  cMer  tenues  et  honneatement  gardiea.  In  C^  adverbial 
tout  agrees  with  feminine  adjectives,  but  with  masculine 
plurals  remains  invariable,  following  the  modem  rule. 
Schmidt  cites  no  examples  of  other  adverbial  locutions. 

C.    Numerals. 

P  has  six  examples  of  the  old  construction,  according  to 
which  the  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  are  connected  by  et:^  4, 
dnquaide  et  neuf;  98,  cent  et  aoixante;  338,  mille  et  cinq 
cena;  267,  301,  306.  But  without  et:  99,  certt  aoixante; 
220 ;  286  ;  429,  vingt  deux.  No  examples  occur  in  Q,  but 
this  is  purely  fortuitous.     Three  with  et  are  found  in  C. 

Of  other  variations  from  present  usage,  we  may  note : 
P,  112,  deux  mil  eacuz;  but,  136,  aq>t  mille;  301,  aept  miUcj 
dnq  cenSj  qv^rante  et  huyt. 

The  Personal  Pronouns. 

Three  examples  of  the  old  periphrasis  with  corpa,  per^ 
**^Ti«,*  are  found  in  P  :  47,  celle  n'eat  point  d  comparager  d 

*  Tobler,  VB,,  i,  166.  »M.-L.,  §  130 ;  Tobler,  FB.,  i,  75  £f. 

^Tobler,  loe,  eU,,  has  no  examples  of  this  locution  from  O.  F.  texts; 
^och  kann  dies  zofiUlig  sein."  ^Schmidt,  41. 

^  CL  Dannesteter,  {  1S2.         *I>iez,  S09-S10,  Dannesteter-Sudie,  f  39S. 
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ma  peraonne;  326,  n'y  avoit  celluy  qui  Tie  eust  mis  son 
pour  hiy ;  406,  et  luy  monstra  ung  chevalier  semblable  d  sa 
personne.     One  rather  doubtful  example  occurs  in  Q :  128, 
par  Noatre  Dame  du  Puy,  oil  fay  mon  corps  porU.    No  cases 
are  found  in  C.     The  periphrasis  seems  to  have  died  quite^^,,;^ 
early.     No  examples  occur  in  Deschamps,  Chartier  or  Com — -^^-j. 
mines,  nor  in  the  sixteenth  century  authors  cited  by  Huguet.,:2^.^ 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  subject  forms,  je,  tUy  etc.,  a:_^B5 
tonic  forms  separated  from  the  verb,^  a  remarkable  differenc^izue 
is  found  between  P  and  C  on  one  side,  and  Q  on  the  othe        r, 
I  have  noted  in  P  nine  examples  of  this  construction :  4 — ^, 
tUf  mon  seul  Dieu,  as  hay  et  hais ;  45,  U  sur  tous  serQi       *^ 
mieftdx  condidonni;   68;   113,  je  qui  vous  ay  choysi  vor*^^ 
prie;   122,    148,   164,    231,    384.     Schmidt^  cites   fifte.^^ 
examples  from  C,  mostly  of  il  with  a  parenthetical  relati^^^® 
clause.     ,C,  imlike  P,  has  no  example  of  tonic  tu,^     But>     ^' 
has  not  a  single  example  of  these  tonic  subject  forms,  agrr^^^" 
ing  therein   with   Commines.*     Huguef  thinks  that  t"^^ 
construction  died  out  toward  the  end  of  the  fif);eenth  oenta 
but  was  later  revived  by  Le  Maire  des  Beiges  and  Rabd^^^-^if' 
Q,  like  Commines,  has  the  modem  usage  fully  develo 
62,  lui  .  .  .  .  lesse  les  paroUes;  131,  quar  moy  mesmes 
estranglasse ;  etc. 

Examples  of  pronouns  in  the  predicate  are  so  rare  in 
and  Q  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  definite  condusi 
Each  has  one  example  of  the  older  usage  :  P,  333,  certes, 
ftU  il; — Q,  64,  c'est  il  qit'il  y  fait  venir,     C  contains 
similar  examples.*     P  nowhere  shows  a  case  of  the  mode^ 
construction  with  the  tonic  object  form,^  while  Q  has  at  1 
one  such  example :  55,  c^est  moy, 

1  a.  Haase,  V.  and  J.,  11.  « Page  16. 

'  Deschamps'  usage  agrees  with  that  of  P :  Yoll,  12,  13. 
*Stimming,  491.  ^Op,cU.,  p.  67.  •Schmidt,  16. 

^  The  sentence,  835,  cerCesi  mye  mon  ciuur^  ne  moj/f  is  not  oonclosiTe. 
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Before  finite  verbs,  the  tonic  object  forms  are  used  only 
with  impersonal  souvenir:  P,  18,  souviengne  vous  de  moy ; 
28,  souviengne  toy  (cf.  62,  qu'il  vovs  souviengne^;  68,  etc.; — 
Q,  49,  souvengne  vous  de  moy,  C  ^  has  one  similar  example. 
But  the  tonic  dative  with  the  preposition  d,  with  verbs  like 
oarler^  occurs  commonly  in  all  three  works  :  P,  14,  je  vueil 
cy  parler  d  vous  ;  25,  meUleur  qu'd,  vous  n'appartient ;  84,  se 
ct  may  ne  le  vouUez  dire;  241,  afin  de  mieulx  deviser  d  luy ; 
395,  fauroye  plus  grant  besoing  d'estre  d  luy  recommandi; — 
Q,  48,  fay  d  parler  d  vov^ ;  etc.  For  examples  in  C,  see 
Schmidt,  16,  17. 

In  Old  French  a  well-known  rule  required  that  the  tonic 
object  forms  be  employed  with  the  infinitive  and  gerund.* 
Traces  of  the  modem  construction,  with  the  atonic  forms, 
appear  first  in  Froissart.^  In  Chartier  *  the  older  construc- 
tion is  still  the  more  common.  In  Commines,^  however,  the 
modem  usage,  aside  from  purely  reflexive  «ot,  is  folly 
developed.  An  exact  enumeration  ^  of  all  the  different  cases 
in  our  works  has  given  the  following  results  : — 

Reflexive  me,  te,  se^  with  the  infinitive :  P,  8 ;  Q,  11 ;  C  (first  50 
Douvelles),  23. 

Reflexive  mey  te,  se,  with  the  gerund  :  P,  1  (140,  en  iexcumnt,  in  chapter- 
heading^)  ;  Q,  2  (61,  en  ae  graiant  la  teste;  120,  en  se  merencoliant)  ;  C,  1. 

Reflexive  moi,  ioi,  soi,  with  the  infinitive :  P,  38 ;  Q,  16 ;  C  (first  50 
nouvelles),  23. 

Reflexive  moij  tai,  soi,  with  the  gerund  :  P,  10  ;  Q,  3  ;  C,  5. 

Reflexive  eux  with  the  infinitive  :  P,  10  ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  4. 

Reflexive  eux  with  the  gerund  r  P,  3  ;  Q,  1 ;  C,  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  P  has  61  examples  of  the  tonic  reflexives 
to  9  of  the  atonic ;  Q,  20  to  13  ;  C,  32  to  24.     No  clearer 

» Schmidt,  16.  *  M.-L.,  §  378  ;  Voll,  20,  21. 

>M.-L.,  J  722 ;  Tobler,  VB.,  n,  82-91. 

* Zeilschrtfl fur  roman.  Phil.,  v,  326.  Deschampe  (Voll,  13 ff.)  keepe  to 
b^e  old  usage. 

*  Eder,  62-3.  •  Stimming,  492.  ^  For  C,  see  Schmidt,  17-19. 

^Probably  not  La  Sale's,  cf.  Raynaud,  Bomaniti,  xxxi,  531-32. 
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proof  of  the  archaic  character  of  P's  syntax  could  be  found. 
La  Sale  is  fully  as  conservative  as  Chartier.  P  has  further- 
more one  example  of  plural  aoi^  also  an  archaic  trait :  ^  249, 
avee  luy  quaire  heraulx,  pour  le  veoir  d  soy  offrir  d  luy. 

With  the  non-reflexive  pronoims,  the  conservative  character 
of  P  is  equally  manifest : — 

Non-reflexive  me,  te,  with  the  infinitive:  P,  1  (239,  dt  rhonneur  qi^U 
V0U8  a  pleu  me /aire)  ;  Q,  10  ;  C  (50  nouvelles),  4. 
Non-reflexive  m«,  Uy  with  the  gerund  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  works. 
Non-reflexive  moij  toi,  with  the  infinitive :  P,  24  ;  Q,  1 ;  C,  17. 
Non-reflexive  moij  ioij  with  the  gerund :  P,  6 ;  Q,  0 ;  C,  1. 

The  resulting  proportions  of  the  employment  of  the  tonic  to 
the  atonic  forms  of  the  pronouns,  with  the  infinitive  and 
gerund,  are  in  P,  9  : 1 ;  in  Q,  1  : 1 ;  in  C,  2  : 1. 

Tonic  aoiy  referring  to  persons,  was  commonly  used  all 
through  the  M.  F.  period  and  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 
The  sole  difference  between  our  works  that  I  have  noted 
here  is  that  lui,  die,  with  prepositions,  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject, are  somewhat  more  common  in  Q  than  in  P  or  C. 
Examples :  P,  19,  ma  dame  le  fist  d  soy  venir;  159,  Sairiiri 
.  .  .  .  rfe  soymesme  fist  responce;  92,  177,  201,  211,  222, 
etc.; — Q,  9,  la  femme  dist  en  soi  m£sm>es;  30,  teUement  que 
toxU  de  soy  il  sera  dompti;  19,  42,  43,  71,  105,  etc.  But, 
according  to  modem  usage :  P,  371,  adonc  Vempereur  lesfist 
ious  devant  luy  venir  ;  395,  etc. ; — Q,  33,  il  n^enferaja  rien 
pour  lui;  36,  44,  60,  82,  etc. 

The  emphatic  object-pronoun,  repeating  the  atonic  subject 
form  (je  die,  TMot),  appears  first  in  the  fourteenth  century.* 
Not  many  cases  occur  in  the  fifteenth.  I  have  found  no 
instances  of  this  construction  in  P  or  Q,  but  in  C  Schmidt  * 
cites  12  examples. 

^  Deschamps  has  no  example  of  plural  soi:  Voll|  17. 

'Haase,  31-32,  cf.  Voll,  18. 

'Gessner,  Ztjur  Lehre  vom  franzosischen  Pronornen  (Berlin,  1873),  i,  10. 

*  Page  20. 
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Que  example  of  the  atonic  aoousative  in  place  of  a  dative 
is  found  in  P :  185^  messire  JEnguerrant ....  hausaa  sa  hache 
et  le  ferit  id  coup.  Two  instances  are  found  in  C :  ^  none 
inQ. 

The  O.  F.  custom  of  omitting  the  subject  pronouns  was 

still  not  uncommon  in  the  M.  F.  period.'    An  enumeration 

of  the  cases  in  the  first  100  pages  of  P  and  Q  gave  the 

following  results : — 

p.  Q. 

EXPRB88KD.  OMITTKD.     EXPRB88BD.  OmITTKD. 


i«- 

eu..^ 

192 
36 

329 
54 
20 

149 
65 

68 
8 
110 
61 
10 
90 
27 

414 
8 
926 
182 
24 
161 
143 

39 
1 

il,  rffe. 

neuter  il..... 
nous. 

114 

154 

1 

V0U8* 

23 

iUy  dies, 

28 

For  the  figures  in  C,  see  Schmidt,  21. 

These  figures  give  the  following  proportions  of  use  to 
omission : — 


tu,—  P,  4J 

n,  elU,—    P,  3 
neater  U^ — P,  1  — 
Nwts,—      P,  2 
wua, —        P,  l*/io 
Us,  eUes,—  P,  2 


1 ;  Q,  11 : 1 ;  C,  5    : 1. 

1 ;  Q,  8  : 1 ;  C,  — . 

1 ;  Q,  8  : 1 ;  C,  2J  :  1. 

1 ;  Q,  1  -h  :  1 ;  0,  1 : 1 

1;  Q,  — ;  C,3    :1. 

1 ;  Q.  7  : 1 ;  C,  2    : 1. 

1  ;  Q,  5  : 1 ;  C,  2    : 1. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  respect  P  and  C  are  nearly 
alike,  but  that  in  Q  the  modem  usage  is  much  more 
predominant. 

Omission  of  the  accusative  object,  with  a  dative,  was 
frequent  in  Old  French,  and  subsisted  till  the  seventeenth 
century.*     Examples  of  this  construction  are  numerous  in 

»ForC,  see  Schmidt,  21. 

*  Darmesteter,  §  184,  185;  Huguet,  3449. 

*M.-L.,  {  379  ;  Haase,  5-6 ;  Ebeling,  note  ioAMberUy  1.  655. 
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all  three  works.^  P,  116,  puis  fist  f aire  U  brdcelet  comme  die 
hi/y  avoit  commands  etpuia  virU  d  elk  et  luy  monstra;  14,  120, 
191,  247,  384,  etc.  Q,  72,  safemme  cogvxnsl  bien  qa^il  y  a 
qvLelqae  chose  et  se  doubta  de  V autre  qui  lui  a  dit;  54,  etc. 

The  accusative  pronoun,  without  a  following  dative,'  is 
also  omitted  six  times  in  P :  60,  querez  ban  msdeein  de  Fame, 
ainsi  que  querriez  pour  la  guarison  du  corps;  130,  il  envoya 
querir  mes  chevaulx  et  mener  avecques  les  siens;  209,  224, 
345,  409,  220.  No  examples  of  this  omission  occur  in  Q, 
and  but  two  in  C* 

Omission  of  the  neuter  accusative  fe^  is  common  in  each 
of  the  works :  P,  51,  estre  mocquS  et  farcS,  ainsi  comme 
d^autres  ont  esU;  150,  plus  suffisans  queje  ne  sms;  384,  qui 
Jut  seur,  nefutUmie;  10,  20,  154,  189,  229,  etc.;— Q,  11, 
jefu  bien  mal  de  mon  pere  et  suis  enoor;  132,  il  sera,  dorenor- 
vant,  plus  subget  qu'il  ne  Just  oncques.  For  examples  in  C, 
see  Schmidt,  22. 

The  pleonastic  subject  pronoun,  repeating  a  subject  already 
expressed,  is  common  in  P  and  C :*  P,  175,  alors  SaintrS  soy 
indinant  le  ires  bd  ruby  il  print;  65,  les  gens  qui  ne  cherchent 
m/ynJter  trop  hault,  et  sont  contens  de  raison^  Hz  sont  benoisiz; 
26,  quiconques  le  Jait  auUrementy  il  est  de  bienjaire  lassez.  I 
have  found  no  examples  of  this  omission  in  Q. 

In  like  manner,  a  preceding  or  following  noun-object  is 
often  repeated  by  a  pronoun  in  P  :  59,  je  vous  commande  que 
les  sermons  d  les  services  de  sainde  Eglise,  quant  vous  povez, 
les  oyez;  73,  dont  d  plusieurs,  ce  long  parler  ....  leur 
ennuyoU;  330,  337,  364.  This  is  much  less  common  in  Q 
and  C ;  the  latter  *  has  only  two  examples.  For  Q,  note : 
37,  il  a  doubts  que  elle  le  die  d  ses  amis,  qu'U  die  mat  d^eulx. 
Here  P  is  somewhat  more  modem  than  Q  or  C. 

1  For  C,  see  Sclimidt,  21. 

'Cf.  Ebeling,  /oc  cU.,  Matzner,  Syntax^  n,  34. 

»Cf.  Tobler,  KB.,  i,  105.  *  Schmidt,  22.  *  Schmidt,  22. 
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The  interrogative  pleonastic  construction  ^  (Jean,  ment-Uf) 
was  not  firmly  established  tiD  the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  P :  368,  Belle  OousinCy  vient 
eHef ;  407,  les  oreilksy  monaeiffneur  de  SaintrSj  vous  comoient 
eUea  f.     Four  cases  occur  in  C,  none  in  Q. 

The  atonic  subject  pronoun  is  used  as  the  antecedent  of  a 
relative :  P,  335,  U  en  devroit  trea  ffrieJvemerU  edre  pugny  qui 
lefaii  auUremerU;  404,  407.  This  construction  was  common 
in  the  whole  Middle  French  period.*  Two  examples  are 
fi)und  in  C,'  none  in  Q. 

Pronominal  en,  referring  to  persons,  is  used  in  all  of  the 
works  much  more  freely  than  at  present,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  older  language.^  Q  moreover  has  one  example  of  en 
referring  to  the  second  person :  49,  je  votis  prie  que  voua  me 
dUea  si  eOe  vous  parla  oncques  puis  de  moy.  Par  inafoyj  dist 
la  chamberierey  eUe  n'en  dit  que  tout  bien.  Pleonastic  en  is 
also  found  in  all  three  works :  P,  11,  dont  le  peuple  de  Rome 
en  eut  grant  saulas  etjoye;  16  ;  21 ;  44,  tdlemeni  que  de  son 
biehy  de  son  honneury  et  de  tout  son  avancement  eUe  en  sera 
jayeuse;  63,  87,  199,  203,  etc.  It  is  very  conmion  in  P. 
Q,  125,  U  y  en  a  aucunes  d^eHes.  It  is  very  rare  in  Q,  and 
C  ^  has  only  two  examples. 

On  the  other  hand,  en  is  omitted,  contrary  to  modem 
usage,  in  P,  88,  puis  que  ainsi  est;  301,  les  Sarraains  estoient 
en  grant  nombre  de  Twrcz  et  infidelles,  plus  qu'on  n^avoit  veu 
depuis  le  temps  de  Mahommet;  321,  404; — Q,  S,  et  va  tant 
d  t environ  de  la  dide  nasse  qu^U  trouve  FentrSe;  41,  si  ainsi 
est     No  cases  for  C  are  given  by  Schmidt 

Pronominal  y,  referring  to  persons,*  is  found  also :  P,  77, 
je  CToyj  ScdntrSy  que  vous  avez  d  voz  recepveurs  compti.    Nostre 

^  Cf.  Durmesteter-Sadre,  {  391.    YoU,  23,  shows  that  it  is  anknown  to 
Deschampe. 

•Haase,  V.  and  J.,  22;  VoU,  27,  29.  •Schmidt,  22. 

^Haase,  23 ;  VoU,  34.  ^Schmidt,  23.  'Cf.  Haase,  2^27. 
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noun  in  any  of  the  works.  The  atonic  fonn  is  however 
joined  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  in  C  ^  and  in  P :  40,  ceste 
kur  gloire;  111,  d  ce  vostre  oommandement ;  148,  353; — 
but  never  in  Q.  Moreover,  in  P  alone  it  is  found  twice 
joined  to  a  relative:  151,  deaqibdles  voz  armes  .  ...  la  royne, 
les  dames  et  damoysettes  .  .  .  .  en  OTit  telle  joye;  266,  auquel 
vodre  voloirje  obeyray.  In  Q  it  appears  united  to  an  indefi- 
nite' pronoun,  once  (56,  avlcwn,  son  amy)y  and  there  are  five 
similar  examples  in  C,^  but  none  in  P. 

In  the  predicate,  the  tonic  form  without  the  article  is 
found  six  times  in  P :  15,  ceUe  qui  plus  desirez  d  estre  sien; 
101,  tdlement  que  tous  sont  siens;  190,  401,  402,  406.  This 
construction  is  not  found  in  Q,  but  is  frequent  in  C.  With 
the  article,  the  tonic  form  appears  in  the  predicate  once  eadi 
in  P  and  Q :  P,  16,  quelle  contenance  est  la  vostre; — Q,  73, 
si  n^est  la  vostre; — ^never  in  C.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modem  locution  c^est  d  moi  is  found  five  times  in  C,*  never 
in  Q,  and  once  (a  rather  doubtful  case)  in  P :  76,  nous 
sommes  tous  d  luy. 

The  method  of  replacing  the  possessive  by  de  with  a 
personal  pronoun^  is  found  in  all  three  works :  P,  55,  le  ccmn 
mandement  et  garde  de  Fame  et  du  corps  de  vous;  76,  pour 
Vammir  de  luy;  152,  191,  200,  205,  319,  363,  397,  404. 
In  Q,  it  is  not  common ;  I  have  noted  only  two  examples : 
26,  pour  V amour  de  m^y  ;  109,  fe  pouvre  corps  de  luy  rlaura 
jamis  repoux. 

The  possessive  pronouns  were  still  commonly  employed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  with  parts  of  the  body,  in  cases  where 
the  modem  language  prefers  the  article.  Here  P  is  much 
more  archaic  than  Q  or  C,  having  fifteen  examples,  in  the 
first  200  pages,  of  such  nouns  with  the  possessive  to  five  with 
the  article,  whereas  Q  has  two  vrith  the  possessive  to  eight 

1  Schmidt,  25.  >  Schmidt,  26.  *  Ct.  Stimming,  493 ;  VoU,  20. 
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385,  aavez  vaas  autre  chanson  que  ceste; — Q,  136,  car  fay 
plus  beUe  matiere  de  lefaire  que  cette-cy  n^est} 

The  form  cestuij  not  unoommon  in  early  sixteenth  century 
writers,  is  found  six  times  in  P  (five  times  as  pronoun,  once 
as  adjective) ;  it  occurs  only  once  (adjective)  in  C  and  never 
in  Q :  P,  10, /amoye  tant  cestuy  queje  ne  pourrois  jamais  nvl 
auUre  ta/nt  soii  peu  amer;  128,  sur  cestwy  (neuter);  175, 
vrayment  cestuy  est  bien  la  fleur  de  tous  les  jeunes  gentih 
hommes;  188;  191;  63,  or  admsCj  mon  amy,  de  cestuy 
Seneque.  It  will  be  seen  that  P  has  in  all  twelve  examples 
of  pronominal  t^-forms,  to  four  in  C  and  one  in  Q.  In 
this  respect,  P  is  more  archaic  than  Deschamps'  or  even 
Joinville;*  other  writers  however,  like  Rustebuef*  and 
Chartier,^  employ  the  t^fe-forms  more  frequently. 

Another  archaic  trait  in  P  is  the  constant  use  of  the  ille- 
forms  as  adjectives.  I  have  counted  in  P  more  than  eighty 
examples  of  adjectival  celui,  etc.,  while  Q  contains  only 
fourteen  and  C'  eighteen:  P,  6,  celuy  jouvencel ;  10,  celles 
vefves;  17,  pour  celle  fois ;  119,  d  icellefeste;  210,  icduy 
prixy  etc. ; — Q,  3,  celuy  poisson  ;  5,  celles  quinze  joyes ;  41, 
eeUe  avarice;  3,  icelles  fosses ;  56,  ycelle  robe;  etc.  In  this 
respect  P  shows  about  the  same  syntactical  relations  as 
Deschamps,^  while  Q  and  C  agree  substantially  with 
Rabelais.^ 

The  iflie-forms  are  frequently  employed  in  P  absolutely,  in 
all  positions  in  the  sentence,  without  being  accompanied  by 
d  or  Id.  This  usage,  rare  in  the  sixteenth  century  *  and  in 
Commines,^®  is  also  rare  in  Q  and  C.     In  Q  the  forms  with 

^  Schmidt' B  ^'demonstrativum"  acquest  (C,  i,  176)  is  not  a  pronoun,  but 
the  Bubetantive  acquity  as  the  context  clearly  shows. 

*Bode,  34.  'Haase,  V.  and  J.,  31. 

♦Schumacher,  Zur  Syntax  Rustebuefs  (Kiel,  1881),  p.  18. 
*  Eder,  72.  •  Schmidt,  28.  ^  Bode,  36. 

«  Huguet,  94  fit.  »  a.  Huguet,  104.  '<>  Toennies,  60. 
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i-  are  the  only  ones  used  absolutely  :  2,  les  seigneurs  iTiodles 
vouloient  toUir  frcmchise  d  leurs  syhjetz  ;  7,  faire  baUadeSy  iodles 
charUer;  33^  58^  135  (5  examples  in  all).  Schmidt  cites  no 
examples  of  this  oonstniction  in  C ;  I  have  however  found 
the  following :  1,  24,  je  seroye  celuy;  1,  138,  vint  oeste  matiere 
d  la  cmgnoissance  du  mmstre  et  de  la  maidresse  des  deux 
anuma,  et  d^icetdx  s'espandU  et  sailUt  en  audience  du  pere  et 
de  la  mere  de  Katherine.  In  P,  however,  I  have  noted  ten 
examples  of  celui  and  three  of  icelbd:  51,  hrs  ceUe  lui  dU; 
210 ;  225 ;  253 ;  25,  devez  voua  oeUea  tard  servir ;  38,  je 
V0U8  prie  que  soyez  de  ceulx;  71;  166;  264;  119,  par 
Pespa^ie  d'lm  an,  %e  dedans  ioelluy  vous  ne  trouvez  chevaUer  ^ 
187 ;  365.  ^ 

The  indefinite  use  of  the  absolute  demonstratives  {comnus. — ^ 
odui  qui,  U  n'y  a  pas  celui  qui)  ^  is  found  in  all  the  wor 
very  frequently  in  P  and  C,*  less  often  in  Q ;  P,  80,  en 
cour  n'avoit  ceUuy  ne  ceUe  qui  ne  le  jugeaM  une  fois  est, 
homme  de  bien;  98,  141,  143,  167,  197,  etc.;  14,  qiuint  i 
oy  parler  de  dame  par  amours^  comme  celui  qui  oncques 
Pavoit  empens6y  les  yeuLc  lui  lermoyent;  20,  23,  189,  347 
etc. ; — Q,  130,  et  n'y  a  celle  qui  n^  die  de  (res  bonnes  raisonsr^--  ^'* 
86,  son  filz  vovMra  prendre  le  gouvemement  de  soy  .  .  .  .-— 
oomme  cdui  d  qui  sa  mort  tarde  (only  two  examples). 

The  pronoun  celui  could  be  omitted  in  Old  French  before 
dCf  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century.^  This  omission  is 
not  uncommon  in  P  and  Q :  P,  95,  pour  a/xpierir  la  grace 
de  Dieu  et  puis  de  toutes  gens;  109,  d  ce pend  largement  de 
vostre  honneur  et  ceulx  qui  aviirement  le  font;  Q,  6,  con- 
siderons  la  repugnance  qui  est  en  leur  entendement  et  le  mien  et 
de  plusieurs  autres,  etc.  Schmidt  cites  no  examples  frt>m  C, 
but  several  are  to  be  found  :  1,  114,  e^fe  compta  tovi  au  long 

^Cf.  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  406,  m ;  Haajse,  §  26. 

*  Schmidt,  28. 

*Tobler,  VB,^  i,  111 ;  Haase,  52 ;  Stimming,  494 ;  Huguet,  375. 
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fa  fasson  d  maniera  de  aa  maJadie,  comme  de  son  dormirj  de 
boire  et  de  manger. 

P  has  also  several  examples  of  the  demonstrative  adjective 
ce  employed  with  the  force  of  the  article,  as  in  O.  F. :  ^  102, 
pour  pliLs  de  familiarit^y  vous  en  porter ez  una  d  ceste  feste  de 
Noel;  112  ;  246  ;  390,  ^ilfaitfroUj  Hz  a' en  vont  d  cea  poilea 
d^AlIemagney  ae  rigollent  avecquea  cea  fiUettea  tout  Pyver,  etc. 
This  usage  persisted  till  the  seventeenth  century.' 

Neutre  ce,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  still  commonly 
employed  as  subject  or  object  without  a  following  relative.* 
Examples  are  found  on  almost  every  page,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  perceptible  difference  among  the  three  works 
in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accented  forms  ceci, 
cekb,  occur  but  sparingly  in  P  and  Q,  more  commonly  in  C. 
To  be  precise,  P  contains  eight  examples  of  these  forms,  Q 
six,  while  C*  has  twenty-two,  a  difference  hardly  due  to 
chance :  P,  14,  que  aera  cecy  ;  402,  cela,  dial  damp  Abbez,  et 
je  le  voua  prometz;  14,  69,  72,  85,  388,  396;— Q,  39,  a'il 
n'y  avoit  que  cela  ;  55,  qu^eat  ce  cy ;  73,  74,  101,  123. 

The  Relative  Pronouns. 

The  use  of  absolute  quiy  without  an  antecedent,  was  very 
widely  spread  in  Old  and  Middle  French  and  asserted  itself 
still  in  the  seventeenth  century.'^  This  qui  is  common  in  all 
three  works,  being  especially  frequent  in  clauses  with  a  con- 
ditional value.  I  have  observed  no  differences  in  respect  to 
this  usage :  P,  384,  qui  bien  y  querroit,  en  povs  peu  s^en 
trouveroU;  396,  qui  fut  aeur,  ne  Jut  il  mye ;  etc.; — Q,  27, 
qui  doit  venlr  de  voa  commerea  aujourd^huy,  il  fault  penaer 
qu^ellea  aoyent  bien  ayaea,  etc. 

*  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  409.  *  Haase,  44. 

» Darmesteter-Sudre,  §§  405-408.  *  Schmidt,  29. 

*M.-L.,  §  629  ;  Haase,  66  ff. 
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I  have  found  no  case  of  the  O.  F.  use  of  qui  as  object^ 
Of  qui,  referring  to  things,  only  the  follo^ralg  doubtful 
example  is  found :  P,  326,  la  parUe  d  qui  Dieu  donnera  du 
pire.     Here  partie  contains  a  personal  idea. 

Que,  as  a  personal  subject  fonn,  occurs  in  each,  most 
frequently  in  C,  which  has  ten  examples.*  The  instances  in 
P,  three  in  all,  are  rather  uncertain :  44,  combien  n'en  ouy 
jamais  parler  de  nuUe  que  (possibly  the  conjunction)  telle  fuJt; 
140,  le  matin  ensuivant  ....  qu^  (very  likely  the  relative 
adverb)  le  terme  estoit  de  partir  ;  259,  peti  de  terns  avani  que 
les  Venissiens  Veussent  conquis,  que  (possibly  the  modal  con- 
junction, =  de  fagon  que)  puis  en  prison  lejirenL  mourir.  Q 
has  one  undoubted  case :  14,  par  Dku  que  le  mxmde  fist. 
The  difference  between  C  and  P-Q  is  noteworthy,  but 
examples  of  this  use  of  que  are  still  frequent  in  Jehan  de 
Paris  and  Rabelais.* 

Traces  of  the  old  neuter  nominative  que  *  also  occur :  P, 
157,  voulez  que  je  parface  ce  que  en  son  veu  contient;  217, 
adviengne  de  vous  ce  que  d  Dieu  plaira ;  329  ;  374 ; — Q, 
28,  se  favoye  ou  X  ou  XII  enfans,  que  ja  ne  sera,  si  Dieu 
plaist;  82,  parler  de  tout  ce  que  lui  est  advenu.  Six  examples 
inC. 

When  referring  to  a  whole  clause,  the  modem  ce  qui,  ce 
que,  became  the  fixed  usage  only  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 
Of  the  subject  forms,  C^  has  only  one  example  of  ce  qui  in 
the  first  50  nouvelles,  P  three  (182,  399,  413),  Q  none. 
For  the  object  forms,  the  relations  are  reversed.  P  contains 
twelve  examples  of  ce  que  to  four  of  que  (52,  63,  134,  309), 
while  C  ^  has  fifteen  of  ce  que  to  one  of  que.  In  Q  examples 
of  either  form  are  lacking. 

1  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  410.  'Schmidt,  30. 

»Huguet,  117.  *M.-L.,  §  614  ;  VoU,  37. 

*M.-L.,  §  619 ;  Haaae,  Oamier,  21.  •Schmidt,  31. 
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QiLoi,  referring  to  a  definite  antecedent,^  occurs  twice  in 
P:  183,  auUres  diabolicqaes  operations  de  mal  engiuy  povr 
quoy  (plural)  Vwng  oordre  Vavitre  ne  puisaent  offendre  ne 
d^endre;  301,  pour  le  grant  desbatement  en  quay  elle  ed; — 
twice  in  Q :  119,  il  a  ung  tres  mauvais  deaboU,  pour  cause 
du  fust  en  quoy  il  est;^  127,  puis  prend  son  coutel  de  quoy  U 
tranche ; — five  times  in  C*  Referring  to  indefinite  cAo«e,  it 
is  found  once  in  P  (375),  once  in  Q  (54),  once  in  C* 

With  the  prepositions  de,  par,  and  pour,  quoi  forms  con- 
jimctions,*  which  are  more  common  in  P  and  Q  than  in  C. 
Thus  we  find  de  quoi:  P.  19,  375 ;  Q,  54,  74 ; — par  quoi: 
P,  130,  149,  154,  211,  248;  Q,  56,  125  ;—p(mr  quoi 
(=  c^est  pourquoi) :  P,  92,  334 ;  Q,  45.  C  has  but  one 
example  each  of  par  quoi  and  pour  quoi.  It  will  be  seen 
that  P  has  nine  instances  of  indefinite  qvm  with  prepositions, 
to  five  in  Q  and  two  in  C. 

Lequel,  the  frequent  employment  of  which  was  a  marked 
feature  of  M.  F.  syntax,^  is  very  common  in  each.  The  only 
difference  in  usage  which  I  have  noted  is  that  adjectival 
lequel,  very  common  in  P  and  C,  occurs  only  four  times  in 
Q:  19,  19,  42,  86. 

The  relative  adverb  que  is  foimd  in  P,  as  in  O.  F., 
extensively  employed  to  express  various  relations  where 
N.  F.  prefers  a  relative  with  a  preposition :  ^  72,  chausses 
qui  serord  toutes  brod6es  de  covleur  et  devise  que  la  bourse  est ; 
76;  87,  au  plus  matin  quHl  fut  levi;  91,  106,  173,  194, 
242,  244,  etc.  Q  and  C  ^  have  each  only  two  examples  of 
this  construction :  Q,  42,  et  se  met  en  lieu  que,  s'il  va  riens 


1M.-L.,  §  614 ;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  411 ;  VoU,  47. 

^  Sentence  omitted  in  the  editio  princepa, 

» Schmidt,  32.  *Cf.  Tobler,  VB.,  i,  160  £f. 

'^M.-L.,  §  621 ;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  412. 

•M.-L.,  §628;  Tobler,  KB.,  i,  123;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §415. 

'Schmidt,  33. 
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en  la  meson,  U  le  sgaura  bi^m;  91,  en  la  liberU  que  sard  les 
avtres. 

The  relative  adverb  doni,^  in  its  original  local  ftinction,  is 
common  in  P  and  C,  less  so  in  Q,  which  has  only  three 
examples:  P,  28,  regarde  dont  tu  viena  et  oil  tu  vas ;  78, 
demanda  d  Vc8cuyer  dont  il  venoit ;  302,  et  Id  est  le  mont  de 
Liban,  dont  sault  le  fieiive  de  Jourdain ;  66,  88,  102,  111, 
182,  etc. ; — Q,  SI,  et  ne  se  esmoierU  point  dont  il  vierU;  40, 
89.     For  examples  in  C,  see  Schmidt,  34. 

Dont,  in  causal  function,^  is  extremely  frequent  in  P.  It 
becomes  often  a  mere  conjunction,  binding  two  sentences 
together  in  a  loose  way,  the  causal  connection  being  indi- 
cated by  par  ce  or  i)ar  ainsi  following.  This  usage  is  one 
of  th^  most  characteristic  features  of  P's  style  and  is  much 
less  frequent  in  Q  and  C.  Examples  :  P,  15,  fe  petit  Saintri, 
qui  n^avoit  senty  ne  gousti  des  amoureux  desirs  nuUement,  dont 
par  ce  avoit  perdu  contenance,  ....  sans  mot  parler  jvt 
longueinent;  154,  e^  sur  ce  prent  congiL  Dont,  pour  priere 
nuUe,  Saintri  ne  voult  demourer  de  disner;  215,  et  en  ce 
temps  Tie  tarda  guieres  que  la  nouvelle  du  trespas  de  son  pere 
luy  vint.  Dont  par  ainsi  ilfut  seigneur  de  Saintri;  268,  36, 
122,  172,  187,  259,  etc.; — Q,  11,^6  ne  vouhie  que  vous ; 
dont  je  fu  bien  mal  de  Monseigneur  mon  pere,  et  suis  encoTy 
dont  je  me  doy  bien  hair ;  14,  il  hue  Dieu  en  son  courage, 
dont  il  lui  donna  ung  si  riche  joyau  comme  elle  est;  15,  19, 
23,  61,  74. 

The  relative  adverb  oxi,  till  the  seventeenth  century,  could 
refer  to  persons.^  C  has  five  examples  of  this  construction,* 
Q  has  two :  112,  elle  se  rSniarie  d  ung  aultre,  oh  elle  prent 
son  plesir ;  130.     No  cases  are  found  in  P.     On  the  other 

'Cf.  Tobler,  FjB.,  i,  160,  ni,  38  ff.    The  usage  is  likewise  very  frequent 
in  Dcschamps,  cf.  Voll,  45. 
^  Darraesteter-Sudre,  §  414  ;  Hajise,  81. 
"Schmidt,  34  ;  cf.  ahio  Voll,  48. 
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hand^  neuter  oU,  without  an  antecedent  and  referring  to  a 
whole  clause,  occurs  only  in  P :  204,  lors  commencerent  Fung 
d  VauUre  fesUyyer,  oH  furent  mains  baisiers  donn^  et  mains 
rendus  ;  322,  en  laqaeUe  retoumer  ne  povoient,  se  la  royne  ne 
dormist  aveeques  fe  roy,  oU  ih  ^emphyerent  toutesfois  que  au 
ray  plaisoiL     No  similar  cases  are  found  in  Q  or  C. 

The  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

Of  the  neuter  nominative  qui,^  but  one  example  is  found 
in  P  :  337,  Saintri,  qui  vous  a  esmeu  de  ceste  emprinse  faire 
sans  mo?i  congi^  f  There  is  one  similar  example  in  C,*  but 
none  in  Q.  The  periphrases  qu^est-ce  qui  and  qu'est-ce  que 
are  lacking  in  all  three  works. 

Quiy  subject,  occurs  once  in  P  with  the  force  of  modem 
quel:^  142,  qui  est  le  cueur  de  fem.nie  qui  se  porroit  tenir  de 
plorer.  Also  quel  is  used  once  by  P  for  modem  lequel: 
402,  mais  d^une  chose  vous  prie,  que  pour  ma  premiere  requeste 
ne  m^esconduisiez.    Et  quelle,  dist  damp  Abbez. 

In  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  neuter  forms  in 
indirect  questions,  C  for  the  first  time  in  this  investigation, 
shows  itself  as  the  most  archaic  of  the  three.*  Namely,  P 
contains  two  examples  of  the  neuter  nominative  ce  qui  (230, 
420),  Q  six  (21,  34,  45,  82,  97,  135),  but  neither  has  an 
example  of  qui.  C  *  has  twelve  examples  of  ce  qui  to  six 
of  qui.  In  respect  to  the  accusative  forms,  P  contains  24 
examples  of  qy£  to  49  of  C6  que;  Q,  32  of  que  to  41  of  ce 
que  ;  but  C,*  53  of  que  to  29  of  C6  que. 

Neuter  quelle  chose  (=  que,  ce  que)  is  foimd  in  P,  32,  69, 
etc.,  and  in  C  :  ^  not  in  Q.     But  this  is  probably  fortuitous. 

*M.-L.,  f  515,  Darmesteter,  f  167.  *  Schmidt,  35. 

"M.-L.,  §617;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §418.         ^Haase,  F.  undJ,,  54. 
*  In  nouvdles  xi-L  ;  Schmidt,  36.  *  Schmidt,  36. 
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A  distinctive  feature  of  Q's  syntax  is  the  use  of  the  neuter 
atonic  form  que  in  concessive  phrases:^  44,  que  qu^en  soU; 
54 ;  91 ;  98,  que  que  md  die.  Que  que  and  quoi  que  were 
used  interchangeably  in  Old  French,*  but  I  have^been  unable 
to  find  examples  of  the  former  later  than  the  fourteenth 
century.     There  are  no  traces  of  que  que  in  P  or  C. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

Aucywn,  substantive  and   adjective,  was  still  positive  ii^ 
meaning   in    the    fifteenth    century.*     Numerous    examples 
are  found  in  each  of  these  works.     P  has,  moreover,  t^^ 
instances  of  aucfwa  with  ne,  expressing  the  idea  "  no  one^ 
as  in  New  French :  177,  maia  pour  priere  nuUe,  av^cun  vJ^  D 
nondvi  demourer ;  411  ^  le  seigneur  de  8aintrS  07'donna  cb  «- 
geTis  de  bien  garder  Vhuys  que  aucun  n^entrast,    Q  and  C 
ignorant  of  this  usage.    Furthermore,  C  has  seven  examph 
of  substantive  aucun,  always  in  the  plural,  with  the  article=^^| 
a  construction  unknown  to  P  and  Q.    UaucunSy  with  partfe^*--^' 
tive  de,  is  peculiar  to  P :  391,  419. 

The  modem  positive  form,  quelqu^un,  is  found  only  in  C^^  - — ^^ 
which  contains  three  examples. 

Aucun  as  adjective  has  yielded  much  more  ground 
quelque  in  C  than  in  P  or  Q.  In  P,  I  have  counted  ov\^^^^ 
ten  examples  of  purely  indefinite  quelque:  54,  106,  112^^  ^^ 
112,  121,  146,  148,  325;  and  in  Q  four:  45,  78,  81,  9' 
Aucwn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  frequent  in  both.  C,*  oi 
the  contrary,  in  nouvellea  xi-L,  has  16  examples  of  quelqum  'W»-'^ 
to  38  of  aucun, 

^  In  the  editU>  princeps,  these  phrases  are  either  omitted  or  changed  tm^^^ 
quoi  que, 

'  Cf.  Johannssen,  Der  Ausdrwck  dea  ClonceagivverhdUnisaea  im  AUfirangosiaduM-  —  ^  ""^ 
(Kiel,  1884),  18  ff ;  also  Tobler,  FB.,  m,  3-4. 

»  Eder,  8&-86.  *  Also  common  in  Chartier :  Eder,  19 ;  Schmidt,  37"^  ^' 

»  Schmidt,  37.  •  Schmidt,  37. 
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Peculiar  to  P  is  the  adverbial  use  of  aucun  in  the  locution 
aucun  peu:  192,  messire  Enguerrard  qui  pour  la  doBeur  de 
sa  main  sefaisoU  aucwn  peu,  habiUer  ;  251,  aucun  pea  bleaaS; 
381,  au^mn  peu  repouss^.  Similarly  the  positive  adverb 
aucunemerd  is  very  common  in  P  (79,  156,  342,  etc.),  while 
only  one  example  has  been  observed  in  Q  (19),  and  none 
inC. 

Chojcun,  adjective,  is  employed  in  about  equal  numbers  in 
each  of  the  works.  Employed  as  a  substantive  with  the 
indefinite  article,^  it  occurs  twice  in  P :  206,  aina  d  wng 
chasctm  plus  dovlx  et  offreable  se  monstroU  tovs  les  jours ; 
317,  le  roy  et  la  royne,  messeiffneurs,  les  dames  et  dammseUes 
el  ung  cfuiscwn ;— once  in  Q :  85,  comme  ung  chascun  doit 
faire  ; — and  once  in  C* 

Nulj  positive,  is  frequent  in  each  of  the  works.  In  P, 
however,  negative  nul  is  employed  without  the  particle  iu : 
56,  nul  fust  plaisant  d  Dieu;  174,  nul  au  monde  pourroit 
mieulx  faire;  212  ;  etc.  This  use  of  mU,^  with  a  complete 
n^ative  force,  does  not  occur  in  Q  or  C. 

The  old  dative  form  nvUui  is  also  found  in  P,  but  not  in 
the  other  works.  It  is  employed  not  only  as  object  of  a 
preposition :  35,  homm^  de  telle  condition  ne  peuU  estre  de 
TiuUy  aymi  (cf.  48, 150, 182),  but  also  as  the  object  or  predi- 
cate of  verbs :  94,  sans  desservir  nuUy;  385,  est  il  nuUy,  qui 
vous  ay  dit  le  contraire;  429.  The  form  is  found  as  late  as 
Rabelais,  the  Heptameron,  and  Marot.*  Contrariwise,  the 
synonymous  neswa  occurs  in  C,*  but  not  in  P  or  Q. 

jRten,  in  its  original  signification  as  a  positive  feminine 
substantive,  occurs  three  times  in  C,*  but  never  in  P  or  Q. 

ChosCy  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  is  about  equally  numerous 
In  all  three  works.     In  C,  however,  it  is  fully  established  as 

^  A  construction  common  in  the  sixteenth  century :  Darmesteter,  §  173. 

*  n,  p.  102.  *  Still  found  iu  Babelais :  Huguet,  160. 

*  Huguet,  147-48.  »  Schmidt,  39. 
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is  very  frequent  in  C,  but  is  found  only  twice  in  P  (50,  91), 
and  never  in  Q.^  In  both  the  latter  works,  it  is  replaced 
by  adverbial  mouU  or  adjectival  maint. 

The  extended  use  of  qudconqae  is  peculiar  to  P,  which  em- 
ploys it  as  an  indefinite  adjective  (=  nHmporte  quel)  or  as  a 
concessive  (=  qudqae) :  *  200,  d  roy,  ne  d  royne^  ne  d  qadconques 
autrea;  369,  luy  defend  que  d  quelconques  personnes  lien,  dye 
riens;  83,  de  quelconques  menxisaea,  paroUes  rigoureuses,  que 
devant  mes  femmea  ne  ailleurs  je  vous  dye;  267 y  pour  quel- 
conque  excusation  que  fay  ef aide;  286  ;  374. 

Concessive  quxconque,  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,* 
is  foimd  only  once,  in  Q :  22,  e^  «e  tiennent  bien  aises,  qui- 
conques  ait  la  paine  de  le  querir. 

The  Verb. 

A.    Class  and  Voice, 

The  following  list  shows  the  chief  differences  in  the  con- 
struction and  r^imen  of  verbs,  in  the  three  works.  Variations 
from  N.  F.  usage  have  alone  been  noted.* 

(a)  Impersonal  verbs,  no  longer  in  use : 

ajfmr,  P,  1  (412) ;  Q,  0 ;  C,  1. 

ehaJmr,  P,  1  (82);  Q,  3  (32,  62,  131);  C,  2. 

douloir,  P,  1  (60);  4  1  (86) ;  C,  0 ;  also  reflexive,  P,  238 ;  Q,  134. 

eseheoirf  meacheoir,  only  in  C. 

(6)  Transitive  or  intransitive  verbs,  with  changed  con- 
struction in  N.  F. 

aeertnstre  gc,  P,  6  (48,  189,  200,  241,  325);  Q,  1  (82);  C,  1. 

^  In  the  editio  princepa  it  often  replaces  maint  or  numU  of  the  MSS. 

'For  similar  oonstmctions  in  O.  F.,  cf.  Johannssen,  op,  etf.,  28  fit,  who 
cites  no  examples  later  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

'Huguet,  165. 

*  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  examples  in  each  work ;  those  in 
parentheses,  the  page.  For  the  examples  in  C,  cf.  Schmidt,  43-45.  Gf. 
similar  lists  given  by  Bode,  46  fit. ;  Eder,  107  fit. ;  Huguet,  164  fit. 
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aider  d ^u.,  P,  7  (46,  82,  93,  111,  217,  234, 387) ;  Q,  3  (121, 132, 132) ;  O,   ^• 

approcher  ^,  P,  1  (330) ;  Q,  0 ;  G,  3  ;  more  oommonly  in  P  and  Q  x' 
proeher  de  qu,  (P,  175,  261,  etc;  Q,  53,  63). 

changer  qe.j  P,  5  ( 172,  i^en  alia  en  m  loge  pour  changer  destrier;  173, 
216,318);  0,0;  C,0. 

eonsentir  gc,  P,  4  (36,  226,  248,  258);  Q,  1  (132);  C,  1. 

deviser  qc.,^  P,  5  (80,  126,  145,  229,  397) ;  Q,  1  (55);  C,  0. 

dotUer  gc,«  P,  5  (22,  cUmbtant  U  reffuz;  114,  122,  125,  216) ;  Q,  0 ;  (V       ^• 

detmarcher  qu,,  P,  2  (261,  376);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

edoiffner  gc.,'  P,  0  ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  4. 

enmivre*  qu,,  qc,  P,  5  (8,  27,  49,  57,  108);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

e^oir  qCy  P,  1  (101,  les  bonnes  eheres  esjouiaaent,  lient  el  emprisonnent      -^ 
eueura) ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  0. 

hucher  qu,,  P,  0 ;  Q,  0 ;  C,  3. 

obeir  gu. ,  P^,  3  (37,  lee  sept  dons  du  sainet  esperit,  vous  deoez  croire  et  obe^^^^l 
98,  331);  Q,  0  (but  obe'ir  d.  111);  C,  0. 

partir  qe,,  P,  3  (67,  lui  et  ses  biens  seront  partis;  211,  il  vous  partira         d€ 
Phanneur;  252);  Q,  0  ;  C,  0. 

prierdqu,,  P,  16  (50,  73,  175,  182,  etc);  Q,  2  (75,  124). 

prier  gu.,  P,  7  ;  Q,  7  ;  Schmidt  gives  no  examples  of  prier  in  either  c<         .m- 
struction. 

sotwdre  qu,,F,  1  (231,  ma  dame,  avec  les  autres  dames,  me  vindrent  aourdi         ■«) ; 
Q,  0  ;  C,  1. 

supplier  dqu.,F,5(  123,  248,  345,  372,  428);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

(c)  Reflexive  verbs  no  longer  used  as  such  : 

i  apparoisire,  P,  0 ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  2. 

^arriver,  personal,  P,  1  ( 417,  quant  oncques  ^estoient  Id  arrivez) ;  Q,  0;  ^      \  ^' 

se  cesser,  P,  1  (229);  Q,  0 ;  C,  1. 

se  commeneer,  P,  3  (4,  54,  124);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

se  consenHr,  P,  2  (349,  387);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

se  eontinuer,  P,  0  ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  2. 

«*fn  courir,  P,  0  ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  2. 

se  desjeuner,  P,  1  (303);  Q,  0 ;  C,  0. 

se  ditner,  P,  0  ;  Q,  0  ;  C,  1. 

sedormir,  P,  1  (321);  Q,  0;  C,  1. 

se  farcer,  P,  1  (320);  Q,  0 ;  C,  2. 

sefeindre,  P.  0 ;  Q,  0 ;  C,  2. 

se  loger,  P,  2  (145,  312);  Q,  0  (always  neuter) ;  C,  3. 

separHr,  P,  10  (18,  93,  150,  etc);  Q,  2  (71, 112);  C,  6. 

^  With  force  of  f^entretenir  de  qc  '  /.  e.,  craindre. 

'  /.  e.,  t^iloigner  deqc  *  Also  found  with  the  form  eiwieiceir^ 

*Has  also  obe^r  d,  119. 
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ever,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.*  P,  22,  il  luy  doibt 
estre  pardonnS;  318,ja  n^y  seroU  chantS  ne  dances  faictes ; 
414,  accuse  des  villainies  et  mocqueries  dont  a  esU  cy  devant 
parli; — Q,  17,  camme  dit  est;  35,  le  gallant  vient  ainsi  comme 
ordonnS  lui  est  par  Jehane;  56,  lui  a  esti  dit  d^aulcun 
son  amy. 

Of  the  various  periphrases  with  the  gerund*  our  works 
show  the  following: — AUer  +  gerund:  P,  261,  incontinent 
tira  son  espiCy  de  laqudle  d  deux  mains  se  va  couvrant;  Q,  2, 
et  pource  s'en  allerent  eonqucrant  pays;  15,  la  dame  va  criani 
par  la  meson ; — C,'  one  example.  Ustre  +  gerund  :  P,  58, 
je  ne  suis  point  souvcnant  avoir  leu;  359,  409,  416; — Q, 
32,  dies  sont  tou-sjotirs  jouans  et  saiUans;  118; — C,*  four 
examples. 

The  use  of  f aire  as  verbum  vicarium^  is  about  equally 
common  in  P  and  Q.  The  O.  F.  usage  is  fiilly  preserved 
in  both :  P,  65,  la  gouUe  tue  plus  de  gens  qxie  les  cousteaule 
ne/orU;  100  ;  141  ;  203 ;  222,  quant  ma  dame  le  veil,  si  ltd 
sembla  plus  bel  que  oncques  n'avoitfaict; — Q,  12;  22,  je  me 
m^rveille  bien,  si  font  mes  commei*es;  48,  68,  71,  etc.  This 
construction  is  not  mentioned  by  Schmidt,  but  it  appears  in 
C  frequently  enough. 

Examples  of  the  employment  of  estre  to  form  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries  when  a  reflexive 
infinitive  follows,*  appear  in  each  work :  P,  88,  puis  qwe 
ainsi  esty  que  de  nuUe  de  nous  ne  vous  estes  tant  votdu  fier ; 
386,  ma  Ires  redottbt^  dame,  qui  tant  ^est  voulu  incliner  que 
de  prendre  la  patience  avec  son  pauvre  moynne; — Q,  126,  le 
m^chant  ne  s'est  pea  tenir  aujourd^hui  de  venir  deux  foix.* 
C  has  two  examples  with  savoir,  one  with  pouvoir. 

^  Haase,  §  58.  » M.-L.,  §  312-317.  »  Schmidt,  6S. 

*Diez,  1068,  1084.         »M.-L.,  §  296  ;  Tobler,  FB.,  n,  37. 
'Gf.  also  Q,  115  :  en  la  nasse  oil  Ua  estoieni  cuidi  entrer. 
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In  C*  three  examples  of  the  use  of  avoir  to  form  the 
eompoimd  tenses  of  verbs  of  motion,  aller,  entrer,  arrivery 
occur.     No  such  cases  are  found  in  P  or  Q. 

B.    Person  and  Number. 

In  general,  P  keeps  almost  wholly  to  the  O.  F.  usage, 
according  to  which  the  verb  agrees  with  the  subject  nearest 
to  it,  and  which  permitted  constructions  ad  senaum  more 
freely  than  is  allowed  in  N.  F.  With  a  preceding  multiple 
subject,  the  verb  is  frequently  in  the  singular :  24,  amours 
d^enfanee  et  ignorance  y  ouvroU;  25,  quel  bien,  quel  proi^j 
quel  honneur  ....  vous  en  pevit  advenir  ;  207,  leur  amour  et 
estai  dura;  341,  356,  etc.  A  long  multiple  subject,  consist- 
ing of  proper  names,  is  frequently  summed  up  by  cha^cun; 
in  this  case  the  verb  agrees  with  the  latter  :^  112,  monseig^ 
7ieur,  ma  dame  et  messeigneurs  mes  beaulx  ondes  de  Berry  et 
Bourgongne  et  avires  seigneurs  et  dam£s  de  nostre  sang, 
chascun  vous  aydei^a;  291,  des  grants  regrets  que  le  roy  et 
la  royne,  messeigneurs,  dames  et  damoyseUes  et  ehascun  fait 
d'eulx;  142,  mesdits  seigneurs,  qui  tres  bonnes  paroUes  chascun 
luy  dist.  On  the  other  hand,  when  chascun  is  followed  by 
partitive  de  with  a  plural  noun,  the  verb  is  often  plural : 
234,  chascun  des  seigneurs  dvxis  leur  baillerent  leurs  lances. 

None  of  these  licenses  is  found  in  Q.  In  C,  Schmidt* 
cites  five  examples  of  a  singular  verb  following  a  multiple 
subject,  but  in  each  case  the  subject  nouns  are  nearly  synony- 
mous, a  construction  still  permissible.* 

When  the  verb  precedes  a  multiple  subject,  it  is  regularly 
singular  in  P,  as  in  O.  F.  :*  44,  si  veult  nature,  droit  et 
raison;  112,  ^  oil  estoU  nostre  Dame  el  son  enfant;  353,  Id 

'  Schmidt,  67. 

»M.-L.,  §a4a-44;  Tobler,  VS.,  i,  230  ff.;  Miitzner,  380. 

»  Page  47.  *  Miitzner,  380.  *  Haase,  7.  und  J.,  79. 
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fui  le  vin  et  lea  eapices  apardlUs;  354,  oU  edoit  le  dresaouer  ^ 
lea  tables  mises;    357,  illec  fat  damp  Abbez  et  lea  prieox^ 
reniereier    ma    dame.     Q   has    again    no    example    of  tJa^ 
construction,  and   C^  has   but  two.     The   present   rule     ^ 
predominant  in  both. 

With  a  collective  noun  as  subject,  P  has  frequentlj?^  * 
plural  verb,  as  in  O.  F.*     So  always  with  fa  plua  gr^^^ 
partie:  167,  la  plua  grant  paHie  pnent  Dieu  qaHl  luy  Je'^^ 
en  ayde;   301,  302.    Also  with  other  collectives :    308,      '^ 
grant  trait  dea  canona  et  coulevrinea  ....  grandement    ^ 
endommageoient ;  311,  la  grant  baiaille  dea  Chreatiena  mre^ 
la  demiere  bataiUe  dea  Turca;  311,  C arriere-garde  frapperd^ 
au  travera ;   349,  dont  totUe  la  compaignie  joj^oU  oe  quHh 
fuaaeni  bien  deajeunez,  ai  en  furent  ilz  trea  joyeulx,     Q  has  a 
single  example  with  la  plua  grant  partie:  112,  il  y  en  a  la 
plua  grant  partie  qui  ne  ae  povemt  partir  de  joicxte  leura  femmes. 
C^  has  two  examples  of  the  syllepsis  compaignie — Hz,  other- 
wise both  follow  the  modern  rule. 

Constructions  ad  aenaum  are  also  frequent  in  P.  Thus 
when  a  prepositional  phrase  denoting  accompaniment  is 
joined  to  the  subject,*  the  verb  is  in  the  plural :  138,  voatre 
dueil,  alliS  du  mien,  ont  tant  a^aaailly  et  combatu  man  cueur ; 
140,  Sahvtriy  atout  aa  cmnjyaignie,  vindreni  prendre  congii 
du  roy ;  231,  via  dame,  avec  lea  auirea  damea,  me  vindrent 
aourdre.  A  further  peculiarity  of  P^s  syntax  is  the  feet  that 
with  Fun  d  P autre,  etc.,  the  verb  is  always  plural,  no  matter 
whether  the  subject  precedes  or  follows:  185,  Pung  oontre 
V autre  deamarcherefit  et  combatirent;  185,  lora  cominencerent 
Vung  aur  VauUre  d  ferir;  193,  lora  prindrent  ccmgiS  Cung 
de  Vaultre;  204,  lora  commenceretit  Fung  d  Vandlre  featoyer ; 

^Schmidt,  47.     In  Commines,  however,  the  singular  is  frequent     Cf. 
Stimming,  195. 
»Diez,  981 ;  Haase,  F.  und  J.,  79.  'Schmidt,  45. 

*M.-L.,  §  347  ;  Haase,  159. 
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232 ;  394,  for«  Vvm^  devarU  Paultre  furerU,  etc.  None  of 
these  peculiar  constructions  is  found  in  Q  or  C.  With 
collectives  P's  usage  agrees  with  that  of  Chartier.* 

In  relative  sentences,  after  un  de  -{-  b,  plural  noun,  the 
■verb  is  r^ularly  in  the  singular*  in  Q  and  C.^  Q,  89,  une 
ties  grans  douLeura  qui  soil  8ur  terre;  130,  131.  No  ex- 
amples occur  in  P. 

Attraction  of  the  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
clause  *  is  found  in  P :  285,  moy  qui  suis  cduy  qui  tant  vovs 
ay  aymSe; — Q,  65,  »i  je  fusse  femme  qui  me  gouvemasse 
mauvesemerU.  C*  has  three  similar  examples.  A  more  vio- 
lent attraction  occurs  in  P  :  325,  je  vueil  estre  de  toua  qui  cy 
aommes  le  maindre, 

A  dififerent  violation  of  the  modem  rule  for  agreement  in 
a  relative  clause  occurs  in  P :  *  24,  icy  n^a  que  vous  et  moy 
qui  nous  peust  ouyr;  52,  cy  n^a  que  vous  et  moy  qui  nous 
puisse  ouyr.     No  such  cases  are  found  in  Q  or  C. 

Agreement  with  the  logical  subject  in  impersonal  construc- 
tions,^ where  N.  F.  prefers  the  singular,  is  found  frequently 
in  P  and  C,  never  in  Q :  P,  74,  e<  par  ainsi  ne  luy  restoierU 
plus  que  deux  escuz  ;  227,  ih  ne  sorU  hommes  nulz  qui  mieulx 
le  aceussent  /aire;  341,  car  sont  plus  de  seize  ans  que  nous 
n^y  fusmes;  377,  389,  403,  428.  For  examples  in  C,  see 
Schmidt,  47. 

C.    The  Tenses. 

The  distinctions  now  recognized  in  the  employment  of  the 
past  tenses  were  by  no  means  fixed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

^Eder,  119.  For  Commines'  usage,  cf.  Stimming,  194.  Tobler,  VB,, 
I,  231,  cites  similar  cases  of  agreement  with  Pun  vers J^ autre  from  O.  F.  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  later  examples. 

» As  in  O.  F.     a.  Tobler,  FB.,  i,  239.  » Schmidt,  46. 

*  Cf .  Haase,  Zur  Syntax  Robert  Oamiersj  39. 

*  Schmidt,  46.  •  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  460. 

''This  construction  is  the  rule  in  Froissart.  Cf.^^Riese,  Eecherehea  sur 
P  usage  tyntaxiqiLe  de  Froissartf  Halle,  18S0,  p.  17. 
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indicative  and  subjunctive  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  N.  F. 
A  few  examples  may  be  noted  of  the  indicative  in  impersonal 
expressions:^  P^  112,  puiaque  Dieu  plaid  que  estes  tard  en 
grace;  154,  U  a  pUu  d  Dieu  que  mon  emprise  ed premiere- 
ment  venue  en  voz  mains;  190,  bien  semble  qu'il  est  de  noble 
lieu  party  ; — Q,  10,  c^estoii  gnvnt  horde  que  je  n'estoye  mieulx 
abilUe;  106,  quelque  tort  qu^elle  aity  il  lui  semble  qu^eUe  ail 
droit  et  qu^elle  est  sage.    For  examples  in  C,  see  Schmidt,  52. 

In  object  clauses  with  verbs  of  thought  and  expression 
the  subjimctive  is  still  conmion,  as  in  O.  F.*  Wherever  a 
subjective  doubt  is  possible,  the  subjunctive  occurs  of  right : 
P,  19,  il  pensa  qu^elle  eust  toute  sa  promesse  mise  en  oubly ; 
390,  quant  d  moyy  je  croy  quHl  soit  ainsi ;  403,  je  cuide  quHl 
soil  nuU  de  moy  d  cause  de  la  lucte; — Q,  3,  comme  il  cuide 
que  les  auUres  saient;  46,  mais  je  eroy  qu*U  ne  soit  homme 
au  mojide  si  doulx  ne  si  grojcieulx  comme  vous.  For  C,  see 
Schmidt,  52. 

An  occasional  indicative  with  verbs  of  will  and  emotion 
is  found  in  P  and  Q :  P,  44,  si  veuU  nature,  droit  et  raison 
qu'elle  Pen  doit  trop  mieulx  aymer;  365,  je  plains  que  ma 
dame  n^est  cy; — Q,  63,  elle  tard  est  courrocSe  que  leurs 
maistres  sord  liens;  124,  si  suy  moult  esbahie  que  ton  mary 
ne  le  tua.^ 

In  relative  clauses  depending  on  a  superlative  the  indica- 
tive appears  several  times  in  P  :  195,  cent  axdnes  de  la  plus 
fine  toille  de  Reims  quHl  avoit  peu  finei* ;  323  ;  341  ;  422,  en 
la  meilleure  fa^on  et  maniere  quHl  sceiU.  In  such  clauses  Q 
has  the  subjunctive  uniformly,  but  C  *  has  one  example  of 
the  indicative.    Worthy  of  note  is  the  employment  of  the 

^  Cf.  M.-L.,  §  666.  » Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  445,  i. 

'  The  forms  dieiesj  f aides  ^  which  are  found  m  object-clauses  after  priery 
cbdjurer  (P,  320;  Q,  48,  75),  are  probably  subjunctives.  Cf.  Tobler, 
VB.y  I,  29. 

♦Schmidt,  51. 
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indicative  in  a  relative  clause  after  an  indefinite  antecedent  : 
Q,  118,  il  n'est  chose  qui  phis  desplaid  djeunes  hwnes  que  une 
vieille  fenime,  A  distinctive  O.  F.  trait  in  P  and  Q,  not 
found  in  C,  is  the  use  of  a  relative  clause  for  a  concessive :  * 
P,  219,  dont  ilz  devroient  jouder  et  donner  la  inesure  telle  qui 
luy  plaisoyt ;  366,  luy  bailie  sa  lectre  de  response  d  la  royne, 
qui  Jut  telle  qui  s'ensuyt ; — Q,  8,  de  tmdx  abUlemens  que  d 
Vaventure  son  7iia/n/  ?i'a  pas  paicz;  24,  il  n'ed  home  si 
enrag^  que  safemme  nefaee  franc  et  debonimire;  65. 

In  respect  to  the  construction  in  temporal  clauses,  P  con- 
tains a  single  example  of  the  indicative  with  ains  que:^  100, 
aiiis  qu^il  Jut  ung  mow  accompli ,  il  cut  varletz,  Q  and  C 
have  uniformly  the  subjunctive  in  such  clauses.  Peculiar  to 
C  ^  is  the  temporal  use  of  comme,  with  both .  indicative  and 
subjunctive. 

In  concessive  clauses  the  deviations  from  N.  F.  usage  are 
more  marked.*  As  in  O.  F.  either  the  indicative  or  the 
subjimctive  is  employed,  according  to  the  subjective  concep- 
tion.* Nevertheless  it  should  be  noted  that  in  P  and  Q  the 
indicative  is  relatively  more  common  than  in  C.  With 
cojtibien  que  P  employs  the  subjunctive:  17,  combien  que 
feussent  vrayes  (so  28,  88,  46,  141,  212,  216,  268);  the 
indicative  :  5,  combien  que  sa  personne  cstoit  et  feast  tousjours 
linge  et  menue  (so  44,  57,  99,  105,  186,  202,  288,  394);— 
Q,  has  the  subjunctive  :  21,  combien  qu^ll  ait  mh  grant  palm 
d  la  trouver  (so  36,  53,  59,  135);  the  indicative :  7,  combien 
qu'il  a  aises  et  plaisances  largenient  (so  9,  25,  27,  etc. :  10 
examples  in  all)  ; — C*  has  11  examples  of  combien  que  with 

^M.-L.,  638;  cf.  also  Strolimeyer,  tJbe)-  vei'schiedenc  Fuiheiionen,  des  alt- 
franzosuichen  Rdativscitzesy  Berlin,  1892,  pp.  21  ff. 

*For  similar  cases  in  O.  F.,  cf.  Miitschke,  Die  Nebcnsatze  der  Zeit  im 
AUfranzosischcn,  Kiel,  1887,  p.  46. 

'^ Schmidt,  51.  ^M.-L.,  §  673;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  447,  vi. 

*  Schmidt,  50. 
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the  indicative,  otherwise  the  subjunctive.  With  maia  que,  P 
has  the  subjunctive  :  13,  mais  que  aoyons  en  la  chambrey  nou8 
rirons  (so  19,  24,  65,  75,  83,  258,  417);  the  indicative: 
345,  ma  dame  ddibere  d^y  oiler,  mais  que  la  presae  etfoiaon 
du  peuplefut  passie,  so  407,  je  les  vovldroye  avoir  maintenanty 
mais  <pie  en  coffres  et  en  sacz  les  me  f aides  apporter  ; — Q  and 
C  ^  have  the  subjunctive  invariably.  With  jagoit  ce  que,  P 
has  the  subjunctive  :  47  and  49,jagoU  ce  qu^ih  ne  soient  de 
corps  ne  de  gens  d' amies  les  plusfors  (so  153,  157,  200,  207, 
211,  244,  302,  349,  406);  the  indicative  or  conditional: 
4:b,ja^it  ce  tpi^ on  pourroit  dire,  so  91  and  150,  jagoit  ce  que 
plusieurs  aultres  sont  icy  en  vostre  court  (so  192,  211,  335, 
425) ; — Q  has  the  subjunctive :  58,  jagoit  ce  qu'eUe  soil 
preude  femme ;  the  indicative :  58,  ja^goit  ce  qu'eUe  est  bien 
aise,  C  ^  contains  one  example  of  jagoit  ce  que  with  the  con- 
ditional, else  invariably  the  subjunctive.  We  have  thus 
eighteen  examples  of  the  indicative  in  concessive  sentences 
in  P,  seventeen  in  Q,  twelve  in  C.  Q  is  relatively  the  most 
archaic. 

It  may  furthermore  be  noted  that  P  contains  one  example 
of  concessive  par  —  que:  265,  par  armes  que  vous  ayezfaictes 
....  n'avez  volu  estre  chevalier.  Concessive  pour  —  que  ^  is 
common  in  all  three  works.  Q,  moreover,  has  one  example 
of  the  O.  F.  concessive  comine  que:^  61,  et  savoy-je  bien,  fait 
elle,  que  vous  en  eussiez  affaire f  Convme  que^  elk  les  avoit 
envoiez  tout  en  essyant  et  par  despit  du  bon  honvme. 

Conditional  sentences.^  In  unreal  conditions  of  present 
time,  the  modern  construction  {si  j^ avals,  je  donnerais)  is  the 
rule  in  each.  Of  the  O.  F.  construction  with  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  in  one  or  both  clauses,  we  find  the  following 

1  Schmidt,  50.  *  Schmidt,  51. 

3  Of.  Tobler,  VB.y  ii,  20  ff.  *Cf.  Johannssen,  op,  cU,,  31. 

*  In  the  editio  princeps  replaced  by  cormbien  que  -|-  the  subjunctive. 
«Cf.  M.-L.,  §§681-690;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §447,  v. 
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examples : — ^With  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  both  clauses : 
P,  31,  oncques  dame  d^honneur  ne  peud  aymer  homme  envietdZy 
se  ne  feud  les  bonnes  vertuz  pour  en  e«bre  le  meiUeur  /  86  ; — 
Q,  17,  «  c«  nefust  vostre  honneur  et  le  mienyje  tien  parlasse 
ja;  32,  37,  54,  90 ; — C^  has  four  examples  of  this  construc- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  Q  is  relatively  more  archaic  than 
P  or  C. — Imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  protasis,  conditional 
in  the  apodosis :  P,  15,  e<  si  fen  eiisse^je  le  diroye  volentiers; 

129,  287,  391  ; — ^no  examples  in  Q,  one  in  C.^ — Imperfect 
indicative  in  the  protasis,  imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  apo- 
dosis :  no  examples  in  P,  two  in  Q  (30,  130),  one  in  C.^ 

In  unreal  conditions  of  past  time,  the  O.  F.  usage  is  folly 
preserved.  No  examples  are  found  with  the  perfect  con- 
ditional. For  sentences  with  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  in 
both  clauses,  see  P,  172,  177,  231,  413;— Q,  16,  45,  86, 

130.  Of  more  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  retention  of 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  its  original  O.  F.  function  as  a 
pluperfect :  ^  P,  309,  se  ne  ficst  Vayde  de  Dieu,  et  qu'il  fud 
bien  secouru,  sans  nul  remede  il  estoU  rnort ;  396  ;  420 ; — ^Q, 
40,  ses  parens  Veussent  plus  haultement  marine,  si  ce  ne  fust 
ung  petit  esehapeiUon  qu^elle  avoit  fait  en  sa  jeunesse  ;  93  ; — 
C  has  four  examples.^ 

In  incomplete  conditions  with  comnie  si,^  the  subjunctive 
is  the  invariable  rule  in  Q  and  C,  while  P  has  three  ex- 
amples with  the  indicative:  211,  377,  384. 

The  present  subjunctive    is  foimd  occasionally  in   P  in 
«i-clauses,*  to  express  wish  or  foture  contingency:  131,  s^ 
Dku  vous  doint  joye,  nous  vous  pnons  que  puissions  voir  vo^ 
paremens ;   247,  se  Dieu  vous  gcird ;   399,   s^aulcune  mall^ 
vueillance  ou  nouveUe  en  adviegne,  il  s^en  excusera  et  des-^"^ 
chargera  du  tout  sur  vous.     In  Q  this  is  foimd  only  in  th 
old  formula  si  m'aist  Dieu  (17,  25). 

» Schmidt,  53.  '  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  454.  « Schmidt,  54. 

*M.-L.,  §  685;  of.  Biachoflf,  Der  Qmjunetiv  bei  Chrestien,  Halle,  s.  d.^ 
pp.  11,  12. 
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Peculiar  to  P  is  the  retention  of  the  O.  F.  hypothetical 
subjunctive  in  incomplete  exclamatory  conditions  :  287,  hrs 
ouyssiez  de  tous  coustez  cueurs  tendrement  souspirer  et  veissiez 
yeidx  de  toutes  gens  plourer  ;  290,  309,  333,  336,  411,  417.^ 
No  traces  of  this  construction  exist  in  Q  or  C. 

E.    The  Infinitive. 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  a  substantive  was  very  wide- 
spread  in   O.    F.,   but   has   since   that  period  been  much 
restricted.*     In    the   fifteenth    century   this   usage   is   still 
common  in  Chartier,^  less  so  in  Villon,  and  quite  rare  in 
Commines.*     Here  a  noticeable  distinction  is  to  be  observed 
between  P  and  C  *  on  one  hand,  and  Q  on  the  other.     In 
the  two  former  the  infinitive-substantive  is  still  very  conmion, 
being  used  not  only  with  the  definite  article,  but  also  with 
pronouns  and  adjectives ;  it  may  also  take  an  object  or  an 
adverbial  modifier,  just  like  a  verb  :  P,  36,  pour  le  deparUr; 
42,  luxure  est  ardeur  d  V assembler y  puantise  au  departir; 
151,  au  prendre  congi^;  158,  ne  cessa  le  deviser  de  la  beauU 
de  Saintri;  167,  tant  de  Poller  que  du  venir;  189,  le  parler; 
215,  au  lever  des  cerdes ;  227 ,  pour  Varriver;  425,  le  com- 
mencer  de  parler  dHoelle  dame  remist  d  eUe;   26 y  au  long 
oiler;  101,  par  le  faulx  parler  des  dames;  27,  nvl  deshon- 
neste  parler;  31,  ce  bien  vivre;  32,  ce  revoir ;  48,  d  FerUrer 
ties  armes;  98,  vostre  chevaucher ;  118,  d  Fasseoir  des  tables; 
154,  vostre  vouloir;  168,  d  ce  rompre  de  lances;   171,  au 
ioindre  des  lances;  173,  d  cause  duferir  bas;  311,  avant  le 
aommencer  des  armes;  234,  son partir ;  211,  le  bouter  de  son 
e^ie;  362,  son  dormyr  ;  387,  au  premier  prier  ;  389,  vostre 

^  This  construction  is  especially  common  in  the  O.  F.  epics  ;  cf.  Quiehl, 
X>er  Gebrauch  des  Konjunctivs  in  den  aHeaten  franz.  Sprachdenkmdlern,  Kiel, 
1888,  p.  40. 

*M.-L.,  §  16;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  448. 

»  Eder,  93.  *  Stimming,  491.  *  See  Schmidt,  65-56. 
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cuyder  ;  403,  et  n^y  vavU  le  prier  du  seigneur  de  SaintrS,  etc 
But  Id  Q,  I  have  discovered  only  three  examples  of  this 
infinitive:  3,  qu^Uz  out  aentu  auflayrer;  56,  au  long  aJler; 
82,  telle  paine  que  le  bon  homme  aura  eu  d  roller,  il  Paura  au 
revenir. 

P  has,  moreover,  some  examples  of  the  infinitive-substan- 
tive with  a  subject:^  228,  au  deparlir  Vung  de  Paulire;  254, 
au  departir  les  ungs  des  auUrea  ; — no  cases  in  Q  or  C. 

A  frequent  variety  of  this  construction  in  P  and  C, 
unknown  to  Q,  is  the  employment  of  the  infinitive-substan- 
tive with  d  and  a  relative  clause  containing  the  verb  faire, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  temporal  clause :  *  P,  78,  au  retoumer 
qu'ilz  firent ;  122,  au  saillir  que  le  roy  fist ;  124,  au  revenir 
qu'eUe  eutfait;  145,  153,  155,  169,  185,  186,  224,  234, 
361.     C^  has  six  examples  of  this  construction. 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  with  accusative,  rare  in  O.  F., 
but  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,*  is  rare  in  P  and  Q, 
but  common  in  C  :  P,  63,  sije  sgavoye  les  dieux  n^ avoir  point 
de  congnaissance ;  ^  213,  disans  estre  tres  desplaisant  qu^elk 
ne  les  entendoit;  317,  lequel  service  voulons  et  ordonnons  estre 
ainsi  continue  ;  329 yje  me  congnois  si  grandement  avoir  mes- 
pris ; — Q,  5,  lesqueUes  ceulx  qui  sont  mariSs  ne  croient  nuUes 
axMres  joyes  estre  pareilles,  C  ^  has  eighteen  examples  of 
this  construction. 

The  simple  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  of  impersonal 
verbs,  as  in  O.  F.^,  in  each  of  the  works.  So  with  plaire: 
P,  19,  93,  123,  etc.  (15  examples);  Q,  5,  100,  102; — con- 
venir:  P,  18,  243,  301,  354,  403,  417;  Q,  8,  21.  In  C« 
however  seven  examples  of  the  modern  construction  with  de 
are  found,  to  one  in  P  :  407,  quant  vous  plaira  de  les  avoir  ; 

^a.  Tobler,  FB.,  i,  90.  »a.  Tobler,  F5.,  i,  24. 

'Schmidt,  55.  *Darme8teter,  §  204;  cf.  also  Tobler,  FjB.,  i,  88  ff. 

'  Translation  from  Seneca.  •  Schmidt,  57. 

^  Darmesteter-Sudie,  §  449,  i ;  M.-L.,  §§  339-40.  ^ Schmidt,  58. 
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and  one  in  Q :  17,  bien  que  ct  ma  cousine  ou  ma  eomm^re  ne 
plaid  point  d^y  venir.  P  has  also  retained  the  O.  F.  con- 
struction with  falloir^  in  two  cases:  288,  de  celle  ne  fault 
point  d  parler  ;  428,  d  ne  fault  mye  d  demander  ^elle  estoit 
bien  honieiise, 

P  has  like^vise  several  examples  of  the  simple  infinitive  used 
as  the  logical  subject  or  predicate  with  the  verb  estre:  63, 
irop  seroit  longue  chose  ,  ,  ,  ,  les  voxdoir  toutes  exposer;  154, 
se  vostre  vouloir  estoit  me  quieter  du  acdle  de  ma  promesse ; 
334,  Bupplyard  que  vostre  bon  plaisir  soil  la  nous  laUser  pour- 
suyr  ;  429,  quant  le  plaisir  de  Dieufut  d  soy  vouloir  prendre 
son  ame.  Q  has  a  single  example  of  this  construction :  119, 
or  considerez  si  c^est  bien  fait  mettre  deux  choses  contraires 
ensemble.  C  has  no  instances  of  this  construction  with 
nouns,  but  several  witli  adjectival  expressions  like  il  est  force, 
il  est  necessairCf  etc. 

In  comparative  clauses  after  que  (<quam)  our  works  have 
generally  the  simple  infinitive  :  P,  17,  Saintr^,  qui  ne  pensoit 
pas  moins  que  estre  deshonnourS;  234; — Q,  1,  c?est  plus 
grant  felidtS  de  vivre  en  franchise  et  liberU  que  soi  asservir  ; 
39,  nul  Tie  se  pent  plus  gaster  que  soy  enveloper  en  ces  deux 
liens.  C^  has  two  examples.  The  infinitive  with  de  is  also 
found:  P,  20,  52,  386,  419 ;  Q,  5,  124.  After  aimer  mieux 
que,  vahir  mieux  que,  the  simple  infinitive  is  the  invariable 
rule  in  P  and  Q :  P,  33,  49,  362,  etc. ;  Q,  2,  23,  64,  92 ; 
while  in  C  ^  four  examples  with  de  are  found. 

The  object  infinitive  loith  verbs. — Here  I  shall  note  only 
the  chief  cases  of  differing  constructions  in  the  three  works :  * — 

aUendre,  with  d,  Q,  19,  65,  80  ;  with  simple  inf.,  C,  one  example. 
i^aUendre,  with  d,  Q^  19  ;  with  simple  inf.,  C,  one  example. 
a/xousiumerj  with  de,  P,  65 ;  with  d,  Q,  6,  23,  44,  48,  88 ;  with  simple 
inf.,  Q,  17,  32,  34  ;  in  C  always  with  de, 

^Tobler,  VB.,  i,  214.  « Schmidt,  59.  'Schmidt,  60. 

*  For  examples  in  C,  cf .  Schmidt,  59-62. 
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advertir,  with  simple  inf.,  P,  91 ;  always  with  <2e  in  Q  and  C. 

apprendrcy  with  de,  C,  two  ex.,  always  with  d  in  P. 

avancefj  always  with  d  in  P,  always  with  ck  in  C. 

commaruUr'f  generally  with  the  simple  inf.  ;  P  has  two  ex.  with  d  :  188, 
262  ;  C  one  with  de, 

commenceTj  in  P,  16  ex.  with  d  to  one  with  simple  inf.  (351)  ;  in  Q 
always  with  d  ;  in  C  with  d  or  cfe,  as  in  N.  F. 

ddiberery  in  P  one  ex.  with  d  (412)  ;  in  Q  always  with  de;  inC  one  ex. 
with  simple  inf. 

desirerf  in  P  with  simple  inf.  :  216,  234,  404 ;  with  d,  15,  17 ;  with  de, 
317,  325,  359;— m  Q  with  simple  inf.,  2,  31 ;  with  de,  118  ;—€  has  all 
three  constructions. 

emprendre,  with  de,  P,  112,  115,  246,  330  ;  with  d,  P,  146  ;— in  Q  always 
with  d  (78,  etc. ) ; — in  C  one  ex.  with  de, 

itgorcer,  in  P,  five  ex.  with  de,  one  with  d  (105)  ;  in  C  with  de, 

entendre,  in  P  with  de :  73,  353 ;  with  d :  359,  411 ;  with  simple  inf. : 
183,  211,  338,  357 ;— in  Q  with  d :  62 ;— in  C  one  ex.  with  d,  one  with 
simple  inf. 

«e  garder,  in  P  with  simple  inf.  :  337,  359  ; — in  C  always  with  de, 

laisser,  m  P  always  with  d  :  60,  193,  201,  218,  etc  ;— in  Q  with  d :  69, 
74,  86  ;  with  de  :  6  ; — in  C  only  one  ex.  with  d. 

mander,  in  P  with  simple  inf.  :  111,  368  ;  elsewhere  with  de, 

offrir,  always  with  d  in  P  and  Q ;  C  has  one  ex.  with  de, 

ordonner,  in  P  with  simple  inf.,  five  ex.  :  224,  234,  etc  ;  with  de,  five 
ex.  :  159,  205,  etc  ;  with  d,  four  ex.  :  6,  92,  etc  ; — in  Q  with  simple  inf.  : 
25  ; — in  C  one  ex.  with  simple  inf. 

prier,  generally  with  (ie  as  in  N.  F.  :  P  has  one  ex.  with  d  (133),  one 
with  simple  inf.  (240)  ;  C,  one  ex.  with  simple  inf. 

penser,  invariably  with  de  in  P  and  C,  as  in  O.  F.  ; — in  Q  with  de :  31, 
87,  123  ;  with  d  :  23,  40. 

proTnettre,  always  with  c^c  in  P ;  in  Q,  one  ex.  with  simple  inf.  (50)  ;  in 
C,  three  ex.  with  simple  inf. 

requerir,  in  P  with  d  :  203,  399  ; — in  Q  and  C  always  with  de, 

sembler,  with  de :  P,  257  ; — elsewhere  as  in  N.  F. 

tenir,  in  P  with  de  :  209,  210,  225  ;  with  simple  inf. :  210  ;— in  Q  and  C 
always  with  d. 

The  infinitive  with  de,  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  follow- 
ing verb/  is  found  in  P  :  309,  de  lea  nommer  aeroU  trap 
longue  chose  ; — and  in  C  ;  ^ — never  in  Q. 

^  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  450.  '  Schmidt,  60. 
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The  so-called  historical  infinitive  with  de^  is  extremely 
common  in  C,*  while  there  are  but  three  examples  in  P : 
171  y  et  (dors  les  trompettes  de  sormer  et  lea  criz  du  peuple; 
173,  329  ; — and  none  in  Q.     This  is  not  an  O.  F.  trait. 

The  locution  /aire  d  +  the  infinitive,^  expressing  necessity, 
occurs  once  in  P  :  396,  bien  fait  d  reprendre  k  cueur  d^ung 
gentilhomme  qui,  pour  une  lude,  n'ose  aovhztenir  aa  loyaviU; — 
nine  times  in  C,*  never  in  Q. 

I  may  note  also  the  fact  that  C  *  construes  aimer  mieux 
with  d  three  times ;  this  is  never  found  in  P  or  Q. 

Avant  with  the  simple  infinitive  is  found  once  in  C,*  but : 
P,  404,  avant  que  de  descendre;  Q,  4,  avant  que  perdre 
franchise. 

Devant  que  -\-  infinitive  occurs  once  in  P  (168),  never  in 
QorC. 

En  -|-  infinitive  is  found  once  in  P :  106,  employez  vodre 
temps  soil  en  conquestes  d^armeSy  soil  en  services  de  seigneurs, 
ou  en  estre  servy;— once  also  in  C,*  never  in  Q. 

Par  with  the  infinitive,  a  construction  still  common  in  the 
seventeenth  century,*  is  found  twice  in  P  (30,  108),  once  in 
Q  (5),  but  eleven  times  in  C* 

P  also  contains  two  examples  of  estre  pour  +  the  infinitive, 
expressing  a  near  futurity:^  157,  et  quant  je fuz pour  monter 
d  chevaly  U  m'envoya  quarante  flonns ;  332.  No  similar  cases 
occur  in  Q  or  C. 

F.    The  Gerund  and  Present  Participle. 

In  Old  French  the  gerund  was  as  a  rule  always  kept 
distinct  from  the  present  participle,  and  not  inflected.     First 

'  M.-L.,  §  529  ;  cf.  also  Marcou,  Der  historische  Infinitiv  im  Franstosiaeher^ 
Berlin,  1S88,  pp.  13-14. 

« Schmidt,  61.  » Diez,  937. 

♦Schmidt,  62.  *  Schmidt,  63.  •Haase,  207. 

^  Diez,  940  ;  a  common  Romance  construction. 
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in  the  fourteenth  century  a  confusion  set  in^  the  gerund 
becoming  inflected  like  the  verbal  adjective,  and  this  con- 
fusion lasted  till  the  seventeenth  century.^  The  so-caUed 
participial  gerund  is  not  uncommon  in  all  three  works.  P 
and  Q  agree  in  usage  very  nearly,  while  in  C  the  uninflected 
form  is  relatively  more  frequent.  Of  the  uninflected  form  P 
contains  1 6  examples  with  a  feminine  singular,  6  with  a  fem- 
inine plural,  9  with  a  masculine  plural — total  31 ;  Q  con- 
tains 9  with  a  feminine  singular,  2  with  a  feminine  plural, 
2  with  a  masculine  plural — total  13  ;  C  (100  pages)  has  39 
with  a  feminine  singular,  1  with  a  feminine  plural,  2  with 
a  masculine  plural — total  42.  Of  the  inflected  forms,  P 
contains  3  with  a  feminine  singular  (with  the  ending  -<zfw), 
none  ynth  a  feminine  plural,  19  witli  a  masculine  plural — 
total  22 ;  Q  contains  none  with  a  feminine  singular,  3  with 
a  feminine  plural  (with  the  ending  -^ins),  4  with  a  masculine 
plural — total  7 ;  C  has  none  with  a  feminine  singular,  6  with 
a  feminine  plural  (-ans),  5  with  a  masculine  plural — ^total 
11.  The  proportion  of  uninflected  to  inflected  forms  is  thus 
in  P,  1% :  1 ;  in  Q,  1% :  1 ;  in  C,  S% :  1.^ 

A  further  distinction  is  the  fact  that  in  P  the  ending  -ans 
is  found  with  singular  nouns,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  a 
last  remnant  of  the  O.  F.  case-system ;  21,  lore  d  joirUes 
mains  estams  touajours  d  genoulxy  requist  de  rechief  d  ma  dame 
merci;  200,  ires  desirans  de  son  retour,  ma  dam>e  .  .  .;  213, 
la  royne  .  .  .  leur  demanda  des  dames  et  estas  de  leurs  pays, 
disans  esire  ires  desplaisant  qu'elle  ne  les  entendist;  11,  288, 

^  M.-L.,  §  500  ;  Haase,  §  91 ;  cf.  also  Klemenz,  Der  gyrUaeiifiche  Gdnxiuch 
des  Partidpium  Praesentis  und  des  Oerundiums  im  AUfrajizosieheriy  Breslau, 
1884,  pp.  26  ff. ;  Vogels,  Roman,  Studien,  v,  634-656. 

'  I  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  the  modem  rule  in  C  is  due  mostly  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  popular  in  style  and  has  fewer  literary  pretensions 
than  P  or  Q.  Tlie  use  of  the  inflected  gerund,  in  Old  and  Middle  French, 
was  more  or  less  a  Latinism  ;  cf.  Vogels,  loc  ciL,  p.  635. 
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336,  etc.  In  Q  only  one  example  is  found :  6,  airmy  re- 
gardans  cestea  peines .  .  .  conaiderans  la  repugnenoe  ,  ,  .  me  suy 
delicU  d  escripvre  icelles  quiiize  joyea; — and  in  C  none.  The 
latter,  however,  contains  two  examples  of  the  feminine  plural 
in  -KinteSf^  not  found  in  P  or  Q. 

Q  contains  one  example  of  inflected  prepositional  durant : 
5,  durans  lea  aaincta  myaterea. 

Of  present  participles  with  passive  force,*  I  have  noted 
the  following  examples  in  P :  200,  Gruillaume,  qui  eat  bien 
entejidant;  336,  Saintr6  et  aea  compaignona  ordonnerent  une 
trea  belle  lectre  d^armea,  adreaaana  d  la  court  de  Vempereur ; 
391,  fe  aeigneur  de  Saint ri,  trea  deaplaiaant  de  la  charge  et 
injure  que  donnoU  aux  gerdilz  hommea  damp  Abbez. 

P  likewise  shows  several  remnants  of  the  O.  F.  use  of  the 
gerund  as  a  case  of  the  infinitive ;  ^  thus  it  may  be  used  with 
a  preposition,  taking  the  article :  263,  au  dinaaant  qu'elle  (la 
lance)  fiat;  or  may  have  a  subject  expressed:  263,  devant  le 
roy  de  France,  en  gardant  IHeu  aon  corpa  de  peine  et  loyal 
exoine,  U  accompliroit  aa  requite.  Such  examples  are  un- 
known to  Q  and  C* 

P  also  contains  many  examples  of  the  free  use  of  the 
gerund,  not  referring  to  the  subject  or  object:*  99,  et  en 
diaant  cea  paroUea  (Peacuyer),  toua  (lea  pagea)  furent  deapouillez 
et  a^en  vont  couchier;  264,  et  en  combatant  Vung  contre  Vaulbrey 
fortune  voulut  .  .  .;  384,  et  en  diaant  cea  mota  (la  darne),  le 
aeigneur  de  SaintrS  preatement  deacendit  I  have  noted  no 
similar  cases  in  Q,  and  in  C  they  are  very  rare. 

In  r^ard  to  the  omission  of  en  before  the  gerund,  where 
N.  F.  usage  demands  it,  P  is  again  more  archaic*  Thus  in 
100  pages,  P  has  17  examples  of  the  gerund  with  e/i,  to  6 

» Schmidt,  65.  » Tobler,  VB.,  i,  36  fif. 

»M.-L.,  §498;  Tobler,  FB.,  i,  51-52. 

*  And  also  to  Chartier  and  Commines. 

*M.-L.,  §  499  ;  Huguet,  219.         •  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  457,  i. 
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without  en;  Q  has  23  with  to  5  without;  and  in  C,  judging 
by  the  examples  given  by  Schmidt,  page  65,  the  proportion 
is  about  the  same  as  in  Q. 

Lastly  I  may  note  P's  peculiar  use  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple, adverbially  modified,  as  a  noun  :  118,  fe  mieulx  dansarU; 
119,  fes  mieulx  chantans,  etc.  Similar  examples  are  found 
in  Deschamps.^ 

G.    The  Perfect  Participle. 

In  respect  to  the  agreement  of  the  perfect  participle  with 
avoir y^  the  O.  F.  usage  is  much  more  thoroughly  preserved  in 
P  than  in  Q  and  C.  Namely,  we  find  in  P  23  examples  of 
the  participle  agreeing  with  a  following  noun-object :  58,  qvi 
ait  voulentiera  accompliea  les  oeuvrea  de  misericorde;  96,  fe« 
services  et  ffraxneusetez  ont  avancez  voz  jours;  120,  140,  149, 
202,  216,  227,  etc.  Q,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  three 
such  cases :  85,  qui  avoit  fort  entretenue  la  guerre;  96 ; 
103; — ^and  C^  only  seven.  P  here  agrees  in  usage  with 
Deschamps,*  and  is  more  archaic  than  Chartier,*  who  has 
only  a  few  similar  examples. 

In  the  common  word-order,  auxiliary-object-participle, 
agreement  is  the  rule  in  P,  in  which  there  are  in  all  twelve 
examples:  18,  quant  SaintrS  eut  les  autres  enffaiis  ses  c&nv^ 
paignons  trouvis  (so  20,  21,  23,  51,  71,  117,  etc.) ;  and  one 
of  non-agreement  (19); — while  in  Q,  in  which  this  word- 
order  is  rare,  not  one  example  of  agreement  is  foimd.  C/ 
in  turn,  has  seven  cases  of  this  usage. 

Likewise  in  the  position,  object-auxiliary-participle,  or 
participle-object-auxiliary,  P  generally  shows  agreement : 
46,  les  rois  telles  bataiUes  ont  ordonnSes;  62,  tant  d^auUres 
petiies  misericordes  nous  a  il  recommandies ;   354,   que  ses 

^Bode,  75.  »M.-L.,  §416. 

'Schmidt,  67.  *  Bode,  77.  *Eder,  142. 
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dueUz  avoit  oubliez;  81,  comme  si  jamais  veue  ne  Peust.     Q 
has  no  examples  of  such  oonstructions,  C  only  one.^ 

Of  cases  of  non-agreement  with  a  preceding  pronominal 
object  P  has  six  examples:  34,  celle  tres  glorieuse  vertu  de 
charitS  qui  est  file  de  Dieu  et  qv?%l  nous  a  tarU  recommandi; 
50,  198,  211,  223,  236  ;— Q  has  two  :  82,  telle  paine  que  k 
bon  homme  aura  eu;  110,  pour  les  maux  qu'U  a  souffry; — 
while  C  shows  fourteen.^  It  will  be  noticed  that  C  has  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  participle  invariable  in  all  positions. 

Non-agreement  of  the  participle  when  used  with  estre  is 
never  found  in  P.  It  occurs  once  (possibly  twice*)  in  Q :  104, 
le  pere  et  la  mere  sont  tant  courroci  que  c'est  merveilles; — and 
twice  in  C* 

Each  work  has  a  single  example  of  agreement  of  the 
participle  with  the  object  of  a  dependant  infinitive :  P,  404, 
cl  la  requeste  d^elle  ne  Veust  daignie  plus  aymer;  Q,  125, 
pourquoy  je  vous  ay  envoiSes  querir. 

In  P  alone  is  found  a  single  example  of  the  old  rule  of 
the  agreement  of  the  participle  of  reflexive  verbs  with  the 
subject:*  418,  et  d  tant  lai^eray  cy  d  par  lei*  de  ma  dame  et 
de  la  guenson  de  damp  AbbeZy  qui  par  Vespace  de  deux  ans 
s^estoient  donnez  du  bon  temps  ensemble. 

The  absolute  perfect  participle  is  about  equally  common  in 
all  three  works.  But  the  construction  by  which  a  predicative 
participle  is  employed  with  the  noun-object  of  a  temporal 
preposition  ®  is  found  in  P  and  C,'^  not  in  Q :  P,  103, 
apres  la  messe  ouye,  Jehan  de  Saintri  ne  cessa  qu'il  east  les 
palefreniers ;  213,  avant  les  espices  venues;  116,  140,  146, 
196,  etc.     For  examples  in  C,  see  Schmidt,  68. 

1  Schmidt,  67.  » Schmidt,  66. 

'^The  sentence  :  112,  P  amour  de  ses  enfans  eet  oMUf  is  doubtful,  owing  to 
the  change  of  gender  of  amour. 

*  Schmidt,  68.  ^  M.-L.,  §§  295,  416  ;  Tobler,  VB,y  n,  51  ff. 

•Tobler,  FB.,  i,  113  flf. 

^  Schmidt,  68.     Schmidt  ends  his  study  of  Cs  syntax  at  this  point. 
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Adverbs. 

A.    Adverbs  of  Negation, 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  negative  particles  pas,  poini,^ 
P  is  again  more  conservative  than  Q  and  C,  which  are  here 
very  nearly  in  harmony.  An  enumeration  of  the  n^ative 
sentences  in  the  first  fifty  pages  of  each  gave  the  follo\\dng 
results : — 

7J€  alone,  in  a  principal  clause  :  P|  19  ;  Q,  21 ;  C,  12. 

Tie  alone,  in  a  subordinate  clause  :  P,  17  ;  Q,  22  ;  C,  16. 

ne  ,  ,  ,  .  paa:  P,  25 ;  Q,  59 ;  C,  61. 

ne  .  .  .  .  paint :  P,  15 ;  Q,  34  ;  C^  7. 

»€....  mie :  P,    2  ;  Q,    0  ;  C,  0. 

Or,  as  a  total,  P  contains  36  cases  of  ne  alone  to  40  of  ne 
with  a  negative  complement ;  Q,  43  to  93 ;  C,  28  to  68. 
In  other  words,  the  negative  particles  jocw,  point,  are  employed 
twice  as  frequently  in  Q  and  C  as  in  P. 

Worthy  of  note  is  further  the  fact  that  the  particle  mie 
is  very  frequently  employed  in  P,  but  is  unknown  to  Q  and 
rare  in  C :  P,  8,  e<  ?^€  lefont  mi^  pour  V amour  de  Dieu;  332, 
il  ne  dit  mye  de  la  sienne,  etc. ; — C,  i,  3,  381,  etc. 

The  tonic  form  of  the  negation  is  used  witli  a  verb  in  all 
three  works.^  Here  a  distinction  is  apparent  between  P  and 
C  on  the  one  hand,  Q  on  the  other.  In  the  two  former, 
tonic  non  is  employed  with  the  infinitive,  gerund,  and  with 
finite  verb-forms  oft^n  in  empliatie  responses :  P,  13,  esse  h 
conienance  d'un  escuyer  de  bien  que  de  non  convoyer  ks  dames; 
21,  non  faisoient  nuUe  dcs  autres;  67,  gardez  de  non  oublier 
les  ricliesses  des  cieulx ;  76,  ma  mere,  dist  il,  non  ay  vraye- 
merU;  82,  non  sera  il;  83  ;  89 ;  94 ;  186,  messire  Enguerrantj 
non  sentant  U  meschief  quHl  avoit ;  200;  222;  319;  321,  i' 
vous  a  dit  la  verity    Non  a,  dist  elle;  403  ; — C,  I,  3,  veez  cy 

1  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §484;  M.-L.,  §  193. 

*  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  480  ;  Huguet,  259  flf.  ;  Bode,  85 ;  Eder,  149. 
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ja  retourn^  de  son  voyage  bon  mary,  non  querant  ceste  si  bonne 
aventure;  26  ;  31,  pour  nan  register ;  33,  par  ma  foy,  non 
ay;  34 ;  37  ;  40  ;  etc.  In  Q,  however,  tonic  no7i  is  found 
only  with  the  verb /aire,  in  emphatic  responses  :  11,  nonfaiSf 
sire,  fait  die;  43,  certes,  m^amieyfera  il,  nonferay;  47,  48, 
102,  129.     Q's  usage  agrees  nearly  with  that  of  Commines.* 

The  use  of  the  negative  particle  pointy  \vithout  ne,  in 
interrogative  sentences,^  occurs  rarely  in  each  of  the  works : 
P,  318,  eates  vous  ....  point  changi6;  407,  avez  vous  point 
de^eun^; — Q,  77,  ma  cousine  m^avoit  demands,  si  je  auraye 
point  de  robe  d  mes  levailles; — C,  i,  25,  madame  deniande  sHl 
ravoit  point  senty. 

The  so-called  expletive  we  in  dependant  clauses '  is  found 
omitted,  (a)  after  verbs  of  fearing  in  P  and  Q,  (b)  in  com- 
parative clauses  in  Q  alone:  P,  381,  il  doubtct  qu'elle  fut 
malade;  403,  doubtant  que  voulsissiez /aire  ung  trop  gra^t  et 
excessif  appareil ; — ^Q,  bA^faypaour  que  elle  me  descouvra  d 
son  mury;  73,  103,  113  ; — Q,  12,  pleust  d  Dieu  quHl  ne  vous 
en  tenist  jamSs  plus  qu^il  fait  d  moy.  Contrary  to  modem 
usage,  this  n^  is  employed  in  P  and  C  afl^r  the  verb 
defendre:^  P,  15,  et  encores  vous  deffens  que  ne  soyez  noy- 
seux  ; — C,  II,  115,  et  de  fait  luy  deffendit  j^^r  motz  exprh  et 
menasses  que  jamais  ne  se  trouvast  sHl  ne  luy  mandoit. 

B.    Other  Adverbs, 

The  O.  F.  adverb  enz^  {intus)  is  used  once  in  P:  76,  et 
quant  ilzfurcnt  entrez  cnz ; — twice  in  C  :  I,  173  ;  ll,  241  ; — 
never  in  Q. 

*  Commines  uses  non  with  the  verb/airc  and  with  the  infinitive ;  Stimming, 
502. 

*  These  sentences  are  not  in  reality  negative  :  of.  Schultze.  Der  altfranzo- 
ffisrhe  FragesatZj  pp.  27  ff.  Such  phrases  are  not  infrequent  in  Commines  : 
Toennies,  73 ;  Stimming,  501. 

^M.-L.,  §§  706,  709.  *  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  481,  B.  2. 

*  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  468. 
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Peculiar  to  P  is  the  use  of  the  O,  F.  adverb  of  plaoe 
iUecques:  157,  iUecquea  pablicqaement  fist  lire  la  lectre;  158, 
176,  268,  274,  424.  C  employs  twice  the  form  iUec:  i,  38  ; 
II,  242.  Q  never  uses  it.  This  adverb  is  common  in 
Deschamps  ^  and  in  Chartier,*  but  becomes  very  rare  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.' 

Peculiar  to  Q  is  the  employment  of  mais  in  its  original 
adverbial  function*  (=plu8):  15,  oncques  mais  n^avifd  si 
grant  honte  d  femme  de  mon  lignage;  45,  la  dame  ne  se  aidt 
point  ne  mais  se  hobe  que  une  pierre;  64;  98.  Villon*  has 
several  examples  of  this  usage,  but  it  seems  to  be  unknown 
to  the  other  authors  of  the  period. 

Peculiar  to  P  is  the  frequent  absolute  use  of  plus,  equiva- 
lent to  davantage,  de  plus,  plus  longiemps:  47,  par  quaire 
choses  seuUemeid  et  pour  nulle  plus;  TSyje  vouMroye  qu^il  eust 
plus  trois  ou  quatre  de  mes  ans;  93,  iZ  a  honte  d^estre  plus 
paige;  105,  162,  257,  390,  etc.  P  furthermore  employs 
outre  plus  with  the  same  signification:  2\,  et  ovMre  plus  vous 
sgavez;  207 ;  etc.    Such  locutions  are  unknown  to  Q  and  C. 

Meshuy  {= jamais,  aujourd^huy)  is  peculiar  to  C :  i,  8,  48, 
161;  II,  149;  etc. 

Q  alone  has  an  example  of  the  M.  F.  adverb  quant  et 
quant :^  82,  en  ce  c<is  il  conviendra  qu^il  trote  d  pied,  et  qu^U 
soit  tousjmirs  quant  et  quant. 

Adverbial  puis  is  peculiar  to  P :  62,  laquette  oncques  puis 
ne  lui  vint;  264,  e^  d  taut  laisseray  d  jmrler  de  toutes  ces  armes 
et  des  aultres  qui  puis  ilfist. 

Adverbial  si,  in  the  predicate  with  estre  or  other  verbs,"  is 
common  in  P,  less  so  in  Q  and  C  :  P,  17,  ^^  si  f era  ma  danie; 
29,  ce  pechii  est  d  Dieu  desplaisant,  si  est  il  d  Vhonneur  et  au 

» Bode,  81.  'Eder,  215. 

^Cf.  Huguet,  231.  *a.  Tobler,  VB.y  m,  26  ff. 

*G.  T.,  215,  290,  720,  etc. 

« Darmesteter,  §  240.  'a.  Tobler,  VB.y  i,  105 ff. 
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corps  de  celluy  qui  Vest;  87,  cdle  nuyd  luyfut  si  longue  qae 
oncqaes  si  longue  nefuty  si  lui  sembla; — Q,  128,  que  maudit 
soit  it  de  IHeu,     Amen,  font  elles,  et  si  est  U, 

Adverbial  tanty  in  affirmative  clauses,  is  found  several 
times  in  P:  18,  lors  commenga  tant  qu'il  peuU  dfuyr;  154, 
dont  tant  comme  je  puis  et  sgay,  huniblement  je  vous  en 
remercie ;  235,  ne  vous  poroye  dire  le  tres  grant  deuil  que  le 
seigneur  de  Loysselench  fist  tant  de  sa  nmle  fortune  comme 
de  ce  qu\cng  si  jeune  Iiomme  F avoit  fouilU ;  310;  329;  etc. 
This  construction  is  still  found  in  Deschamps,^  but  is 
unknown  to  Commines.*  No  examples  occur  in  Q  or  C. 
Tant,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  is  common  in  all  three 
works.  The  temporal  d  tant  occurs  in  P  :  199,  335,  etc.; — 
and  in  C  :  ii,  24  ; — but  not  in  Q. 

Adverbial  trop  {=  tr^,  bien)  was  used  with  adjectives 
commonly  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  in  P  and  C  it  is 
foimd  only  with  comparatives :  P,  9,  trop  plus  honnouries, 
21,  Paymoit  trop  micidx ;  34,  44,  105,  187,  192,  etc.; — C, 
II,  20,  je  Payme  trop  mieulx  que  vous.  In  Q,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  appear  with  comparatives,  but  with  simple 
adjectives :  25,  et  la  chambriere  qui  la  garde  respont  que  eHe 
est  trop  malade;  43,  51,  79,  99,  125.  Here  P  and  C  agree 
with  Chartier  ^  and  Rabelais.* 

Prepositions. 

A,  denoting  accompaniment  or  means,'*  is  common  in  P : 
126,  il  avoit  tous  chevaliers,  tel,  tel  et  tel  d  XIV chevauix,  LX 
escuyers  ci  XXII  chevatdx;  141;  198;  219;  241;  334, 
avons  tous  aujourd'huy  vou^,  que  d  vostre  bon  congiS  et  licence, 
nous  porter  mis  ceste  emprise  d\irm€s  ;  369,  il  la  trouva  avec- 
gues  damp  Abbez,  viz  ct  viz  d  table,  d  bien  peu  de  gens.     In 

» Bode,  79.  » Stimming,  602.  »  Eder,  49. 

*Huguet,  255.  *  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  462,  v. 
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Q  this  usage  is  very  rare :  64,  vous  ne  travaiHez  si  non  d 
de^endre  et  d  gaater  Umt,  d  gens  dont  je  n^ay  que  /aire. 
This  use  of  d  is  still  common  in  Commines.^ 

A,  denoting. possession  (still  conmion  in  vulgar  speech),  is 
frequent  in  P:  6,  aisnijih  an  seigneur  deSairdr^;  56,  vertus 
theohgiennes,  meres  au  bon  esperit;  261,  fe  visiere  d  Saintri; 
319  ;  329  ;  etc.  In  Q  this  use  of  d  is  rare  (113,  la  cotdeur 
d  Jacob),  as  it  is  in  Commines.^ 

A  Vencmitre  de  {=  conire)  occurs  in  P  alone :  ilz  bataiUent 
jour  et  nuyct  cl  Pencontre  de  Vame,  54 ;  etc. 

Atout^  {=  avec)  occurs  in  P  and  C,  never  in  Q :  P,  140, 
8ainb%  atout  sa  compaignie;  162,  291,  334,  384; — C,  i, 
20,  etc. 

Aval  is  likewise  restricted  to  P  and  C:  P,  195,  aval  leur 
face;  C,  II,  92,  131. 

The  O.  F.  use  of  de  to  introduce  a  logical  subject  or 
predicate  *  is  preserved  by  P,  though  it  is  not  frequent :  29, 
et  quant  au  deuxlesme  pechiSy  qui  est  de  ire;  203,  de  ce  qu'U 
en  disty  fut  plus  d  Phonneur  de  messire  Enguerrant  que  au 
sien;  341,  fa  desplaisance  et  maladie  de  nostre  cueur  n'estfors 
que  du  desir.  Q  prefers  qv£  de:  55,  ce  n'est  rien  que  d^une 
pouvre  femme  seule  ;  131;  etc. 

One  example  of  de  with  comparatives,  before  a  noun  or 
pronoun,'^  occurs  in  P  and  Q:  P,  368,  maistre  Julien  n^en 
peiisa>  guieres  nioins  de  la  verity ; — Q,  48,  si  sui  je  aisnte 
d'elk. 

Devant,^  as  a  temporal  prei>osition,  occurs  in  P  alone :  17, 
davant  deux  jours,  il  auroit  choisi  et  fait  dame  'pour  sennr, 

Entre,  meaning  "  together,"  introducing  a  compound  sub- 
ject,^ as  was  common  in  O.  F.,  is  frequent  in  P:  13,  allez 

*Stimming,  203.  '  Only  one  example  :  Stimming,  201. 

^  M.-L.,  S  444.  *  Cf.  Tobler,  VB.,  i,  5  ff. 

*  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §374.  «Cf.  Huguet,  294. 

^Diez,  1083,  note  ;  Tobler,  VB.,  i,  273. 
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deshors  entre  voua  hommes,  d  nous  laissiez  icy;  333,  voua 
sgavez  qu^entre  nous  femmes  sommes  mcUades  quant  U  novs 
plaist;  389,  403,  421.  This  usage  is  unknown  to  Q  and  C 
and  seems  to  have  died  out  quite  early.  The  only  other 
author  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
find  an  example  is  A.  Greban.^  It  is  unknown  to  Corn- 
mines.^ 

Empr^  (=  aupr^  de)  is  peculiar  to  Q  and  C :  8,  ils  ont  le 
past  empr^^  eux  dedans  la  nasse;  25,  48,  82,  120 ;  C,  i,  188, 
272,  etc. 

Encontre^  is  found  only  in  P  and  C :  P,  109,  pour  ^esprou- 
ver  encontre  qii^lque  chevalier;  260 ; — C,  I,  27,  etc. 

Efnmy  occurs  only  in  C :  i,  75,  etc. 

Entour  is  peculiar  to  P :  15,  entour  ses  dois;  99 ;  188 ;  etc. 

Endroiiy  common  in  O.  F.,*  occurs  twice  in  Q :  60,  lors 
les  gallants,  chacun  endroit  soy;  135,  mais  chaciiny  endroit 
soy,  croit  le  corUraire ; — never  in  P  or  C. 

Environ  (=  aux  environs  de)  occurs  in  Q :  8,  «e  toumoye 
et  serche  le  jeunes  horns  environ  la  nasse;  18;  130; — and  in 
C  (only  in  expressions  of  time :  i,  74,  environ  la  mynuyt) ; — 
never  in  P. 

The  O.  F.  preposition  o,  ot  (apud)  is  found  in  Q:®  82, 
parler  o  ses  cormneres;  86,  coucher  o  luy ;  88;  92  ;  118;  and 
in  C.  It  is  not  found  in  P,  but  occurs  in  Chartier,^  Villon,® 
and  A.  Greban.^ 

Par,  denoting  extent  of  time,^°  is  very  common  in  P:  12, 
par  plusieurs  jours ;  20,  par  detix  foys ;  20,  par  quatre  jours; 

*  Mysthre  de  la  Passion^  14373.  '  Stimming,  206. 
'  In  the  editio  princeps  replaced  by  auprh  de, 

*Cf.  Huguet,  276. 

*  Still  found  in  Dcschamps  :  cf.  Bode,  88. 

•Not  used  in  the  editio  princeps.  ^  Eder,  201. 

«G.  T.,  1499.  Tamm,  10976. 

^^'M.-L.,  §  453 ;  Stimming,  206 ;  Huguet,  299. 
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113,  V0U8  le  porterez  par  Pespace  d^ung  an;  120,  151,  322, 
422,  etc.  In  Q  and  C  this  usage  is  much  restricted:  Q,  77, 
y  a  prlns  touz  j)laisir8  par  deux  ou  par  trois  ou  quatre  ans. 

Finally,  I  may  notice  P's  use  of  sur  with  a  superlative,  as 
in  O.  F.^  (=plus  que):  25,  se  elk  n^est  9ur  toxiies  la  plus 
cruelle;  45,  il  mir  tous  sera  le  mieulx  condicionni;  229,  313, 
351.  This  is  found  only  once  in  Q:  74,  mon  amy,  que  je 
ame  sur  ioutes  choses  qui  sont  en  terre. 

Conjunctions. 

The  O.  F.  sij  coordinating  conjunction,  is  found  very 
commonly  in  each  of  these  works,  in  most  of  its  O.  F. 
functions.*  In  P,  however,  it  is  used  more  frequently  to 
introduce  the  main  clause,  especially  after  a  preceding 
temporal  clause : '  75,  et  quant  ma  dame  veil  qu^U  ne  re- 
spondit  rlen,  si  lui  dist;  18,  20,  76,  222,  381,  etc.  I  have 
not  observed  any  instances  of  this  usage  in  Q,  but  it  is 
common  in  other  authors  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

The  conjunction  ni  appears  most  frequently  in  its  O.  F. 
form  ne.  In  P,  more  oft^n  than  in  Q  or  C,  this  ne  appears 
in  sentences  where  no  strictly  negative  force  is  apparent :  * 
P,  34,  iant  soil  elle  grande  ne  puissante;  188,  oU  est  ceSuy, 
ne  ohfut  onc(j[ue8  qui  .  .  .  .;  190;  369,  d  pensa  que  actendroit 
pour  luy  envoy er  ne.  escripvre;  377;  etc.; — Q,  46,  je  croy 
qu'il  ne  soil  femme  du  monde  si  douhc  ne  si  gracieulx  commc 
vov^  estes ;  61,  et  qu£  en  pui-je  meSy  Sire,  fait  elle,  ne  que 
voxdez  vous  que  je  en  face ;  116. 

*  Haase,  p.  371.    Not  found  in  Commines. 

*M.-L.,  §  647  :  cf.  Wehrmann,  Roman,  Studien,  V,  399  £f. 

*  Darmesteter,  §  291. 

*Diez,  1082 ;  Huguet,  318 ;  Wehrmann,  he.  cit,,  414  £f. 
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In  correlated  contrasted  clauses  (N.  F.  plus  ....  plua^ 
autant  ....  autant)  *  P  employs  tavt  plus  .  .  .  .  et  (tan() 
plus:  12,  dorUy  tant  plus  d  lui  die  parloUy  et  tant  plus  lux 
venoit  d  plaisir ;  80,  car  tant  plus  elle  le  regardoity  et  tant 
plus  il  luy  plaisoit;  99,  tant  plus  vous  croissez,  se  ne  v(ms 
amandez,  et  plus  chetifz  et  meschans  se}'ez  ;  etc.  Q  prefers  de 
tant  plus  .  .  .  .  de  tant  plus :  59,  et  de  tant  qu'U  Vaura  plus 
chierey  de  tant  luy  jera  el  plus  de  melencolies,  Commines  here 
agrees  with  Q,  but  has  also  the  modem  plus  .  .  .  .  et  plus,'^ 

In  dependant  clauses  denoting  cause  or  result  P  employs 
frequently  the  conjunctions  en  tuni  que,  pour  tant  que,^  which 
are  unknown  to  Q :  P,  23,  il  a  jailly,  en  tant  quHl  devoit 
avoir  dame  choisie;  333,  chascun  accouroit,  pour  tant  que 
oncques  chose  plus  joyeuse  d  veoir  ne  fut ;  etc. 

Peculiar  to  P  is  further  the  conjunction  par  ainsi  que, 
concessive:  247,  et  par  ainsi  que  Vadventurier  ait  lectres  de 
son  roy  .  .  .  quHl  est  gentil  homme  de  nom  et  d^armes;  412,  et 
vostre  bonfaulcoUyje  le  retiens,  par  ainsi  que  le  megarderez, 

Parquoiy^  causative  (=  c^est  pourquoi),  is  also  of  common 
occurrence  in  P :  1 30,  la  dame  advertU  la  royne  que  Saintri 
estoit  merveiUeusement  ax^oustr6  de  coursiers  et  auUres  choses; 
parquoy  Iodide  royne  dist  d  Saintr^  quHl  fist  amener  ses  che^ 
vatUx;  149,  154,  211,  248,  etc.  Q  has  only  two  examples: 
56,  125. 

To  express  contemporaneous  time  relations,  P  employs 
endemantiers  que  and  entendis  que^  both  of  which  are  un- 
known to  Q  and  C :  P,  79,  e<  endemantiers  quHh  dansoient,  le 
petit  Saintri  les  yeulx  de  ma  dame  ne  cessoit  de  regarder;  151, 
153,  219,  etc.  362,  ma  dame,  entendis  que  vostre  compaignie 
fait  bonne  chere,  je  vous  vueil  monMrer  mon  edifixie  nouvel, 

»Matzner,  533;  Tobler,  VS.,  u,  51  ff. 

»Stiinming,  506.  »M.-L.,  p.  639. 

*  Common  in  Commines :  Stimming,  506.  *M.-L.,  §  599. 
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P  has  two  examples  of  the  use  of  the  temporal  oonjunction 
quand  to  express  a  causal  relation/  as  was  common  in  O.  F. : 
325,  de  ma  part  le  vous  accorde,  remerdarU  qtuint  vous  m'avez 
en  tel  nombre  et  compaignie  prins  et  esleu;  417,  la  veissiez 
pleura  et  sovspirs  et  mavMire  leurs  vies,  quaTit  onoques  ^esioient 
la  arrivez. 

Peculiar  to  Q  is  the  use  ofpuisque  in  a  temporal  fiinction, 
also  common  in  O.  F.  :*  9,  car  <ied  une  chose,  puiaqueje  la 
vous  auroye  dUe,  vou8  n'en  feriez  compte;  25,  OTicquea  puis 
qWil  partoity  qv£  elle  ne  mengea. 

Word-order  and  Varia. 

P  has  preserved  a  distinctive  trait  of  the  older  word-order 
in  imperative  sentences.  The  O.  F.  rule  was  that  when  the 
command  began  with  an  adverb  like  or,  car,  etc.,  the  pro- 
nominal object  assumed  its  usual  position  before  the  verb.* 
P  has  many  examples  of  this  usage :  17,  or  doncques,  dui  ma 
damej  vous  en  aUez;  24,  or  nous  dictes  qui  elle  est;  24,  or  vous 
Urez  done  gd;  50,  or  me  dictes  vostre  intencion;  53,  72,  413, 
etc.  In  Q  there  is  no  trace  of  this  usage,  nor  in  C  either, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed.* 

Other  peculiarities  of  P's  word-order,  which  are  found 
rarely  or  not  at  all  in  Q  and  C,  are  the  following : — 

(a)  The  order  subject  +  object  +  verb  :*  11,  desirans  veoir 
lequd  d^eulx  Paultre  surmonteroit ;  46,  maw  les  empereurs,  les 
rois  et  les  attires  princes  terriens  ....  teUes  batailles  ont 

»M.-L.,  §587.  >M.-L.,  §  60L 

'Of.  Estienne,  Chrammaire  de  la  langue  (Toil,  343  ;  Englaender,  Der  Lmpe- 
rativ  im  AUfranxosifehen,  Breslau,  1889,  p.  48  ;  Kruger,  Utberdie  WoritUUung 
m  derjrani.  ProaalUieratur  des  dreizehrUen  JahrhunderU,  Berlin,  1876,  p.  26  ; 
Morf,  Roman,  Studicn^  m,  230. 

*  Deschamps*  usage  agrees  with  that  of  P :  VoU,  16. 

*M.-L.,  §  748 ;  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  494,  2. 
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ordonnies  el  maintenues;  145,  le  roy  (Tarmes  cPAnjou  .  .  .  .  d 
Saijiiri  ledit  acelle  presenta, 

(6)  The  order  adverbial  modifier  +  verb  (no  subject 
expressed)  :  ^  20,  hrs  lout  d  coup  d  genoulx  et  d  mains  joirdes 
86  mist;  37,  mais  touyours  verras  que  de  paresse  et  de 
infortune  seront  tousjours  accompaignis ;  319,  je  vous  prie 
que  ce  soir  avecques  la  royne  dormiez, 

(c)  The  order  auxiliary  +  object  +  participle :  *  42,  qui 
ont  ce  pechiS  tant  blasmi;  18,  quard  Saintri  eat  ks  avtres 
enffans  ses  compaignons  trouvSs;  177,  se  les  seigneurs  de  la 
court  ....  WeusserU  Saintri  outtre  son  gri  retenu.  Q  has 
apparently  only  one  example  of  this  order :  128,  par  Nostre 
Dame  du  Puy,  oU  fay  mon  corps  porU,  It  is,  however, 
common  in  C  and  in  Commines.' 

{d)  The  order  preposition  +  object  or  adverb  +  infini- 
tive:* 3,  pour  trop  ou  peu  escripvre;  16,  pour  le  service 
d^ amour  a/iquerir;  24,  d  coxdeur  changer;  27,  cl  loyaulmefii 
une  telle  dame  servir ;  etc.  In  Q  I  have  again  found  only 
one  example :  95,  U  ne  ^esmoye  de  nuUe  chose,  fors  de  ses 
delits  et  plaisances  trouver. 

(e)  P  is  also  fond  of  placing  the  noim  objects  of  a 
dependent  infinitive  before  the  principal  verb :  *  50,  si  prie 
d  Dieu  que  tout,  ou  la  plus  grant  partie,  vous  doint  avoir  bien 
ouy  et  retenu ;  79,  le  petit  Saintri  les  yeulx  de  ma  dame  ne 
cessoient  de  regarder  ;  etc. 

P  is  also  noteworthy  for  the  boldness  of  its '  omissions. 
Thus  in  many  cases  the  object  pronoim  is  not  repeated 
before  several  succeeding  verbs,  even  though  the  regimen  of 
the  verbs  vary,  one  taking  the  accusative  and  the  other  the 
dative :  68,  d  qui  leur  pourra  mieulx  complaire  et  plus  sub- 
tilement  flaier  ;  156,  Uz  luy  firent  tres  bel  accueil  et  festoyerent 

^  Also  frequent  in  Commines  :  cf.  Toennies,  20. 

»  Darmesteter-Sudre,  §  494,  3;  M.-L.,  §  737.  'Stimming,  220. 

*  Dannesteter-Sudre,  §  496.  ^^f.  Summing,  192. 
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soUciinelkment ;  383,  chascun  lui  vint  faire  la  reverence  ei 
acoller  ;  421  ;  etc.  Q  shows  no  case  exactly  similar,  though 
the  following  sentence  contains  an  omission  no  longer  per- 
missible: 103,  la  mere  a  bien  introduite  la  fiUe  et  auseignce 
qu^elle  luy  donne  de  grans  estorces,  P  also  often  fails  to 
repeat  an  auxiliary  verb,  even  though  one  of  the  following 
participles  demands  a  different  auxiliarj'  from  the  preceding : 
315,  quani  le  seigneur  de  Saint ri  ei  celle  noble  et  chevakreaque 
compaignie  fnrent  venuz  d  sainct  Denis  etfaites  en  eglises  leurs 
demcions,  furent  an  devanf  d^eulx  les  trois  seigneurs  dues; 
406;  419,  les  cueurs,  dont  vous  en  estes  tres  faxde^ement  et 
mauvaiseinent  serviz  et  jmis  (i  la  Jin  hahandonnez.  Similarly 
the  second  auxiliarj-  may  be  omitted  with  a  changed  subject : 
64,  et  quant  serez  en  vostre  porpoint  laeci  et  vos  chausses  bien 
nectcs  et  bien  tendu4^s;  121,  Saint r^.  fid  tout  de  neuf  et  ses  gens 
bien  habill^s ;  350,  et  qnant  damp  Abbez  et  le  maistre  d^ostel 
furent  venuz,  et  le  premier  assis,  ina  dame  dist  d  damp  Abbez, 
etc.  Q  contains  no  similar  licences,  which  are  however 
frequent  in  O.  F.  and  occasionally  found  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.^ 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  frequent 
anacolutha  and  changes  of  construction  in  P.  La  Sale  is  not 
a  very  practised  writer;  he  frequently  becomes  embroiled  in 
a  long  sentence,  forgets  his  subject,  and  continues  with  a 
totally  different  construction.  Cf.,  for  example :  23,  le  povre 
tant  esbahy  et  ainsi  gehenn^  d^elles,  force  luy  fut  de  dire  oui; 
49,  cenlx  qui  errent  en  tonics  choses  sans  raison,  tout  se  ]}eiU 
amender,fors  que  les  erreurs  desordonnees,  guerres  et  batailles; 
94,  fe  roxfj  qui  jmr  ses  gra/^ieusetez  et  par  les  bons  raports  qxtHl 
en  avoit,  Va<'orda  tres  voidentiers;  342,  et  nous  sgavons  que  se 
ma  dame  sgavoit  que  de  nous  venist,  snis  acertain^e  qxCelle  n^en 


^  For  similar  cases  in  O.  F.  and  a  discussion  of  them,  see  Tobler,  VB.^  i, 
107  £f. 
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seroU  mye  contcnte.  Note  also  49,  127,  195,  241,  243,  258, 
285,  309,  370,  389.  Such  anacolutlia  are  practically  absent 
from  Q,  which  in  general  manages  long  sentences  and  bal- 
ances its  periods  much  better  than  P. 

Conclusion. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  evident  from  the  preceding  com- 
parisons that  the  syntactical  usage  of  the  Quinze  Joyes  and 
the  Cenit  NouveUes  is  not  that  of  La  Sale  in  SaintrL  I  need 
not  call  attention  here  to  the  principal  points  of  divergence ;  ^ 
that  would  be  merely  to  recapitulate  most  of  the  preceding 
pages.  In  almost  every  case  where  an  exact  comparison  is 
possible.  La  Sale's  syntax  differs  more  from  that  of  the 
works  hitherto  ascribed  to  him  than  the  latter  does  from  that 
of  Commines.  Many  of  the  divergences  can  doubtless  be 
ascribed  to  the  copyists,  but  after  making  all  consideration 
for  this,  enough  differences  remain  to  make  it  decidedly  im- 
probable that  La  Sale  had  any  hand  in  the  composition  of 
the  Qidnze  Joyes  and  the  Cent  NouveUes.  Moreover  the 
manuscripts  on  which  our  editions  are  based  date  from  the 
same  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  all  written 
during  La  Sale's  lifetime.  Is  it  likely  that  an  author  who 
paid  so  much  attention  to  style  ^  in  SaintrL  would  allow  works 
of  such  different  syntax  to  be  given  to  the  world,  even 
anonymously?  In  any  case,  it  must  now  be  admitted  that 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  still  assert  La  Sale's 
authorship. 

*The  most  noteworthy  differences  in  usage  are  those  which  affect  the 
partitive  article,  the  subject  pronouns,  the  tonic  object  pronouns,  the  demon- 
strative pronouns,  the  reflexive  verbs,  the  rules  for  agreement  of  verbs  and 
perfect  participles,  the  negative  adverbs,  and  the  word-order. 

'  Cf.  Bavnaud,  RomarUaj  xxxi,  538  ff. 
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The  question  as  to  date  is  more  difficult.    Generally  speak- 
ing, Saintri  is  more  conservative,  has  preserved  more  fully 
the  Old  French  usage  than  either  of  the  other  works.    I 
have  enumerated  the  syntactical  traits  in  which  a  marked 
divergence  is  to  be  observed.     They  number  eighty-two :  of 
them,  the  Quinze  Joyes  is  most  conservative  in  twelve,*  the 
Cent  NouveUes  in  eight,^  leaving  the  great  majority,  sixty- 
two,  in  fiivor  of  SaintrL     At  all  events,  the  study  of  the 
syntax  does  not  confirm  the  views  of  the  author  of  Uru. 
£nigm€  liUiraire  as  to  the  date  of  the  Quinze  Joyes.     Syn- 
tactically, that  work  can  hardly  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.     The  comparisons  with  Deschamps'  usage  demon- 
strate this  clearly.      The  syntax  of  SaintrS  agrees  on  the 
whole  most  closely  with  that  of  Chartier,  that  of  the  other 
works  with  that  of  Commines.     This  £ict  may  be  explamed, 
I  think,  by  remembering  that  La  Sale  wrote  SainirS  when 
advanced  in  years,  and  was  evidently  much  influenced  by 
the  preceding  courtly  literature.     The  syntax  then  permits 
the  assertion  that  SaintrS  is  the  older  work ;  as  concerns  the 
relative  age  of  the  Quinze  Joyes  and  the  Cent  NouveUeSy  it 
hardly  allows  a  definite  conclusion. 

William  Pierce  Shepard. 


*  Namely,  in  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  the  interrogative  inversion 
of  pronouns,  the  indicative  in  concessive  clauses,  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
in  conditional  sentences,  and  the  emploTment  of  the  forms  que  que,  adverbiil 
maisy  tropi  mdroitj  envirojij  o,  puisqufj  and  lack  of  heaucoup, 

*  Namely,  in  the  use  of  relatives,  of  neuter  interrogatives,  of  the  indefi- 
nites quant,  tarU,  the  word-order  of  object  pronouns,  and  the  forms  negun^ 
rien,  and  meskuy. 


XIY.—PAL^MON  AND  ARCYTE,  PROGNE,  MARCUS 

GEMINUS,  AND  THE  THEATRE  IN  WHICH 

THEY  WERE  ACTED,  AS  DESCRIBED 

BY  JOHN  BEREBLOCK  (1566). 

I. 

In  1887  Mr.  Charles  Plummer  in  his  Elizabethan  Oxford^ 
reprintod  from  various  sources  several  records  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Oxford  in  1566.  This  visit  was  a  great 
event  for  toAvn  and  university,  especially  since  Oxford  wished 
to  outdo  the  welcome  which  Cambridge  had  given  the  Queen 
on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  before.  Consequently  the 
various  ceremonies,  stage-plays,  and  disputations  of  her  five 
days'  stay  at  Oxford  were  carefully  chronicled.  The  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  chroniclers  was  a  certain  John  Bereblock, 
whoso  Latin  Coinvientarii^  is  a  most  detailed  and  valuable 
reconl.  In  the  course  of  this  commentary  Bereblock  makes 
large  and  interesting  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  three 
lost  plays,  Marcus  Gemimis,  the  Palamwn  and  Arcyie  of 
Richard  Edwards,  and  the  Progne  of  Dr.  James  Calfhill, 
all  of  which  were  acted  during  the  Queen's  visit.  He  also 
gives  an  important  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
plays  were  staged  at  the  universities.  One  need  only  com- 
pare Bcreblock's  account  of  PaJcemon  and  Arcyie  with  the 
commonly  quoted  account  that  is  found  in  Anthony  d  Wood's 

» Oxford  Historical  Society,  Oxford,  1887. 

'  The  full  title  reads  as  follows :  ^ '  Ckimnientarii  siviEphemercs  ActionesRenm 
Illu8tntm  Oxonii  Oestarum  In  AdveiUu  Serenminug  Principia  EluahtUue,  Ad 
Amplissimos  Viros  Dominum  Qulielmum  Brokum,  Dominom  de  Gobham, 
et  Dominum  Gulielmum  Petreum,  Begium  a  sanctioribus  secretis  Consili- 
arium.  Per  J.  B.  Collegii  ibidem  Exoniensis  socium.''  For  an  aocouDt 
of  Bereblock' 8  life  see  Plummer,  p.  xvi. 
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Athenoe  Oxoniensia  ^  to  see  how  greatly  superior  Berebloek's 
is  as  a  sjniopsis  of  the  play.  The  other  two  plays  are  of 
less  interest,  but  Bereblock  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
handed  down  to  us  any  summary  of  them. 

His  work  was  first  printed  by  Heame^  in  1729;  yet 
valuable  as  it  is,  it  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  students 
of  pre-Shakespearian  drama,  even  since  its  republication  by 
Mr.  Plummer.  It  has  seemed  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
translate  those  parts  of  Bereblock's  Oomraentarii  that  deal 
with  the  plays  and  with  the  "  theatre "  in  which  they  were 
presented.  Extracts  have  also  been  taken  from  the  work 
of  two  other  chroniclers  of  the  Queen's  visit.  These  two 
are  Nicholas  Robinson,^  who  writes  in  Latin,  and  Richard 
Stephens,*  author  of  a  very  brief  commentary  in  English. 

^  Edition  of  1813,  vol.  1,  col.  353.  A  slightly  different  account  printed 
from  Wood's  manuscript  corrected  by  Mr.  Gough  is  found  in  Nichols* 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  London,  1823,  vol.  i,  pp.  210-211  and  pp. 
212-213. 

^  This  and  other  antiquarian  papers  were  published  along  with  his  edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Richard  II  by  the  Monk  of  Evesham^ 
Oxford,  1729.  The  manuscript  had  been  given  Heame  by  Thomas  Ward, 
of  Warwick,  Esq.  From  Heame  it  was  reprinted  by  Nichols  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Progresses,  but  was  not  retained  in  the  edition  of  1823. 

'  Robinson,  then  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  a  Cambridge  man.  He  was 
present  at  the  Queen's  visit  at  Cambridge  in  1564,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
that  also.     The  Oxford  account  was  first  printed  by  Nichols  in  his  Progresses, 

*  Stephens'  "Brief  Rehearsall  of  all  such  Things  as  were  done  In  The 
University  Of  Oxford  During  The  Queen's  Majesty's  Abode  There,"  was 
an  "  Extract  Drawn  Out  Of  A  Longer  Treatise  Made  by  Mr.  Neale,  Eeader 
of  Hebrew  At  Oxford"  (quotations  from  the  title-page).  Of  Neale' s 
original  work  there  seems  to  be  no  trace.  Mr.  Plummer  says  (p.  xvii, 
note  3),  that  in  his  opinion  Neale' s  work  must  be  practically  embodied  in 
Wood's  account  of  this  visit  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  (Ed.  Gutch,  ii, 
pp.  154  ff. ),  since  this  account  agrees  closely  and  even  verbally  with  that 
of  Stephens  ;  and  since  the  scribe  who  made  the  Harleian  Copy  of  the  latter 
omits  the  report  of  the  Queen's  speech  to  the  University,  saying  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  printed  in  Wood's  Hist,  et  Antig.  Unit,  Chum.  The 
"  Brief  Eehearsall "  was  first  printed  by  Nichols  in  his  Progresses,  but  was 
not  retained  in  the  second  edition. 
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In  comparison  with  Bereblock  it  will  be  seen  that  they  give 
little  or  no  summary  of  the  plots,  though  Robinson  records 
some  details  of  authorship,  composition,  and  source  not 
mentioned  by  the  other  two.  In  the  last  part  of  the  paper 
I  have  brought  together  and  discussed  a  few  suggestive 
points  about  the  plays,  and  have  also  spoken  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  plays  were  acted  in  the  great  halls  of  the 
universities,  as  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  the  genesis 
of  the  first  permanent  theatre. 

The  translations  attempt  to  render  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
without  smoothing  away  the  extravagances  and  peculiarities 
of  the  style.  In  places,  especially  in  Bereblock,  the  meoD- 
ing  is  obscure  and  it  may  have  been  guessed  wrongly. 
Bereblock's  style,  in  marked  contrast  with  Robinson's,  is 
inflated  and  grandiloquent,  and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  his  comments.  He  seems  to  be 
painstaking,  however;  and  he  certainly  is  copious  in  his 
accounts,  not  only  of  the  plays,  but  of  the  disputations  and 
the  many  other  events  and  arrangements  of  the  Queen's 
visit.  Nothing  like  his  description  of  the  stage  conditions 
is  given  by  either  Robinson  or  Stephens. 


II. 

Conditions  under  w^hich  Plays  were  Presented: 
FROM  THE  Latin  of  Bereblock.^ 

"At  nightfall  a  most  splendid  play  was  presented,  which 
to  those  who  had  looked  forward  to  it  all  day  at  leisure  was 
a  croAvning  recompense  in  its  brilliance.  Nothing,  now, 
more  costly  or  magnificent  could  be  imagined  than  its  stag- 
ing   and    arrangement.     In    the    first   place    there    was    a 


1  Ilearne,  pp.  265-264.     Plummer,  pp.  123-124. 
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remarkable  proscenium  there,  with  an  approach  thrown  open 
firom  the  great  solid  wall;  and  from  it  a  hanging  wooden 
bridge,  supported  also  by  props,  is  stretched  across  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  college  by  means  of  a  small,  highly  burnished 
cable  running  through  the  cross  pieces,  the  whole  being 
adorned  with  festal  garlands  and  with  an  embossed  and 
painted  canopy.  Through  this  bridge,  without  conmiotion 
and  without  contact  with  the  pressing  crowd,  the  Queen 
might  hasten  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the  play,  when  it  was 
ready.  The  hall  was  panelled  with  gilt,  and  the  roof  inside 
was  arched  and  frescoed  (laqueari  auratOy  d  picto  arcuatoque 
introrsua  tecto) ;  in  its  size  and  loftiness  you  would  say  that 
it  copied  after  the  grandeur  of  an  old  Roman  palace,  and 
in  its  magnificence  that  it  imitated  some  model  of  antiquity. 
"In  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  where  it  looks  to  the 
west,  a  stage  is  built,  large  and  lofly,  and  many  steps  high. 
Along  all  the  walls  balconies  and  scaffoldings  were  con- 
structed ;  these  had  many  tiers  of  better  seats,  from  which 
noble  men  and  women  might  look  on,  and  the  people  could 
get  a  view  of  the  plays  from  round  about.  Cressets,  lamps, 
and  burning  candles  made  a  brilliant  light  there.  With  so 
many  lights  arranged  in  branches  and  circles,  and  with  so 
many  torches,  here  and  there,  giving  forth  a  flickering  gleam 
of  varying  power,  the  place  was  resplendent;  so  that  the 
lights  seem  to  shine  like  the  day  and  to  aid  the  splendor 
of  the  plays  by  their  very  great  brightness.  On  each  side 
of  the  stage  magnificent  palaces  and  well  equipped  houses 
are  built  up  for  the  actors  in  the  comedies  and  for  the 
masked  persons  {commcedis  ac  peraoncUis).  On  high  a  seat 
had  been  fixed,  adorned  with  cushions  and  tapestries  and 
covered  with  a  golden  canopy;  this  was  the  place  made 
ready  for  the  Queen.  But  she,  indeed,  was  ceilainly  not 
present  on  this  nighf 
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Marcus  GEMiyus:  from  the  Latin  of  Bereblock.^ 

[Sunday,  Sept.  1,  1566.] 

"When,  now,  everything  had  been  prepared  in  this 
fiishion,  and  the  house  was  filled  comfortably  full,  straight- 
way we  could  see  on  the  stage  Geminus  Campanus,  whom 
Duillius  and  Cotta  (on  account  of  their  hatred  and  unscrupu- 
lous rivalry)  accuse  before  Alexander  Severus.  Slaves, 
farmers,  and  peasants,  corrupted  by  bribes,  are  introduced 
as  witnesses.  Nothing  could  be  more  laughable  than  to 
observe  them,  exulting  vulgarly  in  their  certain  success,  now 
quarreling  about  the  punishment  of  Geminus,  now  wrang- 
ling over  the  sharing  of  his  property ;  and  then  to  see  them 
deploring  their  (8uwm,  his  ?)  *  bad  luck  with  lamentings  and 
tears  like  women.  When  this  scene  had  been  sufficiently 
acted  out,  freedmen  of  a  more  honorable  stamp  are  finally 
brought  fonvard, — men  who  could  not  be  induced  by  threats 
or  rewards  to  make  a  wrongful  accusation.  So  by  their 
writings,  their  testimony,  witness  and  examination,  the  con- 
spiracy was   made   clear.     The   slaves   therefore,   formerly 

1  Heame,  p.  264.     Plummer,  pp.  124-125. 

^  If  mum  means  their ^  which  is  the  common  construction,  then  this  clause 
anticipates  a  later  part  of  the  action  of  the  play :  and  the  clause  ''when 
this  scene  had  been  sufficiently  acted  out,"  refers  only  to  the  accusation  of 
Greminus  and  the  confidence  of  his  accusers.    After  this  the  more  honorable 
freedmen  were  brought  in,  the  accusers  were  nonplussed,  and  then  their 
lamentations,  and  deplorings,  and  tears  made  a  laughable  contrast  to  their 
previous  assurance.     By  giving  attum  the  rarer  construction,  by  which  it 
may  be  construed  to  refer,  not  to  the  grammatical  subject,  but  to  the  subject 
of  discourse,  u  e,  Geminus,  we  get  a  quite  different  and  more  comic  situa- 
tion.   According  to  this  interpretation,  Duillius  and  Cotta  are  secret  accusers 
of  Geminus.     They  are  wrangling  over  the  division  of  his  property,  when 
he  appears,  and  they  suddenly  change  their  note  to  elaborate,  hypocritical 
sympathizing  witli  him  for  the  bad  luck  of  which  they  are  the  secret  cause. 
Then  the  more  honorable  witnesses  give  their  testimony,  and  both  the  vil- 
lainy and  the  hypocrisy  of  Duillios  and  Gotta  are  revealed. 
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accusers,  now  at  the  Emperor's  command  are  fixed  on  the 
cross,  Duillius  and  Cotta  are  deservedly  pmiished,  the  &eed- 
men  are  rewarded,  Geminus  is  acquitted ;  and  great  applause 
is  won  from  all.  When  the  play  is  finished,  we  disperse  for 
the  night." 

MjLRVUa  GEMIlTUa:   YSIOiS.   THE  LiATIN   OF   ROBINSON.' 

"  This  day  was  closed  by  a  sort  of  History  of  a  certain 
Geminus,  which  History  some  learned  men  of  Christ's 
College  had  turned  into  the  form  of  a  comedy,  but  in  prose ; 
and  they  acted  it  on  the  stage,  in  the  hall  of  the  same 
collie,  where  all  was  splendid  enough  in  the  way  of 
magnificence  and  decoration,  with  r^al  costliness;  and  this 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  Master  Edwards,  who  remained 
almost  two  months  at  the  University  for  completing  a  certain 
English  work  which  he  gave  on  the  following  night.  At 
this  historical  comedy  there  were  present  the  Queen's  Council, 
and  noble  men  and  women,  together  with  the  Ambassador  of 
tlie  Spanish  King.  The  Queen  was  absent,  either  because  of 
fear  of  illness,  or  because  hindered  by  other  business.  It 
had  already  struck  the  first  hour  after  midnight  when  this 
play  was  finished." 

Marcus  Geminus:  quoted  prom  the  English  account 

BY  Stephens.* 

"  This  night  was  played,  in  the  Common  Hall  of  Christ's 
Church  (a  fair  large  scaflTold  being  provided,  with  lights  all 
of  wax,  prince-like),  a  Latin  play,  named  Marcus  Geniinus, 
at  which  divers  noblemen  were  present;  but  the  Queen's 
Majesty  came  not  abroad  all  this  day." 

^Nichols,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  235.     Plummer,  pp.  178-179. 
'  Plummer,  p.  199. 
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Pauemon  AND  Abcyte:  from  the  Latin  of  Bbbebixx^k.^ 

First  Part. 
[Monday,  Sept  2,  1566.] 

"At  the  approach  of  night,  thej  came  together  for  the 
play  that  has  been  made  ready.  Its  wonderful  setting  and 
its  lavish  elegance  had  so  filled  everybody's  minds  and  ears 
with  its  marvellous  reputation  that  a  mighty  and  countless 
crowd  of  people  gathered  together,  tremendously  and  im- 
moderately anxious  to  see.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  two  days  now, 
had  added  such  a  great  desire  for  it  in  the  minds  of  all  that 
the  number  was  fer  greater  and  more  infinite  on  that  aooonnt. 
Scarcely  had  the  Queen  come  in,  together  with  the  nobles 
and  the  chief  men,  and  taken  her  seat  on  the  lofty  throne, 
when  all  tlie  approaches  to  the  theatre  (this  was  the  haU  of 
the  college)  were  thronged  with  so  great  crowd,  and  the  steps 
were  already  so  filled  with  people,  that  by  their  violent  push- 
ing they  disturbed  the  common  joy  by  a  frightful  accident 
A  certain  wall  of  great  square  stones  had  been  built  there ; 
it  was  a  bulwark  propping  each  side  of  a  pair  of  steps  to  bear 
the  rush  of  the  people  going  up;  the  crowd  becomes  too 
dense,  the  rush  too  great,  the  wall,  although  quite  firm, 
could  not  stand  the  strain ;  it  gives  way  from  the  side  of  the 
stairs,  three  men  are  overwhelmed  by  the  falling  mass,  as 
many  more  wounded.  Of  those  who  were  overwhelmed  the 
one  who  survived  longest  lived  not  over  two  days.  The 
woimded,  by  the  application  of  remedies,  soon  recovered. 

"  This  untoward  happening,  although  touching  every  one 
with  sadness,  could  by  no  means  destroy  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  Accordingly,  taught  by  the  misfortune  of  others 
to  be  more  careful,  all  turn  again  to  the  play.     There  one 


Hearne,  pp.  268-270.     Plummer,  pp.  127-129. 
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might  behold  two  youthfiil  princes^  Arcyte  and  Palsemon, 
who  had  long  lived  as  comrades  in  their  native  land^  whom 
a  like  mortal  danger  and  a  common  prison  had  bomid 
together,  and  whom  kinship  and  a  solemn  oath  had  rendered 
brothers.  These  two  friends  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
one  and  the  same  maiden,  Emilia,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  Here,  then,  in  the  ease  of  these  men  one  might 
observe  that  their  souls,  tossed  backward  and  forward,  hither 
and  yon,  and  scarcely  at  peace  with  each  other  in  prison, 
were  disturbed  with  more  furious  passion,  that  they  con- 
tended, and  did  battle  with  each  other.  Why  waste  words  ? 
They  are  held  in  check  by  their  oath,  they  heed  no  oath ; 
they  are  prisoners,  they  burst  forth ;  they  are  banished,^  love 
forbids  long  exile;  two  days  is  too  long,  three  days  is 
imbearable.  The  princely  youth,  therefore,  heeding  not  the 
penalty  of  death,  returns  in  meaner  garb  and  calls  himself 
Philostrates  instead  of  Arcyte.  He  devotes  himself  to  every 
sort  of  service,  no  task  too  humble  for  him  to  perform, 
nothing  so  distasteful  to  his  princely  nature  which  by  the 
presepce  of  Emilia  does  not  become  sweet  and  cleanly; 
without  her  the  most  pleasant  pursuits  are  toilsome,  hard, 
and  hateftil. 

"Meanwhile  Pabemon  tricks  the  guard  with  a  sleeping 
potion,  escapes  from  his  hard  imprisonment,  flees  by  night, 
hiding  in  the  woods  during  the  day,  and  at  length  meets  his 
brother.  Here  their  conmion  love  for  Emilia  rouses  their 
strife  anew,  and  it  had  already  caused  such  tumultuous  and 
passionate  reproaches  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting, 
but  forthwith  by  the  arrival  of  Theseus  the  fight  is  checked. 
Palsemon  then  tells  who  he  is,  and  for  what  cause  they  were 
fighting ;  nor  yet  does  he  beg  for  his  life,  although  his  oflTence 

^  The  text  here  has  plural  verbs  (prohibeTUWf  eurant,  incareerarUurf  erttm- 
pwU^  extdmU),  but  there  is  evidently  some  rhetorical  confusion  in  the  paflfr- 
age,  for  the  action  can  refer  only  to  Arcyte. 
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has  been  serious.  The  Duke,  softened  by  the  prayers  of  the 
ladies,  who  just  then  happened  to  come  up  with  him  in 
the  hunt,  appoints  a  contest  between  the  princes,  and  com- 
mands them  to  prepare  for  battle  within  fourteen  days, 
promising  the  maiden  as  a  reward  to  the  victor.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  with  what  delight  and  gladness  the  youths 
went  their  way ;  and  we,  too,  after  having  all  cried  out  to 
God  for  the  Queen,  departed  for  the  night.'' 

Second  Part} 
[Wednesday,  Sept  4,  1566.] 

"  The  Queen  and  the  nobles  are  invited  to  the  play,  and 
they  accept  the  invitation.  All  sat  down  in  their  places. 
Then  there  was  a  great  silence.  Already  on  the  stage 
the  two  knights,  Arcyte  and  Paljemon,  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  day,  each  surrounded  by  a  very  bold  array.  On 
one  side  was  Emetrius,  King  of  India,  in  whose  charge  was 
Arcyte.  A  hundred  soldiers  followed  him.  As  many  on  the 
other  side  follow  in  the  train  of  Thracian  Lycurgus,  to 
whose  valor,  faithfulness,  and  good  fortune  Palsemou  had 
entrusted  himself.  Theseus  thought  that  the  battle  ought  to 
be  decided  by  a  single  contest,  and  that  the  maiden  should  be 
given  to  him  who  should  win  the  victory.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  displease  the  kings,  nor  do  the  brothers  make 
objection  to  it. 

"  Thereupon  marble  lists  are  made  in  the  woods,  and  three 
very  sacred  altars  are  built  there,  to  one  of  which,  that  of 
Diana,  Emilia  approaches  as  a  suppliant.     Here,  then,  she 

^Hearae,  pp.  281-282.  Plummer,  pp.  138-139.  The  representation  of 
Palamon  and  Arcyte  was  to  have  been  completed  on  .Taesdaj,  but  was  post- 
poned a  day.  Under  Tuesday  Bereblock  says:  **No  play  was  given  on 
this  night,  because  the  Queen,  delayed  by  the  rather  ^ong  disputation  which 
preceded  it,  could  not  be  present  at  the  play  without  some  risk  to  her 
health.''     (Heame,  p.  277 ;  Plummer,  pp.  135,  183,  201.) 
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prays  for  a  maiden  life  and  unbroken  chastitj,  but  in  her 
unhappiness  she  could  not  make  a  long  entreaty.  The 
goddess  predicted  marriage.  On  the  other  side  Arcyte 
sought  victory  from  him  in  whose  watchful  care  are  warlike 
virtues.  Immediately  to  him  Mars  thunders  out  victory. 
To  Venus  at  her  altar  Palsemon  makes  his  prayer  for  the 
maiden^  and  the  goddess  straightway  promises  her  to  him. 
Here  now  a  quarrel  was  on  foot  among  the  gods.  It  is 
Saturn  who  settles  it. 

"Meanwhile  each  chief  looked  to  the  care  of  the  arms 
for  his  soldiery^  and;  that  finished,  the  blast  and  blare  of 
trumpets  is  heard.  Then  in  hand  to  hand  conflict  they  fight 
fiercely.  When  at  the  very  first  onset  the  weapons  resounded 
and  the  shining  blades  gleamed,  a  great  shudder  seized  the 
spectators.^  For  a  time  success  fell  to  neither  contestant, 
and,  wearied  with  fighting,  they  twice  stop  to  rest ;  at  the 
third  onset,  when  not  only  the  movements  of  their  bodies 
and  the  parrymg  of  their  swords,  but  even  their  wounds  and 
blood  are  visible  to  everybody,  Palsemon  sinks  to  the  ground 
and  lies  prostrate  before  his  victorious  cousin.  All  joyfully 
shout  their  approbation  to  Arcyte  and  receive  him  with 
gratulations.  Palsemon,  lifeless  and  exhausted,  having  failed 
of  every  hope,  was  none  the  less  tormented  still  by  love,  and 
therefore  prays  now  with  loftier  eloquence  and  more  fervid 
supplication,  and  casts  reproaches  upon  Venus,  saying  that 
he  had  served  her  from  infency,  and  that  now  she  had  neither 
desire  nor  power  to  help  him.  Venus  could  not  endure  his 
reproaches,  nor  could  she  bear  with  equanimity  to  see  Mars 
preferred  over  her.  Womanlike,  she  pleads  her  case  with 
lamentations  and  by  weeping.  Saturn,  stirred  by  her  tears, 
strikes  with  subterranean  fire  the  princely  victor,  as  he  goes 
in  his  triumph  crowned  splendidly  with  laurel.  Thus  Arcyte 
quickly  dies.     Then  there  was  a  funeral  ceremony  of  great 

^This  and  the  following  sentence  are  imitated  from  Livj,  Bk.  i,  ch. 
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magnifioence :  he  is  honored  with  a  public  fimeral,  nobles 
bear  the  pall^  the  kings  follow  the  bier^  and  the  body  is 
burned  with  solemn  pomp.  Afterwards  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  kings  ^  and  hj  the  common  consent  of  all,  the  maiden  is 
given  to  Palsemon ;  and  this  act  (the  theatre  by  this  time 
being  very  full)  was  approved  by  the  throng  with  a  tre- 
mendous shout  and  clapping  of  hands.  And  this  was  the 
play  that  was  presented  on  that  night.'' 

Pal^xmon  and  Arcyte:  from  the  Latin  op  Robinson.* 

First  PaH. 

''As  on  the  previous  night,  so  also  on  this,  the  theatre 
was  splendidly  adorned,  where  the  Knigh£s  Tale  (as  Chaucer 
calls  it)  was  publicly  exhibited — Shaving  been  translated 
from  Latin  into  the  English  tongue  by  Master  Edwards 
and  some  other  alumni  of  the  college.  After  the  Queai's 
Majesty  had  gone  into  the  theatre,  and  all  the  approaches 
were  closed,  by  some  chance  or  reason  a  part  of  a  certain 
wall  (by  which  you  go  into  the  theatre)  fell,  and  it  over- 
whelmed a  scholar  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  a  townsman  by 
name  of  Penny,  who  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  also  the 
1^  of  a  certain  other  scholar  was  broken,  and  both  1^ 
of  the  cook  were  crushed  and  his  &ce  was  made  almost 
unrecognizable  with  the  wounds  from  the  falling  stones. 
Nevertheless  the  play  was  not  stopped,  but  was  continued 

till  midnight." 

Second  Part} 

"  On  this  night  what  was  left  of  the  History  or  TaJe  of 
Pakerrum  and  Arcyte  was  acted,  the  Queen  herself  being 
present  at  the  representation.^ 


;> 


^  Regie  eongUio,    1  take  the  regie  to  refer  to  the  two  kings,  Emetrius  and 
Ljcurgus. 
'NicholB,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  236.    Plommer,  pp.  179-180. 
'Nicholsi  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  240.    Plummer,  p.  185^ 
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Paljrmon  and  Arcyts:  quoted  from  the  English 

acxx)unt  by  stephens.* 

First  Part. 

"  This  day  at  nighty  the  Queen  heard  the  first  half  of  an 
English  play  called  Palcemon  and  ArcUey  made  by  one  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  her  Chappell,  and  played  in  the  common  or 
great  hall  at  Christ's  Church. 

"At  the  b^inning  of  the  play  there  were,  by  a  mischance, 
three  slain ;  the  one  a  scholer  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  named 
Walker,  the  other  a  cooke  named  John  Gilbert,  and  the 
third  a  brewer  named  Mr.  Pennie  (and  more  hurt),  by 
the  press  of  the  multitude,  who  thrust  down  a  piece  of  the 
side  wall  of  a  stair  upon  them,  which  the  Queen  understand- 
ing, was  very  sorry  for  that  mishappe ;  and  then  forthwith 
sent  her  own  surgeons  to  help  them,  but  by  that  time  they 
were  passt  remedy." 

Second  Part} 

"  This  day,  at  night,  the  Queen  heard  the  other  half  of 
the  forenamed  play,  Palcemon  and  Ardte,  in  the  Common 
Hall  at  Christ's  Church;  and  the  same  ended,  gave  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  maker  thereof,  great  thanks  for  his  pains." 

Proqne:  from  THE  Latin  of  Bereblook.* 

[Thursday,  Sept  6,  1566.] 

"This  day  was  the  sixth  from  the  Queen's  coming  to 
the  city.  It  gave  now  the  fourth  night  of  our  plays  in  the 
theatre.  On  this  occasion  a  very  fine  and  costly  entertain- 
ment, as  the  universal  wish  desired,  is  rendered  with  the 
help  of  all.     On  account  of  its  el^ance  and  of  the  magnifi- 

).  200.  ^Plummer,  p.  202. 


^Plummer,  p.  200.  ^Plummer,  p.  2( 

'Hearne,  pp.  290-293.     Plummer,  pp.  146-148. 
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cence  of  the  scene,  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  were  wonderfiilly 
and  very  exceedingly  delighted.  The  subject  of  the  play  is 
given  by  Ovid  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
From  there,  so  far  as  possible,  we  will  report  the  story.* 
First  there  is  heard  distinctly  there  a  sort  of  subterranean 
noise,  shut  in  and  fearful.  Hence  from  infernal  r^ons 
Diomedes  ascends.  That  was  truly  horrible  then  :  he  foams 
at  the  mouth,  he  has  flaming  head,  feet,  arms,  which  flame 
not  with  a  fortuitous,  but  with  innate,  deep-seated  burning ; 
he  himself  in  truth  is  only  too  wretchedly  terrified  and 
distracted  with  the  glowing  brands  of  the  furies ;  he  is  driven 
to  an  awfiil  and  unspeakable  crime ;  on  his  proper  home 
forsooth  he  vomits  the  venom  of  his  bitterness  {virus  acerbir 
tatis  mias  evometx) ;  he  foretells  all  dire  things  for  the  wedding 
chambers  of  his  grandsons.  But  that  Demon,  so  hideous,  so 
frightftd,  so  deadly  to  those  about  him,  the  fiiries  do  not 
sufier  to  stand  still  very  long  anywhere;  to  the  lower  r^ons 
again  with  great  wailings  and  strugglings  as  if  to  some 
prison-house  they  force  him  down.  Tereus  meanwhile  comes 
home  from  Athens,  and  cunningly  and  craftily  reports  to  his 
wife  Progne  the  fictitious  death  of  her  sister  Philomel. 

Lachrinue  fecere  fidem,  velamina  Progne 
Deripit  ex  humeris,  auro  fulgentia  lato. 
Induiturque  atras  vestes, 
Et  luget  non  sic  lugendse  fata  sororis. 

For  Philomel  was  not  at  that  time  without  sensibility  and 
life,  but  having  been  forced  by  violence  she  had  endured  the 
vile  lustfiil  outrages  of  her  brother  Tereus,  a  wanton  and 
impure  man.     Nor  yet  did   the  daring  man  stop  at  that 

^In  a  second  MS.  (Bodl.  Add.  A.  63),  which  Mr.  Plummer  used  in  col- 
lation with  Heame's  text,  this  sentence  is  omitted.  Berehlock  quotes  freely 
from  Ovid,  patching  together  verses  and  parts  of  verses  to  fonn  his  quota- 
tions. These  more  or  lees  garbled  verses  I  have  reprinted  just  as  they  stand 
in  Berehlock. 
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For  the  fresh  lust  of  passion  drove  him  on  to  commit  another 

mad  crime:  for  he  made  sure  of  her  silence  with  bloody 

cruelty : 

Arreptamque  ooma,  flexis  post  terga  laoertis 
Vincla  pati  oogit 

Luctantemque  loqui  oomprensam  fordpe  linguam 
Abstulit  ense  feiox. 

De  soelere  hoc  posBit  ne  miseranda  qaeri. 
Os  mutum  facti  caret  indioe. 

f  ugam  custodia  daadit 

"Then  she  was  stoned  with  stones.^  There  she  had 
instead  of  bedchambers  a  stable,  instead  of  supping  rooms 
a  prison,  instead  of  a  couch  a  litter  of  straw. 

Grande  doloris 
Ingenium  est,  miserisque  venit  solertia  rebus. 
Indidom  sceleris  fills  Intezolt  albis. 

Tradldit  oni, 
Utque  ferat  Dominie  gestu  rogat,  ilia  rogata 
Pertulit  ad  Prognen. 
Evolvit  Testes  saevi  matrona  tyranni, 
Fortunseque  suse  carmen  miserabile  legit, 
Et  mirum  potaiase  (silet  I)  dolor  ora  repressit. 

It  is  wonderfiil  how  she  longed  to  seek  vengeance  for  the 
blood  of  her  sister.  She  goes  about  therefore  to  avenge 
wrongs  with  wrongs,  and  injuries  with  injuries ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  reverent  to  add  crimes  to  crimes  already  committed.  So 
first  of  all  she  planned  a  device  by  which  she  could  get  back 
her  sister  who  had  been  snatched  from  her.  She  feigns  the 
sacrifices  of  father  Bacchus  and  attended  by  many  Bacchanals 

^  This  statement  is  very  curious.  In  none  of  the  many  classical  versions 
of  the  stoiy  does  anj  such  stoning  take  place  :  instead  Progne  is  shut  within 
the  stone  walls  of  the  stable,  as  in  Ovid,  8tructa  rigent  tolido  stabulorum  mosnia 
90X0  (v.  573).  Bereblock's  words  are  Scads  turn  facia  ^im  lapidatio  est, 
which  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  stones  were  cast  upon  her 
(cf.  Foroellini's  Lexicon),  Lapidatio  is  probably  a  slip  in  Bereblock's  latin- 
ity,  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  was  a  stoning  scene  in  the  play. 
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Venit  ad  stabula  avia  tandem, 
Exululatque,  evoeqae  uonat,  portusque  refringit 
G^rmanamque  rapit|  raptieque  insignia  Baochi 
Induit. 
Attonitamque  trahens,  intra  sua  mcenia  ducit, 

fletumque  sororis 
Corripiens,  Non  est  lachrimis  hoc,  inquit,  agendum, 
Sed  ferro,  sen,  si  quid  habes,  quod  vinoere  ferrom 
Possit,  in  onme  nefas  ego  me,  germana,  paravi. 
Aut  ego  cum  facibus  regalia  tecta  cremabo, 
Aut  IJDguam,  aut  oculos,  aut  quae  tibi  membra  pudoiem 
Abstulenint,  ferro  rapiam,  aut  per  vulnera  mille 
Sontem  animam  expellam. 

Peragit  dum  talia  Progne, 
Ad  matrem  veniebat  Itis.     Quid  possit  ab  illo 
Admonita  est,  oculisque  tuens  inmiitibus,  ah  I  quam 
Es  similis  patri,  dixit,  nee  plura  loquuta, 
Triste  parat  facinus. 
Mater  Itin  puerum,  visu  miserabile  I  mactat, 

Apponitque  fero  viscera  cocta  patri. 
Ipse  sedens  solio  Tereus  sublimis  avito, 
Vescitur,  inque  suam  sua  viscera  congerit  alvum. 
Vescenti  Philomela  caput  cervice  resectum 
Misit  in  ora  patris,  nee  tempore  maluit  ullo 
Posse  loqui. 

Thracius  ingenti  mensas  clamore  repellit, 
£t  sequitur  nudo  genitas  Pandione  ferro. 

And  that  play  was  a  notable  portrayal  of  mankind  in  its 
evil  deeds,  and  was  for  the  spectators,  as  it  were,  a  clear 
moral  of  all  those  who  indulge  too  much  either  in  love  or  in 
wrath,  each  of  which  even  if  they  come  to  fairly  good  men 
nevertheless  inflame  them  with  too  strong  desire,  and  make 
them  fer  fiercer  and  more  ungovernable,  and  very  different 
in  voice,  countenance,  spirit,  in  word,  and  deed,  from  modera- 
tion and  self-control.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  when  now 
the  people  with  mighty  assent  had  given  their  applause  and 
approbation  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  they  turn  hastily 
homeward.'* 
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Progne:  from  the  Latin  op  Eobinson.^ 

"Afterwards  the  Queen's  Majesty  is  led  into  the  Hall, 
where  the  wax  candles  had  been  lighted^  because  eight 
o'clock  had  already  struck.  In  the  silence  of  this  night 
there  is  exhibited  on  the  stage  how  King  Tereus  devours  his 
son,  slain  and  prepared  by  his  wife  Progne  on  account  of 
her  outraged  sister, — ^all  indeed  exactly  as  it  should  be,  with 
great  magnificence,  and  splendor  truly  regal.  When  this 
Tragedy  received  its  applause,  we  retire  for  the  night." 

Proone:  quoted  from  the  English  account 

BY  Stephens.^ 

"  This  day,  at  night,  was  played  in  the  Common  Hall  at 
Christ's  Church  a  Tragedy  in  Latin  named  ProgneP 

III. 

Marcus  Oeminus. 

Bereblock's  summary  of  the  play  Marcms  Geminvs  is  the 
only  one  preserved  to  us.  The  play  was  no  doubt  of  slight 
importance.  Written  m  Latin,  composed  by  scholars,  it  was 
merely  one  of  the  many  plays  that  constitute  the  school,  or 
educational,  drama  in  England. 

The  history  of  the  title  character,  Geminus,  is  doubtftd. 
What  foundation  there  is  for  it  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find.  Sobinson  speaks  of  the  play  as  based  on  '^  a  sort 
of  History  of  a  certain  Greminus'^  {historia  qtujsdam  Geniini 
cujvsdam),  a  statement  which  suggests  the  doubtful  place  of 
Geminus  in  history.  This  "History'' — ^tnie,  l^endary,  or 
imagined — was  "  turned  into  a  comedy,"  and  furnishes  one 

^Nichols,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  244.     Plummer,  p.  189. 
'Plummer,  p.  203. 
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more  example  of  the  practice^  common  even  in  the  first 
years  of  Elizabeth^  of  making  plays  from  previous  plays  or 
narratives.  Marcus  GeminuSy  moreover,  is  one  of  the  early 
comedies  in  prose  {OomceduBf  aed  oratione  aoluta).  The  sed 
indicates  the  unusualness  of  a  prose  comedy.  Gascoigne  in 
the  same  year  was  making  the  first  important  contribution 
to  the  prose  drama  in  his  Supposes. 

Just  how  much  help  Bichard  Edwards  gave  toward  the 
production  of  GemintLS  is  not  quite  clear  from  Robinson's 
statement,  but  the  order  of  phrasing  perhaps  justifies  the 
assumption  that  his  assistance  was  in  staging  rather  than 
composing  it. 

Paljemon  and  Arcttb. 

PaloBmon  and  Arcyte,  the  last  and  best  work  of  Richard 
Edwards  (1523-1566),  is  thoroughly  sununarized  by  Bere- 
block.  It  may  fairly  be  ranked  as  a  romantic  play,  showing 
the  rising  Italian  influence  in  English  drama.  In  this  it 
reminds  one  of  the  later  romantic  comedies  of  Lyly.  To 
be  sure,  its  characters  and  its  scene  are  drawn  from  classical 
realms  (like  Lyly  again) ;  but  the  play  is  based  on  Cbauc^s 
KnigMs  TaJe,  which  goes  back  to  the  Teseide  of  Boccaccio, 
and  the  story  is  distinctly  a  story  of  romantic  love,  as  the 
author's  happily  extant  Damon  and  Pythias  is  a  story  of 
romantic  friendship. 

In  connection  with  the  source  which  Edwards  used,  a 
startling  query  is  suggested  by  the  statement  of  Robinson 
translated  above.  Robinson  speaks  of  the  play  as  *^the 
Knight's  Tale  (as  Chancer  calls  it) — translated  finom  Latin 
into  the  English  tongue  by  Master  Edwards,  and  some  other 
alumni  of  the  college.*^  If  this  statement  be  literally  true, 
there  are  two  consequences :  first,  Edwards  must  be  shorn 
of  the  credit,  his  by  all  other  contemporary  notices,  of  the 
authorship   of  a  play  which  enjoyed   unusual  popularity ; 
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secondly^  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Latin  version 
of  ilie  Pakemon  and  Arcyte  story  must  be  assumed.  This 
Latin  version  might  havT  been  T  pre-Chauoerian  romance, 
which  is  most  unlikely ;  or  a  post-Chaucerian  translation  of 
the  Knighfa  Tale  into  Latin;  or  more  probably  a  Latin 
dramatization  of  Chaucer's  poem  belonging  to  the  period 
from  1520-1540;  for,  if  not  in  dramatic  form,  the  word 
translated  could  not  have  been  strictly  used  by  Bobinson. 

These  are  the  consequences,  if  we  accept  Bobinson's  state- 
ment. It  is  easier  for  me,  personally,  to  believe  that 
Eobinson's  words  are  the  result  of  his  confusing  Palcemon 
and  Arcyte  with  the  Latin  play  Marcus  GeminuSf  which  was 
"  turned  into  the  form  of  a  comedy "  by  certain  learned  men 
of  Christ's  College,  with  the  help  of  Edwards.  Yet  the 
manuscript  of  a  Latin  play  entitled  Fabvla  MUitis  or  Palce- 
mon et  Arcita  may  some  day  be  discovered. 

Of  more  present  importance  than  the  question  of  the 
source  used  by  Edwards,  is  the  question  of  his  work  as 
itself  a  possible  source  of  a  notable  play  of  the  Jacobean 
period.  What  is  its  relation  to  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  a 
dramatization  of  the  same  story?  The  various  editors  of 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,^  depending  for  their  knowledge 
of  Pakemon  and  Arcyte  upon  the  frequently  quoted  but  very 
slender  account  of  it  given  in  Anthony  4  Wood's  Athena^ 
Oxoniensis,*  have  asserted  that  Edwards's  play  was  not  a 
source.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Wood's  accoimt  gives  so  little 
of  the  real  substance  of  the  play  that  from  it  nothing  can 
be  concluded  either  way.  From  Bereblock's  full  summary, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  prove,  as  far  as  such  things  can  be 

^Littledale,  The  Two  NobU  Kinirmenj  edited  for  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society,  London ,  1885,  introd.,  pp.  9-11 ;  Rolfe,  The  Two  NobU  Kirumen, 
New  York,  1883,  introd.,  pp.  24-25 ;  and  others. 

*  Edition  of  1813,  vol.  i,  col.  353. 
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proved,  that  PaUBmon  and  Arcyte  was  not  a  source  of  Tht 
Two  Noble  Kinsmeju 

I  have  already  discussed  this  subject  in  another  paper 
(Journal  of  Oermanic  Philology y  vol.  iv,  no.  3),  where  the 
argument  may  be  found  in  full.  Most  of  Bereblock's  account 
of  Palcemon  and  Arcyte  has  already  been  translated  there. 

Other  matters  connected  with  the  play — ^its  relation  to 
early  romantic  comedy  in  England,  its  all^orical  signifi- 
cance, its  part  in  the  influence  of  Edwards  on  Lyly — ^I  must 
reserve  for  discussion  in  a  later  paper  on  Bichard  Edwards. 

Pboone. 

The  author  of  Progne  was  Dr.  James  Calf  hill,  whose  life 
is  briefly  told  by  Nichols.^  Calf  hill's  play  is  a  dramatization 
of  the  old  story  of  Procne,  Tereus,  and  Philomela,  which  is 
related  by  many  classical  writers,  but  by  Ovid'  witli  most 
detail.  From  Ovid  Bereblock  quotes  freely  in  his  report, — 
so  freely,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  accoimt  of  some 
points  is  based  on  the  play  or  on  the  poem,  much  of  the 
action  being  set  forth  in  Ovid's  verses. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  from  Bereblock's  state- 
ment that  Calf  hill  used  Ovid  directly  as  his  source.  But  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  he  simply  adapted  a  dramatic  version 
that  already  existed.  I  discover  that  such  a  version  did 
exist,  and  is  now  extant,  though  unfortunately  inaccessible 
to  me.  Brunet  in  his  Manuel  du  Libraire  cites  the  follow- 
ing books:  (no.  16159)  ^^Progne,  tragoedia.  In  Academia 
Veneta,    1558,    in-4 ; "    and    (no.    16677)    "La    Progne, 

^  '^  James  Calfhill  of  Shropshire.  Admitted  at  Oxford  1545 ;  student  of 
Ch.  Ch.  1548 ;  A.  M.  1552  ;  second  canon  of  Ch.  Ch.  1560  ;  D.  D.  of  Beck- 
ing and  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  nominated  to  Worcester  1570  but 
died  before  consecration.   Ath,  Ox,  C.  163.''    Nichols,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  230. 

* MeiamorphoseSj  vi,  412-674  (Teubner  text). 
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tragedia  di  Lod.  Domenichi.  Fierenze,  Giunti,  1561,  iii-8." 
The  1558  Progne  is  a  liatin  play,  and  the  1561  La  Progn^ 
of  course,  an  Italian  one  (there  was  also  a  La  Progne 
by  Girolamo  Parabosco,  published  in  1547,  and  an  unpub- 
lished tragedy  of  that  title  written  by  AUessandro  Spinello, 
at  Venice  in  1549).^  The  Latin  play  of  1558  was  written 
in  1464  by  Gregorio  Corraro,  and  fix)m  it,  as  Zeno  shows, 
Domenichi  took  his  La  Progive  of  1561.'  Corraro's  play 
was  printed  again  in  the  17th  century,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
its  being  fairiy  well  known,  a  Dutch  writer  named  Heerkens,. 
finding  a  copy,  tried  to  palm  it  on  the  scholariy  world  as  an 
antique,  the  work  of  Lucius  Varius,  the  Augustan  tragedian. 
Heerkens  annoimced  his  "  discovery  "  in  the  introduction  to 
his  book  of  Latin  verse  entitled  Icones  (1787),  where  he 
quoted  long  passages  from  the  play  (to  which  he  gave  the 
title  Tereus),  together  Avith  the  prologue  entire.  He  intended 
to  edit  his  Tereus  showily,  but  scholars  became  suspicious 
and  the  imposture  was  brought  to  light.' 

I  am  not  now  able  to  lay  hands  on  a  copy  of  Icones,  and 
must  leave  the  investigation  of  CalfhilFs  indebtedness  to 
Corraro  to  a  more  fortunate  time ;  but  since  Corraro's  pro- 
logue, as  printed  by  Heerkens,  introduces  the  character  of 
Diomedes,*  as  Calfhill's  did  (a  character  not  mentioned  by 

^  Fontanini's  BibUoUea  deW  Eloqutnsa  lialianay  with  Zeno's  annotations, 
Parma,  1803.     Tome  i,  p.  513,  and  Zeno's  note  (a). 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  513-14.     Zeno's  note  (b). 

'For  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  carious  literary  incident,' y. 
Jjwiiw  VoHui  et  Caxsiui  ParmensiSf  Aug,  Weichert,  1836,  pp.  118-120; 
OpereUe  di  IcLCopo  MoreUi,  Venezia,  1820,  vol.  ii,  pp.  211-217 ;  Brunei  s 
bibliographical  note  under  Progne,  The  exposure  of  Heerkens  was  made 
by  David  Christian  Grinmi  in  an  essay,  Tragcedia  vetua  laiina  Tereus  deperdi- 
tcmtm  XVaoroTf  Annabergse,  1790,  and  by  Morelli  in  a  letter  of  1792,  the 
reference  for  wliich  is  given  just  above. 

*  Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  as  an  ancestor 
of  Tereus,  but  the  relationship  was  naturally  assumed,  and  must  have  been 
easily  understood  by  the  cultured  audience. 
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Ovid  ^),  there  is  every  reajson  to  suspect  a  close  relationship 
between  the  plays. 

It  is  possible  that  Calf  hill,  following  ilie  dramatic  vogue 
of  the  day,  turned  the  prologue  borrowed  from  Corraro  into 
a  dumb  show.  Certainly  this  part  of  the  play  mig^t  have 
been  easily  presented  in  pantomine,  and  the  action  as  narrated 
above  by  Bereblock  bears  a  curious  likeness  to  the  dumb 
show  before  the  fourth  act  of  Gorboduc,  Oorboduc  had  been 
acted  before  the  Queen  in  1561,  and  the  pirated  edition  was 
printed  in  1565,  only  the  year  before  Progfw^  was  produced. 
"The  Order  and  Signification  of  the  Domme  Shew  before 
the  Fourth  Act  *'  is  stated  in  these  words : 

'^  First  the  musick  of  howboies  b^gan  to  plaie,  during  which  there  cune 
from  vnder  the  stage,  as  though  out  of  hell,  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megen, 
and  Ctesiphone,  clad  in  black  garmentes  sprinkled  with  bload  and  fUmei, 
their  bodies  girt  with  snakes,  their  beds  spred  with  serpentes  in-«tead  of 
heare ;  the  one  bearing  in  her  hand  a  snake,  the  other  a  whip,  and  the 
third  a  burning  firebrand ;  ech  driuing  before  them  a  king  and  a  queene, 
which,  moued  bj  furies,  vnnaturallj  had  slaine  their  owne  chOdren :  the 
names  of  the  kings  and  queenes  were  these,  Tantalus,  Medea,  Athami^ 
Ino,  Oambiaes,  Althea.  After  that  the  Furies  and  these  had  passed  about 
the  stage  thrise,  they  departed  ;  and  than  the  musick  ceased.  Hereby  wis 
signified  the  ynnaturall  murders  to  follow,  that  is  to  say,  Porrex  slaine  by 
his  owne  mother,  and  of  King  Gorboduc  and  Queene  Viden,  killed  by 
their  owne  subiectes."  ' 

The  similarity  of  this  to  the  torment  of  Diomedes  and  to 
the  "  signification "  of  his  torment  is  obvious.  The  dumb 
show  in  Progne,  then^ — if  we  are  safe  in  calling  it  a  dumb 

^  The  only  suggestion  in  Ovid  for  the  whole  scene  of  Diomedes  and  the 
furies  is  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Eumenides  tenuere  feces  de  funere  raptas ; 
Eumenides  stravere  torom,  tectoque  profanns 
Incubuit  bubo  thalamique  in  culmine  sedit. 
Hac  ave  coniuncti  Progne  Terensqne,  parentes 
Hac  ave  sunt  facti."     (vi,  430-434. ) 

'  Manly,  PrtShakespeartan  Drama^  yoL  ii,  p.  246. 
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show^ — may  have  been  suggested  by  Oorbodue;  and  at  any 
rate  served  to  modernize  the  play  and  bring  it  into  line  with 
the  well  defined  vogue  of  dumb  shows^  examples  of  which 
are  found  in  Jocaata  (1566)^  and  Tancred  and  Oiamunda 
(1568),  as  well  as  in  Gorboduc. 

Without  access  to  either  Corraro's  Progne  or  Heerkens' 
extracts  from  it,  I  cannot  furnish  any  positive  evidence  that 
Calf  hill  made  use  of  the  Italian  author's  play ;  but  a  bit  of 
D^ative  testimony,  to  help  show  that  he  did  not  dramatize 
directly  from  Ovid,  may  be  added.  In  Ovid  no  moral  is 
drawn,  but  Bereblock's  last  paragraph  shows  that  here  the 
lesson  of  the  story  was  not  imappreciated.  While  the  moral- 
izing may  be  Bereblock's  own,  there  may  have  been  at  the 
end  of  the  play  a  speech  exploiting  the  lesson.  This  speech 
may  have  had  no  counterpart  in  Corraro,  but  was  possibly 
modelled  (like  the  dumb  show)  after  a  &shion  of  the  time. 
For  moralizing  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eubulus  at  the  end 
of  CrorbodiLCy  and  of  Edwards's  Eubulus  at  the  end  of 
Damon  and  Pythias.  Grascoigne  gives  a  somewhat  similar 
treatment  of  the  moral  of  the  same  story  in  his  Ooniplaint 
of  Phyhmene  (1576-7),  a  poem  which  shows  a  contemporary 
interest  in  the  theme.  These  moralizing  speeches,  no  doubt, 
show  the  influence  of  the  morality  plays  even  upon  those  authors 
who  were  breaking  the  pathway  to  the  new  dramatic  field. 

The  Conditions  under  which  Plays  were 

Presented. 

Mr.  Ordish  in  his  Early  London  Theatres  discusses  the 
influence  that  the  early  conditions  under  which  plays  were 
acted  had  upon  the  form  and  construction  of  the  Theatre 
and  Curtain  of  1576.  Though  he  develops  an  argument  for 
the  influence  of  the  amphitheatre  of  ancient  England  in 
determining  the  circular  configuration  of  these  first  London 
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playhouses,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  innyards  were  the 
immedicUe  predecessors  of  the  early  theatres.  This  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  playhouse  beiug  an  adaptation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  innyard  is  the  commonly  accepted  one.  Yet 
Mr.  Ordish  adds  that  there  may  have  been  other  influences 
at  work,  of  which  we  have  now  lost  sight.  "Nor  is  it 
known,"  he  says,  "imder  what  stage  arrangements  the 
player  acted  when  at  home ;  i.  e.,  at  a  royal  palace  or 
the  residence  of  the  master  whose  servants  they  were.  It  is 
probable  that  the  courtyard  was  the  usual  theatre ;  but  we 
do  not  know,  and  these  conditions  probably  told  upon  the 
arrangements  of  the  playhouse  as  much  as  did  the  formatioD 
in  the  innyards."  ^ 

The  narrative  of  Bereblock  gives  us  just  the  information 
necessary  to  understand  how  plays  were  presented  before 
royalty  and  nobility  in  the  great  halls,  and  we  can  see  how 
such  conditions  as  are  described  must  have  influenced  the 
plans  of  the  players  and  managers  who  ventured  the  erection 
of  the  first  playhouse. 

In  the  yards  of  the  inns,  where  a  play  was  to  be  given,  a 
platform  was  built  out  from  one  side  for  a  stage ;  the  rooms 
behind  it  were  used  for  dressing  rooms  and  the  balcony  of 
the  stage;  the  balconies  on  the  other  three  sides  served 
for  the  nobler  spectators,  while  the  groundlings  held  the 
courtyard  itself.  From  Bereblock  we  learn  that  essentially 
the  same  conditions  obtained  at  the  magnificent  production 
at  Oxford.  The  problem  was  the  same :  a  play  was  to  be 
presented ;  and  a  rectangular  space  was  available  for  it 
Accordingly,  at  one  end  of  the  hall  "the  stage  was  built 
large  and  lofty,  and  many  steps  high.  Along  all  the  walk 
balconies  and  scaffoldings  were  constructed ;  these  had  many 
tiers  of  better  seats,  from  which  noble  men  and  women 
might  look  on,  and  the  people  could  get  a  \4ew  of  the  plays 

ip.  28. 
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all  round  about/'  There  is  thus  a  close  similarity  between 
the  main  features  of  the  temporary  playhouse  here  and  at 
the  inns.^  It  is  not  to  be  assumed^  however^  that  the 
preparations  for  a  play  in  a  great  hall  (as  this  at  Oxford) 
were  in  any  way  imitated  from  the  contrivances  of  the 
players  in  the  innyards.  The  very  opposite  is  more  likely. 
For  what  suggested  to  the  common  players  the  idea  of 
using  the  courts  of  the  inns  for  their  theatre  ?  When  plays 
were  still  being  presented  on  pageant  wagons  in  the  towns, 
the  nobles  and  the  court  were  entertained  by  dramatic  per- 
formances in  the  halls  of  the  castles  and  palaces.  It  is 
evident  that  on  such  occasions  special  provision  must  have 
been  made,  so  that  as  many  as  possible  could  see.  In  a 
square  or  rectangular  hall  the  most  obvious  and  easy  thing 
for  this  purpose  was  to  build  scaffoldings  or  balconies  along 
the  walls,  as  Bereblock  reports  was  done  at  Oxford.     Now 

^  Somewhat  different  arrangements  were  made  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Atdularia  at  Oambridge,  1564,  ''For  the  hearing  and  plajing  whereof,  was 
made,  bj  her  Highness  surveyor  and  at  her  own  cost,  in  the  bodj  of  the 
[King's  College]  Church,  a  great  stage  containing  the  breadth  of  the  Church 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  Chappels  might  serve  for  Houses. 
In  the  length  it  ran  two  of  the  lower  Chappels  full,  with  the  pillars  on  a 
side.  Upon  the  south  wall  was  hanged  a  cloth  of  State,  with  the  appurte- 
nances and  half-path  for  her  Majesty. 

In  the  rood-loft  another  stage  for  Ladies  and  (Gentlewomen  to  stand  on. 
And  the  two  lower  tables,  under  the  said  rood-loft,  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  rayled  for  the  choyce  officers  of  the  Court. 

There  was,  before  her  Majesty's  coming,  made  in  the  King's  College 
Hall,  a  great  stage.  But  because  it  was  judged  by  divers  to  be  too  little, 
and  too  close  for  her  £Lighne8s  and  her  company,  and  also  for  her  lodging, 
it  was  taken  down."     Nichols,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  166. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  Temple  in  1561-2  we  have 
the  following  statement,  which  describes  a  theatre  more  nearly  like  that 
described  by  Bereblock :  **  The  BcmqaeUing  Night  It  is  proper  to  the 
Butler's  office,  to  give  warning  to  every  House  of  Court  of  this  banquet ; 
to  the  end  that  they,  and  the  Innes  of  Chancery,  be  invited  thereto,  to  see 
a  play  and  mask.  The  EEall  is  to  be  furnished  with  scaffolds  to  sit  on,  for 
Ladies  to  behold  the  sports,  on  each  side."     Nichols,  2d  ed.,  voL  i,  p.  141. 
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when  the  companies  of  players  which  acted  at  the  great  halls 
looked  about  for  a  way  to  present  their  plays  in  public^  the 
square  courtyard  of  the  inn  at  once  suggested  itself  as  offer- 
ing the  essential  features  of  the  great  hall.  A  platform  only 
need  be  erected ;  the  rooms  of  the  inn  with  their  balconies 
were  adaptable  for  spectators  in  place  of  the  balconies  with 
tiers  of  seats  rising  above  one  another^  and  except  for  the 
absence  of  a  roof  the  place  was  a  fair  substitute  for  the  theatres 
of  the  nobility.  It  is,  then,  entirely  credible  that  the  notion 
of  using  the  innyards  for  plays  was  derived  firom  the  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  actors  in  the  great  halls. 

This  view  suggests  at  once  that  just  as  the  manner  of 
dramatic  presentations  before  the  nobles  and  the  court  led  to 
the  use  of  the  innyards  for  a  substitute,  so  the  conditions  in 
the  great  halls  must  have  partly  Aimished  the  model  for  the 
first  permanent  public  theatre — ^the  Theatre  of  1576. 

This  view  has  greater  weight  from  the  feet  that  the  drama 
of  England  during  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  patronage  of  the  schools, 
the  nobles,  and  the  court.  So  far  as  we  know,  almost  every 
significant  play  between  1558  and  1576  was  enacted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  universities  or  the  court.^  Burbage  and 
his  company,  who  established  the  Theatre  and  played  in  it^ 
were  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  men ;  thus  those  who  planned 
and  built  the  first  playhouse  were  undoubtedly  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  conditions  at  the  castles  and  palaces  as  with  tliose 
at  the  Talbot,  or  Boar's  Head,  or  the  other  inns.  In  setting 
about  the  construction  of  a  permanent  buUding  for  pkys 

^  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  Fesrrex  and  Porret  at  the  Inner  Temple,  Aphu 
and  Virginia  bj  Westminster  scholars,  Jvlim  Sesyar  (?)  at  Court,  Joeaata 
at  Gra/s  Inn,  Damon  and  Pythiaa  at  Westminster,  Ptikemon  and  Areyle  at 
Oxford,  Roister  Doiater  by  school  boys,  Oammer  OurUm'a  Needle  at  Oun- 
bridge.  Supposes  at  Gray's  Inn. 
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they  naturally  did  not  neglect  to  consider  suggestions  firom 
the  best  temporary  theatres  England  afforded — ^tlioae  of  the 
palaces  and  universities.  In  playing  at  the  inns  they  had 
had  to  take  things  as  they  found  them ;  they  could  not  have 
afforded,  nor  would  they  have  been  allowed  by  the  inn- 
keepers, to  build  up  such  arrangements  as  were  possible  to 
the  wealthy  and  great.  In  putting  up  a  permanent  structure, 
however,  they  naturally  combined  the  best  features  of  both 
these  kinds  of  improvised  theatres, — ^the  balcony  with  many 
tiers  of  seats  from  the  palace  hall,  and  the  additional  second 
balcony  suggestrd  by  the  two  or  three  stories  of  the  inn. 
The  innyard,  open  to  the  air  above,  no  doubt  taught  that 
the  theatre  could  be  less  expensively  built  without  a  roof 
and  still  give  the  crowd  in  the  pit  as  much  comfort  as  it 
was  accustomed  to ;  while  the  balconies  modelled  after  those 
of  the  halls  were  more  commodious  and  convenient  to  see 
from  than  those  of  the  inns.  Thus  every  main  feature  of 
the  early  playhouse  can  be  traced  to  the  conditions  either 
of  the  hall  or  the  innyard.  If  we  assume,  as  has  hitherto 
been  done,  that  the  Theatre  was  a  development  from  the  inn- 
yard alone,  it  must  be  granted  that  Burbage  made  notable 
improvements  on  his  model;  but  when  we  conceive  this 
double  origin  of  the  Theatre,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  it  was 
merely  the  embodiment  in  permanent  form  of  things  already 
femiliar.  Even  the  curved  or  octagonal  form  of  the  Theatre, 
which  has  been  pointed  to  as  a  great  advance  over  the  square 
innyard,  may  very  well  have  been  borrowed  firom  the  shape 
of  the  balconies  used  in  the  great  halls.  Why  should  they 
not  have  been  curved  or  cut  off  at  the  comers?  Why 
should  the  credit  for  the  idea  (which  is  after  all  a  very 
obvious  one)  of  rounding  off  the  inconvenient  comers  be 
given  to  James  Burbage  rather  than  to  some  one  of  the 
nameless  carpenters  at  the  court  who  for  years  had  been 
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facing  the  same  problem  of  how  to  make  a  theatre  out  of  a 
rectangular  space  ?  At  any  rate^  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  universities  and 
the  court  can  no  longer  be  overlooked  in  seeking  the  genesis 
of  the  public  theatre.  They  must  be  granted  to  be  an  equal 
if  not  a  dominant  influence  in  its  development. 

W.   Y.   DURAND. 


XV.— THE  HERMIT  AND  THE  SAINT. 

In  the  progress  of  Orientel  stories  westward,  a  movement 
which  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  hr  from  uncommon,  the 
means  and  methods  of  transportation  are  usually  extraordi- 
narily difficult  to  ascertain.  When  analogues  of  tales  well- 
known  in  the  folk  and  formal  literatures  of  Europe  are 
foimd  in  the  East,  it  is  easy  enough  to  assume  that  the 
parent  form  of  the  type  was  Asiatic  in  origin ;  but  it  is  no 
light  task  to  show  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  material 
passed  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  In  cases  where 
the  story  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  church  at  an  early 
date  for  the  moral  or  religious  instruction  of  its  adherents, 
there  is  perhaps  less  difficulty  than  elsewhere  in  believing 
that  it  was  actually  transplanted  from  the  East,  since  the 
lives  of  the  hermits  of  the  desert,  those  reservoirs  of 
Christian  example,  were  strongly  tinged  by  Oriental  thought. 

This  latter  kind  of  narrative  is  well  illustrated  by  the  tele 
of  the  hermit  who,  after  years  of  austere  living,  discovers 
that  another  man,  though  surrounded  by  wealth  and  clothed 
with  temporal  authority,  has  become  his  equal  or  superior  in 
righteousness.  The  discomforture  of  the  good  man  when  he 
learns  that  the  essential  character  of  holiness  lies  rather  in 
humility  and  simplicity  of  heart  than  in  outward  show  of 
piety  gives  the  story  point.  Though  obscured  in  some 
of  the  versions,  it  bears  evidence  that  asceticism,  even  when 
it  fell  upon  d^enerate  days,  sometimes  remembered  the 
meaning  of  true  piety.  The  narrative  thus  furnishes  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  multitude  of  teles  in  which  morbid 
laceration  of  spirit  and  flesh  are  commended  at  the  expense 
of  more  useftd  virtues. 

The  characters  of  the  little  comedy  differ  greatly  in  the 

529 
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several  versions ;  but  one  of  them  in  almost  every  case  is  a 
holy  man  or  a  hermit^  while  the  seoond  usually  lives  in  the 
world.  The  other  differences  are  only  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  development  of  a  particular  theme  by 
different  hands.  As  long  ago  as  1856  Simrock  discussed 
the  narrative  in  connection  with  its  appearance  as  prologue 
to  the  Middle  High  Grerman  romance^  Der  gvie  Crerhard? 
His  work  was  done  excellently,  though  it  did  not  exhaust 
the  subject.  Somewhat  later  Kohler*  discovered  a  couple 
of  Jewish  variants,  which  broadened  the  field  of  study 
materially  and  also  called  the  attention  of  Benfey  to  the 
story.  The  latter  was  able  to  add'  two  Indian  versions 
of  the  motive,  one  of  them  earlier  than  that  discovered  by 
Simrock,  and  both  closer  to  the  usual  form  of  the  tale.  In 
1880  Gaster  printed,*  in  the  same  journal  in  which  Kdhler's 
paper  had  appeared,  the  later  of  the  two  Jewish  versions 
mentioned  by  him,  giving  at  the  same  time  much  additional 
information. 

There  the  question  rested,  as  &r  as  I  know,  until  1902, 
when  I  treated  the  story  briefly  in  my  dissertation'  with 
reference  to  a  variant  from  the  north  of  England.  Un- 
happily, I  did  not  then  know  the  previous  studies  in  the 
theme  and  so  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  legendary  material 
which  I  found  independently.  In  the  same  year  M enfodes 
Pidal,  on  his  reception  into  the  Spanish  Academy,  took  the 
theme  as  the  subject  of  his  address  ^  in  treating  the  sources 

^  Der  guU  Oerhard  und  die  dankbaren  Todten,  1856. 

*Zum  guten  Oerhard^  Oermafda  (1867)  xn,  pp.  65-60.  Beprinted  in 
Kleinere  Schriften,  1890,  I,  pp.  32-38. 

'  2kan  guten  Otrhard,  Oermania  xn,  pp.  310-318. 

^  2kir  Qtidlenkunde  deutscher  Sagen  und  Mdrehen^  Ckrmania  xxv,  pp.  274- 
285. 

*  The  North-English  Homily  OoUectim,  1902,  pp.  73-75. 

*  Diseursos  leldos  ante  la  Real  Academia  Espaflola  en  la  BeoqaeHin  p4blica  de 
2>.  Bamdn  Menhidez  Pidal,  1902,  pp.  5-65.  Dr.  S.  Griswold  Morlej  of 
Hanrard  drew  mj  attention  to  this  monograph  and  added  to  his  hindnaai 
by  lending  me  his  copy. 
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of  a  play  by  Tirso  de  Molina.  This  discourse  contains  the 
most  adequate  account  of  the  tale  that  has  yet  been  made. 
The  author  sketches  its  wanderings  with  his  accustomed 
brilliance  and  erudition,  adding  several  variants  which  were 
before  imknown.  My  only  excuse  for  treating  the  subject 
again  is  the  fiu^t  that  Men^ndez  Pidal  for  some  reason 
n^lected  the  material  in  Simrock's  book,  and  that  the 
versions  which  I  myself  have  found  throw  new  light  on 
certain  features  of  the  migration  of  the  theme. 

The  oldest  variant  that  has  yet  been  discovered  is  found 
in  the  Sanskrit  epic  Mahabharaiay^  of  which  the  approximate 
date  in  its  earliest  form  is  the  fifth  century  b.  c'  A  short 
summary  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  since  the  homi- 
letics  with  which  this  early  form  is  plentifully  garnished 
could,  of  necessity,  not  pass  into  the  popular  versions  told  in 
other  lands.  It  must  also  be  regarded  as  extremely  unlikely 
that  so  highly  developed  a  literary  form  as  this  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata  became  the  progenitor  by  lineal  descent  of 
the  folk-tales  dealing  with  the  theme,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  world,  unless,  indeed,  by  means  of  popular  analyses 
derived  from  the  epic. 

A  virtuous  brahman,  named  Kau9ika,  once  stood  under  a 
tree,  reciting  the  Vedas,  when  a  crane  let  fall  its  droppings 
upon  him.  In  anger  he  cursed  the  bird,  so  that  it  fell  dead 
to  the  earth.  He  then  went  to  a  village  to  ask  alms  and 
was  kept  waiting  by  a  woman,  who  turned  from  him  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  her  husband.  He  became  angry  at 
this  and  asked  her  whether  she  was  ignorant  of  the  honor 
due  to  brahmans  and  of  their  power.  The  woman  answered : 
*'  I  am  no  crane,  O  first  of  the  brahmans."  Whereupon,  she 
read  him  a  lecture  on  her  own  duty  as  a  wife  and  his  as  a 

*  m,  vv.  1366^14115.     Analyzed  by  Benfey,  Qermania  xn,  pp.  311-316, 
and  by  Men^dez  Pidal,  pp.  11-17. 

'  Macdonell,  Sanakrit  LUerature,  1900,  p.  2S5. 
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brahman  and  told  him  to  seek  true  virtue  in  the  person  of 
a  hftnter  at  Mithila.  The  brahman  found  this  man  in  a 
slaughter-house,  selling  game  and  buffalo  meat.  The  hunter 
informed  him  that  his  coming  had  been  foreseen  by  himself 
and  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he  treated  him  with  all 
courtesy.  To  the  brahman's  protest  against  his  carrying  on 
so  vile  a  trade,  the  hunter  responded  that  it  was  his  duty, 
that  he  cared  for  his  old  parents  mth  reverence,  spoke  the 
truth,  fostered  no  malice,  gave  what  alms  he  could,  and 
lived  with  manly  integrity.  He  then  showed  his  parents 
and  how  well  he  cared  for  them.  Turning  on  the  brahman, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  that  in  leaving  his  parents  without 
comfort  in  their  age  he  acted  selfishly  and  should  return 
to  care  for  them.  This  the  converted  brahman  proceeded 
to  do. 

The  story  of  the  brahman  was  copied  in  the  collection  of 
tales  entitled  Qahasaptatiy^  which  was  made  about  1070  A.  D.* 
This  form  is  much  briefer  than  the  other  but,  as  &r  as  is 
evident  from  the  summary  which  I  follow,  changes  no  feature 
of  the  tale  except  to  relate  that  the  hunter  actually  fed  his 
parents  while  giving  the  brahman  an  exposition  of  his  duty. 
The  names  are,  of  course,  changed  throughout. 

An  entirely  different  tale,  which  yet  has  sui&cient  likeness 
to  ours  to  be  worth  noting  is  found  in  the  RdrndyanOf^  an 
epic  now  regarded  as  later  than  the  Mahdbhdrata  but  as 
perhaps  existing  in  its  primitive  form  as  early  as  the  fifih 
century  b.  c*  In  this,  the  king  Vi9vamitra  is  instructed 
by  Brahma  that  a  holy  life  is  better  than  war  and  lives  as  a 
hermit.  His  self-righteousness  in  this  estate  is  rebuked,  and 
by  successive  stages  of  a  thousand  years  he  is  brought  to  the 

'  Analyzed  by  Benfey,  Oermania  xn,  pp.  317,  318. 
'  Macdonell,  p.  376. 

•  Book  L     Analyzed  by  Simrock,  pp.  40-42. 

*  Monier- Williams,  Indian  Epic  Poetry,  p.  3 ;  Macdonell,  p.  309. 
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holiness  of  a  brahman.  The  point  of  this  narrative  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  other,  but  it  tallies  With 
the  moral  of  at  least  two  European  variants,  which  will  be 
discussed  below. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  source  of  the  theme,  whether  it 
was  started  on  its  wandering  career  by  the  Mahahhdrata  or, 
as  seems  more  probable,  by  the  folk-tale  which  the  epic  used, 
it  next  appears  in  western  Asia  with  certain  highly  signifi- 
cant variations  in  its  form.  That  it  passed  from  India  to 
Persia  before  the  Sassinidian  empire  was  destroyed  by  the 
Mohanmiedans  in  641  A.  d.  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted, 
though  there  is  only  the  evidence  of  probability  that  it 
existed  in  Pahlavi.^  Persia  of  the  middle  period  was 
certainly  a  great  distributor  of  tales ;  and  ours  next  appears 
among  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  whose  relations  with 
Persia  were  those  of  antagonistis  and  neighbors. 

Two  Arabian  and  two  Hebrew  variants  have  thus  fiir 
been  discovered.  Three  of  these  fiJl  into  a  group  by  them- 
selves and  closely  resemble  the  story  in  the  MdhabharaUiy 
while  the  fourth,  though  markedly  dissimilar  to  the  other 
Oriental  forms,  is  strikingly  like  the  prevailing  European 
type.  Let  us  first  consider  the  group  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

This  includes  one  Arabian  story  and  the  two  Hebrew 
forms,  of  which  the  Arabian  and  the  older  Jewish  variants 
correspond  in  all  essential  traits,  except  that  the  names  have 
been  changed.  An  analysis  of  the  Arabian '  will  therefore 
sufBce.  On  Mount  Sinai  Moses  asks  Allah  who  will  be  his 
companion  in  Paradise  and  is  told  through  an  angel  to  go  to 

^  See  Men^ndez  Pidal,  pp.  17-20,  for  an  admirable  rapid  sketch  of  the 
path  of  the  tale  from  India  to  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

'I  follow  the  summary  of  Men^ndez  Pidal,  pp.  20-22.  He  takes  the 
tale  (see  p.  59)  from  F.  Guillen  Bobles,  Leyendas  moriseas,  1885,  i,  pp.  315- 
322,  or  from  the  analysis  given  by  M.  Griinbaam,  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  semii' 
ischen  Sagenkunde^  1893,  p.  291,  which  do  not  differ  essentially. 
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a  certain  city  where  dwells  a  batcher  called  Jacob^  who  will 
be  his  associate  in  the  next  world.  He  goes  to  the  city, 
finds  that  Jacob  is  r^arded  as  desperately  wicked,  but  asks 
him  for  lodging  that  night.  His  request  is  reluctantly 
granted.  Jacob  then  goes  into  an  inner  room  where  he 
feeds,  washes,  and  tenderly  cares  for  his  aged  parents.  It 
is  revealed  to  the  old  fiither,  when  he  prays,  that  his  son  will 
be  the  companion  of  Moses  in  Paradise.  When  Jacob  comes 
out,  the  observant  Moses  tells  who  he  is.  The  aged  couple 
hear  the  news  and  forthwith  die  of  joy.  In  the  older 
Jewish  tale,^  Joshua  ben  lUem  and  the  butcher  Nannas  are 
the  names  of  the  two  characters.  As  this  Hebrew  variant 
is  admittedly  older  than  the  one  cited  below,'  and  as  the 
Hebrew  probably  comes  from  the  Arabian,  or  directly  frcwn 
the  Persian,  it  appears  that  this  double  variant  must  be  at 
least  as  old  as  the  eleventh  century. 

The  younger  Jewish  tale  was  the  work  of  a  rabbi  Nisdm, 
whose  identity  and  date  are  uncertain.  He  was  either 
Nissim  ben  Jacob,  who  lived  about  1030^  or  Nissim  ben 
Ascher  ben  Meschullam  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  A  pious 
and  learned  man  prays  that  he  may  know  who  will  be  his 
companion  in  Paradise.  He  is  told  by  a  dream  and  a  voice 
fix)m  heaven  that  a  certain  butcher  is  the  man.  He  finds 
the  butcher  and  asks  him  about  his  life,  learning  that  he 
gives  half  of  his  income  to  the  poor  and  lives  on  the  other 

^  Noted  by  Kohler,  Oermania  xn,  p.  59,  after  Steinschneider,  OataloguM 
Ubrorum  fiebraeonan  in  Biblioiheca  Bodleicma,  col.  588,  from  an  old  collection 
of  stories  on  the  Decalogae.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  59,  cites  it  from  the 
Spanish  redaction  found  in  M.  Grunbaum,  Jiidiach-spaniaehe  Chrestomaddtt 
1896,  pp.  92-94. 

*  Kohler  and  Men^ndez  Pidal,  as  cited. 

'See  Kohler,  as  cited.  The  story  was  translated  in  A.  M.  Tendlao, 
Feilmeien  Abende,  Mdrchen  und  OtachichUn  aus  ffrauer  Voneit^  1856,  pp. 
110  ff.,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Kohler,  pp.  55-58.  Another  transladon 
was  made  by  (faster,  Oermania  xxv,  pp.  280-282,  from  Jellinek,  BeU^ 
hamidra8chf  pp.  136  £L    See  Men^ndez  Pidal,  pp.  24,  25,  for  a  sommarj. 
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half.  When  questioned  fiirther,  he  relates  as  a  special  deed 
of  merit  on  his  part  how  he  once  bought  a  captive  maiden 
at  the  cost  of  almost  all  his  property,  reared  her  in  his  house, 
and  was  about  to  give  her  to  his  son  in  marriage.  At  the 
wedding  feast,  a  young  man  appeared  to  whom  the  maiden 
had  been  long  ago  betrothed.  With  his  son's  consent,  he 
gave  her  to  this  man  together  with  the  gifts  prepared  for 
the  young  couple.  This,  he  says,  is  the  most  meritorious 
deed  that  he  recalls  doing.  The  pious  and  learned  man 
concludes  that  he  is  happy  in  having  such  an  one  for  his 
equal  in  Paradise. 

The  forms  just  summarized  are  alike  in  changing  the 
hunter  of  the  Mdhabharata  to  a  butcher,  and  in  simplifying 
the  double  humiliation  of  the  brahman  to  an  appeal  on 
the  part  of  the  first  person  of  the  tale  to  know  his  equal  in 
virtue.^  The  adoption  of  the  motive  by  peoples  whose 
social  customs  differed  from  those  of  India  sufficiently 
explains  these  changes  of  detail.  The  type  represented  by 
the  Arabian  and  the  older  Jewish  tales  follows  the  Indian 
original  in  making  reverential  care  for  parents  the  virtue 
immediately  praised.  The  fundamental  precept,  however,  is 
not  this,  as  Men6ndez  Pidal  appears  to  think,  but  rather  the 
lesson  that  true  goodness  lies  in  the  humble  performance  of 
duty  without  outward  show  of  piety.  Were  it  not  so,  such 
changes  as  those  found  in  Nissim's  tale  and  in  most  of  the 
variants  still  to  be  cited  would  be  inexplicable.  The  later 
Hebrew  variant,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  simple  form  but  a 
compound  of  our  theme  with  The  Ransomed  Woman,  which 
is  often  found  in  combination  with  The  Oraieful  Dead?  The 
butcher  gives  half  of  his  income  to  the  poor  and  instances 
his  kindness  to  a  captive  maiden  as  the  one  act  of  his  life 
which  merits  special  grace.     The  point  of  the  original  story 

^  See  Men^dez  Pidal,  p.  19,  for  comment  on  these  changes. 
'  I  hope  soon  to  publish  a  new  study  of  these  related  tjrpes. 
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is  not  altered,  as  will  be  observed,  in  spite  of  the  addition 
of  new  material. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  second  Arabian  tale,  whidi, 
though  too  late  to  be  regarded  of  itself  as  a  source  of  the 
European  variants,  is  of  peculiar  interest  The  Pious  King^ 
is  one  of  the  many  stories  which  were  appended  to  the 
Arabian  Nights  without  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  really 
a  part  of  that  collection.  A  holy  man,  who  has  lived  all 
his  life  in  piety,  is  troubled  by  the  removal  of  a  cloud  which 
has  long  overshadowed  him.  He  sets  out  to  discover  who 
is  more  worthy  of  the  protection  of  heaven  than  himself  and 
finds  a  king,  who  in  the  midst  of  outward  splendor  lives 
privately  m  great  austerity  with  his  wife,  supporting  him- 
self by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Here  we  have  in  a  fully 
developed  form  the  type  which  the  influence  of  the  church 
was  to  make  predominant  in  Europe, — the  holy  ascetic,  the 
heavenly  warning,  the  man  in  authority  doing  his  penance 
secretly.  The  last  factor,  the  transformation  of  the  second 
person  of  the  narrative  from  a  despised  position  to  the  height 
of  worldly  honor,  emphasizes  the  real  significance  of  the 
motive  as  stated  above.^  The  story,  as  we  have  it,  is  later 
than  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  adaptations  of  Europe ;  but 
the  source  of  the  story  may  well  have  been  the  ancestor,  not 
many  degrees  removed,  of  some  of  the  very  similar  versions 
in  the  West. 

No  less  than  five  of  these  are  found  in  the  VUae  Pairum 
attached  to  the  lives  of  as  many  hermit  saints  of  the  desert 
Their  connection  with  the  East  is  thus  not  remote,  while  by 
means  of  the  popularity  of  the  collections  in  which  they 
were  imbedded  they  became  the  property  of  all  Christendom. 

^  Xachiraffe  tu  1001  Xachtj  trans,  von  Hammer  and  Snserling,  1823,  i, 
pp.  281-284.     Given  by  Simrock,  pp.  42-45. 

-  Mcn^ndez  Pidal,  p.  26,  notes  that  the  second  person  of  the  tale  changes 
in  the  Christian  variants,  but  he  does  not  use  The  Pious  King. 
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It  was  natural  enough  that  the  theme  should  be  applied  to 
the  hermits,  as  Men^ndez  Pidal  shows/  because  they  were  so 
peculiarly  tempted  to  spiritual  pride  by  reason  of  their 
renunciation  of  the  world. 

The  tale  of  Paul  and  Anthony*  may  first  be  mentioned, 
since  the  characters  are  supposed  to  have  lived  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Anthony  was,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  the  solitary  life.  When  the  two  hermits  have 
lived  in  holiness  for  sixty  years,  one  of  them  is  informed  by 
a  voice  from  heaven  that  the  other  is  better  than  he.  On 
investigation  he  finds  that  this  pinnacle  of  goodness  has  been 
attained   by  rigorous   asceticism.     Here   the   point   of  the 

»™«„  is  gSuy  ob»„,«i,  ^c  d.e  pie/of  the  «,o 

hermits  does  not  differ  in  kind.  Somewhat  the  same  thmg 
is  true  of  the  story  concerning  the  hermit  Pyoterius,*  who  is 
told  by  an  angel  that  a  certain  nun  is  better  than  he.  He 
finds  her  living  with  great  humility  of  heart  and  demeanor 
a  life  of  extreme  austerity.  Both  of  these  narratives  recall 
the  anecdote  from  the  Rdmdyana  cited  above. 

In  the  case  of  tsvo  other  tales,  attached  to  the  lives  of 
Macharius  and  Eucharistius  or  Eucharius,  there  is  a  closer 
correspondence  with  the  typical  form  of  The  Piovs  King. 
In  the  first  of  these,*  St.  Macharius  is  informed  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  that  two  women  are  more  than  his  peers  in  the 
sight  of  God.     He  visits  them  and  learns  that  they  have 

»P.  27. 

'  Migne,  Palrologia  Gursus  Oompletus  Latiruif  xxm,  col.  22  fit.  Anal^rzed 
by  Simrock,  pp.  17-21 ;  Men^ndez  Pidal,  pp.  27,  28.  The  latter  refers  to 
Herolt,  Promptuarium  Exemplorumj  H.  4,  and  Magnum  Speculum  Ikemplorum^ 
Humilitas,  No.  7. 

'  Migne,  Lxxni,  col.  984  and  1140 ;  lxxiv,  col.  299.  Simrock,  pp.  21- 
23,  and  Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  29. 

*Migne,  Lxxni,  col.  778.  Simrock,  pp.  23,  24 ;  North-Engl  Horn,  CoU,^ 
p.  74;  Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  29.  On  p.  60,  the  latter  refers  to  Herolt, 
Prompt.  Ezemp.y  M.  11,  and  Libro  de  hs  exanplosy  No.  145. 
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lived  in  obedience  to  their  husbands  for  fifteen  years  without 
ever  giving  way  to  anger.  William  de  Wadington,  it  may 
be  noted,  when  he  retold  this  story  in  Old  French  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century/  lengthened  the  period 
of  good-temper  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  In  the  story 
of  Eucharistius,*  two  hermits  learn  by  means  of  a  heavenly 
voice  that  their  betters  in  piety  are  a  man  named  Eucharistius 
(Eucharius)  and  his  wife.  The  result  of  a  visit  to  the  couple 
is  the  discovery  that  they  live  together  in  continence  on 
one-third  of  their  wages  as  shepherds,  giving  the  remainder 
in  charity.  In  both  of  these  tales,  it  will  be  seen,  the  type 
is  somewhat  changed  from  that  found  in  The  Pious  King  by 
the  fact  that  the  exemplar  of  goodness  is  not  a  man  in  high 
station,  yet  they  are  closer  to  it  than  to  the  older  Arabian 
and  Hebrew  forms  in  that  feminine  virtue  is  substituted  for 
masculine,  or  is  a  partaker  of  it. 

In  the  fifth  of  the  stories  found  in  the  Vitae  Patrwniy  how- 
ever, the  characteristic  trait  of  The  Pioiba  King  is  preserved, 
whence  it  was  transmitted,  as  wiU  be  shown,  to  a  couple 
of  later  tales  which  complete  a  highly  interesting  chain  of 
narratives  extending  from  Arabia  to  England.  This  story 
concerns  the  hermit  Paphnutius'  and  is  triplicate  in  form. 
The  hermit  is  first  told  by  an  angel  that  a  certain  flute-player 
is  his  equal  in  virtue.  He  investigates  and  finds  diat  the 
man  has  only  lately  repented  of  his  evil  life  as  a  robber^  bat 

^  See  Robert  cfBrunn^s  Handlyng  Synriej  etc,  ed.  Fumiyall,  1862,  p.  $2  ff. 
Re-ed.  R  K  T.  &  119,  1901,  pp.  69  £f. 

'  Migne,  Lxxrrr,  coL  1006 ;  SocJa  CUt,  by  Joannes  Junior  (Gobius),  ed. 
1480,  Gastitas  8.  Simrock,  pp.  24,  25 ;  North-EngL  Horn.  CbiL,  p.  74 ; 
Men^dez  Pidal,  p.  29.  Additional  references  from  the  latter:  Heroh, 
I^mnpL  Exemp,f  M.  7,  and  Moffman  Spec  Eaump,,  Caatitaa,  No.  2. 

*Migne,  Lxxm,  col.  1170 ff.  Simrock,  pp.  26-30;  Norlk-Em^  Ham. 
OolLf  p.  74.  Men^dez  Pidal,  pp.  31-33,  gives  the  first  adyentore  oolj, 
and  on  p.  60  additional  references  to  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Speeuban  HUl^ 
naUy  lib.  xiv,  cap.  76 ;  Herolt,  Prompt  Exemp,^  M.  8  aiid  9 ;  and  Scaia 
Cdiy  Miserioordia. 
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has  acquired  favor  with  heaven  by  acting  the  good  Samaritan 
to  a  poor  woman.  The  hermit  is  edified  and  returns  to  his 
cell.  Again  he  is  informed,  this  time  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  that  a  certain  protocomes  (=  admiral  or  provost)  is 
as  good  as  he.  Accordingly,  he  visits  the  provost  and  finds 
that  for  thirty  years  he  has  lived  with  his  wife  in  some 
splendor,  but  honestly,  charitably,  and  continently.  Paphnu- 
tius  learns  another  lesson  in  true  piety  and  departs.  Again 
he  is  told  that  a  certain  merchant  is  his  equal  in  goodness 
and  finds  that  the  man  conducts  his  business  as  a  lover  of 
Christ  should.  This  story  combines  the  two  Arabian  types 
and  adds  a  third  anecdote  for  good  measure.  The  com- 
parison with  the  converted  robber  who  follows  the  lowly 
profession  of  flute-player  bears  an  unmistakeable  likeness  to 
Nissim's  Jewish  tale  and  must  derive  from  the  same  source. 
The  second  part  is  as  unmistakeably  allied  to  The  Pious 
King,  Which  of  the  two  versions  was  first  told  of  Paphnutius 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  process  of  reduplication 
here  shown  has  been  the  frequent  resource  of  story-tellers  in 
every  age. 

Before  passing  to  the  secular  adaptations  of  the  Paphnviiua 
legend,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  tale  thus  connected  with 
the  lives  of  five  hermits  of  the  African  desert  is  told  of  Pope 
Gr^ory  the  Great  ^  and  of  the  sainted  bishop  Severinus  of 
France.*  In  the  first  of  these  variants,  a  hermit  asks  Grod 
who  will  be  his  peer  in  the  life  to  come  and  learns  that  it 
will  be  Pope  Gregory.  He  laments  that  his  voluntary  pov- 
erty avails  him  so  little,  since  his  glory  is  not  to  surpass 

'  I  cite  from  the  summary  by  Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  30,  who  refers  to  Herolt, 
JVompt  JSsmp.,  T.  9 ;  Magnum  Spec,  Exemip,^  Jadidum  temerarium,  No. 
10,  from  Vila  S,  Qregorii  Papa^  lib.  2,  cap.  59  ;  and  Libro  de  los  enxemplos, 
No.  61. 

'Surius,  De  ProbaHa  Sanctorum  VUis,  1618,  IV,  pp.  369,  360.  In  part  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Liber  de  Gloria  Oonfeasortan  XLV,  Migne,  t.xxt,  ooL  862. 
Summary  by  Simrock,  pp.  33-36. 
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that  of  a  rich  pope.  The  following  nighty  the  Lord  asks 
him  how  he  dares  to  compare  his  poverty  with  Gr^ory's 
wealth,  inasmuch  as  he  is  more  attached  to  the  only  thing  he 
possesses,  a  cat  which  he  fondles  all  day  long,  than  is  Gr^ory 
to  all  his  splendor.  In  the  second  variant,  a  hermit  and  a 
bishop  are  told  by  God  that  Severinus  is  their  superior  and 
equal  in  virtue  respectively.  They  find  that  though  he  lives 
surrounded  by  wealth  he  holds  it  in  little  esteem,  makes  no 
more  account  of  it,  in  fact,  than  the  hermit  does  of  a  wooden 
drinking-cup  which  he  has  preserved  since  the  days  of  his 
worldliness.  This  anecdote  with  its  slight  variations  is  little 
more  than  a  recasting  of  the  second  part  of  the  PaphnuUus 
legend  applied  to  the  praise  of  two  princes  of  the  church.* 
It  may  be  surmised  that  the  story  about  Gregory  gave  rise 
to  that  about  Severinus. 

The  next  transformation  is  more  interesting  in  that  it 
brings  us  into  another  field  of  literature,  though  an  adjacent 
one.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Provost  of  Aquileiay  which  is 
found  twice  in  Old  French.  In  the  first  of  these  variants 
the  form  and  treatment  are  those  of  a  fahliau,  though  the 
subject  better  befits  the  conte  dh)ot^  It  must  be  classed  as 
the  former,  since  its  purpose  was  evidently  anything  but 
edification.  The  second  variant,  closely  related  to  the  first 
in  content  indeed,  fulfils  better  the  requirements  of  the  ixntJU 
dSvot  and  may  be  so  considered.      It  is  the  work  of  the 

^  In  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  the  hermit  Adrian,  who  has 
lived  sixty  years  in  holiness,  declares  that  he  is  surpassed  in  faith  bj 
Catherine  soon  after  her  conversion.  See  Capgrave,  Life  of  St,  Katharine, 
ed.  Horstmann  and  Fumivall,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  100,  1893,  Book  in,  w.  856  ff., 
p.  222.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  61,  notes  that  at  the  end  of  the  Barlaam  cmd 
Jomphat  in  the  VUae  Pairum  it  is  revealed  to  Josaphat  that  he  will  have 
the  same  glory  as  his  father.  He  believes  himself  worthy  of  more,  and 
Barlaam  appears  to  him  to  rebuke  him  for  such  pride. 

'jDii  Prevost  (TAquilie  ou  d^un  Hermite  que  la  Dame  Fist  Baigner  en  Aigue 
Frotdty  M6on,  Nouveau  recueil  de  fabliaux  et  conteSf  1823,  n,  p.  187.  Sim- 
rock,  pp.  32,  33.     North-Engl.  Horn,  Coll,,  p.  74. 
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legend-writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Jean  Mielot.^  A  cer- 
tain hermit,  who  for  thirty  years  (in  Mielot  ten  years)  had 
lived  in  solitude,  prayed  heaven  to  learn  who  was  his  equal 
and  was  told  that  the  Provost  of  Aquileia  was  the  man.  He 
found  the  provost  riding  out  from  the  city  with  a  gay  com- 
pany and  was  given  a  ring  to  take  to  the  officer's  wife. 
With  her  he  imderwent  some  very  humiliating  and  decidedly 
risky  adventures;  but  his  virtue  was  rather  strengthened 
than  destroyed  by  his  hard  experience,  since  he  found  that 
the  life  of  the  provost  was  really  much  more  austere  than  his 
own.  Here  we  have  the  narrative  of  Paphnutius  over  again 
not  only  in  essentials  but  with  so  many  similar  details  that 
one  can  scarcely  doubt  the  connection  between  the  two.  The 
man  of  real  virtue  in  both  cases  is  a  provost.  He,  or  Hie 
hermit,  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in  abstmence  and  humility. 
The  only  really  original  part  of  the  French  story  is  the 
account  of  the  holy  man's  adventures  with  the  wife.  This 
is  due  to  the  Grallic  humor  of  the  poet,  who  thus  sought, 
and  doubtless  successfully,  to  tickle  the  ears  of  his  middle- 
class  audience.  The  correspondence  of  titles  in  the  two 
narratives  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  parentage 
of  the  Old  French  version,  even  if  the  similarity  of  incident 
were  lacking.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  story  in  fabliau  form  directly 
based  upon  an  anecdote  in  the  life  of  a  saint. 

The  probability  of  this  is  measurably  increased  by  the 
transformation  next  to  be  noted.  This  is  the  story  of  The 
Hermit  and  Saint  Oswald,  found  in  its  complete  form  in 
the  collection  of  homilies  in  the  vernacular,  written  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  extreme  north 
of  England.*     It  was  briefly  retold  in  the  Prompiuarium 

» Mirades  de  NosUre-Dame,  ed-  G.  F.  Warner,  Roxb.  Qub,  1885,  No.  71, 
p.  76. 

'  In  the  homilj  for  the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity  :  MS.  Ashmole  42, 
fl.  156a-156b;  MS.  Camb.  (Univ.  Libr.)  Gg.  V.  31,  fif.  97l>-101a;  MS. 
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Exemphrum^  by  John  Herolt,  a  Dominican^  who  wrote  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  King  Oswald, 
the  Northumbrian  saint  of  the  seventh  century  steps  into  the 
place  of  the  provost.  The  hermit  is  impersonally  ^longh 
named  Goodman  in  the  metrical  homily  but  is  called  Symeon 
by  Herolt.  In  almost  every  detail  this  North-English 
variant  conforms  to  the  Old  French  fabliau.  Where  Mielot 
differs  from  the  latter,  the  story  of  St.  Oswald  is  the  same. 
Thus  they  agree  in  such  a  detail  as  the  length  of  time  which 
the  hermit  had  passed  in  solitude.  The  only  point  of 
divergence  concerns  the  adventures  of  the  hermit  with  the 
wife,  where  the  farcical  situation  of  his  treatment  as  provost 
or  king  is  somewhat  more  skilfully  worked  out  in  the 
French.  In  the  English  there  is  also  an  introductory  epi- 
sode, an  allegorical  account  of  how  the  hermit's  attention 
was  directed  to  the  superior  virtue  of  the  king  by  watching 
two  fish  in  a  stream.  Herolt  has  no  hint  of  this,  which  is 
probably  only  an  embellishment  introduced  by  the  author  of 
these  popular  sermons. 

The  question  arises, — ^how  was  the  story  transferred  from 
the  fabliau  to  the  homily  ?  It  is  not  told  in  the  ordinaiy 
lives  of  St.  Oswald,  yet  that  it  was  currently  related  of  him 
is  proved  by  Herolt's  summary.  We  must  conclude  that 
popular  tradition  first  ascribed  the  tale  to  a  well-known 
saint,  taking  it  over  in  the  i^cialized  form  in  which  it 
appeared  as  a  fabliau.  We  have  thus  very  clearly  the 
reversion  of  a  narrative  once  legendary  from  secular  to 
ecclesiastical  use.  This  is  the  more  interesting  because  the 
form  of  the   tale  is   so  little  altered  in   the  transference, 

Qimb.  (Univ.  Libr. )  Dd.  1. 1,  fit.  159  b-162  b ;  MS.  Lambetli  260,  f.  46  a-b ; 
KS.  Harl.  2391,  fit.  198a-201a;  MS.  Phillipps  8122,  fit.  118a~122a;  MB. 
Phillipps  8254,  fit.  116a-120a ;  m&  BodL  Libr.  £ng.  poet  c.  4  (a  fragment). 
Anal.  North-Engl  Horn,  OoU,,  p.  73. 
^PrompL  Exemp.f  A.  7.    North-EngL  Horn,  OolL,  p.  75. 
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though  it  was  intended  merely  to  amuse  in  the  one  case  and  to 
edify  as  well  as  interest  in  the  other.  It  illustrates  to  advantage 
the  methods  of  hagiological  borrowing,  that  nothing  was  counted 
common  or  unclean  which  could  be  turned  to  homiletic  use. 

The  story  of  The  Hermit  and  the  Saint  found  its  way  by 
another  path  into  the  secular  literature  of  Europe  in  Rudolf 
von  Ems'  Der  gvie  Gerhard^  a  Middle  High  German  poem 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century.^  The  emperor  Otto  is  repre- 
sented as  praying  to  know  what  reward  he  shall  have  for 
his  good  deeds.  A  heavenly  voice  informs  him  that  his 
pride  has  destroyed  his  merit  and  advises  him  to  lake 
the  merchant,  Gerhard  of  Cologne  for  his  example.  The 
emperor  goes  to  Gerhard  and  asks  him  the  secret  of  his 
goodness.  In  reply  he  hears  a  form  of  the  story  of  The 
Ransomed  WomaUy  almost  identical  with  that  of  Nissim's 
Hebrew  tale.  The  narrative  is  somewhat  embellished,  it  is 
true.  The  butcher  has  become  a  rich  merchant,*  the  captive 
maiden  a  princess,  and  the  lost  suitor  a  prince.  Yet,  as 
Kohler  pointed  out,^  the  story  is  not  essentially  altered  save 
in  the  opening  scene,  which  is  everywhere  treated  with  some 
freedom.  Where  Rudolf  found  the  tale  we  do  not  know ; 
but  he  was  &miliar  with  learned  literature,^  so  that  we  may 
surmise  the  existence  of  an  equivalent  of  the  Jewish  narra- 
tive in  Latin  by  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  variant  of  our  theme  is  the  story  told  of  Richard 
Lionheart  in  the  Spanish  romance  El  Conde  Lucanor  ^  written 

^  Ed.  Haupt,  1840.  Analyzed  by  Simrock,  pp.  2  ff.,  and  by  Ghister, 
Gennama  xxv,  pp.  275-280. 

'  The  only  other  variant,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  makes  the  second  person 
a  merchant,  is  the  third  adventure  of  PaphnuHua.  It  tallies  with  Chrhard 
in  no  other  way,  however. 

'  Germania  xn,  p.  59.     Later  by  Ghister,  Germania  xxv,  p.  280. 

*  He  produced  versions  of  Barlaam  and  JoBophat  and  Eu8tcuse,  the  latter 
now  lost 

^  Chap.  IV,  BiblioUea  de  autcres  espaHoUs  LI,  pp.  37  ff. ;  ed.  Knust,  1900, 
pp.  306  ff.    Men^ndez  Pidal,  p.  31. 
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by  Don  Juan  Manuel  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Here  a 
hermit  prays  to  heaven  and  learns  through  an  angel  that  his 
equal  in  Paradise  is  King  Richard.  Upon  investigation  he 
finds  that  the  king's  claim  to  divine  consideration  is  a  deed 
of  valor  which  he  performed  against  the  Moors  in  Palestine. 
The  opening  of  this  tale  recalls  The  Provost  of  AqiUleia,  but 
the  similarity  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  justify  any  conclu- 
sion as  to  relationship. 

Spanish  literature  furnishes  a  second  version  of  the  motive, 
however,  which  can  be  traced  to  better  advantage.  This  is 
El  Oondenado  por  Desconjiado,^  the  play  by  Tirso  de  Molina 
which  Men^ndez  Pidal  has  made  the  objective  point  in  his 
monograph  on  The  Hermit  and  the  Saint.  After  his  exhaus- 
tive study,  nothing  further  remains  to  be  said  with  reference 
to  Tirso's  immediate  sources.  For  the  sake  of  completeness, 
however,  I  shall  summarize  the  plot  and  give  Men^dez 
Pidal's  conclusions  as  to  its  origin.  As  the  result  of  a 
dream,  the  hermit  Paulo  begins  to  doubt  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion and  cries  out  for  a  sign.  The  devil  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  angel  and  tells  him  that  his  fiite  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Henrico  of  Naples.  When  Paulo  finds  that 
Henrico  is  considered  one  of  the  worst  men  of  the  city,  he 
casts  off  his  habit  and  becomes  a  robber.  In  the  second 
act,  Henrico  is  shown  caring  for  his  aged  father,  but  he  is 
obliged  to  flee  from  Naples  on  account  of  a  murder  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Paulo,  becoming  a  member  of  his  robber 
band.  In  the  third  act,  Henrico  returns  to  Naples  to  care 
for  his  father,  is  caught  and  condemned,  comes  to  repentance 
through  the  tears  of  the  old  man,  and  is  carried  to  heaven. 
Paulo,  on  the  contrary,  is  wounded  in  a  fight,  doubts  the 

^  BiblioUea  de  aulores  eapafloles  y,  pp.  184-203.  Summaries  by  Schaeffer, 
OesehiehU  des  spanisehen  Natwnaldramas,  1890,  i,  pp.  345,  346,  and  Men^ndei 
Pidal,  pp.  35-44.  For  a  bibliography  of  editions,  adaptations,  and  trans- 
lations, see  the  latter  work,  pp.  57,  58. 
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grace  of  God  though  told  of  Henrico's  end,  and  is  devoured 
by  hell.  This  bald  outline  can  give  no  notion  of  the  merit 
of  a  play  which  Men^ndez  Pidal  calls  *  the  "  mds  espl^ndido 
retofio "  of  the  Oriental  tale.  Tirso  de  Molina  united  the 
story  of  the  robber  flute-player  of  the  Paphnutiua  legend 
with  the  Moorish  version  of  the  story  about  the  butcher  who 
reverenced  his  parents,  adding  thereto  a  tale  called  The 
Apostate  Hermit.^  From  this  material  he  fashioned  a  drama 
of  genuine  poetic  merit,  though  sufficiently  bizarre  in  plot. 

Simrock  treated  two  other  stories  in  connection  with  the 
theme.  One  of  these,  a  folk-tale  from  Baden,*  tells  how  a 
youth,  one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  class  who  seek  release 
from  a  compact  made  in  their  behalf  with  the  devil,  visits  a 
hermit  and  is  sent  on  to  a  murderer,  who  is  expiating  his 
sins  by  terrible  penance.  This  scarcely  belongs  with  the 
group  under  consideration,  even  though  the  reformed  robber 
is  represented  as  holier  than  the  hermit.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  a  variant  of  The  Child  Vowed  to  the  DevU,  a  story  known 
to  medisBvalists  in  several  forms,  one  of  which  has  recently 
been  published  by  M.  Paul  Meyer.*  The  second  story,  which 
Simrock  prints  entire,*  is  not  of  much  interest  for  the  present 
purpose  because  it  is  a  modem  adaptation  from  printed 
sources.  It  has  the  triplicate  form  peculiar  to  the  Paphnutius 
l^end  and  possibly  came  from  that  version  more  or  less 
directly,  as  indeed  Simrock  recognized. 

Gordon  Hall  Gerould. 


'  P.  10.  »See  Men^ndez  Pidal.  pp.  44-48,  61-64. 

'  From  Baader,  Badisehe  VoUcssagenj  No.  301.  I  have  not  had  access  to 
the  hook  and  rely  upon  Simrock,  pp.  38-40. 

*  Romania  xxxni,  pp.  163-178.  Simrock  refers  to  a  couple  of  variants 
in  German  folk-literature.  I  have  at  my  command  several  other  folk  ver- 
sions, hut  will  reserve  discussion  of  the  tale  for  another  occasion. 

»Pi).  30-32. 


XVI.— VONDEL'S  VALUE  AS  A  TRAGIC  POET. 

Joost  van  den  Vondel  is  one  of  the  few  Dutch  poets  who 
have  attained  to  anything  approaching  international  fiune. 
To  him  is  attributed  a  rather  noteworthy  influence  on  Milton. 
As  long  ago  as  1864  A.  Fischel  demonstrated  in  his  life  cmd 
writings  of  Jood  van  den  Vondel  that  Milton  knew  and  made 
use  of  Vondd^s  works.  Gosse,  in  his  Studies  in  the  Literor^ 
tures  of  Northern  Europe,  pointed  out  that  this  influence  came 
only  from  VondePs  Lucifer  and  was  restricted  to  the  sixth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.  Edmunson,  however^  in  his  MiUon 
and  Vondel:  A  OuriosUy  of  Literature  (London^  1885),  showed 
that  not  only  in  Books  1,  2,  4,  and  9  of  Paradise  Lost,  but 
also  in  Paradise  Regained  and  in  Sanhson  AgotUsies  frag- 
ments are  imitated  from  Joannes  den  Boetgezant  (John  the 
Messenger  of  Repentance),  Adam  in  BaJlingschap  (Adam  in 
Exile),  Samson  of  the  Heilige  WraaJc  (Samson  or  the  Sacred 
Vengeance),  and  from  Bespiegelingen  va/n  Ood  en  Godsdiend 
(Reflections  about  God  and  Religion).  Among  the  other 
discussions  the  most  important  are  that  of  Masson  in  Ins 
Life  of  Milton,  that  of  Professor  Moltzer  in  Noord  en  Zuid 
(vol.  9),  and  that  of  Van  Noppen  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  VondePs  Lucifer. 

It  seems  that  the  finality  of  the  results  of  these  discus- 
sions is  still  open  to  question.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  a 
partisan  of  VondePs  influence  to  give  to  the  translation  of 
Lucifer  a  Miltonic  flavor.  It  is  equally  possible  for  the 
opposition  to  point  out  that  the  ideas  alleged  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Milton  were  conmion  property.  And  when  it 
comes  to  evidence  of  the  actual  identity  of  figures  used,  there 
is  always  the  unanswerable  objection  of  a  common  source, 
which  in  this  case  is  the  Bible. 
546 
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There  is  one  detail  in  the  study  of  Vondel's  influence 
which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  discussion 
of  it  may  have  a  general  interest  It  is  this :  Since  Vondel's 
influence  not  only  on  Milton,  but  also  on  such  Dutch  poets 
as  Anslo,  Brandt,  Oudaan,  Vollenhove,  and  Antonides  van 
der  Goes,  emanates  almost  exclusively  from  his  tragedies, 
why  is  it  that  this  influence  is  not  dramatic,  as  one  would 
expect,  but  both  epical  and  lyrical  ? 

Vondel  considered  himself  specially  bom  and  adapted  for 
tragedy.  From  his  first  biographer,  Brandt,  down  to  con- 
temporary critics  such  as  Professors  Moltzer  and  Beets, 
Alberdink  Thym,  Van  Lennep  who  has  given  the  best 
edition  of  the  poefs  works,  and  by  students  of  Grermanic 
literatures  generally,  he  has  been  considered  a  great  tragic 
poet,  nay,  he  has  been  held  comparable  to  Sophocles,  Euri« 
pides,  Seneca,  and  even  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Jonckbloet,  the 
Romance  philologist,  raised  a  storm  of  indignant  protest 
when  he  dared  doubt  the  excellence  of  VondePs  tragedies* 
But  for  this  one  dissenting  voice  his  reputation  as  a  tragic 
poet  seems  still  to  be  firmly  established. 

Out  of  Vondel's  thirty-two  dramas  twenty-three  are  origi- 
nal, eight  are  translated  from  the  Greek  or  the  Latin,  and 
one  is  a  pastoral  drama,  moulded  more  or  less  upon  the 
form  of  Tasso's  Aminta  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido. 

In  1612,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  wrote  his  first 
play :  Easter y  or  the  delivery  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  Tragi' 
Comedy  presented  on  the  stage  for  the  edification  of  every  one. 
It  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brabant  Rhetoricians' 
Guild  at  Amsterdam.  The  plot  is  as  follows :  Moses  is 
herding  sheep  on  Mount  Horeb.  In  a  soliloquy  he  depicts 
his  taste  for  the  shepherd's  life,  spent  as  it  is  among  scenes 
of  nature.  He  avoids  the  entanglements  of  the  world,  partly, 
it  is  true,  on  account  of  his  having  slain  an  Egyptian,  but 
mainly  because  of  his  heart's  desire.    O,  could  he  but  deliver 
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Jacob's  house  from  bondage !  The  care  of  his  flock  has 
trained  him  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people.  Jehovah  himself 
appears  and  consecrates  him  an  '^  earthly  god."  After  this, 
Moses  girds  his  loins  and  goes  out  to  encourage  the  heads 
of  Israel.  Then,  having  in  vain  demanded  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  Israel's  freedom,  he  forces  Pharaoh  by  means  of  his 
miracles  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews.  Only  the 
miracle  of  the  staff  changing  into  a  snake  takes  place  on  the 
stage.  The  other  miracles  and  the  plagues  are  described  by 
the  chorus,  which  points  them  out,  besides,  on  painted  stage 
pictures.  Pharaoh  repents  and  hurries  with  his  army  after 
the  departing  Israelites.  Then  "  Fame  "  in  a  lengthy  ora- 
tion, which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  fifili  act,  tells 
about  the  interesting  occurrence  in  the  Red  Sea,  afler  which 
the  chorus  sings  a  hymn  of  praise.  Moses  offers  a  sacrifice 
of  thanks,  and  the  play  would  be  over,  if  it  were  not  for 
another  and,  this  time,  a  moralizing  chant  by  the  chorus, 
which  finally  does  end  it.  This  chant  or  chorus  gives  the 
mystical  explanation  of  the  play,  which  symbolizes  the  deliv- 
ery of  mankind  through  Christ  from  the  sway  of  darkness 
and  sin.  And  Vondel  hints  later  that  he  also  wished  to 
suggest  the  delivery  of  Holland  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

That  it  was  Vondel's  object  to  edify  his  audience  with 
this  play  appears  from  the  following  passage  taken  from  the 
preface.  He  wishes  "  that  the  play  be  read  (sic !)  with  such 
fruits  that  it  may  lead  to  the  praise  of  the  holy  and  blessed 
name  of  God,  and  that  the  reflecting  upon  it  may  cause  the 
sad  tragedy  of  our  miserable  lives  to  take  a  happy  and 
wished  for  end.     Amen." 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  here  within  ear-shot  of  the 
mediaeval  miracle  play,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  Vondel 
soon  abandoned  this  primitive  dramatic  form.  But  weak 
though  it  be  in  dramatic  conception  and  little  as  it  represents 
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the  poet^  Easter  is  nevertheless  important  as  a  resultant  of 
forces  which  characterize  his  time,  which  help  to  explain  his 
work,  and  from  which  he  has  scarcely  ever  shown  himself 
wholly  independent. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  play  was  given  imder  the 
auspices  of  a  guild  of  Rhetoricians.  In  these  guilds,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many,  the  literary  activity  of  the 
nation  had  for  a  long  time  been  centered.  Early  ecclesi- 
astical influence,  then  a  strong  tide  of  theological  protestant- 
ism, and  certain  national  traits,  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
literary  output  of  these  guilds  was  in  the  main  solemn  and 
edifying.  Now,  Vondel  being  a  member  of  the  two  most 
influential  guilds,  wrote  under  the  impulse  of  a  deep-seated 
and  prevalent  tradition.  This  tradition  of  edification  through 
the  drama  is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  following 
interesting  fact.  When  with  the  advent  of  the  renaissance 
the  writing  of  tragedies  became  the  vogue,  the  development 
of  farce  and  comedy,  which  had  already  given  rich  promise 
and  to  which  the  people,  with  their  tendency  toward  the 
concrete  and  their  quick  perception  of  contrast,  were  pecu- 
liarly responsive,  was  for  the  time  being  arrested.  Tragedy 
assumed  the  role  of  comedy,  viz.  that  of  commenting  upon 
and  criticizing  society,  church,  and  state.  It  is  true  that 
Vondel  is  superior  to  all  other  Dutch  poets  of  his  time  in 
power  of  expression,  but  in  thought  and  activity  he  remains 
essentially  its  representative.  As  a  result,  he  never  rids 
himself  wholly  of  the  fetal  propensity  to  edify.  He  goes 
even  further.  In  the  measure  as  he  develops,  he  exchanges 
edification  for  argumentation  and  finally  persists  in  using 
tragedy  as  a  vehicle  for  propaganda  and  polemics. 

This  naively  avowed  purpose  of  edification  in  Easter  is 
not  its  only  characteristic.  The  renaissance  is  suggested  by 
the  choruses  between  the  acts,  by  the  substitution  of  learned 
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for  natural  expression,  by  the  frequency  of  oratory,  by  the 
nature  of  the  verse  form. 

The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  b^un  in  1584,  with 
the  publication  by  the  so-called  Old  Guild  of  a  book  to 
which  Spieghel,  the  "  Father  of  the  language,"  was  the  main 
contributor,  printed  in  Leyden  by  Christoffel  Plantyn.  It 
was  without  a  doubt  suggested  by  Du  Bellay's  Deffense  d 
lUvdration  de  la  lanffue  frangoiae,  and  had  the  same  object 
Before  Vondel  began  to  write,  the  triumph  and  prevalence 
of  the  renaissance  was  already  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the 
romantic  drama  had  during  the  poet's  time  no  chance  of 
success  with  play  writers.  There  is  more.  Vondel  was  a 
bourgeois :  his  &ther  sold  stockings  for  a  living,  and  the  son 
succeeded  him  in  the  business.  This  in  itself  would  argue 
nothing,  were  it  not  for  the  &ct  that  caste  in  his  time  and 
nation  was  sharply  outlined  and  that  Vondel  remained  ever 
aware  of  the  boundaries,  spiritual  and  physical,  of  his  social 
position.  Now,  the  principal  representatives  of  the  renais- 
sance were  men  of  rank  and  station.  Their  leader,  the  poet 
and  historian  Hoofl,  was  an  aristocrat  of  great  power  and 
influence,  a  Maecenas,  and  his  castle  a  rendeztxma  of  all  the 
literary  talent  of  the  country.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Vondel  began  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  after  he  was 
twenty-five,  and  that  he  was  initiated  into  the  spirit  of  the 
renaissance.  As  a  result,  the  poet  did  not,  as  Comeille  and 
Racine,  look  upon  the  movement  with  complete  self-identifi- 
cation and  spontaneity.  He  was  led  to  accentuate  the  fiiults 
of  the  renaissance.  Afler  learning  by  heart  the  Aristotelian 
rules,  he  applied  them  artificially  and  from  without,  not 
naturally  and  from  within.  And  though  his  works  repre- 
sent on  the  whole  the  most  beautiful  expression  of  the  renais- 
sance in  Holland,  its  tone  is  too  far  above  the  popular  tone. 
It  cannot  be  denied — and  the  accompanying  table  will  prove 
it — that  there  was  an  abyss  between  his  tragedies  and  the 
people. 
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LIST  OF  VONDEL'S  PLAYS. 
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4. 

5. 
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Easter , 

Jerusalem  Destroyed 

Palamedes. 

Amsterdam  Hecuba  (Tr. :  Seneca's  Tro- 
ades) 

Hippolytus  (Tr.:  Seneca) 

Sofompaneas  or  Joseph  at  Court  (Tr.: 
Hugo  Grotius] 

Gjsbreght  van  Amstel 

Electra  (Tr.:  Sophocles) 

The  Virgins 

The  Brothers 

Joseph  in  Dothan 

Joseph  in  Egypt 

Peter  and  Paul 

Mary  Stuart  or  Martyred  Majesty. 

Descendants  of  the  Lion  (Pastoral  Drama) 

Solomon 

Lucifer. 

Salmoneus 

Jephthah 

David  in  Exile 

David  Eestored 

Oedipus  (Tr.:  Sophocles) 

Samson  or  the  Sacred  Vengeance.... 

Adonipah  or  Disastrous  Crown  Desire.... 

Batavian  Brothers. 

Phaethon  or  Keckless  Temerity 

Adam  in  Exile  or  the  Tragedy  of  Trag- 
edies)  

Zangchin  or  the  Wreck  of  Chinese  Bule.. 

Iph^nia  in  Tauris  (Tr.:  Euripides).... 

Noah  or  The  Destruction  of  the  First 
World 

The  Phenician  (Tr. :  Euripides) 

Hercules  at  Trachis  ( Tr. :  Sophocles) .... 
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3 
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0 

64 
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5 

46 

44 

40 

0 

0 

29 
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7 

11 
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3 
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0 
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0 
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If  we  except  his  most  popular  tragedy,  Gysbregkt  van 
Amstel,  which  was  during  his  lifetime  presented  on  the  stage 


>  Data  taken  from  C.  N.  Wybrands'  Dietsche  Warandej  vol.  10,  page  423. 
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of  the  Amsterdam  Theater  one  hundred  and  nineteen  times, 
but  owes  its  popularity  rather  to  historical  than  to  dramatic 
interest,  the  average  number  of  performances  for  each  of  his 
original  tragedies,  from  the  opening  of  the  theater  in  1638 
to  Vondel's  death  in  1679,  is  only  nine.  Five  out  of  these 
twenty-two  original  tragedies  can  be  said  to  have  achieved 
some  degree  of  popularity,  the  number  of  their  presentations 
under  the  circumstances  just  given  ranging  fix)m  eleven  to 
forty-six.  Eight  of  them  were  given  from  two  to  seven 
times,  and  nine  were  not  given  at  all.  Besides,  Vondel's 
plays  did  not  usually  command  full  houses.  That  the  renais- 
sance itself  was  not  to  blame  for  this  imsatis&ctory  result  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  VondePs  translation  of  JElecbra 
was  given  thirty-two  times  and  his  translation,  from  the 
Latin  of  Hugo  Grotius,  of  Sofompaneas,  sixty-four  times. 

Vondel's  contemporary  and  biographer,  Brandt,  lays  this 
lack  of  success  to  the  door  of  the  storming  dominies  who, 
especially  after  the  poet  became  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  1639,  raved  against  the  stage,  against  Vondel 
and  his  habit  of  dramatizing  biblical  subjects.  Yondel  him- 
self charges  Jan  Vos,  the  director  of  the  Theater  and  himself 
a  successful  dramatist,  with  having  given  the  rdlea  of  his 
plays  to  incompetent  actors  who,  moreover,  "  came  upon  the 
stage  in  absurd  and  threadbare  costumes."  Again,  some 
well-meaning  admirers  of  the  poet  have  discovered  that  the 
cause  lay  in  the  apparent  lack  of  taste  and  culture  in  the 
public. 

As  for  the  first  charge,  it  may  be  suggested  that  play-goers 
have  never  been  recruited  from  the  orthodox  renters  of  pews 
in  protestant  churches.  And  one  would  think,  since  human 
nature  does  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  evolution,  that  the 
sermons  of  these  storming  dominies  must  have  been  fairly  good 
advertisements.    VondePs  own  charge  has  been  thoroughly 
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refuted  by  Jonckbloet.^  As  for  taste  and  culture,  the  public 
has  always  been  known  to  lack  them  in  the  case  of  certain 
unsuccessful  plays. 

If  from  an  analysis  of  the  characteristics  which  came  to 
VondePs  tragedies  from  without,  through  the  influence  of 
the  time  and  place  in  which  he  lived,  we  turn  to  those 
which  came  from  within,  through  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  genius  and  character,  our  inquiry  will  naturally 
concern  itself  at  once  with  Vondel's  own  conception  of  the 
dramatic  principle  as  applied  to  tragedy.  The  results  of 
this  inquiry  can  be  stated  only  in  terms  of  comparison  with 
a  universally  recognized  and  adopted  formula  for  the  con- 
stitution of  tragedy,  as  exemplified  in  those  tragedies  which 
all  the  world  agrees  in  calling  excellent.  To  that  end  we 
must  leave  out  of  consideration  those  conventional  and 
temporary  formulae, — such  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
the  five  act  theory,  ete.,  which  had  weight  and  currency 
in  Vondel's  day, — ^and  remember  that  both  the  so-called 
romantic  and  the  renaissance  tragedy  were  dead  by  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  making  room  for  a  developed 
comedy  and  the  modem  drama. 

In  an  age  when  authoritative  precept  had  such  weight 
that  even  the  greatest  dramatic  geniuses  were  forced  to 
submit  to  it,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Vondel,  in  the 
development  and  application  of  his  own  dramatic  concep- 
tion, was  guided  by  some  dramatic  gospel.  Aristotle  first 
came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  handbook  for  the 
tragic  poet,  a  paraphrasing  of  that  philosopher's  Poetics, 
which  was  entitled  Dan.  Heinaii  de  TragoedicB  OcmstUutione 
Liber  and  published  by  the  Elzeviers  in  1616.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  to  the  eflFect  that  Vondel  looked  upon 
Heinsius  as  his  main  authority,  and  if  we  can  cull  from  his 

^  See  Jonckbloet's  History  of  Dutch  LUeraiure^  vol.  4,  page  322. 
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book  a  statement  of  the  tragic  principle  which  is  accepted 
to-day,  it  will  be  perfectly  fair  to  base  an  estimate  of 
VondeFs  valae  as  a  dramatic  poet  apon  a  comparison  of  his 
tragedies  with  this  statement.  Dr.  Jonckbloet  made  snch 
a  one,  and  it  is  in  part  his  statement  which  I  herewith 
present. 

Very  properly  the  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  actiiMi : 
"  that  is  the  soul  of  tragedy."  This  action  must  be  homo- 
geneous and  converge  toward  one  point,  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  becomes  tragical  through  the  unexpected,  but  causally 
consequential,  reversal  of  the  &te  of  the  principal  character 
or  characters,  who  are  in  general  of  higher  station,  possessed 
of  greater  power  or  deeper  passion  than  the  average  spectator. 
This  reversal  of  fate  should,  in  order  to  create  unexpected- 
ness and,  therefore,  interest,  be  brought  about  by  one  who 
is  related  to  the  principal  character  by  ties  of  blood  or 
friendship.  Since  man  is  inclined  to  fear  lest  what  he  sees 
happen  to  others  may  happen  to  him,  the  action  in  general 
and  the  reversal  of  fate  in  particular  must  cause  in  the 
spectator  those  emotions  which  it  is  the  object  of  tragedy  to 
call  forth,  such  as  pity  and  fear.  These  emotions  must, 
moreover,  be  called  forth  "purified,"  i.  e.,  free  finom  the 
grief  and  deep  confusion  which  real  events  would  cause  in 
him,  and  based  on  sesthetic  feeling.  Besides,  not  eveiy 
personality  is  most  fit  to  arouse  them;  fittest  is  that  per- 
sonality who,  like  the  spectator,  is  neither  extremely  virtuous 
and  perfect,  nor  extremely  wicked. 

This  brings  Heinsius  to  the  discussion  of  the  diaracters 
and  their  characterization,  upon  which  he  lays  the  second 
emphasis.  He  starts  from  the  principle  that  the  weal  or 
woe  of  man  depends  on  his  acts.  The  tragic  poet  must, 
therefore,  set  forth  his  characters  not  necessarily  according 
to  historical  reality,  but  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  action.     They  mtist  have  the  proper  "mores"  and 
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the  necessary  passions.  With  ^^  mores  "  Heinsius  means  all 
that  distingoishes  one  man  from  another^  all  that  constitutes 
his  individuality.  This  individuality  must  be  marked,  and 
either  kept  intact  or  developed  consistently  throughout  the 
play. 

In  the  third  place  Heinsius  speaks  of  the  bond  that  must 
exist  between  the  action  and  the  characters.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  situations  which  are  strikingly  tragic. 
If  a  poet  is  attracted  by  such  a  situation  with  a  view  of 
preparing  it  for  the  stage,  he  can  do  so  firuitfully  only  if  he 
makes  the  reversal  of  fate  dependent  upon  the  character  of 
the  personage  or  personages  who  are  the  center  of  the  action, 
for  thus  alone  can  the  spectator  become  reconciled  to  the 
final  catastrophe.  If  the  poet  does  not  do  this,  even  the 
most  tragical  situation  will  be  lost  on  the  spectator,  and 
experience  shows  that  many  an  excellent  subject  has  been 
in  this  way  robbed  of  all  its  force  and  flavor  by  an  unfit 
dramatist. 

If  we  accept  this  statement  as  being  suggestive  of  the 
essential  spirit  and,  therefore,  form  of  tragedy,  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  parenthetically  that  we  have  here  to 
do  with  three  principles,  to  wit:  harmony  in  the  action, 
harmony  in  the  characterization,  and  harmony  in  the  several 
relations  between  the  characters  and  the  action ;  and  that 
these  three  harmonies  correspond  to  the  conventional  three 
unities.  Aristotle's  famous  dictum  that  "tragedy  tries  in 
general  to  limit  itself  to  one  turn  of  the  sun  or  not  to  exceed 
it  too  much,"  but  that  "  the  epic  is  not  limited  in  regard  to 
time  "  is  based  upon  what  he  had  observed  in  the  twenty  or 
so  successfiil  tragedies  which  he  may  have  analysed,  and  is 
intended  at  most  by  way  of  suggestion  and  advice.^  These 
Greek  tragedies  are  themselves  so  limited  only  "  in  general, 

^  See  Jules  Lemaitre :  ComeiUe  et  la  PoiHqwe  cPAristcte, 
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and  the  idea  is  simply  that  a  historical  character  once  selected 
for  a  tragical  situation  being  in  the  coarse  of  time  often 
subject  to  change,  the  time  chosen  for  the  action  must  not  be 
extended  so  that  it  would  include  an  inconsistent  change 
in  that  character's  individuality.  The  twenty-four  hours 
limit, — which,  indeed,  is  not  always  adhered  to  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  tragedy, — became  but  a  conventional  formula. 
But  the  condition  on  which  it  is  based  is  real  and  essential 
As  for  the  unity  of  place,  of  which  Aristotle  does  not  speak, 
it  may  be  partly  due  to  the  paucity  of  scenic  possibilities  of 
the  seventeenth  century  stage,  but  since  one's  point  of  view 
towards  a  situation  is  always  changed  by  a  change  of  locality, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  any  dramatist,  if  he  wishes,  as  he 
ought,  to  retain  harmony  in  the  relations  between  the  charac- 
ters and  the  action,  will  change  the  locality  of  it  only  when 
such  change  does  not  affect  the  bearing  of  the  characters 
upon  the  action.  Jn  general  he  must,  and  does,  avoid  the 
change. 

Vondel's  attitude  towards  the  essentials  as  well  as  the 
merely  conventional  formulae  of  tragedy  is  one  of  &ith  and 
docility.  He  neither  quarrels  with  his  tools  nor  doubts  ^e 
trustworthiness  of  authority  and  example.  Like  Comeille, 
he  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement:  he  is  not 
paralyzed  by  the  critical  theories  of  a  transition  period. 
The  road  is  clear.  How  fiir  will  his  own  dramatic  genius 
lead  him  ? 

In  Jerusalem  Destroyed  there  is  practically  a  total  absence 
of  action.  There  is  only  narrative,  and  tedious  narrative  at 
that.  The  scenes  are  scarcely  connected.  At  the  end  the 
angel  Baphael  preaches  a  sermon,  288  lines  long,  in  which  he 
explains  to  the  Christian  pilgrims  assembled  what  may  be 
thought  of  Israel's  fall.  The  play  has  still  less  dramatic 
quality  than  Easier, 
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Everyone  knows  what  religious  and  political  troubles 
were  caused  by  Jansenism.  The  question  of  predestination 
or  no  predestination  split  Holland  into  two  hostile  camps. 
Children  left  their  parents^  preachers  stormed  and  de- 
nounced: there  was  a  reign  of  terror.  The  Stadtholder, 
Prince  Maurice^  took  a  hand  in  the  fight,  and  the  matter 
ended  in  1619  with  the  murder  on  the  scaffold  of  Holland^s 
great  chancellor,  the  count  of  Oldenbamevelt.  Vondel  was 
on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  wrote  his  PcUamedea  against 
Prince  Maurice.  The  basis  of  this  tragedy  is,  therefore, 
political  polemics.  The  author  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  court  in  The  Hague,  and  if  the  government  of 
Amsterdam  had  not  refused  extradition,  the  play  would 
have  cost  him  his  head. 

The  plot  contains  the  story  of  Palamedes'  (Oldenbamevelt^s) 
death  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses.  Agamemnon, 
who  convenes  a  court  to  judge  Palamedes'  alleged  treason 
and  allows  it  to  be  packed  with  enemies  of  the  accused,  is 
Prince  Maurice.  A  key  to  the  dramatis  personce  was  pub- 
lished by  Brandt. 

Here  is  some  improvement,  for  there  is  a  connected  story. 
But  Palamedes  takes  no  active  part  in  what  little  action 
there  is,  and  the  deeds  of  his  opponents  are  not  brought 
about  even  by  his  attitude  towards  them.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover what  Palamedes  has  done  to  cause  all  this  hatred  of 
Ulysses.  There  is  no  characterization  through  action.  The 
fearful  nature  of  Ulysses^  vengeance  is  not  justified  by 
anything  whatsoever.  Palamedes  tells  a  great  deal  of  good 
about  himself,  and  his  friends  tell  a  great  deal  more.  Here 
we  have  a  venerable  old  man,  whom  description  makes  us 
suppose  to  be  spotless,  who  is  unnecessarily  murdered  by 
ecclesiastical  spite  and  worldly  wickedness :  lying  and  deceit 
triumph  in  the  end.  There  is  no  question  of  punishment 
for  the  miscreants.     The  play  is  over  with  the  fourth  act ; 
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the  fifth  is  taken  up  with  oratory  and  narration  by  persons 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  plot 

Van  Lennepy  the  novelist,  calls  this  play  a  masterpiece, 
and  points  out  the  wealth  of  picturesque  descriptions^  the 
life  in  the  dialogue,  the  richness  and  variety  of  imagery, 
the  power  and  the  elegance  of  expression.  This  is  like 
praising  a  useless  ^g-beater,  because  its  material  happens 
to  be  silver,  curiously  and  beautifully  chased  and  set  with 
pearls. 

One  would  expect  Vondel's  next  original  tragedy  to  be  a 
good  one  (see  Table).  The  Amsterdam  Theater,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  in  1637  marks  the  unification  and  the 
end  of  all  the  local  guilds  of  rhetoricians,  was  solemnly 
opened  with  Gryabreght  van  Amstel^  January  3,  1638.  It 
has  kept  its  place  there,  being  still  given  every  New 
Yearns  eve.  Its  relative  popularity  can,  however,  be  amply 
explained  on  grounds  of  local  patriotism.  Its  plot  is  taken 
firom  the  early  history  of  the  city. 

Floris  the  Fifth,  count  of  Holland,  was  a  sort  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh.  He  destroyed  the  power  of  the  country's 
feudatories  in  an  effort  to  centralize  the  government.  A 
conspiracy  followed,  and  he  was  murdered  for  his  pains  in 
1496.  The  play  represents  the  resistance  of  Gysbr^ht, 
lord  of  Amstel  or  Amsterdam,  his  part  in  the  conspiracy, 
the  taking  of  his  city  by  Floris,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  his  all. 

Vondel  has  with  this  tragedy  given  an  imitation  of  the 
second  book  of  Vergil's  jEneid.  It  has  been  asserted  in 
all  seriousness  that  the  play  must  be  good,  because  it  is  an 
imitation  of  an  excellent  epic.  The  result,  however,  is  that 
it  is  a  mere  series  of  epical  ft'agments.  Narration  again 
takes  the  place  of  action.  What  characterization  there  is, 
is  again  accomplished  by  description.  There  is,  indeed, 
reversal  of  &te,  but  it  has  not  been  made  dependent  on  the 
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character  of  the  hero,  who  is  again  presented  as  spotlessly 
white,  innocent,  pure,  brave,  and  a  good  provider  for  his 
town  and  fitmily.  Floris  does  not  seem  at  all  like  the  hand 
of  an  all-ruling  Providence,  but  rather  like  a  bold,  bad 
spellbreaker. 

There  is  one  sporadic,  but  well  developed  dramatic  scene 
in  the  play.  When  Gysbreght  decides  to  fidl  fighting  among 
the  ruins  of  his  city,  and  wishes  his  fiunily  to  leave  it  for  a 
place  of  safety,  his  lovable  wife,  Badeloch,  refuses.  We  have 
here  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  dramatic  action:  a 
dash  of  the  will  and  the  emotions.  Through  this  clash 
and  the  subsequent  action  Badeloch  develops  into  a  heroine. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  situation  is  but  secondary  to  the  main 
plot.  As  it  stands,  it  does  not  redeem  the  shortcomings  of 
the  whole. 

The  Vtrgina  represents  the  massacre  by  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  Attila,  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins, 
near  Cologne,  Yondel^s  birthplace.  As  he  had  glorified  the 
city  of  his  home  in  Gysbreght  van  Amstel,  so  did  he  intend 
to  compliment  the  city  of  his  birth  with  The  Vtrgina.  The 
play  shows  still  greater  faults  of  construction  than  Oysbreght 
van  Amstdy  whieli  it  resembles  in  general  tone. 

The  Brothers  is  a  TeTidenz-play  in  which  are  suggested  the 
terrible  results  of  the  intolerance  of  contemporary  preachers. 
The  plot  is  based  upon  2  Samuel  21,  verses  1-14,  in  which 
we  may  read  how  David  sacrifices  seven  of  Saul's  sons  at 
the  behest  of  the  Gibeonites  whom  Saul  had  persecuted. 
The  Brothers  is  the  first  of  Yondel's  tragedies  in  which  there 
is  consecutive  action.  It  also  excites  fear  and  pity.  But 
neither  the  action  nor  the  pity  and  fear  are  tragical.  The 
action  would  have  been  tragical,  if  Saul  had  been  made 
the  soul  and  pivot  of  the  action  and  represented  as  the 
victim  of  a  one-sided  passion  which  leads  him  inevitably 
into  the  crime  of  persecuting  the  Oibeonites,  a  crime  for 
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which  the  sacrifice  of  his  sons  atones, — king  David  to  be 
simply  the  arm  of  an  inexorable  Providence  in  the  execation 
of  vengeance.  As  the  action  stands,  however,  Saul  does  not 
appear,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  sons  is  mere  murder,  brooght 
about  by  the  machinations  of  a  high-priest,  Abjathar,  who 
happens  to  hate  them.  David  is  represented  as  a  priest- 
ridden,  characterless  king,  who  covers  an  underhanded 
ambition  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  aids  Abjathar  for 
fear  of  losing  his  crown.  All  the  glory  falls  upon  the  seven 
sons  of  Saul  and  their  two  mothers.  Our  pity  and  fear  are 
for  them,  and  these  emotions  are  akin  to  what  we  should 
feel  if  we  saw  a  man  thrown  from  a  high  roof  in  a  brawl. 
The  fear  and  pity  are  resolved  into  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
revolt,  and  injustice,  not  (as  they  should  be  in  tragedy)  eased 
by  a  feeling  of  resignation. 

Vondel  says  of  his  Joseph  in  Dothan  that  it  might  make 
a  pleasing  impression  in  the  acting  or  the  reading.  It  is 
in  &ct  but  a  narration  in  dialogue,  a  dramatic  poem.  It 
has  been  given  abundant  praise  as  such.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a  dramatic  poem  is  always  weak 
as  a  work  of  art.  Such  a  poem  is  like  an  automobile  drawn 
by  a  horse :  neither  the  drama  nor  the  poem  comes  into  its 
own,  and  there  is  incongruity  besides.  The  drama  is  con- 
fessedly weak  and  the  poem  is  confessedly  not  a  well  rounded 
whole  in  and  for  itself.  The  combination  of  the  two  is 
incongruous,  because  both  have  requirements  and  qualities 
of  their  own,  which  refuse  to  mix. 

In  Joseph  in  Egypt  we  have  an  imitation  of  Seneca's 
Hippolytus,  which  Vondel  had  translated  in  1628.  He 
thinks  he  has  improved  upon  Seneca,  because  he  emphasizes, 
more  than  Seneca,  the  dire  results  of  unholy  love.^  The 
&ct   is   that  he   has   repeated   the    mistake,  made  in  The 

^  See  Van  Lennep's  edition  of  Vondel's  works,  vol.  3,  page  803. 
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JBrotherSy  of  misplacing  the  tragical  situation^  which  he 
almost  always  finds  in  the  misfortmies  of  the  more  or  less 
passive  victim  of  the  action^  not  in  the  causes  which  must 
lead  to  them.  Racine  calls  his  own  imitation  of  lEppolytua 
by  the  name  of  PhMre,  and  rightly  so,  because  the  tragical 
situation  lies  in  her  being  led  through  her  character  to  bum 
with  unholy  love  for  her  stepson,  whose  death  she  causes,  by 
means  of  a  false  accusation,  when  he  withstands  her.  This 
death  awakens  her  conscience  and  is  atoned  for  by  her 
suicide.  Vondel  calls  his  imitation  Joseph  in  Egypt  because 
he  does  not  see  that  the  passion  of  Potiphar^s  wife  contains 
the  tragical  situation,  but  thinks  that  it  lies  in  Joseph's 
suffering  and  imprisonment.  When  Joseph  is  punished 
through  her  false  accusation,  she  calmly  continues  in  her 
ways  and  starts  new  love  affairs.  Vice  triumphs  again : 
there  is  no  atonement. 

Peter  and  Paul  and  Mary  Staart^  which  were  never  pre- 
sented on  the  stage,  both  sing  the  praises  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church.  As  tragedies  they  are  weaker  than  most 
of  Vondel's  work  and  may,  therefore,  be  left  without  fiirther 
discussion. 

The  middle  of  the  century  is,  however,  the  poet's  best 
period.  The  Descendents  of  the  Lion, — written  in  honor  of 
the  peace  of  Munster,  which  made  an  end,  so  glorious  for 
Holland,  of  the  Eighty  Years'  War  with  Spain, — is  a  good 
pastoral  drama.  Not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  Solomon  and 
in  Lucifer,  he  rises  to  the  greatness  of  a  true  poet  and,  with 
some  reservations,  to  that  of  a  dramatic  poet.  Solomon  is 
undoubtedly  his  best  tragedy.  For  once  the  tragical  situa- 
tion is  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Solomon,  made  proud  by  prosperity,  conceives  a  feteful 
passion  for  king  Hiram's  daughter,  here  called  Sidonia,  and 
is  by  her  persuaded  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Ashtoreth. 
God  in  his  anger  allows  a  storm  of  misfortune  to  burst  over 
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his  head :  the  prophet  Nathan  predicts  war,  destruction,  and 
misery  as  an  atonement  for  his  crime.  ^^  In  this  tragedy," 
says  Vondel,  ^'  no  blood  is  shed,  but  a  great  soul  dies." 

It  is  through  the  influence  of  his  time  that  this  truly 
tragical  situation  has  to  a  great  extent  been  lost  in  die 
treatment.  I  have  premised  in  my  general  statement  of 
the  tragic  principle,  that  a  historical  character  must  be 
presented  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  acticMi,  not 
primarily  according  to  historical  truth.  Now  Vondel's  audi- 
ence was,  in  the  first  place,  well  versed  in  biblical  histoiy 
and,  in  the  second  place,  too  inartistic  to  allow  any  tampering 
with  it.  Vondel  represents  Solomon,  therefore,  as  a  gray- 
haired  old  man,  and  this  venerable  personage  &lls  desperately 
in  love  with  an  unscrupulous,  designing  woman,  who  simply 
winds  him  around  her  little  finger.  The  situation,  through 
this  treatment,  begins  to  belong  to  comedy,  instead  of  tragedy. 
The  tragic  principle  would  have  been  preserved  if  Vondel 
had  felt  at  liberty  to  present  Solomon  as  a  victorious  king 
in  the  flower  and  vigor  of  manhood.  Then  his  passion  fi)r 
Sidonia  would  have  been  free  from  the  suggestion  of  ridicule 
that  now  attaches  to  it,  and  would,  on  account  of  the  con* 
trast  in  character  between  Solomon  and  Sidonia,  have  be^ 
burdened  with  fateful  forebodings  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  spectator.  These  forebodings  would  have  developed 
into  true  tragical  fear  when  Solomon,  whipped  on  by  his 
pride  and  Sidonia's  allurements,  forsakes  the  path  of  Truth 
and  turns  against  Grod.  The  spectator  would  have  pitied 
him  in  his  consequent  loss  of  peace  and  the  wretched  suffer* 
ing  which  his  conscience  inflicts  upon  him.  And  when  he  is 
finally  crushed  by  Nathan's  prophecy  of  destruction,  the 
spectator's  emotions  would  have  resolved  themselves  into 
the  resigned  conviction  that  afler  all  Truth  conquered. 

Vondel's  lAusifer  has  been  the  subject  of  widespread 
discussion,  and  is  better  known  outside  of  Holland  than  any 
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of  his  other  tragedies.  There  exist  two  English  translations 
of  the  play.^  Alberdink  Thym  declares  in  his  Portraits  of 
Jood  van  den  Vondel  that  the  poet  here  crowns  himself  as 
the  Prince  of  Dutch  Tragedy.  By  way  of  contrast  with 
this  statement^  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  play  was 
barred  from  the  stage  after  two  performances.  Do  Alberdink 
Thym  and  so  many  other  admirers  think  that  the  first  object 
of  a  tragedy  is  to  be  read  ?  Certainly^  as  in  all  V ondelian 
plays,  there  are  in  Lucifer  many  details  beautiful  in  thought 
and  in  expression.  But  how  about  the  play  as  a  whole? 
That  is  the  question. 

It  is  now  beyond  cavil  that  Ladfer  is  a  political  all^ory. 
It  represents  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  (the  fidlen  angels) 
under  the  leadership  of  William  the  Silent  (Lucifer)  from 
the  dominion  of  the  kmg  of  Spain  (Grod).  The  Spaniards 
represent  mankind  and  are  typified  by  Cardinal  Granvella 
(Adam).  Vondel  intends  here  to  present  his,  i.  6.,  the 
Boman  Catholic,  point  of  view  concerning  the  Revolt. 

The  plot  deals  with  Satan's  hatred  of  mankind,  his  revolt 
firom  Grod's  rule,  and  his  consequent  expulsion  from  heaven 
with  all  his  diabolical  accomplices.  Who  would  deny  that 
we  have  here  excellent  material  for  a  tragical  situation? 
Lucifer  or  Satan,  too,  with  his  one-sided  passion  against 
mankind  and  his  hopeless  attitude  of  defiance  toward  Grod, 
is  truly  a  tragical  character. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  however,  that  the  placing  of  the 
action  in  heaven  has  its  serious  drawbacks.  The  human 
interest  becomes  indirect.  Grod,  an  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
eternal,  never  changing  being,  is  no  dramatic  character, 
because  a  clash  of  his  will  with  any  other  will  is  for  the 
spectator  out  of  the  question.  Since  Vondel  is  compelled  to 
insist  on  such  a  clash,  we  cannot  have  a  consistent  develop- 

^  One  by  George  SantaTana,  the  other  by  Van  Noppen. 
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ment  of  Grod's  character.  Moreover,  the  historical  &ct6 
before  Vondel's  mind,  the  success,  namely,  of  the  Datdi 
revolt  and  the  consequent  decline  of  Spain,  lead  him,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Lucifer  from  heaven  (which  should  end  the 
tragedy)  to  show  how  Lucifer  nevertheless  encompasses 
the  fall  of  man.  Lucifer,  therefore,  conquers  Grod.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  that  this  course  is  out  of  keeping 
with  all  idea  of  God,  it  completely  ruins  the  tragical  situa- 
tion, for  it  makes  the  atonement,  the  expulsion  of  Lucifer 
from  heaven,  ineffective.  It  also  entails  inconsistency  id 
the  development  of  Lucifer^s  character :  though  he  cannot 
conquer  God,  still  he  does.  The  dual  nature  of  all^ory 
wrecks  the  tragedy. 

We  have  followed  Vondel's  career  as  a  dramatist  in  its 
rise :  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  analysis  of 
its  decline.  Salmonecma  was  written  in  order  to  use  again 
the  costly  stage-heaven  built  for  I/ucifer,  so  that  the  expense 
of  its  construction  might  be  covered.  Jephthah  is  an  example 
of  how  a  tragedy  may  be  faultless  in  conventional  form  and 
still  be  written  without  the  genius  which  rediscovers  for 
itself  the  essential  principles  of  the  structure  of  tragedy. 
In  David  in  Exik  and  Damd  Restored  Vondel  returns  to 
his  earlier  manner  of  dialogued  narration.  In  Samson  there 
is  no  tragical  situation.  VondePs  faithftdness  to  the  local 
color  of  biblical  history  spoils  Adonijah.  The  Bataman 
Brothers  is  a  dramatic  poem.  Phaethon  was  another  attempt 
to  use  the  heaven  of  Lucifer.  Though  the  personality  of 
Eve  in  Adam  in  Exile  is  developed  with  great  power,  the 
play  itself  shows  to  what  lengths  the  &ultiness  of  Vondel's 
dramatic  conception  could  go.  Zungchin  could  not  well  be 
weaker  as  a  tragedy,  and  Noah  is  a  return  to  the  poet's 
earlier  manner  of  edification. 

The  great  art  of  drama-building  was  for  Vondel  subordi- 
nate  to  what  he,  Vondel,  wished  to  convey  by  means  of  it : 
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the  contents  were  to  him  more  important  than  the  form. 
The  construction  of  tragedy,  which,  besides  the  skill  im- 
parted only  by  a  thorough  experience  of  the  stage,  demands 
all  the  intuition  and  foresight  of  genius,  he  considered  as 
something  that  could  be  learned  from  Aristotle,  Scaliger, 
and  Heinsius.  The  contents,  and  they  include  a  deal  of 
material  foreign  to  the  tragedy  in  hand,  as  well  as  to  tragedy 
in  general,  alone  got  the  benefit  of  his  genius.  In  them  he 
expressed  himself,  through  them  he  gave  vent  to  his  moods 
of  poetic  indignation,  sorrow,  despair,  hope,  cheer,  and  joy. 
The  spirit  of  these  moods  caused  his  expression  to  assume 
automaticaUy  the  lyrical  form.  The  dramatic  form  was 
grafled  upon  the  lyrical  and  the  result  is  a  compromise : 
Vondel's  tragedies  are  mostly  epical  successions  of  image 
groups  and  scenes,  which  together  represent  a  story.^  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  these  so-called  tragedies  contain  countless 
beauties  of  detail  which  for  the  reader  will  continue  to  have 
interest  and  charm.  For  the  spedatory  who  sits  at  a  distance 
in  order  to  observe  better,  they  lack  the  wholeness  of  effect 
which  he  has  come  to  see.  His  ears  are  only  accessory  to 
his  eyes.  Words  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  action,  as  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  it,  or  as  acts  in  themselves,  the 
spectator  needs.  But  when  their  object  is  edification,  pro- 
paganda, philosophical  or  oratorical  effect,  his  dramatic 
pleasure  is  hopelessly  marred.  A  tragedy  is  a  structure  of 
infinite  compositeness  which  nevertheless  presents  a  united 
front  of  grandeur  and  simplicity.  Such  construction  requires 
objective,  not  lyrical,  imagination.  It  demands  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  predilections,  prejudices,  and  the  like,  a  complete 
sinking  of  one's  personality  into  the  demands  of  the  art. 
Of  this  Vondel  was  absolutely  incapable.  Indifferent  to 
nothing  that  passed  or  met  him,  he  took  too  active  a  share 

^  This  is  why  Milton  coald  make  use  of  Vonders  tragedies. 
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in  the  Btirring  occurrences  of  his  time  to  devote  his  great 
poetic  powers  to  the  development  of  an  artistic  oombinati(m 
for  its  own  sake.  He  must  say  somethings  do  something, 
oppose  this,  advance  that  His  dioosing  the  form  of  tragedy 
for  the  expression  of  this  polemical  attitude  of  mind  shows 
that  he  mistook  the  nature  of  tragedy.  An  analysis  of  his 
plays  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view  proves,  moreov^, 
that  his  conception  of  its  principles  and  its  structure  was  in 
the  main  erroneous  and  inadequate,  and  that,  the  waghty 
opinion  of  many  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he 
was  not  a  dramatic  genius. 

F.  C.  L.  VAN  Steenbeben. 


XVn.— ANTOINE  HEROfiT'S  PARFAITE  AMYE. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  phenomenon  of  modem 
history  is  the  emancipation  of  woman — the  rise  of  the  sub- 
merged half.  No  more  interesting  and  no  more  complex 
problem  can  be  dealt  with,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  which  scholars  have  of  late  years  been  devoting 
to  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete  subjection  of 
woman  during  the  lawless  Dark  Ages  and  on  during  medise- 
val  times,  when  the  church  pointed  to  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Eve,  and  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man.  Yet  her  position 
was  not  hopeless :  Maryolatry  ^  and  the  ideals  of  diivalry  must 
each  have  been  having  their  efiects. 

With  the  organization  of  &shionable  society  in  the  eleventh 
century  we  find  Madonna  already  the  adored  heroine  of  the 
courtly  lyric  of  Provence,  and  later  Marie  de  Champagne  is 
the  literary  patroness  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.  The  pinnacle 
of  the  chivalrous  conception  of  woman  was  to  be  Dante's 
transcendently  spiritualized  picture  of  Beatrice. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  shield,  however,  and  that 
other  side  is  rendered  by  Jean  de  Meung.  The  second  half 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  presents  no  very  ideal,  no  Dant- 
esque  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  mediseval  man  toward  the 
woman  of  his  day  and  generation.  And  one  is  apt  to 
suspect,  if  one  reads  between  the  lines  in  many  a  polished 
courtly  epic,  that  Jean  de  Meung  is  perhaps  more  nearly 
right  than  Dante — ^not  as  regards  the  character  or  potentiali- 
ties of  woman,  but  with  respect  to  man's  attitude  towards  her. 

^  F.  W.  A.  R.  Eerr,  Le  CercU  (T Amour,  FubL  cf  (kt  Mod.  Lang,  Asa,, 
March,  1904,  pp.  37  £F. 
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The  cause  of  woman  was  only  to  be  won — ^if  it  yet  is — 
by  a  long  fight.  Even  before  the  Eenaissance,  when  the 
first  great  movement  towards  the  freedom  of  the  gentler  sex 
was  to  take  place^  individual  voices  are  heard  protesting 
against  the  accepted  cynical  Ovidian  slander  of  woman  which 
had  so  long  obtained.  Christine  de  Pisan  and  the  ChanoeDor 
Gerson  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who  combatted  so  bravely 
against  the  Jean  de  Meung  tradition,  were  both  of  them 
early  woman's  righters.* 

With  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance  comes  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  platonism.'  The  gospel  of  the  salvation  of 
man  by  his  love  for  the  beauty  of  woman — ^that  man  by 
intellectual  intercourse  with  a  refined,  cultured,  and  beautifiil 
woman  was  to  be  regenerated  and  raised  to  harmony  with 
the  absolute  beauty  of  Gt)d — that  man  was  to  see  in  woman 
a  beauty  which  was  but  the  pale  reflection  of  celestial  beauty 
and  from  a  love  of  its  earthly  expression  in  woman  was  to 
mount  to  the  contemplation  of  its  heavenly  original — this  is 
one  of  the  great  thoughts  of  the  Renaissance  and  one  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  all  time. 

The  doctrine  of  platonism  was  first  elaborated  in  Italy, 
and  though  the  whole  literature  of  the  time  is  saturated  with 

*  F.  Christine  de  Pisan,  Epistre  au  Dieu  (T  Amours,  ed.  R07,  3  vols.,  Fiuis, 
1896,  vol.  I,  pp.  1  ff.     V.  also  Gerson,  Opera,  1706,  m,  p.  297.     Cf.  also 
G.   Grober,  Frauen  im  MiUeUUter  und  die  ersU  Frauenrechderin^  DeutBche 
Rundschau,  Dec,  1902. 
'  Some  recent  studies  in  platonism  are  : 
Abel  Lefranc,  **  Le  Plaionigme  et  la  LiiUraiurt  en  France  d  Pjfyoque 
de  la  Itenaisaance,^*  Rev.  de  PHiaL  LitL  de  Ul  France,  1886,  pp.  1£L 
Maulde  La  Clavi^re,  Femmes  de  la  Renaissance,  Paris,  1898. 
Jefferson  R  Fletcher,   ^*  Precieuses  at  the  Court  of  Charles  J,"  JournaZ 

of  Comparative  Literature,  April-June,  1903. 
J.  S.  Harrison,  PkUonism  in  English  Poetry,  New  York,  1903. 
W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  **  Le  Cercle  d^  Amour, ^^  Publications  0/  the  Mod,  Lang. 
Ass.,  March,  1904,  pp.  33  ff. 
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it,  it  is  most  powerfully  preached  by  Cardinal  Bembo  and 
Castiglione.^ 

In  Italy  the  battle  was  early  won.  Other  countries  were 
to  follow  more  slowly.  In  France  the  centre  of  liberalism 
was  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  The 
daughter  of  an  Italian  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  she  had 
had  a  humanist  education  and  was  open  to  all  the  new  ideas 
of  that  agitated  time.  She  was  a  pronounced  platonist,  as 
her  writings  bear  witness,*  and  those  about  her  became 
infected  with  her  ideas.  Even  the  light  Clement  Marot, 
who  writes  of  his  AUiance  de  Penaie,  appears  to  have 
dallied  with  platonism — ^not  really  understanding  it — as  he 
coquetted  with  religious  reform.' 

There  was,  however,  another  man  in  Margaret's  entourage 
who  was  possessed  of  a  mind  at  once  &r  subtler  and  fiir 
profounder  than  that  of  Marot,  and  whose  literary  work 

^Statements  and  applications  of  platonism  might  be  adduced  from  an 
endless  number  of  Italian  authors ;  the  following  are  a  few : 
Benivieni,  Oanzanef  Amore^  Operty  Venice,  1522. 

P.  Bembo,  AsoUini,  Operty  vol.  i,  Milan,  1808.  The  Asolani  dialogues 
were  published  in  1505  with  numerous  later  editions.  They  were 
translated  into  French  in  1545  bj  J.  Martin.  Book  III  is  devoted 
to  a  statement  of  platonism.  , 

Baldassare  Castiglione,  II  CortegianOy  ed.  Cian,  Florence,  1894.     The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1528;  many  others  followed.     The  book 
was  translated  into  French  in  1537  by  Jacques  Colin  d' Auxerre ;  it 
was  frequently  reprinted.    The  final  chapters  (Lxvaeg.)  of  Book  IV 
are  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  platonism. 
Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Golonna,  Tullia  of  Aragon,  Giuseppe  Betussi, 
Cosimo  Rucellai  and  numberless  others  all  give  expression  again  and  again 
to  platonist  ideas. 

'  Cf.  Heptameron,  NouveUe  24 ;  MargwerUeSy  ed.  Frank,  vol.  iv,  Mart  et 
RiifurreetUm  jy Amour;  Dermh'es  PoheieSy  ed.  A.  Lefranc,  Paris,  1896, 
Oomidie  Jouie  au  Mont  Marson.  These  examples  might  be  added  to  indefi- 
nitely. Cf.  also  A.  Lefranc,  Marguerite  de  Navarre  et  le  Platonisme  de  la 
Renaissancey  Paris,  1897. 

'Clement  Marot,  CEuvreSy  ed.  Saint-Marc,  vol.  i,  Eondeau  xxxviii, 
p.  331,  and  Rondeau  li,  p.  338,  and  vol.  n,  p.  32,  Epigram  lxxxyi. 
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was  to  raise  one  of  the  most  famous  controversies  of  the 
century. 

It  was  in  fact  the  publication  in  1542  of  Heroet's  Poi/ai^ 
Amye,  in  thought  and  manner  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
performances  of  the  early  French  Renaissance^  which  pre- 
cipitated the  Querdle  des  Femmes.  Heroet  was  answered 
next  year  by  La  Borderie  with  his  Amye  de  Oour,  in  which 
love  is  reduced  to  coquetry.  The  reply  to  the  Amye  de 
Oour  was  Charles  Fontaine^s^  Oontr^  Amye  de  Oour^  in 
which  the  author  sides  with  Heroet  The  importance  of  the 
discussion  may  be  judged  when  we  remember  that  Babelais 
was  induced  to  break  his  eleven  years*  silence  and  in  1546 
in  the  Third  Book  of  Pardagrud  at  great  length  to  deal 
with  the  woman  question.  That  this  is  the  real  raison 
d^Hre  of  the  great  satirist's  curious  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  Panurge  shall  marry  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  by 
Professor  Lefranc* 

Some  examination  then  of  the  Parfaiie  Amye — ^but  few 
copies  of  which  now  exist — the  book  which  in  France  was 
the  herald  of  modem  ideas  regarding  the  claims  and  rights 
of  woman,  may  not  be  without  value. 

Antoine  Heroet'  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1492,  of  a  rather 
important  fiunily.     The  seigneurie  La  Maieon  Neufhe  be- 

^  Fontaine  had  a  habit  of  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Copid  io 
distress :  Le  Triomphe  et  la  Vietoire  (T  Argent  eorUre  Oupido—liyooSf  1537— 
charged  the  ladies  of  Paris  with  yielding  themselves  rather  for  money  than 
love,  and  Fontaine  came  to  rescue  of  his  fellow-townswomen  with  a  gallant 
JRespanae. 

'Abel  Lefranc,  *'  Le  Tiers  Livre  du  ParUagrvd  et  la  QuereUe  dee  FemmOf" 
Bevue  des  ikudes  Bab,,  vol.  n,  nos.  1  and  2. 

'  For  some  details  regarding  Heroet  and  his  family  v.  Lucien  Qroa,  '*  La 
Famille  cP  Antoine  Heroet,"  Bev,  de  PHieL  LitU,  1899,  pp.  277  £f.  d.  also 
Lucien  Grou,  ^^Nouveaux  Documents  sur  Antoine  et  Louise  Heroet,"  Bfd- 
lain  de  la  SocitU  de  PHistoire  de  Paris  et  de  Vile  de  Framee,  1899,  pp.  88- 
94.  The  last-named  bit  of  research  contains  a  promise  of  another  article 
on  Heroet,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
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longed  to  his  father.  Heroet  early  entered  the  church,  and 
with  his  court  influence,  for  he  was  a  prot6g6  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  He  became  prior  of 
Saint-Eloi-lez-Longjumeau  and  in  1552  was  raised  to  the 
episcopacy.     He  died  in  1568,  bishop  of  Digne. 

Heroet  was  well  known  in  his  own  day  and  apparently 
equally  esteemed  by  both  the  literary  Actions,  by  the  school 
of  Marot  as  well  as  by  the  Pl^iade.^ 

Heroet  contributed  some  verses  to  the  Tombeau  of  Louise 
de  Savoie  in  1531.  Then  in  1542  he  published  La  Parfaite 
Amye;  there  are  two  editions  bearing  that  date,— one  printed 
in  Lyons  and  one  at  Troyes,  of  which  the  former  is  proba- 
bly the  older;  1543  saw  two  more  editions,  one  at  Rouen 
and  a  second  by  Dolet  at  Lyons.  Almost  every  year  for 
a  little  time  after  this  saw  a  new  edition. 

The  Dolet  volume  contains  three  additional  poems : 

L' Androgyne  de  Platon — the  nature  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  marginal  note :  "  Cecy  est  prins  du 
Livre  de  Platon  intitule  Convivium,  vel  de  Amore,  en  ung 

^  It  is  evident  from  Marot,  ed.  Saint-Marc,  vol.  n,  p.  19,  Epigram  liy, 
that  Marot,  Sc^ve  and  Heroet  were  all  teasing  the  same  girl  at  court. 
Marot  and  Heroet  were  also  the  joint  authors  of  a  little  Chanson — the  latter 
writing  the  first  couplet  and  Marot  the  second ;  v.  Marot,  vol.  i,  p.  424, 
Chanson  xu.  In  Marot*  s  Eclogue  au  Boy  of  1539,  vol.  i,  p.  39,  the  play- 
fully mentioned  **Thony"  is  probably  Antoine  Heroet. 

Babelais  mentions  Heroet  in  the  Prologue  to  Book  V  (ed.  Des  Marets  et 
Bathery,  vol.  n,  p.  322).  The  name,  it  is  true,  is  spelt  '^Drouet,"  but  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  it  is,  as  is  usually  conjectured,  a  disfigurement  of 
Heroet. 

Bonsard  mentions  Heroet  along  with  Sodve  and  Saint-Gelais  as  being  the 
honorable  exceptions  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  pre-Pl^iade  poetry  ; 
V,  Preface  of  1550  to  Book  I  of  the  **  Odes,*^  ed.  Blanchemain,  8  vols., 
Paris,  1857,  vol.  n,  p.  11. 

Du  Bellay  refers  to  Heroet  as  an  author  whom  his  contemporaries  were 
imitating ;  v.  Defense  et  lUustratum,  Book  I,  chap.  vm. 

Other  contemporary  allusions  to  Heroet  could  be  adduced,  but  the 
mentions  of  him  already  made  indicate  that  though  he  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  twentieth  century,  he  was  recognized  by  the  men  of  his  own  time. 
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passage  diet  Aristophanes  laudatio."  The  Androgyne  is 
followed  by  a  short  poem,  entitled :  De  n^aynier  point  sans 
esti^e  ayme.  The  last  of  the  three,  La  Complaincte  (Tune 
Dame  suiyrinse  nouvellement  cCavumr,  probably  refers  to 
Francis  I.  himself. 

Besides  the  work  already  enumerated  there  are  some  bits 
by  Heroet  in  a  Itecueil  of  1547  :  Opvscules  d^ Amour ;  and 
doubtless  if  the  libraries  were  careftdly  searched  more  pro- 
ductions from  his  pen  could  be  found. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  Parfaile  Amye  itself.  The 
poem,  references  to  which  will  be  to  the  Dolet  edition  of 
1543,  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  married  woman,  "  la  Parfidte 
Amye";  her  general  effort  is  to  justify  the  spiritual — 
"platonic" — love  of  a  woman  for  a  man  other  than  her 
husband. 

The  ParfaUe  Amye  looks  upon  her  love  as  of  heavenly 
origin  ;  its  strong  root  issues  from  the  divine  will : 

''....  I'amyti^  qui  est  du  del  venue 
Et  que  depuis  i'aj  fataUe  tenue, 
M'appercevant,  que  sa  forte  racine 
Issue  estoit  de  volunt^  divine."  (p.  8. ) 

He  who  likes  may  call  love  sinful,  but  the  ParfaUe  Amye 
boasts,  not  only  is  she  happy  with  hers,  but  if  her  love  had 
a  divine  beginning  she  has  maintained  it  divine : 

**0r  semble  amour,  a  qui  vouldra,  pech^, 
Puisque  le  ciel  du  mien  s'est  empesche : 
Non  seulement  de  lui  ie  me  contente  : 
Mais  davantage  aux  dames  ie  me  vente 
Que  si  divin  fut  son  commencement, 
Entretenu  ie  Pay  divinement."   (p.  9. ) 

She  prefers  her  affair  to  be  secret — does  not  care  to 
publish  her  relationship.     But  should  it  become  known,  she 
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would  not  try  to  hide  it,  nor  attempt  to  cause  the  con- 
trary to  be  believed. 

She  would  remember  that  the  vulgar  had  no  judgment  in 
such  matters,  that  the  blame  of  the  crowd  is  really  praise. 

She  does  not  fear  the  opinion  of  the  "  gens  d'honneur," 
who  have  passed  through  her  experience ;  for,  whether  men 
or  women,  they  will  remember  and  forgive  her : 

*  *  Quant  est  a  moy :  ie  ne  veux  publier 
Le  noead  qui  sceut  ma  volnnt^  Iyer : 
Et  me  plaist  bien  couvert  et  incongueu. 

Mais  s'il  estoit  par  fortune  advenu 
Que  mon  amour,  tel  qu'il  est,  fust  notoire, 
Sans  aultre  aymer,  sans  le  faire  descroire, 
Ie  me  youldrois  avec  une  prudence 
Beoonforter  de  telle  congnoissance. 
£t  reiettant  tous  deshonneurs  et  honte, 
Premierement  ferois  estat,  et  compte, 
Que  la  Yulgaire  et  sotte  multitude 
N'a  jugement,  scavoir,  nj  certitude  : 
Et  le  sachant,  s'elle  trouvoit  estrange, 
Fesdmerois  ses  blasmes  a  louenge. 

Les  gens  d'honneur  redoubter  je  ne  puis, 
Qui  ont  pasB^  les  destroicts,  ou  ie  suis : 
Oar  si  d'aymer  yient  tout  honnestet^ 
Et  leur  souvient  de  oe  quMlz  ont  est^ 
Soit  homme  ou  femme,  ilz  me  pardonneront.''    (p.  15.) 

The  Parfaiie  Amye  feels  however  that  for  a  married 
woman  to  permit  the  attentions  of  another  man  is  to  put 
herself  in  an  equivocal  position.  Her  defence  is  the  pure 
nature  of  this  relationship.  Suppose  it  is  apparently  a  con- 
travention of  accepted  matrimonial  standards,  yet  if  people 
only  knew  of  her  life  and  conduct  they  would  admit  in  their 
hearts  that  she  is  right;  that  is  all  she  asks — ^the  acquiescence 
of  the  conscience — in  public,  people  may,  for  convention's 
sake,  say  what  they  like : 

''Et  mesme  oeulz  qui  me  condamneront 
De  n' avoir  sainctement  observe 
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Le  droict  d'ajmer  aa  maiy  reserv^ 

Quant  ilz  scaoront  ma  vie  et  ma  oondoicte, 

Par  une  I07  dedans  lean  cueors  escripte 

Ifexcuseront,  quoi  qu'ilz  en  vueillent  dire 

Toat  a  part  soj :  qui  me  debvra  suffire : 

Bien  qu'ilz  me  soient  en  public  ennemys."    (p.  15. ) 

Admits  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  proceeds  the 
ParfaUe  AmyCy  that  virtue  is  vice  and  let  all  gallantry  be 
banned,  then  if  she  be  found  still  to  permit  it,  the  worth 
of  her  lover  is  her  defence. 

However,  she  concludes,  let  us  set  aside  the  laws  and 
their  harshness  and  reduce  her  case  to  equity : 

''Mais  confessons  que  la  vertu  soit  vioe, 
Et  banniasons  tout  amoureux  service : 


Laissons  les  lois  et  leur  severity 

Et  reduisons  ma  cause  a  equity.''   (p.  16. ) 


Here  follows  the  ParfaUe  Amye^s  statement  of  her  own 
case  and  her  plea  for  extra-matrimonial  love : 

If  she  serves  one  man  by  "cursed  "  chance,  and  by  natural 
law  is  the  mistress  of  the  other ;  if  one  is  life  to  her,  the 
other  death;  if  she  love  rightly,  to  which  does  she  do 
wrong :  to  him  who  abuses  her  happiness  or  to  him  who 
refuses  to  take  advantage  of  her  ? 

''Si  ie  sers  Pung  de  mauldicte  aventure, 
Et  ie  commande  a  Faultre  de  nature : 
Si  Tung  m'est  vie,  et  Paultre  dure  mort : 
En  bien  aymant,  auquel  feray  ie  tort, 
Ou  a  celluj  qui  de  mon  heur  abuse, 
Ou  a  celluy  qui  malgr^  moy  refuse  ?  "  (p.  16. ) 

Her  lover  she  pities  and  always  will : — 

"  Puisque  Tamy,  qui  1' esprit  possede, 
Corps  et  beault^  de  moy  s^amye  cede,"  etc  (p.  17). 

Some  people  tell  her  she  must  leave  her  lover^  and  so 
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outrage  her  nature ;  another  pictures  to  her  the  ''  honneste 
dame ; ''  a  third  hints  she  may  be  sinning  against  Grod ;  still 
another  urges  her  to  think  no  more  about  it — as  though  love 
were  a  thing  to  be  lightly  taken  up  and  set  down  : — 

''Mais  le  mien  est  de  lieu  trop  haolt  venu, 
Pour  estre  ainsi  variable  tenu."   (p.  18. ) 

This  love  already  alluded  to  as  "  heavenly/'  according  to 
the  ParfaUe  Amye,  b^an  in  heaven  before  birth/  and  now 
when  the  two  souls  in  question  meet  and  recognize  each 
other  here  below,  and  conditions  are  favorable,  their  renewed 
love  yields  them  a  delight  unspeakable,  a  comfort  and  joy 
which  only  the  understanding  can  comprehend :  * 

''Quand  deux  esprits  au  ciel  devant  11^ 
Puis  reoongneus  eu  terre  et  r'alli^ 
Trouvent  les  corps  propioes,  et  les  sens 
Tous  attentifZ)  serfz  et  obeissants, 
De  mutuelle  et  telle  affection, 
L'ung  a  de  Paultre  une  fruition, 
Ung  aise  grand,  certain  contentement, 
Qui  n'est  congneu  que  de  Tentendement.''  (p.  25.) 

Although  the  happiness  of  this  soul-communion  is  "indici- 
ble,"  the  ParfaUe  Amye  attempts  a  description  of  it : 

"  Bien  vous  diraj  oe  que  i'en  imagine  : 
Geste  union  est  fureur  tresdivine, 
Dont  les  esprits  quelcque  foys  agit^ 
Sentent  I'odeur  de  tant  de  deit^ 
Que  revenuz  de  oe  ravissement 
Laissent  au  corps  ung  esbahissement, 
Comme  si  I'heur  a  iamais  fust  perdu, 
Qu'on  leur  avoit  pour  peu  d'heure  rendu."  (p.  25. ) 

^  This  idea  is  elaborated  farther  oh,  p.  37. 

'Understanding  (entendement) :  the  use  of  the  word  '^entendemenf 
indicates  that  the  love  under  discussion  is  not  of  the  senses,  but  intellectual. 
This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  accepted  Benaissance  platonic  theories. 
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We  are  not  to  ask  what  this  happiness  is : 

*'Ne  demandez  quel  heur :  car  qui  I'a  heu, 
Oncques  depuis  redire  ne  Pa  sceu. 
Or  a'il  advient  quelque  foy  *  en  la  vie, 
Que  Fame  estant  en  tel  estat  ravie, 
Les  corps  voisins  oomme  morts  delaiss^, 
ly  amour  et  non  d'aultre  chose  press^, 
Sans  7  penser  se  mettent  a  leur  avse, 
Que  la  main  touche,  ou  que  la  bouche  baise."  '  (p.  26. ) 

While  the  spiritual  kiss  here  spoken  of  is  not  new,  yet 
Heroet  must  have  felt  that  it  needed  special  defence,  for 
regarding  the  kiss  he  proceeds  : 

'^Cela  n'est  pas  pour  deshonneur  compt^ 
Cest  un  instinct  de  naifve  bont^, 
Si  oe  pendant  que  les  maistres  iouyssent, 
Les  corps  qui  sont  serviteurs  s'eiouyssent : 


Ny  les  esprits  scauroient  estre  records 
De  ce  qu'ont  faict  en  absence  les  corps : 
Ny  le  corps  scait,  ny  langue  signifie 
L'heur  qui  T esprit  en  terre  deifie.''   (p.  26. ) 

The  argument  is  odd :  that  in  the  tranced  absence  of  the 

Woys? 

'  "La  bouche  baise :''  We  meet  here  the  '^pktonic  kiss,"  that  ecstatic 
"  congiungimento  d'anima''  of  which  Oastiglione  writes  in  the  (hrt€giicmo 
(ed.  Cian,  Book  IV,  chap.  LXiv). 

Heroet' s  own  patroness,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  speaks  also  in  the  Adieuij 

one  of  her  most  interesting  and  apparently  most  sincere  poems,  of  the  pla- 

tonic  kiss : 

"Adieu  yous  dy  le  baiser  juste  et  sainct 

Fond^  du  tout  en  Dieu  et  charity." 

In  the  same  poem  Margaret  refers  also  to  the  hand  : 

"Adieu  la  main  laquelle  j*ay  touchy 
Comme  la  plus  parfaite  en  vraye  foy, 
Dans  laquelle  ay  la  mienne  couch^ 
Sans  ofiPenser  d'honnestete  la  loy.'' 

{Demilres  Polsiesy  ed,  Lefranc,  PSftris,  1896,  p.  361.) 
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soul,  the  body  which  is  merely  the  servant,  enjoys  itself,  and 
on  the  former^s  return  no  record  of  the  touch  or  kiss  is 
found. 

So  ends  Book  I. 

The  second  book  of  the  Parfaite  Amye  has  for  its  theme 
the  situation  which  would  be  caused  by  the  possible  death 
of  the  lover.  The  various  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which 
this  gives  rise  lead  to  the  expression  by  Heroet  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  ideas. 

Should  her  lover  die  the  Parfaite  Amye  hopes  she  may  be 
able  to  detach  her  spirit  and  so  enter  into  some  sort  of 
mystical  communion  with  his  soul : 

* '  Car  mon  esprit  en  sera  separ^  : 
Et  au  plus  haut  de  sa  tour  retire 
Vouldra  trouver  alluy  que  tant  aimoys, 
L' esprit  que  tant  en  Tajmant  i'estimois. 
Et  pour  aultant  que  de  vertu  muny 
Seroit  reioinct  en  Dieu  et  reuny, 
Et  que  d'atteindre  a  chose  pure  et  nette 
On  ne  pourroit  avecques  Pimparfaict, 
Lairray  Tesprit  d» amour  purifi^ 
Disioinct  du  corps  et  tout  mortifi^"   (p.  35. ) 

Then  the  Parfaite  Amye  with  clarified  spiritual  vision 
beholds  her  lover  beyond  the  veil : 

"  le  le  verray  pour  s'estre  en  Dieu  fi4 
Pur,  simple  et  beau,  sainct  et  deifi4 : 
Et  pour  avoir  heu  foy  et  loyault^ 
le  le  voirray  iouyssant  de  beault^."  (p.  36.) 

The  mention  of  the  word  "beault^''  brings  us  to  a  very 
interesting  passage,  in  which  the  Parfaite  Amye  recalls  a 
speech  about  beauty  that  her  lover  had  once  made  to  her, 
but  which  she  at  the  time  did  not  understand  : — 

**  Mes  sens  pour  lors  de  terre  trop  charge."   (p.  37. ) 

However,  as  she  recalls  her  lover's  words,  she  gives 
them : 
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''  n  me  souvient  lay  avoir  ouy  dire 
Que  la  beault^  que  nous  vojods  reluyre 
Eb  corps  humains,  n'estoit  qu'une  estincelle 
De  oeete  li  qu'il  nommoit  immortelle  : 
Que  ceste  cy,  bien  qu'elle  fust  sortie 
De  la  oelestei  et  d'elle  une  partie, 
Si  toutesfoys  entre  nous  peiissoit, 
Si  s'augmentoit,  ou  s'elle  decroissoit, 
Que  Paultre  estoit  entiere  et  immobile.''   (p.  36. ) 

This  is  the  Renaissance  doctrine  of  beauty  as  interpreted 
by  the  cultured  platonist  ex^etes  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
by  Bembo,  Castiglione,  by  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to  whose 
statements  of  platonism  I  have  already  referred. 

A  curious  idea  follows :  that  the  death  of  her  lover  would 
so  clarify  the  senses  of  the  ParfaUe  Amye  that  the  doud 
which  obscures  knowledge  would  be  dissipated : 

''  Sa  seule  mort  leur  osteroit  la  nue 
Par  laquelle  est  sapience  incongnue."  (p.  37. ) 

Heroet  now  proceeds  to  elaborate  a  very  remarkable 
theory,  that  alluded  to  on  p.  25.  His  idea  is  that  our 
souls  before  being  smumoned  to  put  on  earthly  bodies  were 
engaged  in  heaven  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  beauty; 
that  after  birth  the  memory  of  the  previous  state  is  practi- 
cally lost,  but  that  a  remembrance  of  it  is  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  here  below  love  truly.  Then  the  experience  of 
love  brings  back  to  the  lover  a  recollection  of  his  former 
bliss,  and  with  this  standard  of  eternal  beauty  in  mind,  the 
lover  is  now  able  rightly  to  measure  earthly  beauty  as  a  part 
and  pattern  of  the  beauty  which  pervades  and  transfuses  the 
universe : 

''  Ce  qu'il  disoit  apres  ung  grand  plaisir, 
Nous  deux  estants  quelque  foys  de  loisir, 
Qu'ayons  est^  devant  que  nous  fussions, 
Lors  que  beault^  divine  oongneussions 
Depuis  tomb^  en  ces  terrestres  corps 
Que  nulz  n'estoient  de  ce  temps  la  records 
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Sinon  bien  pea,  ausquelz  estoit  pennis 

De  86  nommer  et  estre  yrays  amys : 

£t  qai  de  belle  amy  plus  deyenoit 

Cestoit  celluy  qui  mieux  se  souvenoit 

ly  avoir  au  ciel  aupaiavant  est^ 

Contemplateor  de  divine  beault^ 

Qu'amoar  icy  nous  donnoit  soubvenance, 

Le  souvenir  causoit  1' intelligence 

De  la  beault^  ca  bas  mal  entendue, 

lusques  au  temps  que  Taesle  soit  rendue, 

Que  nous  avons  tombants  desempennee,  etc."  (p.  37.) 

In  the  theory  here  put  forwaisd  Heroet  appears  to  go  a 
step  beyond  his  contemporaries  who^  basing  themselves 
pretty  squarely  on  the  Symposium,^  held  only  that  the  lover 
was  insensibly  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  human  beauty-^- 
and,  especially  to  the  Benaissanoe,  as  typified  in  a  woman — to 
a  comprehension  of  celestial  beauty.  Heroet,  however,  makes 
it  clear  that  a  spiritual  love  of  woman  may  awaken  recollec- 
tion of  a  pre-natal  experience  of  heavenly  beauty,  which  then 
becoming  our  standard  enables  us  to  judge  correctly  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  that  physical  beauty  with  which  we 
have  fallen  in  love. 

Heroet  now  attempts  to  account  for  the  platonic  lover's 
feelings — a  mixture 

*  *  d'  horreur  et  d'  admiration  "  (p.  38. ) — 

on  beholding  his  lady  : 

''  Cela  ne  vient  d'humaine  affection, 
Ny  de  la  terre  ainsi  que  nous  pensons : 
n  vient  du  del,  dont  nous  recongnoissons 
Ceste  beault^  de  femme  estre  sortie, 
Et  nous  souvient  de  tout,  partie : 
n  nous  souvient  de  la  saison  pass^, 
De  la  beault^  qu'au  ciel  avons  laiss^"  (p.  38. ) 

^  Jowett,  Dialoffuea  (f  PlatOf  5  vols.,  London,  1892,  climax  of  speech  of 
Socrates,  vol.  i,  p.  580  ff. 
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This  is  the  purest  platonism :  contact  with  a  part  of  beauty 
is  to  remind  the  lover  that  the  cause  of  his  feelings  is  not  of 
human  origin ;  but  descends  from  heaven,  which  also  is  the 
source  of  woman's  beauty. 

Heroet  hints  at  a  conception  of  platonism  as  something 
akin  to  a  social  gospel,  an  idea  we  find  in  Margaret  of 
Navarre,*  who  seems  for  a  time  at  least  to  have  looked  upon 
platonism  as  a  lever  by  which  woman  might  exert  a  refining 
influence  over  man : 

**  Nostrc  ame  craitlct,  qu'estant  au  corps  li^, 
Par  son  oubly  du  beau  soit  oubli^. 
Puis  tout  soubdain  par  sa  recongnoissance 
Elle  g'asseure  et  entre  en  esperance) 
Puisque  d'ung  tel  Kouvenir  est  sayaie, 
Que  beault^  I'a  pr^esleue  et  choisie, 
A  s'eslever,  si  commenoe  d' entendre 
Combien  de  perte  elle  feist  de  descendre  : 
Veult  refrener  toutes  passions  vaines 
Use  d' amour  et  de  beault^  humaines 
Pour  ung  degr^  propre  a  plus  haulte  attente. 
Ainsi  (disoit)  Tame  au  corps  est  contente.''    (p.  39.) 

According  to  Heroet,  then,  the  soul,  recognizing  in  its 
earthly  love  an  echo  of  the  divine,  feels — and  this  is  a  nice 
neoplatonic  touch — that  beauty  has  predestinated  and  chosen 
it ;  so  the  lover,  feeling  his  "  calling  and  election  sure,''  tries 
to  curb  his  passions,  purify  his  life,  and  by  the  proper  use 
of  earthly  beauty  to  attain  to  higher  things. 

Heroet,  who  apparently  borrows  the  legend  from  Bembo,' 

'  Cf.  Les  Adieuxy  Demih'es  PoStsies,  ed.  Lefranc,  p.  352,  where  Margaret 
speaks  of  allowing  a  man's  attentions  with  the  object  of  doing  him  good : 

^*  Vous  faisiez  tant  semblant  de  bien  m' entendre 
Que  je  me  mis  de  propoe  en  propos 
A  vous  hanter,  esperant  bon  vous  rendre." 

'Pietro  Bembo,  Opere,  12  vols.,  Milan,  1808,  vol.  i,  Asolani,  p.  252- 
p.  254. 
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tells  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  When 
travellers  visited  her  dominions,  they  were  put  to  sleep ;  if 
they  dreamt  of  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  they  remained  as 
welcome  guests.  If  th^  dreamed  of  anything  else  they 
were  dismissed : 

^*  Brief  des  dormeuis  nal  en  Pl^le  retient, 
Sinon  celluy,  quand  esveill^  revient, 
Qui  a  song^  de  la  grande  beault^  d'elle  : 
Tant  de  plaisir  k  d'estre,  et  sembler  belle, 
Que  tel  songeur  en  Tlsle  est  bien  venu.^'   (p.  44. ) 

The  final  note  of  Book  II  is  that  of  the  fiiture  bliss  of 
the  lovers  when  reunited  in  heaven,  in  enjoyment  of  that 
beauty  towards  which  their  present  love  is  but  a  desire  : 

*'Si  suis  ie  bien  des  ceste  heure  certaine, 
Que  reschappez  de  la  prison  mondaine 
Irons  au  lieu,  qu'avons  tant  estim4 
Trouver  le  bien,  qu'avons  le  plus  ajm^ : 
Cest  de  beault^  iouyssanoe  et  plaisir, 
Dont  nostre  amour  est  ung  ardent  desir.''  (p.  44. ) 

The  word  "  reschappez  "  emphasizes  again  the  idea  of  the 
pre-natal  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Book  III  of  the  Parfaite  Amye,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
somewhat  general  advocacy  of  love,  is  less  interesting  than 
the  first  two  parts.  The  following  is  a  brief  rfeum6  of  the 
contents  of  the  Third  Book  : 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  sacrifice  to  love  (p.  47.) ;  love 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  earthly  gift  we  possess 
(p.  49.) ;  if  a  suitable  lover  present  himself  and  "  volunt4 
mue  de  jugement"  approve,  he  should  be  accepted  (p.  49.) ; 
love  is  the  best  balm  for  the  ills  of  life  (p.  49  bis.) ;  the 
greatest  knowledge  in  this  world  is  self-knowledge,  and  this 
is  best  gained  by  the  close  observation  of  another,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  is  given  by  love  (p.  52.) ;  love  is  the  great 
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beautifier,  and  while  it  will  not  change  a  brunette  to  a 
blondo;  it  will  transform  a  woman's  appearance  (p.  54.) ;  as 
love  keeps  the  mind  calm  it  actually  improves  physical 
well-being  (p.  55.).  In  a  very  interesting  passage  Heroet 
repudiates  not  only  Petrarchism  but  Petrarch.  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  Heroet  was  quite  aware  how  essentially 
different  was  the  love  he  was  preaching  fix)m  that  sung  by 
Petrarch  and  his  Kenaissance  imitators  (p.  58.).  If  love 
yields  such  happiness^  why  is  it  that  so  many  tragedies  have 
marred  its  course  ?  Heroet's  answer  is  that  very  few  people 
are  bom  to  love;  the  others  do  it  by  imitation  and  the 
results  are  disastrous  (p.  59.). 

The  poem  closes  with  the  Parfaite  Amy^s  advice  to  trust 

love : — 

''  Laiflsez  luj  en  tout  le  gouYemement, 
Et  s'il  ne  faict  bien  et  heureusement 
Viyre  chascune  en  sea  amours  oontente, 
Ne  m'appeles  iamais  parfaicte  amante."   (p.  63.) 

What  then  are  the  chief  points  in  the  argument  of  tlie 
Parfaite  Amyef 

Heroet  asks  for  the  married  woman  liberty  to  love  purely 
a  man  other  than  her  husband.  Admitting  the  equivocal 
appearance  of  the  relationship  he  would  prefer  it  to  be  kept 
secret;  but  should  the  matter  become  public  all  that  is 
actually  necessary  is  that  people  who  really  understand  a 
woman's  position  should  in  their  consciences  approve  of  her 
conduct.  People  may  tell  a  woman  to  dismiss  her  lover  for 
appearance'  sake :  but,  says  Heroet,  love  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
thus  easily  taken  up  and  laid  down.  True  love  on  earth  is 
but  the  renewal  of  a  spiritual  communion  enjoyed  previously 
before  birth  in  heaven.  The  culminating  peak  of  this 
renewed  love  is  the  ecstasy  of  the  platonic  kiss,  an  intellec- 
tual exaltation  which  cannot  be  described.  This  love  clari- 
fies knowledge,  elevates  the  character,  acts  upon  a  man  like 
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a  moral  tonic.  True  love  is  a  desire  towards  true  beauty, 
and  as  Beauty  is  but  another  name  for  God,  love  is  a  desire 
for  Grod.  This  intellectual  love,  says  Heroet,  is  to  be  totally 
differentiated  irom  the  so-called  chaste  wailings  of  Petrarch 
and  his  imitators.  That  in  practice  so  many  extra-matri- 
monial love-affairs  go  wrong  is  owing,  not  to  the  figiult  of 
platonic  love,  but  to  the  fact  that  but  the  elect  few  are 
capable  of  entertaining  it. 

How  far  is  Heroet  to  be  taken  seriously  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  marriage  was  in  his  day — 
as  it  still  largely  is  in  France — ^a  matter  of  convenience. 
Heroet  and  many  others  saw  in  platonism  an  opportunity 
for  the  affectionate  side  of  a  woman's  nature  to  express  itself. 
He  also  apparently  looked  upon  this  spiritual  bond  between 
the  sexes  as  a  chance  for  woman  to  improve  and  uplift  the 
man  who  rendered  her  this  intellectualized  homage.  The 
example  of  a  number  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries 
encouraged  his  belief.  And  while  he  sees  and  confesses  the 
practical  and  conventional  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situa- 
tion, Heroet  claims  that  the  frequent  shipwrecks  that  occur 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  this  intellectual  love,  emancipated 
from  the  dominion  of  sense,  is  only  for  the  few. 

Doubtless  by  the  few  in  some  form  or  other  it  has  been 
practised  in  all  ages. 

W.  A.  R.  Kerr. 


XVIII.— THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HEROIC  PLAY 

TO  THE  ROI^IANCES  OF  BEAUMONT 

AND   FLETCHER 

In  the  study  of  the  heroic  play  it  has  been  rather  generally 
assumed  that  Dryden  and  his  fellow-playwrights  went  direct 
to  France  for  their  models  and  established  in  England  a 
form  of  drama  distinct  from  anything  that  had  preceded 
them.  The  French  romance  and  the  French  drama,  because 
they  had  an  influence  on  the  Restoration  drama,  have  been 
regarded  as  its  sole  progenitors.  The  position  of  IVAvenant 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
drama  has  been  recognized ;  Dryden  himself  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  the  author  of  The  Siege  of  Rhodes.  But 
very  little  has  been  done  to  show  that  a  stream  of  influence 
percolates  from  the  Jacobean  drama  through  lyAvenant 
to  the  heroic  play.*  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
resemblances,  to  imagine  similarities  of  capital  importancei 
and  to  proclaim  a  paramount  influence;  but,  nevertheless, 
a  pinori  reasons  are  in  favor  of  an  influence,  and  a  oom- 
parison  of  the  two  types  of  drama  will,  it  seems  to  me, 
undoubtedly  show  a  connection  between  them  wliich  is  more 
than  casual. 

Even  as  early  as  Marlowe  the  heroic  type  of  character 
was  not  unknown,  though  it  was  not,  of  course,  the  same  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  rant  of  the  heroic  play.  Tambnrlaine, 
Faustus,  and  Barabas  are  not  so  unrelated  in  many  of  their 
characteristics  to  Alraanzor  and  Maximin  that  they  mnst  be 
regarded  as  belonging   to  an   entirely  different   stream  of 

^  The  relation  of  IV  Avenant  to  the  romantic  and  the  heroic  druna  will 
be  tlie  subject  of  a  later  treatment.  For  a  brief  diflcussion,  see  Child,  JL 
L,  Not^y  XIX,  pp.  166  f. 
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dramatic  tendency.  Marlowe's  heroes  are  like  Dryden's  in 
their  contempt  of  the  impossible  and  their  overwhelming 
desire  to  attain  their  ends.  They  scorn  opposition,  are 
utterly  without  fear,  and  in  their  most  frenzied  moods  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  powers  above.  They  differ,  however,  in  their 
relation  to  love.  The  Marlovian  hero  treats  love  as  second- 
ary to  the  attainment  of  power.  Faustus  wishes  to  see 
Helen,  because  he  is  intoxicated  with  tlie  Renaissance  of 
beauty,  of  which  she  is  but  a  manifestation,  not  from  any 
personal  love  for  her  as  a  woman.  Tamburlaine's  love  is 
a  mere  incident ;  and  Barabas  has  only  hate.  Of  somewhat 
the  same  type  is  Hotspur,  though  he  is  presented  with 
infinitely  greater  art.  He  is  ready  to  dare  anything,  he 
will  stand  no  opposition,  and  he  has  a  loflier  conception  of 
honor  than  those  who  only  prate  about  it.  His  love,  also, 
is  a  mere  incident  in  his  vigorous,  warlike  existence;  it  is 
not  the  object  of  his  heroism.  But  the  hero  of  the  heroic  • 
play  is  first  and  always  a  lover,  and  his  heroism  is  directed  . 
invariably  towards  the  attainment  of  his  love. 

Dryden  in  his  Essay  of  Heroic  Plays  *  recognizes  the  kinship 
of  his  Almanzor  with  a  character  beyond  the  gap  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. He  says :  "  If  I  would  take  the  pains  to  quote  an 
hundred  passages  of  Ben  Johnson's  Cethegus,  I  could  easily 
show  you,  that  the  rodomontades  of  Almanzor  are  neither  so 
irrational  as  his,  nor  so  impossible  to  l»e  put  in  execution ; 
for  Cethegus  threatens  to  destroy  Nature,  and  to  raise  a  new 
one  out  of  it;  to  kill  all  the  Senate  for  his  part  of  tlie 
action ;  to  look  Cato  dead ;  and  a  thousand  other  things  as 
extravagant  he  says,  but  performs  not  one  action  in  the 
play."  Yet  it  is  only  in  this  respect  that  Ben  Jonson's 
character  resembles  Dryden's  heroes.  He  is  not  even  the 
chief  personage  in  the  play,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  love, 
and  his  words  are  neutralized  by  his  lack  of  performance, 

>  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  edited  bj  W.  P.  Ker,  I,  157. 
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The  impression  he  leaves  of  his  '^  heroism/^  notwithstand- 
ing Diyden,  is  nothing  so  great  as  Almanzor's.  He  be- 
longs merely  to  the  type  of  hero  in  the  earlier  drama,  which 
developed  into  the  full-fledged  type  of  the  later. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  romantic  plays  *  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  that  the  most  striking  resemblances  will  be  found 
to  exist.  These  dramatists  were  not  only  exceedingly  popu- 
lar in  their  day,  but  the  numerous  editions  of  their  plays  up 
to  and  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration  as  well  as  the 
revivals  of  their  principal  plays  on  the  stage  show  that  they 
had  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  a  literary  force.  That 
they  should  have  been  without  influence  on  the  drama- 
tists of  the  Restoration  would  be  strange  indeed.  Dry- 
den's  frequent  reference  to  them  attests  his  &miliarity 
with  their  work  and  affords  grounds  for  seeking  their  influ- 
ence in  his  plays.  And  what  applies  to  Dryden  will  apply 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  other  writers  of  heroic  plays. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  suppose  that  the  heroic 
play  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  romantic.  The  gefnart»  have 
.distinct  individualities.  The  romantic  play  is  concerned 
with  love  and  its  concomitant  passions  of  jealousy^  hate, 
revenge,  all  exhibited  in  full  fruition ;  the  heroic  play  deals 
with  love  and  a  kind  of  exa^erated  valor,  with  only 
sporadic  exhibitions  of  jealousy,  generosity,  and  revenge. 
The  conflict  of  emotions  is  much  greater  in  the  romantic 
than  in  the  heroic  play.  Misunderstandings  which  give 
rise  to  jealousy,  estrangement,  despair,  and  death  are  a  stock 
in  trade  of  the  romantic  play,  but  they  are  a  mere  circum- 
stance in  the  heroic.  A  frightful  dilemma  like  Thierry's  in 
Thierry  and  Theodoret  calls  out  a  display  of  emotion  beyond 
anything  in  the  later  drama.    It  is  the  obvious  that  occasions 

^  These  plays  are  especially'  PhUastery  The  Maid*s  Tmgedjfy  Thierry  and 
Theodoretf  A  King  and  no  King,  Four  Plays  in  One,  and  CfupicPe 
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the  situations  of  the  heroic  play — parental  opposition,  the 
married  state  of  one  of  the  lovers ;  it  is  the  removal  of  an 
external  obstacle,  not  internal  conflict,  that  here  constitutes 
action.  Nothing  comes  between  the  lover  and  his  lady  to 
cause  either  to  be  thrown  into  an  agony  of  doubt.  The 
problem  in  the  romantic  play  involves  the  heart  to  heart 
relations  of  the  lovers ;  in  the  heroic  play  it  is  merely  the 
removal  of  an  obstructive  force  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Consequently,  there  is  in  the  heroic  play  a  constant  back- 
ground of  war,  either  in  progress  or  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  drama  or  threatening  to  break  forth.  The  wars  are 
usually  connected  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  hero  and  they 
furnish  him  with  opportunities  for  showing  his  valor  and 
winning  his  love.  In  the  romantic  play,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  this.  The  actual  clash  of  arms  is 
not  presented  on  the  stage  nor  is  it  heard  behind  the  scenes. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  difference  in  that  the  romantic 
play  is  a  poetic  drama ;  such  characters  as  the  forlorn  maiden 
are  presented  in  a  beauty  of  poetic  treatment  peculiar  to  this 
period.  In  the  heroic  play,  however,  actual  poetic  beauties 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  there  is  almost  entirely  lacking 
a  poetic  presentation  of  character  or  incident. 

But  it  is  with  the  resemblances  and  not  with  the  differ- 
ences between  the  heroic  and  the  romantic  plays  that  this  paper 
is  concerned.  The  influence  of  the  romantic  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  on  those  of  Shakspere  has  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  study  by  Professor  Thomdike,^  so  that 
it  seems  clear  that  Shakspere  actually  imitated  the  type 
in  his  romances.  The  heroic  dramatists  did  not  imitate 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the  same  way,  but  they  borrowed 

^  The  Infiuenee  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  ShaJupere,  by  Ashley  H. 
Thorndike,  WorcesteTi  1900.  I  must  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness 
to  this  admirable  piece  of  work,  which  I  have  used  freely  throughout  the 
following  pages. 
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devices,  characters,  and  situations  which  had  proved  effec- 
tive in  the  romantic  play. 

With  the  exception  of  the  work  of  D'Avenant,  the  heroic 
play  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from  1664,  the  date  of 
Dryden  and  Howard's  Indian  Queen  and  Orrery's  Henry  V, 
to  1720,  the  date  of  Hughes's  Siege  of  Damascus.  The 
period  of  greatest  productivity  was  from  1664  to  1678, 
when  the  work  of  Dryden,  Orrery,  and  Otway,  and  most 
of  that  of  Settle  and  Crowne  was  complete.  Dryden's  contri- 
butions ceased  with  Aurengzebe  in  1676,  the  year  of  Otway's 
Don  Carlos,  Settle's  Ibrahim  and  Conquest  of  China,  Lee's 
Gloriana  and  Sophonisba,  and  Durfey's  Siege  of  Memphis, 
The  Cojiquest  of  Granada,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
heroic  play,  par  excellence,  was  acted  in  1669  and  1670,  and 
was  published  in  1672  with  the  prefatory  essay  ^On  Heroic 
Plays.' 

Of  the  plays  produced  during  this  time  those  of  Dryden 
are  taken  as  furnishing  the  type,  from  which  those  of  Orrery, 
Otway,  Crowne,  and  the  others  vary  to  a  greater  or  le^ 
extent.  Dryden  and  Orrery  ant  exact  contemporaries  and 
their  plays  rather  closely  resemble  each  other.  After  the 
preliminary  work  of  D'Avenant,  they  wrote  the  first  fully 
developed  heroic  plays,  and  in  any  study  of  origins  their 
plays  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  standard. 

I.  PLOT. 

The  heroic  play,  especially  Dryden's,  conforms  on  diie 
whole  to  the  following  composite  type.  A  hero  of  soldierly 
qualities  and  matchless  valor  falls  suddenly  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  and  nobly  bred  heroine,  who  often  belongs  to  a 
party  opposed  to  the  hero's,  and  he  finds  his  love  embarrassed 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  rival  and  on  the  other  by  fi:)roe8  for 
the  time  being  superior  to   his  own.     The  rival  may  be 
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generous  or  not ;  in  the  end  he  fails.  The  forces  may  be  the 
opposing  will  of  king  or  parent,  the  requirement  of  morality 
upon  which  the  heroine  is  insifitent;  the  obstructive  love  of 
the'  villains,  usually  the  king  and  the  queen,  for  the  heroine 
and  the  hero  respectively.  These  obstacles  the  hero  or  other 
agencies  remove,  usually  through  the  voluntary  or  imposed 
deaths  of  rivals  and  villains,  so  ihat  the  play  ends  in  the 
happy  union  of  the  lovers.  In  some  plays,  notably  Otway's, 
the  forces  prove  too  strong  for  the  lovers,  and  the  catastrophe 
involves  the  tragic  deaths  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  as 
well  as  the  deserved  deaths  of  the  villains. 

THE  SCENE. 

1.  The  scene  of  the  heroic  play  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  some  country  remote  enough  from  England  to  be  un- 
familiar to  the  average  Englishman.  Dryden's  are  in 
America,  Granada,  Agra,  Aquileia;  Orrery's  in  Hungary 
and  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  Syria,  Sicily,  with  two  in  Eng- 
land; Otway's  in  ancient  Greece  and  in  Spain.  There 
was  a  preference  for  places  with  a  sort  of  splendor  in  keep- 
ing with  heroic  conditions.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
practise  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  romances.  They 
located  their  plays  in  Anglers,  Armenia,  Austracia,  Lycia, 
Rhodes,  Messina,  Milan,  Lisbon,  and  Athens.  Neither 
they  nor  the  heroic  dramatists  made  any  attempt  to  give  an 
historical  setting  to  their  scenes.  The  Indians  of  Mexico 
were  as  chivalrous  as  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  new  world  was  as  advanced  in  all  matters  of 
thought  and  morals  as  that  of  the  old.  The  world  of  the 
heroic  was  as  unreal  as  that  of  romance. 

THE  SUBJECT   OF   DBAMATIC   INTEREST. 

2.  The  method  of  the  heroic  dramatist  was  essentially 
that  of  the  romantic  dramatist  and  not  that  of  the  chronicler. 
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Dryden  and  his  fellows  used  historical  material^  but  they 
disregarded  the  facts  of  histoty  and  made  no  effort  to  present 
a  given  period  as  a  sequence  of  connected  events.  Their 
plays  are  concerned  with  royalty,  usually  with  actual  histori- 
cal personages,  but  they  do  not  present  a  reign  after  the 
manner  of  the  Shaksperean  chronicle  play.    The  sole  interest 

"f  is  the  heroic  love,  with  the  reign  as  the  background.  It  is 
the  love  affair  of  Almanzor  and  Almahide,  and  not  the  fete 
of  Boabdelin's  kingdom  that  ftimishes  the  interest  of  the 

y,  Conquest  of  Granada.  Orrery^s  Henry  V,  in  contrast  with 
Shakspere's,  relegates  to  an  entirely  secondary  interest  the 
exploits  of  Henry  as  king,  and  makes  his  rivalry  with  Tudor 
for  the  love  of  Katharine  and  his  ultimate  success  the  main 
interest.  So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  MaicPs  Tragedy, 
the  interest  is  the  revenge  of  the  injured  husband  and  brother 
on  the  wicked  king  and  not  in  any  sense  the  feilure  of  the 
king  as  a  sovereign.  In  the  same  way  the  problem  of -i 
King  and  No  King  is  the  love  of  Arbaces  for  his  supposed 
sister,  not  his  career  on  the  throne.  Yet  in  both  cases,  as 
also  in  the  heroic  plays,  thrones  are  tottering  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  romantic  or  the  heroic  interest.  Neither 
type,  moreover,  has  any  sympathy  with  the  bourgeois  con- 
cerns of  the  domestic  play. 

THE   CONTRAST   OF   PURE   AND   SENSUAL    LOVE. 

3.  In  the  plot  itself  there  are  certain  resemblances  to  the 
plots  of  the  romantic  plays.  It  has  been  observed  in  the 
romantic  plays  ^  that  there  is  a  contrast  of  pure,  sentimental 
love  with  gross  sensual  passion.  In  PhUaster  the  pure  love 
of  Philaster,  Arethusa,  and  Euphrasia  is  contrasted  with 
the  sensuality  of  Pharamond  and  M^ra ;  the  idyllic  love  of 
Thierry  and  Ordella  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret  stands  out 

» Thomdike,  pp.  110  f. 
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against  the  bestial  love  of  the  queen  for  her  paramour.  And 
so  of  other  romantic  plays.  In  the  typical  heroic  play,  the 
passion  of  the  wicked  king  and  queen  for  the  heroine  and 
hero  respectively  conflicts  with  the  love  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  In  the  Indian  Queen  the  intrigue  of  the  Queen 
and  Traxalla,  and  later  the  passion  of  each,  diverted,  accord- 
ing to  strict  heroic  custom,  towards  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
respectively,  is  opposed  to  the  love  of  Montezuma  and 
Orazia.  In  Otway's  Don  Carlos,  the  passion  of  Don  John 
and  Eboli  is  contrasted  with  the  love  of  the  queen  and  the 
hero ;  in  Aldbiadea  the  sinfiil  passion  of  Theramnes  for 
Timandra  and  of  the  queen  for  Alcibiades  sets  off  the  pure 
love  of  Alcibiades  and  Timandra.  \> 

It  is  out  of  this  conflict  that  the  action  of  the  heroic  play  ^ 
springs,  just  as  it  does  in  the  romances.  In  PhUaster  the 
jealousy  of  the  hero,  the  heroine's  patient  submission  to 
insult,  and  the  lovelorn  maiden's  self-abnegation  are  all  due 
to  the  discovery  of  the  intrigue  of  Pharamond  and  M^ra, 
and  the  woman's  desire  to  take  it  out  on  the  heroine  and  her 
lover.  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy  the  overthrow  of  the  kifag- 
dom  and  the  deaths  of  the  king,  the  injured  husband,  the 
repentant  wife,  and  the  lovelorn  maiden  are  due  to  the  clash- 
ing of  the  love  of  the  husband  for  his  shameless  wife  with 
the  adulterous  passion  between  her  and  the  king.  The  same 
holds  for  Thierry  and  Theodorety  and  the  Triumph  of  Honour. 
In  Otway's  Don  Carlos  ell  the  tragic  events  that  fill  the 
stage  with  carnage  as  the  curtain  falls  are  due  to  the  villain- 
ous Eboli,  whose  intrigue  with  Don  John  stands  out  in  ugly 
contrast  to  the  love  of  Don  Carlos  for  the  queen.  In 
Dryden's  plays  the  passion  of  the  wicked  men  and  women 
for  the  true  lovers  constitutes  the  entire  action;  it  is  that 
which  keeps  the  lovers  apart  Orrery's  Tryphon  consists  in 
the  conflict  of  pure  with  impure  love,  with  the  result  that  the 
villain  kills  himself  and  the  lovers  are  united.    The  passions 
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aroused  in  this  conflict  between  the  two  kinds  of  love  are 
much  fiercer  in  the  romantic  than  in  the  heroic  plays. 
Jealousy,  revenge,  incestuous  and  adulterous  passion,  love 
face  to  face  with  death  or  dishonor  are  some  of  the  passions 
that  torture  the  characters  of  the  romantic  plays.  But  in 
Dryden  love  is  the  chief  emotion  and  it  undergoes  no  violent 
wrenchings ;  in  Orrery  jealousy  is  weakly  portrayed  and  no 
feelings  are  very  deeply  stirred.  Otway  succeeds  best  in 
giving  an  impression  of  personal  suflering ;  one  realizes  that 
his  characters  feel  pain  when  they  are  stretched  upon  the 
rack  of  circumstances. 

One  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  emotions  aroused  in  the  romantic  plays  is  the  fact  that 
the  contrast  between  the  pure  and  the  impure  love  is  more 
intense.  The  passions  of  the  villains  in  the  romantic  plays 
are  grosser,  more  sensual,  more  unblushing  than  in  the  heroic 
plays,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Otway's.  The  king 
and  queen  do  not  show  so  brazen  an  eflrontery  in  their 
passion  for  the  heroine  and  the  hero  as  do  the  king  and 
Evadne  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy^  or  as  the  queen  and  her 
paramour  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret.  Often,  indeed,  this 
heroic  passion,  when  scorned,  turns  to  hate,  or,  as  in  the 
Indian  Queen  and  Aurengzebe,  ends  in  sudden  conversion. 

VARIETY   OF  ACFION. 

4.  There  is  no  character  drawing  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word  in  the  heroic  plays;  the  individuals  are  types, 
nothing  more.  There  is  therefore  a  complete  absence  of 
psychological  interest.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  plot  to  create  an  interest  independent  of  character, 
as  there  is  in  Shakspere's  early  comedies.  The  plots,  on  the 
whole,  lack  unity ;  there  is  no  commanding  interest  to  hold 
them  together.     This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
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interest  which  relieved  them  fh)m  utter  banality  in  the 
minds  of  the  theatre-goers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
is  in  the  variety  of  the  action^  in  the  varied  incidents  that 
happen  throughout  the  play  and  possess  an  independent 
interest.  To  illustrate :  the  Conquest  of  Grranada  has  no 
character  interest^  no  plot  interest ;  but  it  has  this  interest 
that  something  is  happening  in  nearly  every  scene  of  the 
play.  No  sooner  does  Almanzor  appear  than  he  quells  a 
riot  between  the  warring  &ctions,  incidentally  killing  a 
leader  of  the  opposite  party.  Then  he  is  seized  and  ordered 
for  execution,  but  he  is  discovered  to  be  the  valiant  Almanzor 
and  is  freed  by  the  king  with  apologies.  At  once  he  goes 
out  against  the  Spaniards  and  takes  the  Duke  of  Arcos 
prisoner.  By  his  magnanimous  treatment  of  Arcos  he  incurs 
the  king's  wrath,  and  is  persuaded  to  join  a  &ction  which 
has  in  the  meantime  been  created  against  the  king.  The 
result  is  that  the  king  is  taken  prisoner  along  with  his 
betrothed  Almahide.  With  her  Almanzor  at  once  falls  des- 
perately in  love  and  sues  for  her  release.  Refused  he  at 
once  oscillates  to  the  king  again,  and  is  in  turn  successful 
against  the  rebels.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  asks  the 
king  and  Almahide's  father  for  the  hand  of  Almahide,  is 
rejected,  and  when  he  resorts  to  violence,  is  bound.  Later 
he  leaves  the  city,  knowing  Almahide  will  marry  the  king. 
The  second  part  of  the  play  is  marked  by  the  same  jumble 
of  incidents,  as  disconnected  and  as  free  from  development 
as  those  of  the  first  part  It  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  other  plays  of  Dryden  are  constructed  on  this 
principle.  Those  of  Orrery  are  much  the  same,  except  that 
the  single  scenes  are  less  effective  theatrically ;  they  are 
levelled  down  to  a  more  depressing  dulness  than  Dryden's. 
There  is  more  unity  in  Otway's  plays,  but  they  consist  also 
of  effective  scenes  which  keep  the  attention  of  the  audience 
as  much  as  does  the  unity  of  design  working  through  the 
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plot.  Thus  in  Don  Carlos  the  hero  reveals  his  feelings  to  the 
traitor  Ruy-Gromez.  Ruy-Gomez  like  lago  instils  jealousy 
in  the  mind  of  the  king  concerning  his  wife  and  Don  Carlos. 
The  king  rages,  orders  Posa  to  kill  both  the  queen  and 
Don  Carlos,  a  command  Posa  will  not  obey.  The  king 
banishes  Don  Carlos.  The  wicked  Eboli,  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  villainy,  makes  love  to  Don  Carlos  and  is 
repulsed.  She  obligingly  plans  a  plot  by  which  the  king 
can  see  Don  Carlos  with  the  queen.  Her  husband  kills 
Posa  and  finds  in  his  pocket  dispatches  incriminating  Don 
Carlos ;  later  he  discovers  the  infidelity  of  his  own  wife. 
Don  Carlos  is  seized,  the  queen  is  poisoned,  Eboli  mortally 
wounded  confesses  her  crimes,  and  Don  Carlos  commitB 
suicide.  The  king  stabs  Gomez  and,  for  variety's  sake, 
goes  mad.     These  are  stirring  scenes  indeed. 

In  their  plays  the  aim  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  of  the 
heroic  dramatists,  was  '^  to  present  a  series  of  situations,  eadi 
of  which  should  be  interesting  of  itself  and  should  contrast 
with  its  neighbors,  and  all  of  which  should  combine  suffi- 
ciently to  lead  up  to  a  startling  theatrical  climax.     There  is 
nothing  epical  about  their  construction ;  it  is  not  truly  dra- 
matic like  that  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  where  the  action 
is  in  part  developed  from  character ;  but  it  is  skillfiiUy  suited 
to  theatrical   effectiveness."     This  is  illustrated   firom   the 
plays :  "  A  girl  disguised  as  a  boy  is  stabbed  by  the  man 
she  loves ;  a  woman,  convicted  of  adultery,  boldly  defies  her 
accusers  and  slanders  the  princess ;  a  king  is  in  love  with  his 
supposed  sister ;  a  king  is  persuaded  to  kill  the  first  woman 
coming  from  a  temple   and  encounters  the  queen^  who  is 
unknown  to  him."  ^    There  is  no  doubt  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  eminently  successftd  in  their  separate  scenes, 
so  much  so  that  to-day  we  feel  their  power.     This  cannot  be 
said  of  the  scenes  of  the  heroic  play.     They  are  too  artificial, 

^  Thorndike,  p.  113. 
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too  much  an  exploitation  of  the  hero's  greatness  or  the  vil- 
lain's wickedness.  The  trial  scene  of  St  Catharine  in 
Tyrannic  Love,  where  the  wheel  is  broken  by  an  angel,  and 
the  scene  of  the  vindication  of  Almahide's  honor  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  do  not  convince  as  do  the  great  scenes  in 
the  romances. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  variety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  action  is  that  the  love  affairs  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  state  affairs.  In  all  of  Dryden's  so-called  tragic  plays 
except  Aurengzebe,  the  sovereign  is  slain  as  the  direct  or 
indirect  result  of  the  love  affairs ;  at  any  rate,  his  death 
makes  possible  the  marriage  of  the  lovers.  His  life  and  the 
stability  of  the  throne  are  bound  up  with  his  love,  and  the 
heroic  interest  is  heightened  because  a  king  becomes  involved 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle.  None  but  royalty  or  high 
nobility  is  worthy  of  serious  treatment  in  an  heroic  play ; 
consequently  affairs  of  state  lend  interest  to  the  love  affairs. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  the  romantic  plays.  They 
also  deal  with  exalted  personages  only,  whose  fate  involves 
that  of  the  state.  In  the  MaicPa  Tragedy,  the  king  is 
entangled  in  a  miserable  intrigue  and  pays  the  penalty  with 
his  life,  while  his  crown  is  being  reft  from  him  by  the 
brother  of  the  woman  he  had  ruined.  In  A  King  and  No 
King,  Arbaces  loses  his  crown  by  a  happy  revelation  which 
makes  his  marriage  possible,  and  thereby,  too,  he  regains  his 
crown.  The  love  of  Thierry  for  Ordella  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  villainy  of  his  mother  so  that  he  dies  her  victim. 
Thus  "  thrones  are  tottering  and  revolutions  brewing  "  while 
the  passions  of  individuals  are  being  stirred. 

THE  d:6nouement. 

5.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  if  the  heroic  plays  consist  of 
more  or  less  effectively  theatric  scenes,  they  will  endeavor 
after   special  effectiveness  in  the  d&iouement.     An  exam- 
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ination  of  Dryden's  work  shows  his  manifest  intention  of 
ending  each  play  with  its  most  effective  scene.  The  methods 
adopted  were  usually  artificial  to  a  degree,  of  a  nature  some- 
times entirely  surprising,  and  always  more  or  less  sensational 
in  tlieir  effect.  Thus,  in  the  Indian  Queeriy  the  disappointed 
rival  stabs  himself,  so  comforted  is  he  by  the  heroine^s  pity 
for  him,  while  the  lovers  stand  helpless  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  Suddenly  news  is  brought  of  the  arrival  of  the 
banished  queen  Amexia,  who,  it  develops,  is  the  mother  of 
the  hero.  Thereupon  the  wicked  queen  repents,  frees  the 
hero,  who  at  once  slays  the  villain  and  receives  his  mother. 
The  now  repentant  queen,  after  a  nobly  heroic  speech,  kills 
herself.  All  these  events  are  sensational  enough  and  im- 
probable enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  any  heroic 
dramatist.  The  denouement  of  the  Indian  Emperor  is 
equally  melodramatic.  In  Tyrannic  Love  sensationalism  is 
still  more  rampant.  Supematuralism  appears  in  the  angel's 
destroying  the  torture  wheel.  In  the  resolution  of  the 
lovers'  difficulties  there  is  such  a  succession  of  stabbings  that 
few  escape ;  the  soldiers  enter  and  give  the  crown  to  the 
hero.  The  Conquest  of  Chanada  amazes  us  with  the  defeat 
of  Almanzor,  but  reassures  us  with  the  discovery  that  the 
leader  of  the  victorious  Spaniards  is  his  father.  We  are 
still  further  comforted  by  the  death  of  the  long-suffering 
Boabdelin  and  the  assurance  that  the  heroically  virtuous 
Almahide  will  marry  Almanzor  after  a  year  of  weeping 
widowhood.  The  elements  that  make  the  denouement  of 
Aurengzebe  are  the  conversion  of  the  two  wicked  rivals,  the 
spasm  of  jealousy  which  the  hero  feels  when  he  sees  his 
beloved  with  his  dying  rival  in  her  arms,  the  self-immolation 
of  the  neglected  wife,  and  the  actual  burning  up  of  the  queen 
in  raving  passion. 

An  examination  of  the  plays  of  Otway  and  Orrery  reveals 
very  much  the  same  methods,  the  heaping  together  of  sensa- 
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tional  matter  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  murders  and 
suicides.  Otway  uses  a  method  in  favor  among  heroic 
dramatists,  when  in  Don  Carlos  he  lets  the  king  know  all 
too  late  that  he  has  been  tricked  into  believing  his  wife  &lse. 
Then,  very  properly,  he  stabs  the  only  guilty  person  not 
already  mortally  wounded,  and  goes  mad  himself.  ^No  ex- 
travagance was  too  great,  no  passion  too  harrowing,  no  device 
too  patently  artificial  and  improbable  to  be  used  in  giving  an 
effective  end  to  the  heroic  situation.  And  there  is  nothing 
in  the  least  inevitable  about  these  denouements.  One  ending 
is  as  likely  as  another.  Otway  makes  tragedies  and  Dryden 
does  not.  Dryden's  plays  could  end  tragically  as  well  as 
not;  only  in  his  case  his  heroes  are  above  the  chances  of 
fate ;  circumstances  work  for  them.  With  Otway^s  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  his  plays  end  with  the  heroes  overwhelmed  by  their 
fate.  Dryden  would  have  spared  the  queen  in  Don  Carlos 
and  would  not  have  allowed  the  hero  to  die  by  his  own 
hands ;  all  the  others  he  would  likely  have  consigned  to 
death.  And  this  is  because  the  characterization  of  these 
plays  amounts  to  nothing.  They  do  not  carry  their  fate  in 
their  own  breasts ;  it  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  will  of  the 
dramatist. 

Now,  in  this  respect/the  heroic  play  is  but  the  successor 
of  the  romantic.  Thomdike  points  out  how  effectively 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  worked  out  the  denouement  of 
their  plays.  "  The  denouement  is  never  simple ;  it  never 
turns  out  in  just  the  way  one  would  expect ;  it  never  has  the  - 
inevitableness  of  great  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
never,  as  in  Measure  for  Measurey  a  long  explanation  of 
entanglements  which  the  audience  already  understands.  It 
usually  does  exhibit  the  lively  variation  of  incidents,  the 
succession  of  sharp  surprises  that  we  expect  in  effective 
melodrama."  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy  "  we  have  a  number 
of  situations,  some   not   uncommon   on   the   stage,  welded 
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together  in  a  denouement  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  other  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  its  power  to  hold  the 
interest  of  an  audience  at  fever  heat.  It  holds  this  interest, 
moreover,  after  a  scene  of  the  greatest  acting  power ;  it  solves 
the  difficult  dramatic  problem  of  maintaining  the  interest 
from  the  climax  to  the  catastrophe.  And  yet  this  is  no  more 
than  a  fair  example  of  the  care  with  which  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  invariably  heightened  their  denouements.  While 
joining  and  contrasting  a  large  number  of  situations,  involving 
all  sorts  of  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  while  infusing  each 
situation  with  dramatic  power  and  advancing  to  an  intensely 
powerful  climax,  they  also  seem  to  have  been  more  careful 
than  their  contemporaries  in  the  development  of  a  striking 
stage  denouement."  ^ 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  de- 
nouement is  worked  out  that  the  great  difference  lies  between 
the  best  work  of  Dryden  and  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
It  is  the  difference  between  artifice  and  art.  Not  one  of  the 
heroic  dramatists  had  the  fine  technical  skill  of  Beaiunont 
and  Fletcher ;  none  of  them  could  produce  the  splendid 
theatric  effects  of  their  predecessors.  The  sudden  appear- 
ances, conversions,  revelations  of  identity,  suicides,  murders, 
and  the  like,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  heroic  play? 
are  never  worked  into  a  scene  of  such  tremendous  intensity 
as  the  great  scene  in  the  Maid^a  Tragedy.  Yet,  though  the 
heroic  dramatists  did  not  attain  the  success  of  their  romantic 
predecessors,  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  two.  The  heroic  dramatists  were  trying  to  do 
with  their  wooden  plays  what  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  theatric  perfection  in  their  living  repre- 
sentations of  dramatic  situations.  The  same  elements  appear 
in  both.  There  is  hardly  a  device  in  the  heroic  play  that  is 
not  already  in  the  romantic ;   the  few  which  occur  are  but 

^  Op,  ciLf  pp«  114  f. 
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natural  extensions  of  devices  already  used.     The  difference      '    l. 
is  in  the  skill  with  which  these  devices  are  employed. 

THE   TRAGIC   ELEMENT. 

6.  Dryden  calls  these  plays  tragedies.  The  term  is  rather 
loosely  used  and  is  evidently  intended  to  cover  any  play  in 
which  deaths  occur.  In  none  of  his  heroic  plays,  however, 
is  either  of  the  lovers  killed.  In  the  OonqiLest  of  Granada 
the  scheming  Lyndaraxa  and  her  two  lovers  are  killed, 
they  being  the  principals  in  the  subplot,  the  king  Boabdelin 
happily  is  slain  in  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  but  the  hero 
Almanzor,  and  the  heroine  Almahide,  have  only  to  wait 
during  the  year  of  Almahide's  conventional  widowhood  till 
they  shall  be  married.  The  Indian  Queen,  the  Indian  Emr- 
perovy  aud  Aurengzebe  do  not  present  any  noteworthy  differ- 
ences to  the  type.  Tyrannic  Love,  however,  is  not  quite  the 
same,  since  it  has  a  double  interest.  The  part  concerned 
with  the  Christian  martyr  ends  with  her  death  and  thus 
deser\^es  to  be  classed  as  tragedy ;  that  dealing  with  the  love 
of  the  Empress  and  the  hero  ends  much  like  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  and  is  not  tragedy.  There  are  two  plays,  how- 
ever, which  differ  radically  from  these,  and  yet  may  be 
grouped  as  heroic ;  they  are  the  tragi-comedy.  The  Maiden 
Queen,  and  the  "  comedy,"  Marriage  d  la  Mode.  Both  con- 
tain matter  which  has  tragic  possibilities  as  well  as  matter 
which  is  frankly  comic.  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  Scott  conjec- 
tures,^ was  changed  from  an  heroic  play  proper  into  a  tragi- 
comedy,  ^'  or  rather  a  tragedy  and  comedy,"  in  consequence 
of  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  heroic  play  by  the  Rehearsal. 
In  neither  of  these  plays  do  events  reach  a  tragic  issue,  and 
each  contains  comic  matter  such  as  does  not  appear  in  the 
heroic  plays  proper.    Orrery's  plays  are  much  like  Dryden's, 

*  Scott-Saintebury,  i,  pp.  120-2. 
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except  that  in  MusUvpha  the  ending  is  tragic  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  hero  and  his  sworn  brother.  TVyphon  and 
Altemira  end  with  the  deaths  of  leading  characters  but  with 
the  union  of  the  lovers.  Heniy  Fand  the  Black  Prince  are 
tragi-comedies,  though  the  tragic  element  in  each  is  rather 
insignificant.  Otway's  two  plays  are  eminently  tragic.  Of 
all  the  heroic  plays,  it  may  be  said  that  about  as  many  are 
pure  tragedies  as  are  tragedies  after  the  fashion  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  Among  these  plays  are  a  few  tragi-come- 
dies,  not  much  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

The  complete  tragedy  is  a  well-known  type  on  the  English 
stage  and  requires  no  comment.    But  the  incomplete  tragedy 
and  the   tragi-comedy  are   not   so  well  known.     Fletcher 
defines  a  tragi-comedy  in  these  words  :  "A  tragi-comedy  is 
not  so  called  in  respect  of  mirth  and  killing,  but  in  respect 
it  wants  deaths,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  tragedy,  yet 
brings  some  near  it,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  comedy, 
which  must  be  a  representation  of  familiar  people,  with  such 
kind  of  trouble  as   no  life  be  questioned:  so  that  a  god 
is  as  lawful  in  this  as  in  a  tragedy,  and  mean  people  as  in  a 
comedy."  ^    In  view  of  this  definition  and  the  work  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  we  can  agree  with  Thomdike  in  r^arding 
them  as  the  first  to  study  the  type  and  formulate  its  rules. 
The  type  became  very  popular  and  continued   so  till  the 
closing  of  the  theatres.     Dryden  wrote  five  plays  of  this 
kind,  Rival  LadieSy  Maiden  Queeriy  Marriage  d   la   Mode 
(called  by  Dryden  *a  comedy'),  Spanish  Friar ^  and   Love 
Tritimphant,  and  in  his  later  years  repented,  saying, — "  for 
though    the   comical   parte   are   diverting,  and   the   serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle :  for  mirth  and 
gravity  destroy  each  other,  and  are  no  more  to  be  allowed 
for   decent   than   a   gay   widow   laughing   in   a   mourning 

^  Preface  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
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habit.  '*  ^  The  tragi-comedy  was  not  without  a  certain 
vogue  among  the  writers  of  heroic  plays,  but  it  was  of  much 
less  importance  than  what  I  have  called  the  incomplete 
tragedy.  This  differs  from  the  types  before  the  closing  of 
the  theatres  and  seems  to  be  a  natural  accommodation  of  the 
tragi-comedy  to  the  demands  of  the  heroic  play.  In  the 
ideal  heroic  play,  the  hero  must  not  be  killed ;  it  would  be  a  . 
paradox  for  a  man  like  Almanzor  to  go  down  to  his  grave  at 
tlie  close  of  the  play.  Maximin,  being  a  villain,  should 
meet  a  villain's  reward ;  but  a  hero  must  rise  above  unto- 
ward fate  and  win  his  love.  That  is  essential  to  his  heroic 
character.  But  in  doing  so  it  is  inevitable  that  he  clash  with 
enemies,  who  being  villains  must  be  punished,  and  that  with 
death ;  whether  their  death  is  due  directly  to  him  or  not  seems 
to  be  immaterial.  Now,  the  tragi-comedy  was  hardly  strong ' 
enough  for  the  passions  of  this  heroically  developed  character ; 
what  was  needed  was  that  the  tragic  part  should  become  real 
tragedy  and  the  comedy  remain  with  its  happy  ending  for  the 
lovers,  but  without  the  vulgar  fun  of  decadent  or  Restor- 
ation comedy.  Accordingly,  the  forces  that  work  against 
the  lovers  are  brought  to  naught  in  the  persons  of  the  wicked 
king  and  queen.  Each  has  usually  gone  too  far  to  be  saved 
by  repentance  alone,  though  Aurengzebe's  father  is  a  case  of 
such  salvation.  Boabdelin  falls  in  battle  that  his  wife  may 
be  free  to  marry  Almanzor.  The  Indian  Queen  repents  in 
time  to  give  the  hero  a  chance  to  kill  the  villain  Traxalla, 
and  then,  when  she  sees  her  love  is  hopeless,  she  stabs  her- 
self. So  the  enemies  of  the  lovers  in  the  Indian  Emperor 
die.  The  intensity  of  their  passions  which  lead  to  death  is 
on  a  par  with  the  overpowering  love  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  This  intensity  of  passion  is  further  shown  in  the 
fate  of  the  unfortimate  rival ;  in  the  Indian  Queen  he  slays 

^  ^  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting/  in  Eaaays,  n,  147. 
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himself;  in  Thfrannic  Love  he  invites  and  receives  death  by 
his  attack  on  the  tyrant.  So  the  unfortunate  Melisinda  in 
Aurengzebe  will  sacrifice  herself  on  her  husband's  pyre  as  an 
end  to  the  sufferings  she  endured  through  his  n^lect.  More- 
over^ death  is  always  imminent  for  both  hero  and  heroine  np 
to  the  very  close  of  the  play.  Then  they  are  firee  because 
death  has  descended  on  their  enemies.  They  are  always  in 
greater  danger  of  death  than  they  are  in  the  tragi-comedy. 
Consequently  death  for  the  others  is  more  imperative. 

To  scenes  calling  for  such  exalted  emotions  it  was 
natural  that  Dryden  should  not  care  to  add  the  buffoonery 
or  even  the  salacious  dialogues  and  compromising  situations 
of  his  comedies.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  intensity  in  the 
heroic  part  of  the  Maiden  Queen  and  a  still  greater  in  that  of 
Marriage  ct  la  Mode,  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  comedy.  When  the  two  mighty  topics  of 
love  and  valor  were  the  theme,  there  was  such  a  concen- 
tration of  interest  about  them  that  all  indecent  frivolity  was 
done  away  with.  Just  enough  comedy  was  retained  to 
relieve  to  some  extent  the  superlative  seriousness  of  the 
heroic. 

II.   CHARACTERIZATION. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  characterization  in 
the  heroic  play  is  very  slight.    It  was  shown  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  build  plot  about  character,  that  plot  consists  of  a 
series  of  happenings,  more  or  less  theatric  in  nature,  and 
without  any  vital  connection  with  each  other  or  with  the 
characters  figuring  in  them.     The  relation  of  plot  to  charac- 
ter is  casual,  not  inevitable ;  the  hero  of  one  play  differs  very 
little  from  that  of  another ;  the  heroines  are  practicaUy  of 
one  type,  and  the  minor  characters  have  still  less  individu- 
ality.    No  psychological  interest  attaches  itself  to  any  one 
personage  in   the  strictly  heroic  play,  since  the  dramatis 
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peraonae  are  not  individuals  but  types.  The  characters, 
moreover,  are  not  made  to  express  themselves,  but  are 
revealed  by  the  words  of  others.^  Almanzor  is  described  as 
the  great  unknown  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granaday  thus  preparing  for  his  entry  later.  This  procedure 
follows  that  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Melantius  .gives 
such  a  description  of  Amintor  in  the  Maid^s  Tragedy ^  and 
later  Lysippus  similarly  describes  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Aspatia.  In  the  opening  of  Aurengzebe  we  have  descrip- 
tions of  the  emperor  and  his  sons,  just  as  in  Philaater  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  Bellario.  This  method  of  charac-  i 
terization  is  equally  common  in  the  heroic  and  the  romantic  | 
drama.  It  is  easier  to  present  some  idea  of  a  character  by 
describing  him  in  the  mouths  of  others  than  to  make  him 
reveal  himself  by  his  own  words  and  deeds.  Both  the 
heroic  and  the  romantic  plays  sacrifice  psychological  interest 
in  character  to  theatric  bustle. 

THE    HERO. 

1.  The  most  important  personage  in  the  heroic  play  is 
naturally  the  hero,  and  he  is  the  same  in  one  play  of 
Dryden's  as  in  any  of  the  others,  with  differences  only  in 
the  intensity  of  the  heroic  qualities.  The  heroes  of  Orrery's 
plays  are  very  like  one  another  and  do  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  Dryden's.  Otway's  Don  Carlos  and  Alcibiades  are 
much  alike,  but  they  are  not  fashioned  on  quite  the  same 
conventional  pattern  as  Dryden's  heroes.  The  hero,  who 
may  be  represented  by  Almanzor,  that  crowning  glory  of 
the  type,  is  a  man  of  royal  or  noble  birth,  as  indeed  are 
all  the  characters,  of  splendid  presence,  of  surpassing  valor 
and    self-confidence.      He    falls    in   love   after    the    play 

^  This  Dryden  approves  of  in  his  criticism  of  Jonson.     See  '  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,'  in  Essays,  i,  87. 
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begins  and  continues  to  love  most  constantly  and  devotedly. 
He  sets  no  limit  to  what  he  can  do.  In  his  own  esti- 
mation Heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath  can  fiirnish 
forth  no  being  capable  of  resisting  him  effectually.  With 
him  on  their  side  no  men  need  fear ;  with  him  against  them, 
no  men  need  hope.     To  Abdalla  Almanzor  says : — 

But  at  my  ease  thy  destiny  I  send 
By  ceasing  from  this  hour  to  be  thy  friend. 
Like  heaven,  I  need  but  only  to  stand  still. 
And  not  concurring  in  thy  life,  I  kill.^ 

So  he  conducts  himself  throughout  the  play,  bringing  victory 
to  whichever  side  he  favors,  till  in  the  battle  with  the 
Spaniards  he  is  deserted  by  his  troops  and  is  about  to  engage 
the  Duke  of  Arcos,  when  their  relationship  of  &ther  and 
son  is  supernaturally  revealed  to  each.  Tlien  he  becomes 
one  with  the  victorious  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  these 
feats  of  valor,  however,  he  is  several  times  overpowered  and 
forced  to  submit  like  any  ordinary  man  to  the  will  of  the 
king.  Moreover,  it  is  not  through  anything  the  hero  does 
that  Boabdelin,  the  great  obstacle  to  his  love,  is  killed ;  that 
fortunate  event  happens  in  the  battle  with  the  Spaniards, 
when  Almanzor  was  fighting  Jor  Boabdelin.  This  contrast 
between  what  the  hero  says  and  what  he  actually  does  is 
brought  out  more  strikingly  in  some  of  the  other  plays. 
Montezuma  in  the  Indian  Queen  is  not  saved  by  his  valor 
from  danger  of  death  but  by  the  sudden  repentance  of  the 
Queen.     Maximin,  a  very  wicked  hero,  had  declared  : — 

Look  to  it,  gods !  for  you  the  aggressors  are, 
Keep  you  your  rain  and  sunshine  in  your  skies, 
And  I'  11  keep  back  my  flame  and  sacrifice. 
Your  trade  of  heaven  shall  soon  be  at  a  stand. 
And  all  your  goods  lie  dead  upon  your  hand.' 

*i  C.  of  O.f  ni:i. 
'  7\fr,  LovCf  V  :  i. 
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No  sooner  has  he  uttered  this  blasphemous  speech  than 
Placidius  stabs  him  to  death.  In  the  same  play  the  good 
hero  and  the  heroine  are  saved  by  the  dagger  of  Placidius 
and  the  entry  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  only  an  accident,  not 
anything  her  lover  could  do,  that  saves  Cydaria  from  death 
in  the  Indian  Emperor.  It  is  not  Aurengzebe  that  saves  his 
beloved  from  the  jealous  Nourmahal,  but  his  hitherto  bitter 
rival,  now  repentant  and  dying.  In  those  plays  which  end 
tragically,  the  contrast  between  the  hero's  boastful  words 
and  his  inability  to  bring  about  a  happy  termination  is  still 
greater.  Such  is  the  case  of  Dryden's  Maximin,  and  of 
Settle's  Cambyses,  who  says : — 

I  taught  the  Egyptian  god  mortality.^ 

and  later  on  learns  mortality  himself.  Durfey's  Moaran 
declares : — 

Why,  what  has  Fat^  to  do  with  me  7 
I  am  controoler  of  my  Destiny  ; 
Let  such  as  fear  to  die  call  chance  unkind  ; 
My  fate  is  as  immortal  as  my  mind : ' 

but  he  is  powerless  to  save  his  beloved. 

It  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  chance  in  any  case 
whether  the  hero  shall  end  in  peace  or  in  death.  The  hero, 
in  fine,  is  a  person  who  says  much,  and  appears  to  do  much, 
but  who,  when  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  happy  issue  is 
analyzed,  does  not  accomplish  much. 

The  love  of  the  hero  is  as  extravagant  as  his  vaunted 
valor.  Its  beginning  is  sudden  and  violent.  It  knows  no 
restraint;  it  also  knows  no  progression.  The  hero  is  as 
mighty  a  lover  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of  the  action. 
He  will  admit  no  obstacles  as  insurmountable  to  the  attainment 
of  his  love,  yet  he  by  no  means  always  overcomes  them. 

*  0amby9eBf  I :  i. 

'  Siege  of  Memphis,  i. 
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Arbaces  proclaims  the  wonders  he  has  done ;  his  greatness 
surpasses  all  about  him ;  his  self-assurance  is  boundless : — 

If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  should' st  utter 
Words  in  my  praise  that  thou  thought' st  impudence 
My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.^ 

Like  Maximiu  he  arrogates  to  himself  divine  power : — 

She  [his  supposed  sister]  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be ; 
If  she  were  ever,  I  create  her  none.' 

His  love  for  his  supposed  sister  is  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing ;  it  is  as  intense  as  any  love  in  the  heroic  play^  and  with 
it  is  the  terrible  consciousness  of  sin.  He  kisses  Panthea 
and  feels  at  once  the  thrill  of  love  which  he  is  powerless  to 
resist.  He  is  as  much  a  victim  to  his  love  as  any  heroic 
hero  to  his  nobler  passion.  He  seeks  expression  for  his 
feelings  in  the  impossible ;  he  would  do  what  he  knows  is 
not  in  human  power  and  so  free  himself  from  the  tynmny 
of  the  moral  law.  Thierry's  attitude  towards  his  beloved  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  heroic  hero.  In  the  anguish  aRer 
his  discovery  that  the  woman  he  should  sacrifice  is  his  wife, 
he  exclaims : — 

Stay !  dares  any 
Presume  to  shed  a  tear  before  me ;  or 
Ascribe  that  worth  unto  themselves,  to  merit, 
To  do  so  for  her  ?    I  have  done  ;  now  on.' 

And  this  is  characteristic  of  his  love  for  his  wife^  and 
equally  characteristic  of  heroic  love. 

The  hero  is  very  pure  and  noble,  but  his  good  qualities  are 
conventional ;  he  is  as  much  a  type  as  the  heroic  hero.  There 
is  no  fine  shading  in  characterization.  He  possesses  no 
individuality  which  marks  him  from  the  heroes  of  the  other 
plays.     His  resemblance  to  the  heroic  hero  is  further  seen 

^KandN,K,i:l  «7Wd,m:i. 

*Tkier.andThM<L,iy:u. 
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in  his  utter  inability  to  bring  about  the  happy  solution.  /  / 
Philaster  and  Arbaces  who  boast  so  fluently  accomplish 
nothiQg.  Id  fact,  they  have  been  called  "lily-livered 
heroes,"  a  title  which  they  deserve  better  perhaps  than  the 
heroic  heroes.  Arbaces  is  ready  to  say  what  he  will  do,  but 
others  solve  his  difficulty ;  Philaster  poses  very  heroically 
but  is  singularly  unheroic  in  his  conduct ;  Thierry  is  a  mere 
tool  ID  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  her  agents.  The  heroic 
play  attempts  to  improve  on  this  lily-livered  type,  and  still 
further  inflates  the  hero's  boastfulness  and  piles  extrava- 
gance upon  extravagance.  The  result  is  that  the  hero  of 
the  later  plays  fights  well,  turns  the  scale  of  battle  with  his 
arm  alone,  makes  a  tremendous  commotion,  and  yet  can  be 
captured,  ignominiously  treated,  and  graoted  the  desire  of 
his  heart  ODly  through  the  ageucy  of  others.  Id  this  respect 
the  heroic  play  is  a  developmcDt  of  the  romaDtic. 

THE   HEROINE. 

2.  CorrespoDdiog  to  the  hero  is  the  heroioe.  Typically 
she  is  emiDCDtly  pure  aud  Doble  just  as  the  hero  is.  There 
is  DO  shadiDg  in  the  picture  the  dramatist  draws  of  her. 
She  loves  ardently  but  never  so  as  to  imperil  her  virtue  or 
even  to  violate  the  strict  laws  of  morality  enjoined  by  the 
heroic  play.  She  stands  for  purity  of  conduct  when  her 
lover  would  sacrifice  all  for  love.  She  upholds  honor ;  he 
thinks  only  of  love.  She  maintains  complete  ascendency 
over  her  lover  so  that  he  is  forced  to  do  as  she  says.  She 
would  never  consent  to  violate  convention,  as  Juliet  does,  in 
order  to  gain  her  love;  nor  will  she  allow  her  lover  to. 
Indeed,  the  heroine  is  as  strictly  a  conventional  type  as 
the  hero. 

The  heroine  of  the  romantic  play  is  likewise  very  good. 
She  has  the  same  supreme  love  for  the  hero,  the  same  con- 
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stancy  in  &ce  of  danger,  as  the  heroine  of  the  heroic  plaj. 
But  she  differs  in  her  attitude  towards  her  lover.  She  is 
not  lord  over  him  as  the  later  heroine  is;  she  does  not 
command  his  conduct  like  Almahide  or  Indamora.  Arethusa, 
Panthea,  and  Ordella  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lovers. 
Their  attitude  is  one  of  virtuous  submission  to  whatever  may 
be  the  passion  of  their  lords.  They  are  as  strictly  conven- 
tional in  their  way  as  the  heroines  of  the  heroic  plays  are. 
Their  conventionality  is  that  of  highly  sentimental  maidens 
or  wives,  not  of  imperious  mistresses.  Except  in  the  most 
general  characteristics  the  heroine  of  the  heroic  play  bears 
but  slight  resemblance  to  the  heroine  of  the  romantic. 

THE   LOVE-LORN   MAIDEN. 

3.  The  character  of  the  love-lorn  maiden  was  fidrly 
popular  in  the  heroic  play.  She  is  the  heroine  proper  of 
the  Maiden  Queen;  in  Tyrannic  Love  she  appears  as  Valeria, 
who  is  in  love  with  the  hero  Porphyrins ;  in  Marriage  d  la 
Mode  she  is  Anuilthea,  &vored  by  the  king  for  his  supposed 
son  Leonidas,  but  soon  resigned  to  the  realization  tliat 
Leonidas  does  not  love  her;  and  in  Aurengzd)e  Melisinda 
supplies  the  type,  since  she  is  deserted  by  her  husband  and 
mourns  for  his  love  throughout  the  play.  Degenerate  off- 
shoots from  this  type  may  possibly  be  the  wicked  wom^ 
who  make  unsuccessful  suit  to  the  lovers.  They  are  present 
in  nearly  every  properly  constructed  heroic  play,  and  they 
are  as  unfortunate  in  their  love-making  and  as  sentimental 
often  in  their  conception  of  love  as  the  love-lorn  maidens 
proper.  The  unfortunate  maid  herself  is  of  a  nobler  type, 
self-sacrificing,  long-suffering,  and  sentimental  to  a  d^ree. 
Her  end  in  Dryden  is  usually  tragic,  as  is  also  the  wicked 
woman's.  The  maiden  queen  gives  up  her  own  love  for  the 
sake  of  the  true  lovers,  when,  too,  she  had  them  both  In  her 
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power,  Valeria  renounces  Porphyrins  to  save  him  from  the 
»rrath  of  her  &ther^  the  emperor.  Amalihea  arranges  a 
neeting  between  the  hero,  whom  she  loves^  and  the  heroine, 
lis  beloved.  Melisinda  endures  all  things  at  the  hands  of 
ler  unfaithful  husband  and  then  sacrifices  herself  on  his 
funeral  pyre.  All  these  are  sentimental  enough.  Valeria, 
he  forlorn  maiden  in  Orrery's  Black  Prince^  is  disguised  as 
i  boy  and  waits  in  attendance  on  or  near  her  former  lover 
:ill  the  action  of  the  play  is  near  its  close,  when  she  is 
x>mpelled  to  reveal  herself;  then  the  unexpected  happens 
ind  she  regains  her  lover. 

This  type  is  more  fiilly  represented  in  the  romantic  play. 
A^patia,^  Urania,'  and  Euphrasia^  love  hopelessly ;  Spaconia,^ 
Panthea,^  and  Arethusa^  suffer  much  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
hey  love,  but  ultimately  marry  them  and  are  happy.  The 
'ormer  type  is  found  in  Dryden's  women;  the  latter  in 
Drrery's  Valeria.  The  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
B  the  development  of  this  type  has  thus  been  indicated : — 
^They  intensely  sentimentalized  the  character.  They  em- 
3hasized  over  and  over  again  the  purity,  the  meekness,  the 
itter  self-abnegation  of  these  maidens.  They  were  made 
»ger  to  serve  when  they  could  not  marry  and  supremely 
levoted  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  .  .  . 
For  pure  sentimentality  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night  is  a  saucy 
K3hool  girl  in  comparison  with  the  watery-eyed  Aspatia. 
The  ^e  had  never  before  been  presented  so  elaborately  and 
;rith  such  exaggeration.  .  .  .  Just  what  charm  this  style  of 
jirl  exercised  on  the  stage  is,  however,  difficult  to  explain, 
lor  is  it  necessary.  All  we  need  to  remember  is  that  they 
lave  little  individuality,  that  they  are  utterly  romantic, 
itterly  removed  from  life,  dependent  for  their  charm  almost 
xntirely  on  the  poetry  with  which  they  are  described ;  and 

*  McmTs  Tragedy.  •  OupidPs  Bevenge, 

'  PhiUuter,  *  King  and  No  King, 
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further,    that   they   form    one   of   the   most   distinguishing 
features  of  the  Beaimiont-Fletcher  romances/'  * 

It  would  be  strange  if  this  type  should  not  persist  along- 
side of  others  into  the  heroic  plays.  The  characters  in 
Dryden  and  Orrery,  to  go  no  fiirther,  are  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  the  same  with  those  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
They  possess  no  qualities  not  in  the  earlier  characters.  The 
main  difference  is  that  they  are  not  invested  in  the  same 
poetic  beauty  as  in  the  earlier  plays.  Tliey  survive  from 
the  romantic  play ;  they  do  not  in  any  way  develop  the  type. 

THE    UNSUCXJESSFUL   RIVAL. 

4.  The  unsuccessful  rival  is  the  male  counterpart  of  the 
lovelorn  maiden.  He  appears  as  Acacis  in  the  Indian  Queens 
as  Orbellan  in  the  Indian  Emperor,  as  Placidius  in  Tyrannic 
Love,  as  Abdelmelech  in  the  Oonqued  of  Granada^  as  Arga- 
leon  in  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  and  as  Arimant  in  Aurengzebe; 
as  Tudor  in  Henry  V,  as  King  John  in  the  Black  Prince, 
and  in  dual  form  as  Mustapha  and  Zanger  in  Mustapha, 
Now,  nearly  all  these  characters  are  extremely  sentimental, 
and  except  Orbellan,  Argaleon,  and  King  John  are  very 
noble  and  self-sacrificing.  Acacis  slays  himself  on  the  mere 
assurance  of  his  beloved's  pity ;  Placidius  takes  a  sure  way 
to  his  own  death  by  slaying  the  king ;  both  know  their  love 
is  hopeless  and  that  life  contains  nothing  to  justify  their 
continued  existence.  Usually  these  characters  do  all  they 
can  to  help  the  hero,  either  in  chivalrous  obedience  to  their 
beloved  or  from  generous  friendship  for  the  accepted  lover. 

This  character  as  developed  hardly  exists  in  the  romantic 
plays.  Pharamond  in  Philaster  is  not  much  of  a  rival  and  is 
not  in  the  least  sentimental.    He  is  like  Argaleon  in  Marriage 

» Thomdike,  p.  122  f. 
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d  la  Mode,  who  is  favored  by  the  king  and  is  most  effect- 
ually put  in  his  place  by  both  hero  and  heroine.  Phara- 
mond  and  Argaleon  are  generously  treated  by  the  hero, 
when  the  wheel  is  come  full  circle  and  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  treat  them  as  he  will.  The  sentimental  rival  is  a 
counterpart  to  the  sentimental  lovelorn  maiden.  Just  as 
Dryden  in  his  version  of  the  Tempest  creates  a  counterpart 
to  Miranda  in  Hippolito,  "  one  that  never  saw  woman,"  and 
gave  Miranda  a  sister  Dorinda,  and  Caliban  a  sister  Sycorax, 
so  in  these  plays  he  and  his  fellows  follow  the  same  principle, 
and  furnish  a  masculine  counterpart  to  the  forlorn  maiden 
who  was  left  over  from  the  romantic  play.  The  extreme 
sentimentality  of  the  character  betrays  its  relation  to  the 
highly  sentimental  Aspatia,  Urania,  Euphrasia,  and  the  rest. 

THE   EVIL   WOMEN. 

5.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  good  women  are  the  evH 
women  of  the  heroic  play.  They  are  always  persons  of 
high  authority,  who  are  capable  of  carrying  out  their  evil 
intentions.  They  fidl  in  love  with  the  hero,  make  proposals 
of  love  to  him,  and  are  rejected.  Henceforth  their  aim  is 
to  destroy  the  heroine,  whom  the  hero  loves.  Their  own 
marriage  relations  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  their  intention  to 
gratify  their  passion  ;  their  husbands  or  paramours  are  usually 
at  the  same  time  making  equally  unsuccessful  love  to 
the  heroine.  The  queens  in  the  Indian  Queen,  Indian  Em- 
peror,  and  Aurengzebe  are  all  very  much  alike ;  they  fiJl 
suddenly  in  love  with  the  hero  and  constitute  a  dangerous 
obstacle  to  his  love.  The  first  two  repent  in  their  dying 
moment ;  the  last  bums  up  in  a  raving  passion.  Lyndaraxa 
in  ihe  (Jompiest  of  Ghranada  differs  somewhat  from  the  queens 
in  that  she  belongs  to  the  subplot  and  is  engaged  in  playing 
off  her  two  lovers  against  each  other  for  the  gratification  of 
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her  ambition.  She  also  manages  to  propose  love  to  Almaniior, 
with  the  usual  result.  Ultimately  she  meets  a  just  death  at 
the  hand  of  her  noble  lover.  The  wicked  women  in  Otway's 
plays  are  of  the  same  kind.  Eboli  plots  against  the  life  d 
Don  Carlos,  when  her  love  is  rejected.  She  is  wounded  to 
death  and  dies  but  not  before  she  has  dragged  the  queen  and 
Don  Carlos  down  to  death.  In  the  same  way  the  queen 
makes  love  to  Alcibiades  and  is  repulsed;  but  she  has 
already  poisoned  the  heroine,  who  dies  in  the  presence  of  the 
hero.  He  stabs  himself  and  the  queen  cheats  the  gallows 
by  suicide.     The  type  does  not  appear  in  Orrery's  plays. 

The  wicked  women  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  type  m 
the  Beaumont-Fletcher  romances.^  They  do  not  play  the 
same  r6le  as  their  counterpart  in  the  heroic  play,  but  in 
poinfe  of  character  they  are  closely  related.  Megra  in 
Philader  is  much  the  same  as  Eboli  in  Don  OarloSy  in  that 
she  is  quite  shameless  in  her  passion  and  utterly  ruthless 
fa  accomplishing  her  revenge.  The  villainy  of  the  queen- 
mothers  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret  and  A  King  and  No  King 
is  directed  against  their  son  and  supposed  son  respectively, 
not  against  any  hero  who  had  rejected  their  love.  In  this, 
however,  they  show  the  same  ruthlessness  and  murderous 
intentions  that  the  queens  in  the  heroic  plays  do.  They 
confess  adultery  with  brazen  faces  and  would  commit  muider 
without  turning  a  hair.  Evadne  differs  from  the  women  of 
the  heroic  play  except  in  her  repentance  and  her  atonement 
and  suicide ;  herein  she  resembles  the  Indian  Queen.  Other- 
wise she  is  without  a  counterpart  in  the  heroic  plays.  The 
situation,  so  popular  in  the  heroic  play>  in  which  the  wicked 
queen  makes  unsuccessAil  suit  to  the  hero  is  not  paralleled 
in  the  Beaumont-Fletcher  plays.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Double  Marriagej  where  Martia  proposes 

'  Thomdike,  p.  123. 
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marriage  to  the  hero,  is  accepted^  and  is  actually  married. 
Then  he  repents  of  his  deed  and  deserts  her.  From  that 
follows  the  tragedy  of  the  play,  the  deaths  of  the  hero  and 
his  first  wife,  and  the  murder  of  his  second.  In  all  these 
cases  the  women  are  painted  consistently  black ;  their  charac- 
ters in  both  heroic  and  romantic  plays  are  redeemed  by 
nothing,  unless  an  occasional  deathbed  repentance  be  counted 
as  redemption. 

THE   WICKED   MEN. 

6.  Corresponding  to  the  wicked  queen  is  the  wicked 
king.  He  appears  as  the  paramour  Traxalla  in  the  Indian 
Queen,  as  Montezuma  in  the  Indian  JEhnperor,  as  Maximin 
in  Tyrannic  Love,  as  Polydamas  in  Marriage  d  la  Mode, 
in  a  weak  form  as  Boabdelin  in  the  Conquest  of  Granada, 
and  as  the  Emperor  and  Morat  in  Aurengzebe.  These  persons 
make  unsuccessful  love  to  the  heroine — Boabdelin  >vins  the 
hand  but  not  the  heart  of  Almahide — and  seek  to  destroy 
whatever  obstacle  is  in  the  way  of  their  love.  Similar 
characters  are  in  Otway's  and  some  of  Orrery's  plays. 

In  the  romantic  plays  there  are  certain  resemblances  to 
these  characters.  The  king* in  the  Maid^s  Tragedy,  Martins 
in  the  Triumph  of  Honour,  suggest  the  more  conventionalized 
villain  of  the  later  plays.  The  type  was,  however,  not 
formed  in  the  romantic  play.  It  may  be  regarded  as  another 
counterpart  of  a  well-established  type  in  the  romantic  play, 
in  this  case  that  of  the  wicked  women.  The  balance  of 
characters  is  a  mark  of  the  heroic  play  and  stands,  of  course, 
for  extreme  artificiality  as  against  the  freer  treatment  of  the 
romantic. 

III.   LOVE  AND  HONOR 

The  situation  developed  in  the  Conquest  of  Cranada  is  the 
occasion  of  a  conflict  between  the  hero,  who  stands  primarily 
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for  love,  and  ihe  heroine,  who  is  true  to  honor.  This  con- 
flict shows  itself  in  their  conduct  as  well  as  in  their  firequent 
"disputes."  The  same  situation  confronts  the  queen  and 
her  lover  in  Tip^annic  Love  as  well  as  the  lovers  in  the 
Indian  Emperor,  Marriage  d  la  Mode,  and  Aurengzebe.  In 
all  these  cases  the  heroine  r^ards  herself  as  bound  by  moral 
ties  to  the  persons  opposing  the  hero.  Almahide  is  betrothed 
and  later  married  to  Boabdelin;  Berenice  is  the  wife  of 
Maximin;  Cydaria  and  Palmyra  are  the  daughters  respec- 
tively of  Montezuma  and  Polydamas,  and  therefore  differ  in 
point  of  view  from  their  lovers,  and  Indamora  cannot  over- 
look Aurengzebe's  duty  as  a  son.  In  Henry  V  Tudor  has 
to  decide  between  his  friendship  for  his  king  and  his  love 
for  Katherine,  whom  the  king  also  loves.  King  John  has 
the  same  problem  in  the  Black  Prince.  In  Tryphon  there  are 
three  pairs  of  lovers  and  the  man  in  each  pair  has  to  decide 
between  his  love  and  some  pressing  emotion  or  duty.  The 
situation  in  Don  Carlos  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Ckmqu^  oj 
Oranaday  except  that  the  end  is  tragic.  The  "  dispute " 
concerning  the  respective  demands  of  love  and  honor  is  veiy 
artificial  and  stilted  and  is  made  even  more^  so  by  the 
stychomythic  form  in  which  it  is  frequently  put.  It  retards 
the  action,  often  when  action  is  most  demanded.  This 
"amatory  battledore  and  shuttlecock,"  as  Saintsbury  calls 
it,  will  break  in  upon  the  progress  of  the  plot,  which 
cannot  move  till  the  lovers  have  settled  their  dispute  to  their 
satisfaction.  In  few  of  these  plays  does  the  conflict  ever 
resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  choice  between  love  and  honor. 
A  convenient  death  in  Dryden's  plays  resolves  the  question 
of  honor,  or  the  force  of  circumstances  removes  responsi- 
bility ;  a  compromise  puts  the  troubled  rival  of  Orrery's 
plays  at  his  ease ;  and  death  swallows  up  love  and  honor  in 
Otway's.  One  feels  that  all  such  disputing  is  the  vainest  of 
dead  literary  fashions. 
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This  problem  plays  no  such  part  in  the  romances,  though 
it  appears  in  several  of  them.  In  A  King  and  No  King  it 
is  the  problem  of  the  play  in  that  the  king  must  choose 
between  loving  his  sister  and  preserving  his  honor  and  hers. 
A  fortunate  discovery  saves  him  from  making  a  decision. 
In  the  Triumph  of  Honour  the  wife  remains  constant  in 
honor,  while  the  husband  wavers  between  honor  as  repre- 
sented by  his  wife^s  chastity,  and  honor  as  represented  by 
her  obligation  to  fulfil  a  thoughtless  vow.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  is  that  of  Ordella  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret;  she 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  her  husband's  honor  as 
involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  while  he  refuses  to  do 
violence  to  his  love  by  fulfilling  his  vow.  This  is  not  the 
conventional  conflict  between  love  and  honor,  but  it  is  plainly 
allied  to  it.  This  matter  of  love  and  honor  had  not  become 
crystallized  into  a  convention  in  the  romantic  plays.  The 
conflict  was  only  slight,  incidental,  not  by  any  means  a 
recognized  dramatic  situation.  Hotspur  felt  the  fiuscination 
of  honor,  but  never  saw  in  it  a  foe  to  love.  The  discreet 
Falstaff  made  fun  of  it.  Indeed  there  was  a  tendency  to 
make  fun  of  this  extravagant  honor.  Nicodemus  in  the 
Triumph  of  Honour  says  : — 

Honour  pricks  ; — 
And|  sutler,  now  I  come  with  tliwacks  and  tliwicks.^ 

This  disresp^fiil  treatment  of  honor  persisted  into  the  heroic 
play  and  voices  the  hero's  opposition  to  the  enemy  of  love. 
Aurengzebe  says : — 

Honour  which  only  does  the  name  adyance 
Is  the  mere  raving  madness  of  romance.' 

It  is  not  till  we  reach  the  heroic  play  that  we  find  a 
recognized  opposition  of  love  to  honor,  and  then  love  is 
given  the  preference.     The  dispute,  too,  is  a  later  develop- 

»Sci. 

*  AwrengzAe,  ii :  i    See  also  Chase  :  The  English  Heroic  Play,  pp.  124  f. 
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breast,"  his  hair  grows  stiff,  his  eyeballs  roll.  Her  prophecy 
is  equally  terrifying.  The  speeches  of  some  of  the  super- 
natural beings  are  in  lyric  measure  in  keeping  with  the 
characters  of  the  speakers,  and  thus  suggestive  of  the  masque. 

In  Tyrannic  Love  (iv,  i)  the  masque  effect  is  more  de- 
veloped. The  scene  is  an  Indian  cave.  Nigrinus,  the 
conjuror,  enters  "  with  two  drawn  swords,  held  upward  in 
his  hands/'  and  summons  the  spirits  Nakar  and  Damilcar, 
who  carry  on  a  lyric  dialogue  when  descending  in  clouds ; 
when  the  clouds  part,  Nakar  flies  up  and  Damilcar  down. 
The  latter  gives  riddling  responses  to  the  questions  put  to 
him,  and  then  stamps,  whereupon  St.  Catharine  is  revealed  to 
them  and  "  a  scene  of  a  Paradise  is  discovered,''  while  the 
spirit  sings.  "At  the  end  of  the  song  a  Dance  of  Spirits. 
Ailer  which  Amariel,  the  guardian  angel  of  S.  Catharine, 
descends  to  soft  music,  with  a  flaming  sword.  The  spirits 
crawl  off  the  stage  amazedly,  and  Damilcar  runs  to  a  com^ 
of  it."  Damilcar  cringes  while  Amariel  denounces  him. 
The  verse  in  which  the  spirits  speak  is  in  lyric  measure  in 
keeping  with  their  supernatural  character. 

Somewhat  allied  to  these  scenes  are  the  torture  scenes 
in  the  Indian  Queen  (v,  i),  the  Indian  Emperor  (v,  ii),  and 
Aleibimles  (v),  the  spectacle  of  the  torture  wheel  destroyed 
by  the  angel  in  Tyrannic  Love  (v,  i),  the  grand  display  of 
the  fight  for  the  honor  of  Almahide  between  her  champions 
and  her  traducers  in  ii  Conquest  of  Granada  (v,  ii).  Ghost 
,  scenes  are  no  more  the  property  of  the  heroic  play  than  of 
other  classes  of  serious  plays.  All  these  stage  effects  are  for 
the  most  part  not  essential  to  the  action,  though  they  are  not 
detached  from  the  action.  Their  purpose  is  primarily  to 
interest  by  an  appeal  to  easily  awakened  emotions,  such  as  a 
fondness  for  lyric  dialogue  and  song,  for  the  spectacle  of 
supernatural  beings  appearing  and  disappearing,  for  the  sight 
of  men  writhing  in  torture,  for  the  splendor  of  a  tourney  at 
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arms,  and  the  like.  Primarily  these  things  interest  the 
spectator,  secondarily  they  bear  some  relation,  more  or  less 
intimate,  to  the  development  of  the  action.  They  are  artifi- 
cial expedients  to  enhance  interest  in  the  heroic  play. 

Now  the  idea  of  these  devices  was  not  new  to  the  heroic 
dramatists.  The  masque  was  a  fiivorite  form  of  dramatic 
entertainment  in  the  years  1608-1611,  and,  says  Thomdike, 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  turned 
to  them  for  stage  pageantry  ....  In  the  Four  PlaySj  the 
various  deities  that  descend  and  ascend,  the  numerous  pro- 
cessions, and  the  curious  machinery  where  ^  the  mist  ariseth 
and  the  rocks  remove,'  are  all  like  similar  performances  in 
the  court  masques.''  ^  Likewise  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  eighteen  in  all,  the 
masque  appears  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  masque  in 
the  Humorous  Lieutenant  (iv,  iii)  is  exactly  of  the  kind  we 
find  in  Dryden's  plays ;  other  plays  have  masque-like  scenes 
of  similar  nature.  The  Maid's  Tragedy  has  a  complete 
masque  of  more  pretensions  than  anything  in  Dryden.  It  is»' 
evident  that  these  scenes  as  they  appear  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  and  Shakspere's  romantic  plays  may  readily  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  corresponding  scenes  in  the  heroic 
plays.  There  are  gods  and  supernatural  beings  ascending 
and  descending,  incantations  and  prophecies  of  the  fixture, 
dances  by  goddesses,  nymphs,  shepherds,  and  the  like,  songs, 
and  fine  spectacular  efibcts.  The  lyric  measure  of  the  verse 
and  the  musical  e£Pects  link  these  scenes  with  the  masque  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  corresponding  scenes  in  the  heroic  plays 
on  the  other.  The  torture  scenes,  the  tourney,  and  the  dance  ' 
are  an  outcome  in  the  more  artificial  drama  of  the  desire  for  ^ 
effects  that  appeal  for  instant  approval,  and  are  not  the 
direct  development  of  situations  in  the  romantic  plays.  ' 

James  W.  Tuppeb. 

*  Qp.  cif.,  p.  131. 


XIX.— DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  BRITISH  HIS- 
TORY ATTRIBUTED  TO  NENNIUS.* 

This  treatise,  which  contains  the  earliest  notice  of  Arthnr, 
deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  literature  as  foundation  of 
Geofirey  of  Monmouth's  Historia  Regum  Britanniae. 

The  work  begins  with  brief  chronological  and  geographi- 
cal chapters,  proceeds  with  accounts  of  British  origins, 
mentions  of  Roman  imperial  time,  recital  of  Saxon  advent 
in  the  form  of  a  biography  of  Wortigem  (the  core  of  the 
dociunent),  and  allusions  to  British  struggles  against  Kentish 
and  Northumbrian  kings ;  it  exhibits,  therefore,  a  measure  of 
sequence  which  partly  justifies  its  title  of  Hidoria  Britomm.^ 

Respecting  the  date  of  composition  opinions  have  been 
various.  Until  lately,  scholars  set  the  time  either  in  the 
ninth  century,^  according  to  statements  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment, or  in  the  eleventh  century,*  if  these  statements  were 
regarded  as  irrelevant  or  forged.  Recent  writers  have  been 
more  liberal  in  concession  of  antiquity.  Zimmer  thought  the 
treatise  to  have  been  compiled  by  Nennius  in  796.  Duchesne, 
Mommsen,  and  Thumeysen  accept  ^  the  part  assigned  to 
Nennius,  whom  however  they  regard  only  as  editor  of  pre- 

*  T.  Mommsen,  Historia  BrUonum  cum  additamerUia  Nennii,  Monomenta 
Germanise  Historica,  auct.  antiquis.,  xm,  Berlin,  1894. — L.  Duchesne, 
Nennius  retractatus,  in  Meinte  Geltiquej  XV,  1894,  174-197  (oontains  text  of 
MS.  of  Chartres). — Recent  literature:  G.  Heeger,  Ober  die  Trojanermge 
der  Britten^  Munich,  1886 ;  H.  Zimmer,  Nennius  vindicaius,  Vber  entMe- 
hung^  geschichte  und  quellen  der  Historia  BriUmumj  Berlin,  1893 ;  R.  Thur- 
neysen,  Nennius  vindicatuSy  in  ZeUschriflfur  Deutsche  PhUologie,  xxvm,  1895, 
80-113. 

'In  the  Middle  Ages  this  name,  or  Historia  Britannieoy  was  often  be- 
stowed on  the  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

'So  SchoU,  La  Borderie,  G.  Paris  (see  Heeger,  op,  dLy  p.  19f. ). 

*  Wright,  Heeger. 
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existing  material.  Mommsen  supposes  the  work  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  To  my 
own  mind^  the  evidence  for  so  early  a  period  is  inadequate ; 
concerning  the  period  and  character  of  the  compilation  I 
desire  to  submit  observations,  which  of  necessity  must  take 
the  form  of  a  commentary ;  it  will  be  understood  that  these 
are  oflFered  under  the  reserves  proper  to  an  obscure  and  com- 
plicated subject,  in  which  an  investigator  can  hardly  hope 
entirely  to  escape  error. 

The  Mss.  may  be  divided  into  five  groups :  (1)  the  frag- 
mentary and  recently  discovered  codex  of  Chartres  (ninth  or 
tenth  century,  according  to  Mommsen),  ascribed  to  a  certain 
son  of  Urbacen ;  (2)  what  may  be  called  the  accepted  text, 
represented  by  that  codex  of  the  Harleian  library  (eleventh 
or  twelfth  century),  anonymous,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
critical  edition ;  (3)  M8S.  offering  a  text  in  general  accordant 
with  the  preceding,  but  referring  the  authorship  to  Oildas ; 
(4)  a  text  formed  by  a  combination  of  that  of  Chartres  with 
the  Oildas  type,  professing  to  have  been  prepared  by  Marcus 
a  hermit,  and  represented  by  a  codex  of  the  Vatican  library 
(eleventh  century) ;  (5)  mss.  in  the  main  answering  to  the 
third  class,  but  adding  a  preface  of  Nennius,  as  well  as 
certain  other  increments;  with  these  is  affiliated  an  Irish 
translation  of  the  late  eleventh  century  (a  fragment  in  Lebor 
na  h-Vidri  of  U06). 

The  codex  of  Chartres  stands  by  itself,  in  sharp  contrast 
with  all  other  texts.  The  fragment  breaks  off  in  the  account 
of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  in  this  section  does  not  materially 
differ ;  but  the  prefixed  chapters,  which  in  the  accepted  text 
form  a  connected  story,  are  few  and  isolated.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  type  is  independent  of  Harleian ;  the 
only  doubt  must  be,  whether  (after  making  allowance  for  a 
bad  copy)  Chartres  gives  us  that  same  older  text,  which  in 
Harleian  is  expanded  and  rearranged,  or  whether  the  two 
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have  a  common  source  in  an  earlier  original,  which  the 
former  has  mutilated  and  abstracted,  the  latter  enlarged 
and  recombined.^  In  the  title  of  Chartres,  the  treatise  is 
described  as  consisting  of  extracts  from  a  life  of  Saint 
Germanus,  accompanied  with  an  account  of  British  origins.' 
From  the  absence  of  mention,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Arthuriana  and  other  documents  appended  to  the  story  of 
Wortigem  were  not  included. 

In  the  twelfth  century  we  find  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  treating  the  document  as  authori- 
tative. A  little  earlier,  but  only  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  may  be  dated  Hugo  of  Flavigny  and  Chronicon 
Vedastinum,  cited  by  Mommsen. 

Earlier  alleged  notices  seem  to  me  unproved.  (1)  A  MS. 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  in  Cambridge,  ascribed  to  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  a  concordant  date  of  the  Saxon 
advent ;  the  passage  answers  to  the  text  of  Chartres  and  not 
to  that  of  Harleian  ;  the  agreement  may  depend  on  the  use 
of  common  literary  material.^  (2)  Cormac  MacCuilenain 
(ninth  century) ;  that  this  Irish  writer  used  the  Historia  is 
merely  an  unfounded  guess.*  (3)  Heiric  of  Auxerre  (about 
880)  has  a  parallel  chapter,  but  according  to  the  view  taken 

^  The  latter  view  is  that  of  Mommsen  ( who  prints  Chartres  only  as  voritM 
hUwmes), 

'According  to  Mommsen  the  title  runs :  ''  Incipiunt  Exberta  fa  Urbaoen 
de  libro  sancti  Germani  inyenta  et  origine  et  genealogia  Britonum."  ISt 
for  fiif  L  CffiliL  Exberta  is  supposed  bj  ThumeTsen  an  error  for  excerpta^ 
since  the  Nennius  preface  uses  this  word  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  preface  did 
not  knew  a  text  answering  to  Chartres,  hence  is  not  an  authority. 

*  Mommsen,  p.  132 ;  see  below,  p.  640,  note  4. 

^  In  his  History  of  Ireland,  Keating  cites  from  the  lost  Psalter  of  Gashel 
statements  concerning  Partholon,  etc,  evidently  founded  on  the  Historia; 
the  PiBalter  he  cites  as  a  work  of  the  holy  Cormac,  son  of  Cuileannan  (1, 
6^  The  Psalter  is  referred  to  the  early  eleventh  century  ;  Keating  oould 
have  had  no  reason  for  his  ascription,  save  his  fancy  that  Cormac,  as  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Cashel,  must  needs  have  been  engaged  in  the  compositioD. 
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below,  did  not  know  the  Historia.^  (4)  Beda :  because  of 
agreement  in  a  single  date  (of  Harleian  and  not  Chartres) 
Mommsen  supposes  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  compi- 
lation ;  the  concordance  can  equally  well  be  interpreted  in 
the  reverse  direction ';  I  shall  give  reasons  for  believing  that 
Beda,  used  at  first  or  second  hand,  supplied  suggestions  to 
the  various  writers  of  the  Historia. 

Indications  of  time  contained  in  the  treatise  itself  are 
numerous,  but  so  divergent  that  no  two  agree.  This  variety 
has  usually  been  explained  as  a  result  of  successive  editions, 
in  which  each  editor  introduced  his  own  date.  However,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  any  of  the  notices  were  intended 
to  give  dates  of  composition.  A  large  allowance  must  be 
made  for  scribal  error,  misconception,  and  absolute  forgery. 
Among  chronological  mentions  which  may  be  taken  as 
determinations  of  authorship  none  are  included  in  the  older 
text  of  Chartres. 

Remarks  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  successive 
sections,  beginning  with  the  preface. 

Apologia  of  Nennivs. — ^The  author,  who  names  himself  as 
Nennius,  a  disciple  of  Elvodugus,  explains  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  worth  while  to  present  extracts  containing 
information  which  the  stupid  and  ignorant  doctors  of  Britain 
have  overlooked.  Accordingly,  he  has  made  a  compilation 
from  Roman  annals  and  ecclesiastical  chronicles,  that  is  to 
say  from  Hieronymus,  Eusebius,  Isidorus,  and  Prosper,  from 
annals  of  Scots  and  Saxons,  and  from  the  books  and  tradi- 
tions  of  his  own  country ;  he  apologizes  for  the  defects  of 
his  literary  style. 

Elbodugus  or  Elbodg  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Annalea 
Camiride  as  having  changed  the  date  of  Easter  in  768,  and 
as  dying  in  809. 

>  P.  663,  below.  *P.  638,  below. 
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In  documents  of  this  type^  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  an 
unpre&ced  work  provided  with  a  fictitious  prologue ;  while 
it  is  entirely  in  the  usual  course  that  an  anonymous  book 
should  be  attributed  to  some  scholar  of  local  celebrity  (as  m 
this  case  also  to  Gildas).  The  preface  has  evidently  been 
prepared  by  some  one  who  had  before  him  the  completed 
text  of  the  treatise.  It  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
marginal  gloss  contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century ;  * 
under  ordinary  conditions^  the  chapter  would  unhesitatingly 
be  set  aside  as  a  forgery. 

Zimmer,  however,  ofiered  an  ingenious  defence,  based  on 
the  character  of  the  Irish  version.  To  all  appearance,  this 
was  made  from  a  codex  of  the  fifth  class;  Zimmer  held 
that  the  rendering  shows  certain  superiorities,  which  prove 
that  the  translator  could  not  have  been  limited  to  such  a 
text,  but  must  have  had  in  his  possession  a  Latin  copy  of 
a  form  better  than  any  existing  MS.,  so  that  the  translation 
has  claims  to  consideration  parallel  with  any  Latin  copy. 
This  doctrine  involves  the  genuineness  of  the  pre&ce,  its 
subsequent  omission  from  the  MSS.,  and  eventual  restoration 
through  the  margin.^  In  order  to  establish  so  improbable  a 
relation,  the  advantages  of  the  Irish  rendering  ought  to  be 
very  apparent.  A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the  exces- 
sively free  procedure  of  the  Irishman,  who  abbreviated, 
transposed,  added,  and  glossed  according  to  his  pleasure.^ 

^According  to  Mommsen,  Mas.  D  and  C,  in  which  the  preface  is  marginal, 
are  so  alike  as  to  foim  but  one  testimony,  while  those  mbb.  in  which  the 
preface  has  crept  into  the  text  are  no  more  than  copies  of  these. 

^The  question  is  complicated  by  additions  contained  in  the  Nennius 
texts,  also  in  the  first  instance  marginal  glosses,  by  a  writer  who  calls  him- 
self the  pupil  of  one  Beulan.  This  glossator,  it  would  appear,  pretends 
personally  to  have  known  Elvodugus ;  see  below,  p.  667,  note  1 ;  Thur- 
neysen,  pp.  63,  97. 

'The  extent  of  the  translator's  freedom  is  well  set  forth  by  Heeger,  in  a 
review  of  S^mer's  work ;  GbUingische  OelehrU  Anzeigen,  May,  1894^  pp. 
399  ff. 
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However,  so  far  are  the  merits  of  the  translation  from  being 
obvious,  that  the  instances  of  allied  advantage  are  both  few 
and  insignificant ;  a  rearrangement  in  the  interest  of  lucidity 
is  entirely  in  the  writer's  style ;  apart  from  this,  there  is  no 
single  case  in  which  readers  of  the  version  will  not  be  likely 
to  prefer  the  Latin  text.*  ^g^^^}  the  discovery  of  the  text 
of  Chartres,  not  used  by  Zimmer,  shows  that  Nennius  at 
most  could  have  been  only  an  editor,  and  that  if  he  did 
profess  to  be  responsible  for  the  work,  he  deceived  his 
readers.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  disturb  the  shade  of  Nennius,  which 
might  rather  be  allowed  to  repose  peacefully  in  that  limbo 
provided  for  ghosts  of  fictitious  personages. 

From  this  point  I  follow  the  divisions  of  the  accepted 
text,  with  comparison  of  Chartres. 

I.  Six  Ages  of  the  World,  cc.  1-6. — These  are  noted,  and 
their  duration  estimated.  The  matter  will  hereafter  receive 
consideration. 

II.  Geography^  c.  7. — The  island  of  Britain  is  said  to 
have  received  its  name  from  a  Koman  consul  Brutus.^ 
Mention  is  made  of  its  dimensions,  rivers,  subordinate  isles, 
and  twenty-eight  cities.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  four 
nations,  Scots,  Picts,  Saxons,  and  Britons. 

In  the  year  138,  b.  c,  D.  Junius  Brutus,  sumamed  Callaicus, 
while  campaigning  in  Further  Spain,  came  in  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  saw  the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  This  event  was 
thought  of  sufficient   importance  to  be  mentioned   in  the 

^  The  only  cases  sufficiently  salient  to  allow  examination  are  passages 
associated  with  the  names  of  Damhoctor  (p.  636,  note  1,  below),  and 
Equitias  (p.  640,  below).  The  translator,  or  the  Latin  text  he  used,  may 
have  made  a  correction  or  two  from  the  Vatican  text :  see  Thumeysen,  p.  S2. 

'  **  Britannia  insula  a  quodam  Bruto  oonsule  Bonuino  dicta/' 
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chronology  of  Hieronymus ;  the  writer  in  the  Histaria,  or  a 
predecessor,  thought  that  since  Brutus  got  so  far,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had  also  crossed  the  sea,  and 
had  given  his  name  to  Britain. 

The  twenty-eight  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  present  tense, 
as  if  still  extant.  Beda,  in  his  geographical  chapter,  gives  a 
similar  notice,  but  describes  them  as  things  of  the  past 
The  source  of  both  writers  is  the  De  Excidio  Britanrdae, 
attributed  to  Gildas,  where  the  language  is  ambiguous,  and 
can  be  taken  as  either  past  or  present ;  but  that  the  cities 
were  not  existing  at  the  time  is  shown  by  another  sentence ; 
in  speaking  of  traffic  on  the  Thames  and  Severn,  De  Excidio 
states  that  it  had  once  been  great.  The  word  olim  is  taken 
up  into  the  Historia ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  author 
of  the  latter  used  the  present  tense,  not  as  having  any  rela- 
tion to  his  own  date,  but  because  he  understood  that  the 
language  of  his  source  bore  that  signification.  This  makes 
a  first  example  of  a  practice  which  will  appear  to  be  frequent; 
the  tense  may  be  called  an  antiquarian  present.^ 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  establishment  of  four 
nations,  including  Picts ;  the  mention  may  be  borrowed  from 
Beda.* 


(2)  Roman  and  Trojan  origins. — These  are  obtained  in 
four  different  ways.  The  obscurity  may  be  in  some  measure 
elucidated  by  preliminary  remarks. 

^i>e  ExcidiOf  c  3:  ''Britannia  insula  ....  bis  denis  bisque  quatemis 
civitatibus  ac  nonnullis  castellis  ....  decorata.''  Beda,  1,  1 :  ''  Erat  et 
civitatibus  quondam  xz  et  viii  nobilissimis  insignita,  praeter  casteUa 
innumera  ....''  Hvstoriay  c  7:  ''in  ea  sunt  viginti  octo  civitates  et 
innumerabilia  promontoria  cum  innumeris  castellis  .  .  .  .  et  in  ea  habitant 
quattuor  gentes,  Scotti,  Picti,  Saxones,  atque  Brittones."  Obsexre  the 
word  innumarisy  apparently  a  reminiscence  of  Beda. 

^HisL  eccles,,  m,  6. 
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Before  the  first  of  these  notices  was  prepared^  the  HifAoriaj 
in  its  process  of  gradual  accretion,  seems  first  to  have  added 
the  geographical  chapter.  The  initial  words  of  this  section 
derive  the  name  of  Britain  from  a  Roman  consul;  if  a 
Brutus  were  name-giver  of  the  land,  it  would  be  natural  to 
make  him  also  an  eponym  of  the  folk ;  but  for  such  service 
the  consul  of  B.  c.  138  was  too  recent;  a  glossator,  accord- 
ingly, posited  a  Brutus  sufficiently  remote  to  answer  for 
fore-father.  In  this  essay,  as  usual,  he  turned  to  the  ever- 
ready  hand-book,  the  chronology  of  Jerome-Eusebius. 

On  the  basis  of  hints  furnished  by  Virgil,  Jerome  was 
able  to  assign  dates  to  early  Latin  kings.  The  first  was  of 
course  Aeneas,  the  second  his  son  Ascanius,  the  third  his 
later  son,  Silvius  sumamed  Postumus,  who  is  credited  with 
a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  who  became  the  ancestor 
of  Latin  sovereigns,  all  surnamed  Silvii.  If  Britons  came 
from  a  Koman  house,  through  Rhea  Silvia  they  must  be 
descended  from  fiilvius  Postumus,  and  through  Aeneas 
from  Trojans.  The  first  legend-maker  went  no  further, 
carried  back  the  eponym  only  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  did  not  find  his  invention  adequate  to  the  construction 
of  a  migration  legend. 

Jerome  supplied  a  second  entry  calculated  to  produce 
imitation.  In  a  spirit  of  delicate  flattery,  Virgil  made  the 
Julii  descend  from  lulus  (Ilus,  eponym  of  Ilium),  son  of 
Aeneas,  also  called  Ascanius.  The  latter,  as  forefather 
of  Julii,  must,  thought  commentators,  have  had  a  son  named 
JuUus ;  and  to  such  a  JuUus  Jerome  gave  a  birth-date  of 
870  years  afler  Abraham.^  If  the  Roman  imperial  house 
was  honored  by  a  descent  from  Aeneas,  the  eponym  of 
Britons  deserved  a  like  distinction ;  it  was  only  necessary  to 

1  ^^Ascanins  Julium  procreavit  a  quo  familia  Juliorum  orta,  et  propter 
aetatem  parvoli,  quia  necdum  regendis  civibug  idoneug  erat,  Silvium  Pos- 
tumum  fratrem  suum  regni  reliquit  haeredem.'' 
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treat  the  original  Brutus  as  Jerome  had  treated  Julius ;  and 
this  later  glossators  proceeded  to  effect 

(a)  BrviuSj  son  of  Rhea  Sihia,  c.  11,  Chartres. — ^Britons 
descend  from  Romans  and  Greeks.  They  are  Romans,  as 
derived  from  a  Roman  family  to  which  belonged  Brutus  the 
consul  who  occupied  Britain,  and  which  was  founded  by  an 
elder  Brutus,  son  of  Rhea  Silvia,  and  third  brother  to 
Romulus  and  Remus ;  Britons,  accordingly,  come  from  the 
stock  of  Silvius,  son  of  Aeneas,  and  their  kings,  like  the 
Roman,  are  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  Silvii ;  through  Aeneas, 
they  go  back  to  Dardanus  the  Trojan.  The  latter,  however, 
was  himself  a  Greek  emigrS;  hence  Britons  are  also  Greeks.* 

Vatican. — The  passage  is  amended  by  omitting  the  name 
of  Brutus,  son  of  Rhea;  Britons  are  said  to  come  from 
Silvius  Postumus,  but  we  are  not  told  in  what  manner. 

Ancient  writers,  also  desirous  to  annex  the  Trojan  glory, 
had  insisted  that  Dardanus  originally  came  from  their  own 
country ;  Servius  made  him  an  Italian,  Isidorus,  whom  the 
Histo7na  follows,  a  Greek.* 

Here  we  perceive  the  antiquarian  manner  of  expression ; 

^The  passage  in  Chartres  is  full  of  scribal  errors:  ''De  Bomania  et 
Grecis  trahunt  ethimologiam,  id  est  de  matre  Labina  filia  Latini  regis 
Italie  et  patre  Siluianiae  (read  Siluii  fill!  Eneae),  filii  Enachi,  filii  Dardanif 
filii  Dardanus,  filii  Satumi.  Bex  Gothorum  (read  Grecorum  ;  so  Vatican) 
perrexit  ad  partem  Asiae,  et  Trous  filius  Dardani  edificauit  urbem  Troie. 
...  Et  de  stripe  (i.  e,,  stirpe)  SiUuii  filii  Eneae  ex  Labina  orii  sont 
Bemus  et  Bomulus  et  Brutus,  tres  filii  regine  sanctimonialis  pro  /  /  /  mi  (?) 
Beae,  qui  fecerunt  Bomam.  Brutus  consul  fuit  in  Boma  epiromaniu 
quando  expugnavit  EUspaniam  et  detraxit  in  seruitutem  Borne,  et  ^postea 
tenuit  Britanniam  insulam  quam  habitant  Britones  filius  illi  olli  Siluio 
Posthumo.  .  .  .'' 

Vatican  alters  the  word  epiromanus  to  imperii  Romanif  but  has  epiromamu 
in  c.  3 ;  a  proof,  I  think,  of  what  is  otherwise  sufficiently  clear,  that  the 
editor  had  before  him  a  text  like  that  of  Chartres,  which  he  in  some 
measure  recast 

»Etym.,  IX,  2,  67. 
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Britons  are  said  to  inhabit  the  whole  island,  Saxon  time 
being  passed  over, 

(b)  Brito,  brother  of  PosturmiSy  c.  11.  Chartres. — At  the 
period  when  Eli  was  priest  in  Israel,  and  the  ark  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  Brito  reigned  in  Britain,  and  his 
brother  Postumus  over  Latins. 

Harleian, — The  words  are  retained,  but  receive  a  preface. 
Reigns  of  Latin  kings  are  given ;  Silvius  is  assigned  twelve 
years,  and  his  son  Postumus  thirty-nine  years. 

The  writer  in  Chartres  probably  intended  to  make  the 
eponymic  Brutus  (instead  of  a  third  brother  to  Romulus  and 
Remus)  a  third  brother  to  Ascanius  and  Silvius  Posthumus. 
This  the  recaster  did  not  understand  or  approve ;  he  there- 
fore, by  dividing  the  personality  of  the  latter,  created  a  new 
king  Postumus,  to  whom  he  gave  a  term  of  years  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  Jerome  for  the  third  Latin  king.  His 
spelling  Brito  shows  that  his  copy  of  the  Historia  already 
contained  the  Prankish  Chronicle. 

(c)  BrutuSj  son  of  Hisicion  and  grandson  of  Rhea  Silma, 
c.  18.  Chartres,  Harleian. — Prankish  and  Roman  explana- 
tions are  concorded,  by  making  the  Alanus  of  the  Prankish 
Table  a  son  of  Rhea  Silvia.    A  pedigree  is  carried  to  Japhet. 

(d)  BrviuSj  son  of  Silvius  Postumus^  c.  10.  Harleian. — 
Silvius,  sou  of  Aeneas,  has  a  son  who,  according  to  prophecy, 
is  destined  to  destroy  father  and  mother,  and  incur  universal 
odium.  The  prediction  is  fulfilled  ;  this  son,  named  Brutus, 
is  obliged  to  go  into  exile,  and  flies  to  isles  of  the  Tyrrhene 
(?*.  e.y  Mediterranean)  Sea,  whence  he  is  expelled  by  Greeks 
willing  to  avenge  the  death  of  Tumus  at  the  hands  of  Aeneas, 
his  grandfather.  He  resorts  to  Gaul,  where  in  memory  of 
Tumus  he  founds  the  city  of  Tours,  and  finally  arrives  in 
Britain,  which  land  is  still  peopled  by  his  descendants. 
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Vatican. — The  chapter  is  freely  edited.  Brutus  is  made  a 
son  of  Ascanius ;  the  prediction  affirms  that  he  will  become 
a  general  favorite. 

It  seems  strange^  in  a  Welsh  document,  to  find  an  echo  of 
the  adage  brvii  Britones  ;  but  such  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  prophecy. 

The  passage  is  a  recast  and  substitution ;  the  migration 
legend  is  now  supplied  which  is  wanting  in  (a),  and  the 
latter  suppressed. 

In  making  Brutus  a  son  of  Ascanius,  the  editor  of  Vatican 
evidently  had  in  mind  the  similar  descent  of  the  Julius 
already  mentioned ;  we  perceive  with  what  clear  conscious- 
ness these  fictions  were  elaborated. 

In  these  British  origin  legends,  the  two  primary  accounts 
(those  connected  with  the  Frankish  Table  and  with  Brutos, 
son  of  Rhea)  seem  to  have  been  independently  added  by 
different  hands;  with  the  desire  of  antiquity  or  harmony, 
two  other  explanations  were  interpolated,  and  all  these  we 
have  in  Chartres;  the  recaster,  to  whom  we  owe  the  text 
of  Harleian,  substituted  for  the  notice  concerning  Brutus, 
brother  of  Romulus,  a  more  elaborate  l^end  of  his  own, 
making  Brutus  a  son  of  Silvius.  This  last  was  accepted  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  through  whom  Brutus  the  Trojan 
became  a  literary  personage. 

The  Trojan  stories  of  the  Historia  have  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  tales  respecting  the  Trojan  ancestry 
of  Franks.  In  both  the  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  assonance,  both  were  elaborated  by  the  aid  of  Virgil ;  in 
origin,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  independent.^ 

The  reviser  who  produced  the  accepted  t€xt  (of  Harleian) 
chose  to  punctuate  his  undigested  material,  in  such  manner 

*  Mommsen  supposes  that  the  Frankish  story  depended  on  a  misspelling 
of  a  OoUmia,  Traiana  as  Troiana^  Hon.  G«rm.  Hist,  auct.  antiquis.,  ix,  619. 
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as  to  emphasize  his  own  addition ;  ^  he  did  not  attempt 
further  to  introduce  clearness ;  the  Irish  translator^  however, 
effected  a  rearrangement. 

Between  the  various  accounts  are  intercalated  (in  the  later 
text  only)  migration  legends  relating  to  Picts  and  Scots  (t.  e., 
Irish). 

B.  FietSy  c.  19.  Harleian. — After  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  800  years  came  Picts,  who  occupied  the  islands  called 
Orcades^  thence  devastated  many  regions,  and  settled  the 
north  part  of  Britain,  where  they  remain,  occupying  the  third 
portion  of  the  island  to  the  present  day.* 

The  source  is  Beda,  who  in  his  first  chapter  describes  the 
voyage  of  Picts  from  Scythia,  as  they  themselves  affirm,' 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle  in  Ireland,  and  occupa- 
tion of  North  Britain. 

The  intermediate  station  at  the  Orkneys  is  added  by  the 
writer  in  the  Historia. 

The  statement  that  Picts  still  occupy  a  third  of  Britain 
appears  sufficiently  categorical ;  nevertheless,  the  mention  is 
only  another  example  of  the  antiquarian  present^  similar  to 
that  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  Britons.  The  model  seems 
to  be  the  language  of  Beda,  who  speaks  of  Pictish  matri- 
archy as  in  his  day  still  existing.* 

C.  ScotSj  (a).  From  Spain  to  Ireland,  c.  IS. — Last  of  all 
Scots  migrated  from  Spain.  (1)  First  came  a  certain  Par- 
tholomus,  with  a  thousand  men ;  these  were  eventually  swept 

^The  words  '*hoc  ezperimentum  bifarie  inveni''  (c  10),  and  ''aliud 
experimentum  inveni''  (c  17)  are  additions  of  the  reviser. 

'  £t  manent  ibi  tertiam  partem  Britanniae  tenentes  usque  in  hodiemum 
diem. 

'  From  Scythia  because  of  their  association  with  Scots  who  were  Scythians. 
See  below. 

*  Quod  usque  hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  senratum. 
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away  by  famine  and  pestilence.  Next  Nimeth,  son  of  Agno- 
men^  with  his  company^  after  being  sea-tossed  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  effected  a  landing,  but  finally  returned  to  Spain. 
Finally  three  sons  of  a  Spanish  knight  arrived  in  thirty 
ships,  and  remained  a  year.  From  the  shore  they  perceived 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  a  tower  of  glass,  on  the  summit  of 
which  were  standing  men ;  they  attacked  the  castle,  but  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves;  one  vessel,  with  a  crew  of 
thirty  men,  having  been  wrecked,  had  taken  no  part ;  hence 
descended  the  population  of  Ireland. 

Glass,  by  reason  of  its  splendor,  is  a  &iry  material ;  an 
isle  of  glass  is  known  to  French  medisBval  romance.*  In 
this  tale,  the  waters  seem  to  swallow  assailants  of  sea-fiiiries. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  interpolator  who  added  this 
passage  really  obtained  his  material  from  Irish  informants. 

The  connection  of  Spain  with  Ireland  seems  to  have 
depended  mainly  on  the  assonance  of  the  names  Iberia  and 
Hibemia.  Again,  according  to  mediaeval  geography,  Spain 
was  opposite  Ireland.* 

In  this  chapter  the  Irish  translator  employed  a  very  free 
hand,  interpolating  additional  races,  notably  the  Firbolg  and 
Tuatha  De  Danann.  These  peoples  play  a  great  part  in 
Irish  mediaeval  literature,  and  their  fortunes  are  related 
in  elaborate  texts.  The  relation  of  these  to  the  Historia 
and  to  the  Irish  version  involves  the  solution  of  complicated 
problems,  not  yet  adequately  discussed,  and  cannot  here  be 
taken  up,  especially  as  the  inquiry  has  only  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  sources  and  date  of  the  Historia. 

(b)  Scots  from  Spain  to  Britain,  c,  H. — The  last  emigrant 
was  Damhoctor,  whose  race  settled  in  various   regions  of 

'  Crestien,  Eree,  1947. 

^  '^  Hibernia  .  .  .  usque  contra  EU8i)aniae  septentrionalia,  quamyis  magDO 
aequore  interjaciente  penrenit'' — Beda,  1,  1. 
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Britain.  Istoreth,  son  of  Istorinos,  took  possession  of  Dal- 
riada^  Builc  and  his  followers  took  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
children  of  Liethan  occupied  South  Wales  and  adjacent 
districts,  until  they  were  expelled  by  Cuneda. 

Since  Damhoctor  is  called  the  last  emigrant,  it  seems 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Istoreth  and  the  rest  were  meant 
to  pass  for  his  descendants.  The  Irish  translator  makes 
Damhoctor  settle  in  Ireland.  Some  texts  of  the  version,  in 
place  of  the  proper  name,  read  dam  ocktoTy  a  company  of 
eight ;  the  reading  has  been  taken  to  prove  that  the  renderer 
must  have  had  more  precise  information  concerning  the  Irish 
stories  used  by  the  writer  of  the  Latin  text ;  to  my  mind, 
however,  the  Irish  words  must  be  set  down  as  only  a  piece 
of  folk-etymology.^ 

(c)  Scots  from  Egypt  to  Spain,  c.  IS. — According  to  learned 
Scots,  after  Pharaoh  had  been  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  a 
noble  Scythian  was  resident  in  Egypt ;  him  the  Egyptians, 
in  their  weakened  condition  fearing  his  power,  expelled  from 
their  country;  he  wandered  through  Asia  for  forty-two 
years,^  some  of  the  stations  being  named,  and  afterwards 
crossed  to  Spain,  where  his  descendants  multiplied,  this 
happened  at  the  time  of  that  Brutus,  with  whom  began 
Roman  consuls. 

This  chapter  does  not  supply  an  alternative  origin,  but  is 
given  as  a  supplement  to  the  statement  already  made ;  in  the 
two  previous  chapters  we  have  learned  in  what  manner  Scots 
arrived  in  Ireland  and  Britain  from  Spain ;  we  now  learn 
how  they  had  been  established  in  the  latter  country. 

^  Zimmer  thinks  the  translator's  language  and  arrangement  to  indicate  a 
better  Latin  text ;  to  my  mind  the  version  is  made  from  the  text  we 
possess. 

'After  the  '^Peutinger  Table,"  Mommsen,  p.  115. 
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The  Pictish  Chronicle,  apparently  beloDging  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  gives  to  the  Soots  alternative  derivations ; 
they  came  from  Scythia  (Scoti  for  Sciti);  or  else  they  are 
named  after  their  queen  Scotta,  daughter  of  Pharaoh.* 

Scotta  figures  in  another  migration  l^end.  The  andior 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Cadroe  (eleventh  century)  relates  that  the 
folk  of  Choriscon,  a  town  on  the  Pactolus,  resolve  to  migrate 
to  Thrace;  they  pass  through  the  Hellespont,  coast  Crete 
and  Sicily,  whence  a  storm  drives  them  to  the  Ulyrian  Sea 
and  to  Spain  near  the  Ebro.  They  pass  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  traverse  the  ocean,  and  attain  Ultima  Thule,  com- 
ing in  view  of  the  mountains  of  Ireland.'  This  happened 
in  the  day  of  Crassus,  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Landing  at 
Cloin  on  the  Shannon,  they  occupy  Armagh  and  other  locali- 
ties. Afl«r  some  years  they  cross  to  Britain,  arrive  at  Ross, 
and  name  the  country  at  first  Chorischia,  afterwards  Sootaa, 
from  Scotta,  the  Egyptian  wife  of  their  Lacedsemonian 
leader  Nelus  or  Niulus.  The  model  for  the  voyage  is 
ftimished  by  the  Aeneid ;  the  writer  remarks  that  neither 
Aeneas  nor  Ulysses  had  endured  equal  sufferings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Life  and  the  lEstoria  exhibit 
no  sign  of  mutual  acquaintance.  Both  accounts  deal  with 
migration  of  Soots  as  a  chosen  people,  resembling  in  their 
fortunes  the  children  of  Israel ;  both  indulge  in  synchron- 
isms, possess  a  similar  style,  and  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of 
a  like  period  of  historical  speculation. 

^  Chronicle:  ''Sciendum  vera  est  quod  Britones  in  tertia  mundi  etate  ad 
Britanniam  venerunt ;  Scite  autem,  id  est  Scotti,  in  quarta  etate  Soociam 
sive  Hibemiam  obtinuerunt'' — Skene,  op.  ciLj-p.  3.  JBRstoria:  ''Brittones 
venerunt  in  tertia  aetate  mundi  ad  Britanniam :  Scotti  autem  in  quarta 
obtinuerunt  Hibemiam.  "--C.  16. 

*  W.  F.  Skene,  Chronide  of  the  Picls,  etc  Edinburgh,  1867,  p.  107. 
The  Life  names  the  part  of  the  Irish  coast  first  seen  as  Cruachan  £ile  ;  this 
is  the  height  on  which  Saint  Patrick  fasted,  and  (according  to  the  later 
legend  foUowed  in  the  Eistoria)  received  certain  boons  from  the  Almighty 
<p.  659,  below). 
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The  lAjt  evidently  borrows  the  name  Sootta  £h)m  the 
Pictish  Chronide.  The  Hidoria  does  not  name  Sootta,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  passage  conoeived 
of  his  Scythian  noble  as  the  husband  of  that  lady ;  he  oon- 
cords  the  Scythian  and  Egyptian  origins,  which  in  the 
Chronicle  are  only  alternative.  Finally,  the  HUdoria  uses 
identical  language;  it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  must  be  assumed  as  a  source,  and  that  the  Irish 
migration  legends  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  compilation 
before  the  eleventh  century,  which  must  be  set  down  as  the 
date  of  the  revised  text  of  Harleian. 

IV.  Roman  emperora  in  Britainy  Chartres. — The  text  con- 
tains two  separate  paragraphs,  both  dealing  with  the  wars  of 
Julius  Csesar,  but  obviously  from  different  hands. 

(1)  c.  o  of  Duchesne. — (a)  An  account  is  given  of  Caesar's 
expedition,  (b)  Mentioned  are  names  of  emperors  who 
visited  the  island ;  allowing  for  bad  spelling,  these  are  Julius, 
Claudius,  Severus,  Carausius,  Constantinus,  Maximus,  Gra- 
tianus;  in  a  confused  manner  are  noted  events  connected 
with  Maximus.  (c)  Added  is  a  piece  of  chronology  hereafter 
to  be  considered. 

(2)  (a)  A  separate  notice  of  the  wars  of  Julius,  (b)  A 
statement  that  the  Roman  generals  were  thrice  slain  by 
Britons. 

Harleian. — The  second  paragraph  of  Chartres  (2,  a)  makes 
c.  19,  while  the  mention  of  2,  b  does  not  appear  until  c.  30; 
in  the  intervening  chapters,  cc.  20-30,  are  given  details 
concerning  Roman  emperors  connected  with  Britain.  As 
these  are  seven  in  number,  and  agree  with  1,  b,  except  as  to 
the  final  name,  it  seems  clear  that  the  writer  had  before 
him  the  very  text  which  we  now  have  in  Chartres;  the 
alternative  notice  of  Julius  he  omitted  as  unnecessary; 
the  item  concerning  the  seven  emperors  he  made  the  basis 
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of  an  elaborate  expansion ;  perceiving  the  historical  error, 
he  chose  to  omit  the  name  of  Gratianos  and  substitute  that 
of  an  imaginary  Maximianus ;  ^  after  the  reference  to  the 
three  British  revolts  (c.  30),  he  himself,  or  a  third  hand, 
added  in  accordance  with  De  Exeidio  Britanniae  two  chapters 
relating  to  the  British  embassies  sent  to  implore  aid  of  Rome. 
By  the  crucial  test  of  this  section  we  perceive  a  relation 
consistent  with  all  the  other  &cts,  namely,  that  the  text  of 
Harleian  is  not  independent,  but  a  free  recast  of  that  which 
we  have  in  Chartres. 

Chronology. — At  this  point  may  be  introduced  observa- 
tions concerning  various  dates  scattered  through  the  coin- 
pilation,  but  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  later  text. 

(1)  The  conversion  of  Britain,  c.  99,  Harleian. — ^This  is 
said  to  have  been  effected  in  the  year  167,  by  a  l^ate  of 
Pope  Eucharistus,  sent  to  Lucius,  king  of  Britain. 

The  mission  is  mentioned  in  Liber  Pontificalis,  where  the 
pope  is  Eleuther ;  the  date  is  not  given,  but  must  have  been 
after  170.  Beda  notes  the  event,  also  making  the  name 
Eleuther,  but  giving  the  year  as  176.  To  my  mind,  the 
agreement  and  difference  is  adequately  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  the  lEstoria,  as  usual,  uses  Beda,  but  ak) 
as  usual,  perverts  names. 

(2)  The  Saxon  Conquest. — De  Exeidio  declares  the  revolt 
of  Saxon  mercenaries  to  have  taken  place  after  a  fruitless 
embassy  sent  to  Aetius  when  for  the  third  time  consul  (446). 

^  De  Exeidio  states  that  the  expedition  of  Maximus,  by  depleting  the 
island  of  its  militant  youth,  was  responsible  for  BritiBh  downfolL  The 
reviser  observed  that  this  mention  was  not  noted  in  his  text,  and  inferred  that 
the  Maximus  in  question  was  not  that  same  Maximus  whose  a£Eain  were 
remarked ;  he  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  varied  the  name  to 
Maximianus,  and  utilized  it  to  replace  that  of  Gratianus,  who  wax  in  no 
way  connected  with  Britain  (the  writer  in  Chartres  may  have  oonfosed  the 
emperor  with  the  local  British  impera(or  or  '^  tyrant"  Gratianos ;  Thonej- 
sen,  p.  92). 
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On  the  strength  of  this  statement  Beda  assumed  that  the 
Saxon  advent  must  needs  have  taken  place  a  little  later,  or 
during  the  reign  of  Marcian  and  Valentinian,  that  is  to  say, 
in  449  or  subsequently ;  this  opinion  was  adopted  into  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  with  Asser  became  an  absolute  date 
of  the  Conquest. 

The  only  notice  of  the  Conquest  having  any  historical 
validity,  that  of  a  contemporary  Gaulish  chronicler  who 
under  the  19th  year  of  Theodosius  (441-2)  notes  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  island  to  Saxon  supremacy,  was  in  the  Middle 
Age  unremarked.* 

According  to  Orosius  and  Zosimus,  the  evacuation  of 
Britain  by  the  Eomans  took  place  about  409 ;  the  differ- 
ence between  this  period  and  the  449  of  Beda  seems  to 
account  for  the  forty  years  of  terror  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Wortigem  (c.  32)  as  preceding  the  Saxon  arrival. 

The  Historia,  however,  contains  other  and  irreconcilable 
statements. 

(1)  Saxons  in  500,  c.  o  of  Duchesne,  Chartres, — The  obscure 
passage  seems  to  affirm  that  in  the  year  801  had  expired 
three  centuries  of  Saxon  occupation.  As  authority  the 
writer  mentions  an  abbot  of  Ripon.' 

^  ''Britanniae  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  vaiiis  dadibns  eventibusque  latae  in 
dicionem  Saxonum  rediguntur." — Jllon,  Oerm,  Hist,,  auct.  antiqais.,  ix, 
660. 

'  The  passage  is  a  curiosity :  '*  Et  in  tempore  Quorthigimi  regis  Britannie 
Sazones  pervenerunt  in  Britanniam,  id  est,  in  anno  incamacionis  Christ!, 
sicut  Libine  abesiae  Inripum  civitate  invenit  vel  repent,  ab  incamacione 
Domini  anni  D  usque  ad  kL  Jan.  in  xii  luna  ut  aiunt  alii  treoends  annis 
a  quo  tenuerunt  Saxones  Britanniam  usque  ad  annum  supradictum." 

According  to  Duchesne  (p.  182),  the  jear  801  did  offer  the  required 
coincidence  between  the  first  of  January  and  the  twelfth  day  of  the  moon. 
De  Exddto  had  predicted,  that  Saxon  power  in  Britain  would  endure 
only  three  hundred  years ;  Saxon  writers  of  the  ninth  oentuiy,  perhaps, 
argued  that  the  prophecy  had  already  been  discredited,  since  the  Saxon 
landing  had  certainly  taken  place  earlier  than  500. 
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This  designation  of  time  appears  only  in  Chartres ;  it  is 
valuable  only  as  setting  a  limit  for  the  text,  which  must 
needs  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
since  the  author  (perhaps  at  second  hand)  cites  an  undated 
predecessor,  may  be  indefinitely  later. 

(b)  Saxons  in  34^  from  the  Passion,  c.  SI,  Chartrts,— 
They  are  said  to  have  been  received  by  Wortigem  in  this 
year,  being  that  of  the  reign  of  Gratianus  (for  the  second 
time)  and  Equitius.^ 

Harleian,  etc. — The  second  name  is  corrupted  to  Equantius. 

The  Irish  translator  here  has  Equit.* 

Under  this  year  Victor  of  Aquitaine  notes  as  consuls  Gra- 
tianus (for  the  third  time)  and  Equitius.^ 

In  a  MS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  occurs  a  similar  passage, 
which,  however,  varies  from  that  of  the  Historiay  and  seems 
to  me  not  borrowed  from  the  latter.* 

The  origin  of  the  date  is  not  clear,  but  may  have  depended 
merely  on  scribal  error.* 

(c)  Saxons  in  4^<9,  c.  66,  Harldan. — They  are  said  to 

^''Begnante  Gratiano  secundo  cum  Equitio  Saxones  a  QaorUuginio 
8U8cepti  sunt  anno  occzlvii  post  pessionem  Christi.'' 

'  Zimmer  (p.  20)  assumes  that  the  more  correct  foim  of  the  name  indicated 
that  the  Irishman  used  a  Latin  text  older  and  better  than  Harleian ;  however, 
in  the  name  of  Eucharistus,  above  mentioned,  the  translator  corrected  to 
Eleuther ;  in  the  present  case  I  suppose  that  he  simplj  amended  from 
Prosper. 

'  **  Gratiano  iii  et  Equitio." 

^''Quando  Gratianus  consul  fuit  secundo  et  Equitius  qoarta,  tunc  his 
eonsulibus  Saxones  a  Wyrtgeomo  suscepti  sunt  anno  occxlvii  a  paseiooe 
ChristL"  Observe  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  king,  alao  the  inititl 
(as  given  by  Mommsen,  p.  172). 

'The  author,  perhaps,  misread  Beda's  date  of  ooccxlviiii  by  droppings 
c  and  i ;  he  then  looked  out  the  year  in  Victor,  and  obtained  the  consolf 
(these  held  over  in  34S ) ;  he  forgot  that  Beda  reckoned  from  the  Incant- 
tion.  The  Welsh  scribe  took  Equitius  as  weU  as  Gratianus  to  be  an 
emperor,  hence  the  word  TegnoMU. 
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have  arrived  in  the  consulship  of  Felix  and  Taurus,  which 
year  according  to  Victor  of  Aquitaine  should  be  428  (but 
the  Historia  gives  the  year  as  400). 

Of  this  date  no  explanation  has  been  offered.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  concordance  between  the 
Saxon  advent  and  the  time  of  Grermanus,  according  to 
the  Historia.  Prosper  makes  Germanus  to  have  visited 
Britain  in  429. 

The  writers  in  the  Hiatoriay  as  will  hereafter  appear,  seem 
to  have  had  no  original  Welsh  sources  of  information,  but 
to  have  been  dependent  on  the  ordinary  handbooks. 

(3)  Computations  by  eras. — In  his  chronology,  having 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  in  the  15th 
year  of  Tiberius,  Jerome  takes  a  backward  glance,  and  gives 
a  computation  of  the  number  of  years  elapsed  fix)m  epoch- 
making  persons  or  events,  the  Creation,  Deluge,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Solomon,  the  Captivity.  The  year  in  question  is 
called  the  present  year.^  This  calculation  was  taken  into 
the  Epitoma  of  Prosper.  Beda  made  the  sixth  age  of  the 
world  begin  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  extend  to  the 
Judgment,  establishing  as  the  beginning  of  the  several  eras 
the  Creation,  Deluge,  Abraham,  David,  the  Captivity,  the 
Incarnation.  Differences  of  authorities  in  r^ard  to  initial 
and  terminal  points  were  sufficient  to  allow  medieval  imi- 
tators a  margin  of  originality ;  again,  these  were  at  Kberty 
to  carry  on  the  computation  to  recent  time,  which  they 
would  naturally  do  by  introducing  new  eras,  which  need  not 
of  necessity  be  connected  with  the  year  of  composition.*  In 
this  manner  were  made  computi,  of  which  three,  by  as  many 
hands,  have  found  a  place  in  the  accepted  text  of  the 
Histmia. 

^  '*  Compatantur  in  praesentem  annum. '^ 

'Thus  Jerome  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  counts  up  to  the  14th 
year  of  Valens,  which  was  not  the  date  of  authorship  (he  reserved  con- 
temporary history,  as  he  says,  for  more  extended  treatment). 
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(a)  cc.  IS  J  ChartreSj  Harleian. — ^First,  years  connected 
with  epochs  are  given^  ending  with  the  number  fix>m  Adam 
to  the  Captivity.  Secondly,  the  Six  Ages  are  noted  after 
Beda. 

Harleian. — ^Between  the  first  and  second  mentions,  tlie 
accepted  text  introduces  additional  matter;  the  number  of 
years  is  computed  fix)m  Adam  to  Christ,  then  fix>m  both 
the  Incarnation  and  Passion  to  a  mediaval  date  (generaUy 
assumed  to  be  that  of  authorship). 

In  r^ard  to  mediseval  documents,  it  is  a  general  rule  of 
interpretation,  that  the  hypothesis  of  intercalation  (if  appli- 
cable) has  precedence  over  that  of  abridgment  The  additions, 
therefore,  must  be  set  down  as  interpolated;  any  doubt  is 
removed  by  observing  that  in  concluding  his  count  at  an  en 
earlier  than  that  of  Christ  the  writer  in  Chartres  followed 
the  example  of  Jerome. 

The  mediaeval  date  varies  in  different  Mss. ;  Harleian  has 
831  fix)m  the  Incarnation,  Vatican  976,  being,  as  is  said,  the 
fiflh  year  of  Eadmund,  king  of  tiie  EngHsh,  die  Nennius 
glosses  912,  being  the  30th  year  of  Anaraut,  said  to  be 
reigning  in  North  Wales,^ 

In  r^ard  to  the  Vatican  date,  it  is  noteworthy  tiiat  976 
is  not  the  fifth  year  of  Eadmund  (which  would  be  944). 
Again,  tiie  time  of  the  edition  can  scarcely  be  intended,  since 
other  passages  bring  that  down  to  1021.' 

As  to  Anaraut,  this  entry  was  originally  a  marginal  gloss. 
The  writer  evidentiy  had  access  to  a  text  (the  Vatican,  or  a 
similar  one),  which  gave  the  year  of  a  Saxon  king;  his 

^Harleian:  ''ab  incamacione  aatum  ejus  anni  sont  dcoczzxL  Other 
MBS.  vary  only  the  year :  Vatican  :  doooclzzyi  et  v  annus  Eadmundi  regis 
Anglorum.  Nennius  texts  :  dcccxii  usque  ad  xxx  annum  Anaarauht  regis 
Moniae,  qui  regit  modo  regnum  Wenedotiae  regionis,  id  est  Ghiemet  (i.  e., 
Guened)  ;  sunt  igitur  anni  ab  exordio  mundi  usque  in  annum  praesentem 


VlCVllUl." 


'Mommsen,  p.  117,  note. 
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novelty  consisted  in  substituting  a  Welsh  for  a  Saxon  defini- 
tion. The  glossator  was  a  forger ;  in  the  use  of  tenses  he 
conforms  to  the  style  of  the  treatise^  and  in  mentioning  his 
lower  limit  as  the  present  year  simply  copies  Jerome. 

The  same  computation  is  made  more  complicated  by  a 
much  later  imitator,  whose  work  appears  in  L  (ms.  of  the 
13th  century).  This  writer  b^ins  with  an  affirmation  that 
the  treatise  was  composed  in  the  year  858  (see  below) ;  he 
then  counts  by  years  of  the  world  to  an  epoch  which  seems 
to  be  919  (but  probably  the  variation  from  912  is  simply 
the  expression  of  his  own  arithmetical  ineptitude).  As  an 
authority  he  quotes  Henry  of  Huntingdon;  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  repeating  the  notice  in  which  the  final  era 
is  called  "  the  present  year.'' 

Coming  to  Harleian,  we  find  the  years  to  the  Passion 
given  as  796  (in  other  mss.  790),  to  the  Incarnation  as  831. 
The  unusual  difference  of  35  years  (instead  of  32  or  30) 
argues  scribal  error.  No  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  era ; 
the  universal  custom  of  the  chronologists  who  are  followed 
would  require  the  mention  of  the  consuls  or  year  of  an 
emperor ;  we  must  suppose  that  such  addition  has  dropped 
out. 

The  original  form  of  the  entry  seems  to  be  irrecoverable ; 
perhaps  there  was  in  the  first  instance  no  intent  to  assign  a 
date  of  authorship ;  if  this  was  the  case,  the  date  could  have 
been  nothing  better  than  the  conjecture  of  a  scribe  as  to  the 
period  of  the  treatise  which  he  copied. 

(b)  c.  16 J  Harleian. — From  the  Saxon  arrival  to  the  fourth 
year  of  a  certain  Mermin  are  reckoned  428  years.  Notices 
are  given  connected  with  Patrick,  Bridget  and  Columba. 
Counting  by  cycles  of  19  years,  438  years  are  made  from 
the  Incarnation  to  the  advent  of  Patrick  in  Ireland,  thence 
431  to  the  year  "  in  which  we  are.''  * 

^ ''  Duo  anni  in  ogdoftde  usque  in  hunc  annum  in  quo  sumus.'* 
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Annales  Cambriae  records  the  death  of  a  Mermin  in  844. 

The  era  of  Mermin  cannot  be  intended  as  the  date  of 
authorship,  since  a  later  year  is  noted  in  the  same  chapter.* 
The  mention  of  Irish  saints  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer 
used  an  Irish  chronicle.  His  phrase  may  follow  the  analogy 
of  Prosper,  and  mean  only  the  year  now  in  question ;  or 
the  time  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  citation  from  his  source. 

(c)  c.  66 f  Harleian. — A  writer  who  used  the  Cursus  Pas- 
chalis  of  Victor  of  Aquitaine  gives  a  reckoning  from  the 
Christian  era  down  to  the  Saxon  advent,  which,  as  already 
noted,  he  makes  to  have  been  in  a  year  which  should  have 
been  numbered  as  428.  He  ph)oeeds  69  years  ftirther  to 
the  consulship  of  an  allied  Decius,  who  cannot  be  id^ti- 
fied.  The  passage  abounds  in  scribal  and  arithmetical 
errors. 

In  this  case  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  author's  final  era 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  date. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  none  of  the 
many  mentions  of  time  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  period 
to  the  treatise,  whose  antiquity  must  be  determined  fix)m 
other  indications. 

V.  Life  of  Wortigeniy  cc.  Sl-^^,  Chartres,  Harleian,— 
After  the  series  of  prefixed  chapters,  we  come  to  an  account 
of  the  Saxon  invasion,  which  forms  the  core  and  oldest  part  of 
the  compilation. 

After  the  British  revolts,  above  noted,  ensued  a  period 
of  anxiety,  lasting  forty  years.  Guorthigimus  was  king  of 
Britain,  and  was  disturbed  by  fear  ^f  the  Romans,  the  Picts, 
and  Ambrosius.' 

^  There  seems  to  be  no  sign  that  the  reckoning  by  cycles  is  later  than  the 
rest  of  the  chapter. 

'At  this  time  Ambrosius,  the  prophetic  boy  of  the  HiHoria,  is  not  jet 
bom.  However,  the  passage  belongs  to  the  awkward  sutures  of  the  compi* 
lation  ;  we  may  presume  that  an  editor  who  attached  the  life  to  the  prefixed 
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In  three  ships  arrive  exiled  Germans,  commanded  by 
Hors  and  Hengist ;  these  the  king  welcomes,  and  assigns  to 
them  as  a  residence  the  isle  of  Thanet.  At  this  time  begins 
the  ministry  of  Germanus,  whose  first  miracle  is  recorded. 

The  Saxons  increase  in  number,  and  become  burdensome 
to  the  Britons,  who  murmur  at  the  charges  imposed  by  their 
maintenance.  Hengist  obtains  leave  to  bring  over  his  family ; 
a  messenger  is  sent  across  the  ocean.^  Additional  Saxons 
arrive  in  sixteen  ships,  carrying  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
who  obtains  leave  to  erect  a  castle ;  when  this  is  completed 
he  invited  the  king  to  a  feast ;  at  the  banquet,  Wortigern  is 
served  with  the  cup  by  the  maid,  of  whom  he  becomes 
enamored,  and  whom  he  obtains  in  marriage ;  as  her  price, 
Kent  is  conceded,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  king.^ 

At  the  suggestion  of  Hengist,  Wortigern  invites  Octha  and 
Ebissa,  son  and  nephew  of  Hengist,  promising  them  territory 
near  the  Boman  Wall.  These  arrive  in  forty  ships,  and 
their  force  continually  augments ;  in  the  end  the  new-comers 
make  their  way  to  Kent. 

The  story  now  passes  over  half  a  generation.  Wortigern 
conceives  a  passion  for  his  daughter  by  his  Saxon  wife,  and 
marries  her.  Germanus,  accompanied  by  the  British  clergy, 
seeks  the  king.  It  is  arranged  between  the  guilty  pair  that 
the  paternity  shall  be  laid  on  the  saint ;  this  intent  is  miracu- 
lously defeated ;  the  child  acknowledges  the  king  as  his 
carnal  father,  while  Germanus,  by  cutting  the  boy's  hair, 

chapters  (at  first  mere  glosses)  oommitted  a  prolepsis ;  perhaps  he  intended 
to  have  it  understood  that  predictions  of  the  future  adversary  alarmed  the 
king. 

^  *'  Trans  Tythicam  vallem.'*  With  Claudian  this  was  only  a  poetic  name 
for  the  ocean.  De  ExeidiOy  from  which  the  phrase  is  borrowed,  and  the 
Historian,  scarcely  comprehend  the  words;  Tythica  Vallis  (the  Vale  of 
Tethys)  was  probably  thought  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  northern  sea. 

'  Guoyrancgonus. 
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becomes  his  spiritual  parent^    Wortigem  is  anathematized, 
and  retires  from  the  assembly. 

In  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  Saxons^  his  magi 
advise  the  king  to  erect  a  stronghold ;  search  is  made  for 
a  proper  locality,  and  selection  made  of  Montes  Hereri 
(Snowdon);  the  citadel  is  begun,  but  never  completed; 
Wortigem  is  compelled  to  surrender  the  fort,  together  with 
the  rule  of  West  Britain,  to  the  youth  Ambrosius ;  he  him- 
self resorts  to  North  Wales,  and  in  a  place  called  Gunnessi 
builds  Cair  Guorthigim. 

Guorthemir,  son  of  Guorthigimus,  encounters  the  intruders, 
defeats  them  in  four  battles,  and  expels  them  from  Britain. 
He  falls  sick,  and  directs  that  his  grave  be  made  on  a  hill 
above  the  port  whence  the  enemies  have  sailed ;  if  this  pre- 
caution is  taken,  they  will  never  be  able  to  master  that  part 
of  Britain.  His  injunction  is  neglected,  and  with  the  ^d 
of  Wortigem  the  invaders  retum.  Ammgement  is  made  for 
a  feast,  at  which  terms  of  peace  are  to  be  arranged;  the 
Saxons  treacherously  bring  weapons,  and  massacre  British 
lords.  The  king  is  made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  ransom 
himself  by  surrender  of  lands  belonging  to  East  and  South 
Saxons. 

The  king  flies  before  Germanus  to  his  own  land  of  Guor- 
thigimiaun,  thence  to  Arx  Guorthigimi  in  South  Wales  on  the 
Teivy,  The  saint  and  his  monks  follow,  and  during  three 
days  fast  and  pray  against  the  king ;  on  the  fourth  night, 
fire  from  heaven  descends  and  consumes  the  castle;  all 
within  perish.  So  much,  says  the  writer,  he  had  read  in  a 
life  of  Germanus.* 

^  A  common  European  custom.  So  among  the  Lombards,  adoption  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  cutting  the  hair.  Charles  Martel  sent 
Pipin  to  Luitbrand  that  the  latter,  after  the  custom  of  Christian  believen, 
might  first  cut  the  lad's  hair,  and  so  become  his  spiritual  parent  See  note 
of  W.  Gunn,  NenniuSf  p.  162. 

* "  In  libro  beati  Germani  repperi." — C.  47. 
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It  is  added  that  other  tales  are  related,  namely,  that  the 
king's  body  burst,  or  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him. 

A  genealogical  record  is  fiirnished,  according  to  which  the 
sons  of  the  king  are  named  as  Categim,  Pascent,  and  Faustus, 
the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  alliance,  bom  of  the  king's 
daughter  Fausta,  and  afterwards  builder  of  a  monastery.^ 
The  pedigree  is  carried  down  through  Pascent  to  the  twelfth 
generation,  ending  in  a  Fernmail. 

In  commenting  on  this  narrative,  notice  may  first  be  taken 
of  the  part  played  by  the  boy  Ambrosius ;  in  more  detail, 
the  account  runs  as  follows. 

Snowdon  having  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  fortress, 
workmen  and  materials  are  gathered,  but  removed  by  night ; 
this  happens  three  times.  The  king's  magi  affirm  that  the 
edifice  will  never  stand,  unless  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
a  fatherless  boy.  Messengers  are  sent  to  discover  such  a 
victim,  and  at  Campus  Elleti  in  Gleguissing  are  found 
children  at  play,  one  of  whom  is  reproached  by  his  mates 
as  being  a  boy  without  a  father.  The  mother  is  sought,  and 
owns  that  she  has  conceived  without  human  intercourse. 
The  boy  is  led  to  the  king,  but  begs  to  be  confronted  with 
the  magi,  whom  he  asks  to  tell  what  is  below  the  pavement 
of  the  court  in  which  they  are  standing.  This  they  are 
unable  to  expound,  and  an  inquiry  is  made;  beneath  the 
surface  is  found  a  pool ;  when  this  is  drained,  are  seen  two 
vessels  united  in  such  manner  as  to  include  a  folded  sheet, 
which  is  unwrapped,  and  proves  to  contain  two  dragons,  one 
red  and  the  other  white.  These  at  once  do  battle  with  each 
other,  and  at  first  the  red  dragon  has  the  advantage,  but  at 
last  is  mastered  and  driven  from  the  sheet.     The  magi  are 

^According  to  Zimmer,  p.  15,  the  reference  is  to  the  celebrated  Faustos 
of  the  5th  century,  a  bishop  of  Begium  in  Provenoe. 
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unable  to  expound  the  spectacle,  which  the  boy  explains  as 
symbolic  of  British  and  Saxon  war&re ;  Saxons,  typified  by 
the  white  dragon,  shall  for  a  season  prevail,  but  finally  be 
driven  from  the  island. 

The  boy  then  addresses  the  king :  '^  Depart  finom  this 
tower,  which  thou  canst  not  build,  and  traverse  many 
provinces  in  quest  of  a  safe  citadel,  while  I  will  remain 
here."  And  the  king  said  to  the  boy :  "  By  what  name  art 
thou  called?"  And  he  answered  :  ''I  am  named  Ambrosius 
(that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  been  Ambrosius  Guletic)." 
And  the  king  said :  '^  Of  what  race  art  thou  ? "  And  he 
replied :  '<  My  father  is  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  Roman 
people."  ^  So  he  gave  him  the  abode,  with  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  west  part  of  Britain,  and  he  with  his  magi  went  to 
the  north,  to  the  region  which  is  called  Gunnessi,  and  there 
built  a  city  named  after  himself  Cair  Guorthigim."  ' 

Evidently,  the  legend  belongs  to  the  category  of  those 
connected  with  "  foundation  sacrifice."  New  edifices,  espe- 
cially those  erected  above  water,  were  thought  to  be  in 
danger  from  spirits,  who  object  to  interference  with  the 
primitive  freedom  of  their  territory,  and  who,  like  all  evil- 
disposed  beings,  are  likely  to  be  nocturnal  in  their  assaults. 
In  such  cases  protection  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  human 
offering ;  a  life  must  be  surrendered,  and  the  body  of  the 
victim  must  be  scattered  through  the  edifice,  or  the  blood 
mingled  with  the  mortar.  In  primitive  times,  it  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  necessary  that  the  offering  should  be 
of  noble  birth,  or  at  least  belonging  to  the  gens ;  with  the 
progress  of  enlightenment,  such  destruction  seemed  an  lume- 

'"Ille  respondit:  'Ambrosius  vooor.'  Id  est,  Embreis  Guletic  ipse 
yidebatur.  Et  rex  dixit:  *  De  qua  progenic  ortuses?'  At  ille :  *Unus 
est  pater  meus  de  consulibus  Bomanicae  gentis.'  " 

'The  Dame  of  Cair  Guorthigim,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  doubled,  the 
locality  being  assigned  both  to  North  and  South  Wales.  Perhaps  the  name, 
like  Arthur's  Seat,  was  a  legendary  one,  which  might  belong  to  sevenl 
districts. 
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cessary  waste ;  a  substitute  might  be  satisfactory ;  instead  a 
JUivs  cUicujvs,  a  JUiiLs  ntUlius  might  answer.  Such  is  evi- 
dentlj  the  basis  of  the  narrative^  the  requirement  that  the 
child  should  have  no  earthly  father  being  merely  a  miscon- 
struction. Legends  of  this  sort  are  rather  European  than 
the  property  of  any  particular  people.  The  representation 
that  the  intended  victim  saves  himself  by  the  exercise  of 
prophetic  power  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  this  story, 
and  may  probably  have  been  the  contribution  of  the  author. 
The  idea,  that  an  unimportant  but  worthy  person  may  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  a  wicked  sovereign  is  part  of  the 
miracle  of  Germanus  recited  in  the  Historiay  whence  may  be 
borrowed  the  trait  that  the  evil  ruler  is  dismissed  by  the 
mandate  of  a  supernatural  authority  which  he  cannot  resist. 
However,  the  principal  increment  of  the  fiuniliar  motive  is 
found  in  the  name  of  Ambrosius. 

In  De  Excidio  Briianniaey  we  are  informed  that  after 
Britain  had  been  laid  waste  by  Saxons,  and  its  inhabitants 
driven  to  the  mountains,  Britons  rallied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  last  survivmg  Roman,  Ambrosius  Aurelianus;^ 
a  series  of  struggles  ended  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  invaders 
at  the  siege  of  Mount  Badonicus,  forty-two  years  before  the 
date  of  writing,  from  which  time  the  country  had  enjoyed 
immunity  from  foreign  foes.  We  ask,  what  is  the  relation 
of  this  Ambrosius  to  the  personage  of  the  Historia?  Were 
the  two  identical  or  different?  This  question  presented  itself 
also  to  mediaival  readers ;  it  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  confu- 
siou  in  the  treatise,  that  the  Historia  itself  contains  opposite 
opinions  on  this  head.  A  passage  just  cited,  and  incorpor- 
ated in  the  account,  declares  that  probably  they  were  the 
same ; '  a  second  and  a  third,  noticed  below,  appear  to  dis- 

^Aurelianus,  like  Augustus,  doubtless  as  a  title  of  honor. 

^The  Ambrosius  in  question,  says  the  writer,  was  seemingly  Embreis 
Guletic  The  Welsh  word,  in  later  spelling  Gwlcdig,  means  ruler, 
and  doubtless  b  intended  as  a  translation  of  the  Aurelianus  of  De  Exeidio, 
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tingnish;^  a  fourth,  already  noted,  and  introduced  at  the 
outset  of  the  Life,  is  inconsistent  with  either  personality. 
No  doubt  all  these  four  mentions  were  from  as  manj 
different  hands,  being  in  the  nature  of  glosses  or  additions ; 
for  the  intent  of  the  author  of  the  biography,  we  must  look 
only  to  his  narrative. 

The  date  and  the  royal  authority  of  Ambrosius  agree 
sufficiently  with  the  statements  of  De  Excidio.  But  the 
decisive  feature  is  the  common  Roman  descent ;  De  Excidio 
makes  Ambrosius  bom  of  Roman  parents  wearing  the  purple, 
who  had  perished  in  recent  disturbances ;  the  Htstoria  simi- 
larly describes  him  as  the  offspring  of  Roman  consuls.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  account  is  merely  an  expansion 
of  an  idea  contained  in  the  older  work ;  the  author  meant  to 
explain  the  enfances  of  the  deliverer ;  as  he  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  language  of  De  JExcidio,  his  story  is  not 
an  ancient  Welsh  tradition,  but  a  deliberate  literary  invention. 

Next  is  to  be  noted  the  relation  of  Wortigem  with  Genna- 
nus.  Historically,  there  could  have  been  no  connection; 
the  saint,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Britain  in  429 ;  Beda  places  the  conquest  after  449 ;  the 
writers  in  the  Historia  knew  nothing  more  fix)m  independent 
sources ;  but  it  was  open  to  a  legend-maker,  like  the  writer 
of  the  life,  who  did  not  know  or  did  not  care  for  dates,  to 
associate  the  two. 

The  first  miracle  of  the  saint  is  recounted  in  a  rhetorical 
style.  Germanus,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  through 
Britain,  applies  for  hospitality  at  the  door  of  a  tyrant  named 
Benli,  but  is  turned  rudely  away;  evening  comes  on,  and 
the  wanderers  have  no  shelter.  A  servant  of  the  king  called 
Catel  receives  them  into  his  cottage ;  having  no  more  than 
one  cow  with  her  calf,  he  kills  the  calf  and  serves  it  to  the 

1  Pp.  658  and  669,  note. 
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saint.  Gemmnus  commands  that  no  bones  be  broken ;  on 
the  morrow  the  calf  is  found  alive  at  the  side  of  its  mother. 
At  morn^  Grermanus  and  his  companions  once  more  resort  to 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  tyrant  to  put 
to  death  any  servant  who  &ils  to  present  himself  by  sunrise ; 
a  man  comes  panting  and  sweating,  running  in  his  haste  to 
arrive  in  time ;  the  certainty  of  death  in  case  of  delay  does 
not  prevent  him  from  pausmg  to  make  obeisance ;  Germanus 
asks  if  he  believes  in  the  Trinity ;  he  avows  his  &ith,  and 
receives  baptism  and  the  kiss  of  peace;  he  then  enters 
and  perishes.  Germanus  remains  all  day  at  the  gate,  and 
when  his  entertainer  presents  himself  at  eve,  advises  that  he 
and  his  family  remain  in  doors,  and  do  not  look  to  see  what 
will  pass  in  the  castle ;  fire  from  heaven  descends  and  con- 
sumes the  fortress,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt.  On  the 
morn  Catel  with  his  sons  believes,  and  is  rewarded  by 
Germanus  :  "And  he  blessed  him,  and  added,  and  said :  *A 
king  shall  never  be  wanting  from  thy  seed,  and  from  this 
day  thou  shalt  be  king.'  So  it  came  to  pass,  for  up  to  the 
present  time  Powis  is  ruled  by  kings  of  the  race.''  * 

Here  also  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  l^endary  basis. 
The  tale  belongs  to  a  type  diffused  through  Europe  and  Asia 
in  innumerable  variants,  going  back  to  a  time  older  than 
history.  Gods  or  holy  personages  walk  the  earth,  are 
rejected  by  the  rich  and  mighty,  and  received  by  the  obscure 

'  The  text  adds  :  '^  Ipse  est  Oatel  Dumluc^'  The  question  arises,  whether 
the  reference  is  to  that  Catel  whom  Germanus  made  king,  or  to  a  successor 
of  the  author's  own  time,  namely,  a  Catel  who  justified  the  prediction  that 
a  sovereign  of  that  line  should  never  be  wanting  to  Powis.  On  this  head 
Welsh  medieeval  writers  differed :  the  genealogies  given  in  Harleian  (see 
p.  671,  below),  and  in  Jesus  Coll.,  MS.  20,  take  the  former  alternative,  while 
Brut  y  Tywysogion  adopts  the  latter,  and  considers  "  Teymllwg  "  to  be  only 
a  name  for  Powis.  To  me  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  none  of  these  writers 
had  any  information  other  than  their  inferences  from  the  words  of  the 
Historia,     See  Zimmer,  p.  71  ff. 

15 
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and  needy,  who  serv^e  their  humble  &re,  which  is  miracu- 
lously multiplied ;  the  host  and  his  desendants  are  rewarded 
by  honor  and  prosperity.  The  particular  species  of  the 
legend,  in  which  the  entertainer  sacrifices  his  only  domestic 
animal,  of  which  the  bones  are  left  unbroken,  laid  on  the 
hide,  and  subsequently  reanimated,  is  itself  ancient.^ 

The  miracle  is  also  related  by  Heiric  of  Auxerre  (late 
ninth  century)  in  his  Life  of  Germanus,  having  been  obtained 
by  him  from  the  recitation  of  an  aged  man  named  Marcus, 
by  descent  a  Briton,  but  educated  in  Ireland,  who  had 
resigned  his  see  in  order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit.  In 
winter,  the  saint,  when  in  Britain,  seeks  shelter  in  tlie  house 
of  a  certain  king,  but  meets  refusal.  The  king's  swineherd 
makes  up  for  tlie  churlishness  of  his  master  by  taking 
Germanus  to  his  cottage,  and  by  slaying  his  only  bullock, 
which  the  saint  declines  to  partake,  directing  that  the  bones 
be  preserved  and  laid  on  the  hide  in  the  stable ;  on  the 
morrow,  the  bullock  is  found  entire  and  well.  The  indig- 
nant saint  goes  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  awaits  the  exit 
of  the  ruler,  whom  he  bids  to  depart,  and  resign  the  sceptre 
to  a  more  worthy  hand.  Overcome  by  the  authority  of 
Germanus,  the  king  obeys;  the  saint  summons  the  swine- 
herd, and  declares  him  king ;  from  that  time,  sovereigns  born 
of  the  herd  have  ruled  the  British  nation.  Marcus  assured 
Heiric  that  the  story  was  contained  in  Catholic  letters. 

Comparing  Heiric's  account  with  that  of  the  Htstoria^  the 
latter  is  observj^ed  to  exhibit  the  marks  which  usually  indicate 
a  later  version  as  compared  with  an  earlier ;  we  find  increased 
decoration,  together  with  vagueness  and  incoherence.  Heiric^s 
tale  in  style  and  substance  accords  with  traditional  relations 
of  many  countries,  while  the  Historia  deals  in  theatrical  addi- 
tions proper  to  literary  reworking,  such  as  the  incident  of  the 

'  See  the  Greek  legend  of  Hyrieus. 
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servant  who  prefers  death  to  the  neglect  of  homage  which  he 
is  in  no  way  called  on  to  perform.  The  story  of  Heiric  pre- 
serves an  old  trait,  in  the  direction  that  bones  be  laid  on  the 
hide,  an  essential  precaution  neglected  in  the  histoiy.  It  is 
plain  that  Heiric  cannot  have  obtained  his  narrative  from 
the  Historuiy  while  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  latter 
does  not  recast  Heiric. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  variations  of  the  Hidoria 
belong  to  other  traditional  histories  of  the  type.  Thus  in 
the  Irish  AcaJlamh  na  Sendrach  are  told  how  Patrick  seeks 
hospitality  from  the  churHsh  Becan,  kmg  of  Bregia  and 
Meath.  When  admittance  is  refused,  the  saint  is  entertained 
by  Fulartach,  brother  of  the  king.  During  the  night  the 
royal  mansion  disappears  with  Becan  and  all  his  people. 
On  the  morrow,  Patrick  promises  Fulartach  that  from  the 
hour  of  noon  he  shall  be  sovereign ;  from  that  day  the  race 
of  Fulartach  has  ruled  the  country.^  The  writer  in  the 
Histaria  may  have  followed  an  independent  version  of  the 
tale  given  by  Heiric,  or  may  have  reconstructed  the  account 
of  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  similar  current  legends,  and 
supplied  proper  names  &om  his  own  imagination ;  the  usual 
experience  of  similar  decorations  tends  in  fevor  of  the  last 
hypothesis. 

One  curious  circumstance  shows  equally  the  popularity  of 
Heiric's  work,  and  the  procedure  of  Welsh  literati ;  that 
editor  of  the  Historia  who  in  the  eleventh  century  produced 
the  Vatican  text  thought  proper  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of 
the  compilation  to  that  same  Marcus  whom  Heiric  mentions 
as  his  informant.* 

Next  is  to  be  inquired,  how  far  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  HisUnia  are  founded  on  Welsh  historical  tradition, 
how  far  they  represent  no  more  than  the  fancy  of  the 
authors. 

*  Stokes  and  Windisch,  Irische  textCj  iv,  1,  15. 

'  Mommsen,  p.  120,  seems  to  take  the  editorahip  of  Marcus  seriously. 
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As  regards  geography,  the  Saxons  are  conceived  as  mi- 
grating from  an  archipelago  of  northern  isles,  of  which  the 
principal,  whence  proceed  Hengist  and  his  counsellors,  is 
named  Oghgul.  \\Tien  the  son  and  nephew  of  Hengist,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  latter,  set  out  for  Britain ; 
in  the  first  place  thej  seize  and  devastate  the  Orkneys ;  they 
circumnavigate  Caithness,  descend  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
settle  in  the  country  about  the  Roman  wall ;  by  degrees  they 
make  their  way  to  Kent.^  The  writer,  evidently,  supposes 
Saxons  to  be  dwellers  in  the  far  north,  whence  a  direct  path 
would  take  them  to  the  Orkneys,  as  the  Picts  have  already 
been  described  as  proceeding,  or  as  Norse  vikings  would  saD. 
Any  surprise  at  such  understanding  is  removed,  when  we 
perceive  that  the  Irish  translator,  a  much  more  intelligent 
writer,  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Saxons  came  from 
Scandinavia,  and  descended  on  Britain  from  the  north.* 

In  such  representation,  the  author  of  the  Historia  did  not 
follow  any  recondite  sources,  but  obtained  his  ideas  from  the 
familiar  and  still  extant  treatises  which  served  as  handbooks 
of  mediaeval  readers.  Oghgul  is  only  a  corruption  of  Angulus 
of  Beda,  the  land  of  the  Angles ;  *  Beda  tells  us  that  diis 
territory  was  in  his  day  still  deserted,  emigration  en  mam 
having  left  it  abandoned;  like  mention  appears  in  the 
Historiu.^     Beda  knew  the  diiFerence  between  Jutes,  Angles, 

*  "At  ipei,  cum  navigarent  circa  Pictos,  vastaverunt  Orcades  insulas^  ct 
venerunt  et  occupavenint  regiones  plurimajB  ultra  mare  Frenessicum.  .  . ." 

*  From  Lochland,  t.  e, ,  Scandinavia. 

'  Beda,  i,  15  :  '^  De  ilia  patria  quae  Angulus  dicitur  hodie  manere  deserts 
inter  provincias  Jutarum  et  Saxonum  perhibetur.'^  Historia:  "EtHene- 
gistus,  inito  consilio  cum  suis  senioribus,  qui  yenerunt  secum  de  insula 
Oghgul.''— C.  37. 

*  Et  Hencgistus  semper  ciulas  ad  se  paulatim  invitavit,  ita  ut  insulas  ad 
quas  venerant  absque  habitatore  relinquerent,  et  dum  gens  illius  crevisBet 
et  in  virtute  et  in  multitudine,  venerunt  ad  supra  dictam  civitatem  Qm- 
torum.  c  38.  Compare  mention  of  Pictish  ravages  from  the  Orkneys  as 
an  intermediate  station,  p.  633,  above. 
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and  Saxons,  and  seems  to  refer  Hengist  to  the  former  tribe ; 
to  the  Welsh  writer  such  distinctions  were  meaningless; 
Hengist,  as  well  as  all  the  invaders,  were  Saxons. 

Next,  as  to  the  history.  The  foundation  is  the  statement 
of  De  Excidio  Britanniaey  which  makes  three  ships  arrive 
containing  Saxon  exiles,  who  are  taken  into  service  by  the 
ruler  of  Britain,  whom  the  work  knows  only  as  a  nameless 
tyrant ;  the  new-comers  summon  reinforcements,  and  their 
support  grows  burdensome  to  Britons,  who  refuse  rations; 
the  mercenaries  revolt,  and  their  outbreak,  beginning  in  east 
Britain,  presently  devastates  the  entire  island;  the  ruin 
continues,  until,  as  already  noted,  the  Britons  rise  under 
Ambrosius  Aurelianus. 

On  the  story  of  De  Excidio  Beda  bases  his  mention,  and 
follows  closely  the  language  of  his  source ;  he  is  able,  how- 
ever, to  add  several  particulars.  He  knows  that  the  Saxon 
leaders  were  the  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  that  the 
monument  of  the  latter  is  still  visible  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kent;  with  Hengist  was  invited  his  son  Oisc,  ancestor 
of  Kentish  kings ;  the  British  sovereign  he  names  as  Wur- 
tigemus.^  In  the  case  of  the  brothers  he  indicates  his 
authority  as  Kentish  tradition.  It  seems  to  me  improbable 
that  Kentish  oral  tradition  could  have  known  any  story 
answering  to  the  rhetorical  account  of  De  Excidio;  rather, 
Beda  has  separated  scions  belonging  to  quite  different  stems, 
which  he  has  grafted  on  the  literary  stem  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  by  this  process  of  introcision  may  have  been 
introduced  the  name  of  Wortigem.^ 

^  ^'Cum  sao  reg^e  Uurtigemo,''  i,  14.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  also 
Yortigemus.  The  use,  in  such  names,  of  initials  W  or  Gu  is  merely 
a  matter  of  scribal  usage  ;  the  Saxon  scribes  write  the  W,  the  Welsh  Gu  ; 
I  have  used  the  form  Wortigem  as  more  correctly  expressing  the  name  to 
modem  eyes. 

'  The  proper  name  Guorthigimiaun  (-ion,  suffix  forming  a  local  appel- 
lation from  a  personal  name)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  designation  was 
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From  Beda  the  story  was  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  which  has  proceeded  with  the  work  of  expansion 
and  incorporation.  The  Chronicle  knows  the  dates  and 
localities  of  four  battles  fought  between  Hengist  and  his  son 
Aesc  on  one  side,  and  Britons  on  the  other ;  these  are  set 
down  as  taking  place  in  455,  457,  465,  and  473;  in  the 
second  of  the  encounters  Horsa  is  slain,  and  from  that  time 
Aesc  joined  to  his  father  as  king ;  in  488,  by  the  death  of 
Hengist,  Aesc  is  lefl  as  sole  ruler  in  Kent,  and  reigns  24 
years. 

De  Excidio  knows  nothing  of  any  Saxon  settlement,  bnt 
considers  the  new-comers  only  as  homeless  mercenaries,  whose 
revolt  begins  in  the  eastern  part  of  Britain.  This  scanty 
mention  Beda  undertook  to  interpret  by  the  aid  of  Kentish 
tradition,  and  places  the  grave  of  Horsa  in  Kent;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  on  tliis  basis,  gave  Kentish  occupa- 
tion the  priority,  placing  East  Anglia  as  the  second  Saxon 
kingdom ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  definition 
rested  on  any  thing  more  secure  than  historical  speculation 
gradually  taking  shape. 

It  is  first  in  the  Historia  that  we  find  Thanet  noted  as  the 
place  of  landing,  and  the  earliest  Saxon  home ;  this  place, 
I  suspect,  was  chosen  merely  because  Thanet  is  named  by 
Constantius  as  the  landing-place  of  Germanus,  who  in  the 
Historia  is  associated  with  the  story. 

genuinely  British.  Guorthigimiaun  is  identified  with  a  commote  of  Rad- 
nor (Zimmer,  p.  67)  ;  such  appellation  must  have  been  derived  from  soiDe 
petty  chief,  who  can  not  have  been  identical  with  the  ( imaginary)  orer' 
king  credited  with  admitting  Saxons  ;  the  coincidence  can  only  prove  the 
familiarity  of  the  name. 

De  Excidio  knows  the  receiver  of  the  foreigners  only  as  an  onamed 
'^tyrannus,"  qualified  with  the  epithets  '^cnidelis,  infaustus,  superbos;" 
Beda  gives  us  a  proper  name  (compounded  of  loor-  or  g%u>^^,  emphatic 
particle,  and  Hgemo-,  king).  I  cannot  think  the  correspondence  of  souiKi 
and  sense  likely  to  have  been  accidental,  and  rather  suppose  that  such 
resemblance  caused  the  importation  of  the  name  of  Wortigemus  into  the 
tale. 
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The  chapter  relating  to  Worthemir  exhibits  flaming  patriot- 
ism. The  son  of  Wortigem  takes  conmiand  of  Britons^ 
thrice  defeats  the  intruders,  and  blockades  them  in  Thanet. 
To  no  purpose  the  Saxons  obtain  reinforcements  from  Ger- 
many ;  Worthemir  fights  against  them  four  battles,  of  which 
three  are  named ;  these  take  place,  the  first,  on  the  river 
Derguentid  (Derwent?);  second,  on  a  ford  called  in 
Saxon  speech  Episford  and  in  the  British  tongue  Ritherga- 
bail,  in  which  fell  both  Hors  and  Categirn,  son  of  Wortigem ; 
the  third,  on  a  plain  named  Lapis  Tituli,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Grallic  sea,  in  which  the  enemies  are  driven  to  their  ships, 
which  they  effeminately  enter.  The  mention  of  the  death 
of  Horsa  identifies  these  battles  with  the  four  combats  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  The  name  of  Guorthemir  is  formed 
in  imitation  of  Guorthigimus,  while  that  of  Categirn  shows 
the  same  influence.  Cat^im  is  introduced  as  a  counterpart 
to  Aesc,  in  order  that  a  British  prince  may  fall  in  the  same 
encounter  which  removes  a  Saxon.  The  story  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  deliberate  invention,  constructed  to 
balance  the  statements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  In 
later  sections  will  appear  other  instances  of  the  use  and 
alteration  of  Saxon  documents.  It  seems,  therefoi*e,  that 
the  writer  of  this  section  of  the  Hidoria  had  no  independent 
national  sources,  but  constructed  his  story  from  hints  of 
Anglo-Saxon  documents.^ 

^  In  c  31,  we  have  a  pedigree  of  Hengifit,  first  up  to  Woden,  thence  as 
follows :  Frealaf,  Fredulf,  Hnn,  Fodepald,  Geta,  qui  fuit,  ut  aiunt,  filius 
dei.  The  same  pedigree  (borrowed  from  the  Hi8toria)y  appears  in  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  writes  Flocwald.  Florence  of  Worcester  and  others 
have  corresponding  statements,  taken  from  Asser,  who  in  giving  the  ances- 
tors of  Alfred  makes  the  line  proceed :  Woden,  Frithowald,  Frealaf, 
Frithiwulf,  Fin,  Godwulf  (the  last  two  names  by  textual  error  united  in 
one),  Geata,  ''quern  Getam  jamdudum  pagani  pro  deo  venerabantur.'' 
The  list  in  the  Historia  is  only  a  perversion  of  Asser*  s  (Fodepald  is  a  mere 
scribal  error  for  Godulf ).     It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  Asser  must  be 
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The  section  finds  its  proper  conclusion  in  the  assertion 
of  the  MTiiter,  that  he  derived  his  material  firom  a  life  of 
Saint  Germanus.  The  foregoing  remarks  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  origin  is  highly  improbable.  The  aflirmation  can 
be  regarded  only  as  one  of  those  light-hearted  allegations 
respecting  authorities^  which  were  intended  to  confer  dignity 
on  works  of  fiction,  by  medieval  authors  of  all  nationalities 
and  all  degrees  of  ability  considered  as  innocent  frauds  whidi 
might  without  self-reproach  be  palmed  on  a  credulous  reader. 
While  the  Life  probably  once  ended  at  this  point,  additions 
have  been  made,  offering  diverging  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Wortigem. 

That  the  genealogical  passage  which  now  concludes  the 
section  also  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  glossator  is  made 
probable  by  a  curious  remark  concerning  Ambrosius.  Pas- 
cent,  says  the  writer,  succeeded  his  father  in  Builth  and 
Guorthigimiaun,  having  received  a  gifl  of  such  territory 
from  that  Ambrosius  who  was  over-king  of  Britain.^  This 
language  is  scarce  applicable  to  the  prophetic  Ambrosius, 
mentioned  as  lord  of  provinces  in  West  Britain  ;  the  author 
appears  to  consider  the  Guledig  as  a  separate  personage  fiom 
the  youth  who  discomfited  Wortigem ;  herein,  as  already 
observed,  he  differs  from  a  previous  glossator,  whose  observa- 
tion has  been  incorporated  into  the  text.  That  the  chapt^ 
is  an  interpolation  is  ftirther  shown  by  its  initial  words, 
which  have  a  character  proper  to  such  increments.* 

The  twelfth  in  succession,  and  last  personage  of  the  list  is 
a  Femmail,  king  of  the  two  provinces,  who,  as  we  are  told, 

enumerated  among  the  sources  of  the  Life  of  Wortigem  ;  this  is  quite  in 
aocoidance  with  other  indications,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  Histaria  does  not  antedate  the  tenth  century. 

^  **  Largiente  Ambrosio  illi  qui  fuit  rex  inter  omnes  reges  Britannicac 
gentis.'' 

'  ^*  Haec  est  genealogia  illius,  quae  ad  initium  retro  recurrit." 
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is  now  reigning.  It  is  safe  to  assume^  I  think,  that  in  this 
use  of  the  present  tense  by  the  interpolator  we  have  only 
another  example  of  the  antiquarian  present,  and  that  the 
day  of  Femmail  was  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  writer.^ 
With  this  section  of  the  Historia  the  Arthuriana  connect, 
both  in  matter  and  in  the  designation  of  time.  In  the  re- 
vised text,  however,  the  biography  of  Wortigem  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  chapters  which  may  be  called  Patri- 
ciana;  this  matter,  as  unmentioned  in  the  title  of  Chartres, 
was  probably  absent  from  the  older  text. 

VI.  Patridana.  cc.  50-S5,  —  The  narration,  as  com- 
mentators have  observed,  contains  extracts  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  Life  of  the  saint  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.^ 
This  contains  two  notices  of  the  saint,  respectively  fix)m 
Muirchu  Maccu-Machtheni  and  Tirechan ;  the  book  is  thought 
to  have  been  written  (but  from  older  documents)  in  the 
early  ninth  century.  However,  it  has  not  been  observed 
that  the  Historia  does  not  in  all  respects  follow  Armagh, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  measure  agrees  with  a  later 
form  of  the  Patrician  legend  contained  in  the  Tripartite  Life 
of  Patrick,  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.* 

^  ''Femmail  ipse  est,  qui  regit  (other  MB.,  regnat)  modo.'*  Vatican  has 
''qui  regnayit/'  but  this  change  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration 
of  the  editor.  2iimmer,  who  calls  this  the  onlj  certain  date  contained  in 
the  Historia  (p.  67) ,  endeavors  to  fix  the  period  of  Femmail  bj  the  aid  of 
the  old  Welsh  genealogies  ;  but  it  has  above  been  observed  that  these,  in  so 
far  as  they  correspond,  seem  only  to  echo  the  compilation. 

'The  comparison  of  Patrick  with  Moses,  c.  55,  is  verbally  taken  from 
Tirechan  as  cited  in  Armagh  ;  W.  Stokes,  TripartiU  Life  qf  SL  Patrick^ 
London,  1887,  p.  332 ;  so  also  the  three  boons  granted  by  Gkxl  to  Patrick, 
p.  331. 

'  In  the  account  of  Muirchu,  as  given  in  Armagh,  the  saint,  just  before  his 
death,  while  on  his  way  to  Armagh,  is  turned  back  by  an  angel,  and  as 
compensation,  receives  four  boons  (p.  296).  Cruachan  Eile  is  the  height  on 
which  Patrick  (in  imitation  of  Christ)  fasts  for  forty  days  (p.  322)  ;  but 
neither  Muircu  nor  Tirechan  connects  this  mountain  with  the  promises.    On 
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VII.  Arthwiana,  c.  56. — ^A  translation  of  the  Harlemn 
text  runs  as  follows :  ^^  At  this  time,  the  Saxons  increased  in 
number,  and  multiplied  in  Britain.  After  the  death  of  Hen- 
gist,  Octha,  his  son,  migrated  from  North  Britain  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Kentish,  and  from  him  are  descended  Ken- 
tish kings.  Then  in  those  days  Arthur  fought  against  them 
with  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  but  he  himself  was  commander 
in  the  wars.  The  first  battle  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
called  Glein,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  on 
another  river  named  Dubglas,  in  the  region  of  Linnuis. 
The  sixth  on  a  river  named  Bassas.  The  seventh  battle 
was  in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  that  is  to  say,  Cat  Coit  Celidon. 
The  eighth  at  the  castle  of  Guinnion,  in  which  Arthur  bore 
on  his  shoulders  the  image  of  St.  Mary  perpetual  Virgin, 
and  pagans  were  routed  on  that  day,  and  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  them,  by  the  virtue  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Saint  Mary  Virgin,  his  mother.  The  ninth  battle  he  fought 
at  Urbs  Legionis.  The  tenth  on  the  shore  of  a  river  named 
Tribruit.  The  eleventh  on  the  mount  called  Agned.  The 
twelfth  battle  was  on  the  mount  of  Badon,  in  which  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men  fell  in  a  single  day  by  the  onset  of 
Arthur ;  and  no  other  overthrew  them  except  himself,  and 
he  came  off  conqueror  in  all  battles.  And  they,  when  they 
were  defeated  in  every  battle,  sought  aid  from  Grermany, 
and  increased  incessantly,  and  brought  kings  from  Germany, 

the  other  hand,  the  TripartUe  Life,  with  which  the  Historia  agrees,  does  repre- 
sent the  boons  as  conceded  on  the  mount.  According  to  Muirchu  (p.  295), 
while  Patrick  is  on  Cruachan  Aigle,  the  landscape  is  darkened  by  the  wings 
of  saints,  who  are  made  to  arise  in  the  form  of  birds,  in  order  that  Purick 
may  have  a  vision  of  what  on  the  Judgment  Day  will  be  the  fruit  of  his 
labors.  In  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  115),  the  legend  receives  decoration ;  the 
darkness  is  said  to  arise  from  the  black  wings  of  demons,  followed  by  the 
white  wings  of  the  redeemed.  The  HiMoria  gives  us  still  a  further  step  io 
advance ;  wings  belong  to  birds  of  many  colors,  who  are  not  themselves 
the  saints,  but  only  symbolic  of  the  latter.  Verbal  correspondences  point 
to  the  mention  in  Armagh  as  the  ultimate  source. 
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down  to  the  time  when  ruled  Ida,  son  of  Eobba,  who  was 
the  first  king  in  Bemicia/'  ^ 

As  already  observed,  the  absence  of  titular  mention  indi- 
cates that  the  Arthuriana  were  not  included  in  the  older  text 
(that  of  Chartres). 

The  account  makes  Octa  migrate  from  North  Britain  to 
Kent;  this  mention  implies  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
readers  of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  North  Britain, 
and  so  presupposes  the  earlier  chapters  which  recount  the 
establishment  of  the  son  of  Hengist  in  the  country  about  the 
Roman  Wall ;  it  follows  that  the  Arthurian  chapter  was 
composed,  not  as  a  separate  document,  but  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Life  of  Wortigern  (as  I  call  the  story  of  the  Conquest). 

The  Arthuriana  make  Octa  arrive  in  Kent  only  after  the 
death  of  Hengist,  thus  contravening  the  statement  of  Beda, 
that  the  son  was  invited  at  the  same  time  as  his  father,  and 
the  mentions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  date 
battles  fought  by  Aesc  as  coadjutor  of  Hengist.  The 
Biography,  however,  does  not  seem  to  support  the  story  of 
the  Arthuriana ;  on  the  contrary,  Octa  and  his  people  are 
said  ultimately  to  have  arrived  in  Kent  and  joined  Hengist.^ 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the  Arthuriana,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  continuators  who  through  independent 
fancy  expand  the  hints  of  a  predecessor,  has  fallen  into  a 

^  '^  In  illo  tempore  Saxones  invalescebant  in  multitudine  et  crescebant  in 
Britannia.  Mortuo  autem  Hengisto,  Octha  filius  ejus  transivit  de  sinis- 
trali  parte  Britannise  ad  regnum  Cantorum,  et  de  ipso  orti  sunt  reges  Can- 
torum.  Tunc  Arthur  pugnabat  contra  illos  in  illis  diebus  cum  regibus 
Brittonnm,  sed  ipse  dux  erat  bellorum.'' 

In  place  of  the  last  sentence,  Vatican  has  :  ^*  Tunc  belliger  Arthur  cum 
militibus  Bryttanise  atque  regibus  contra  illoe  pugnabat,  et  licet  multi  ipso 
nobiliores  essent,  ipse  tamen  duodecies  dux  belli  fuit  victorque  bellorum." 

The  words  **  in  illo  tempore  "  relate  to  the  time  of  Wortigern,  and  pass 
OTer  that  of  Patrick. 

'  See  above,  p.  654,  note  4. 
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contradiction  Mrith  the  document  for  which  he  intends  to 
compose  a  sequel. 

Both  the  Life  and  the  Arthuriana  describe  Octa  as  son  of 
Hengist;  on  the  contrary,  in  Beda  and  the  AngloSaxon 
ChronidCy  Octa  is  the  grandson.  Beda  says  that  the  son  of 
Hengist  was  named  Oeric  sumamed  Oisc,  fix)m  whom  Kentish 
kings  derive  their  title  of  Oiscingas.  The  Arthuriana,  on 
the  other  hand,  mention  Octa  as  Kentish  ancestor  (a  notice 
obviously  erroneous),  while  in  the  Genealogies  Ossa  is  noted 
as  son  of  Octa. 

In  transposing  the  son  and  grandson  of  Hengist,  the 
Historia  is  not  solitary.  A  Kentish  pedigree  contained  in 
Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  printed  by  Sweet,  proceeds  Oese, 
Ocga,  Hengest  Continuing  the  ascent,  we  find  the  &ther 
and  grandfather  again  inverted,  as  compared  with  Beda, 
with  whom,  however,  the  Historia  agrees.*  This  second 
deviation  goes  to  show  that  the  transpositions  depended  on 
nothing  more  important  than  scribal  error,  and  that  Beda 
was  the  sole  ultimate  source.  The  writer  in  the  HiMoria 
followed  an  Anglo-Saxon  list  similar  to  that  of  Sweet,  and  in 
so  doing  was  led  into  a  mistake ;  his  very  foundation  was, 
therefore,  aerial. 

As  to  the  descent  of  Arthur,  the  variation  of  the  Vatican 
MS.,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  hero  was  of  less  than 
royal  rank,  is  doubtless  a  gloss.  However,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  same  conclusion ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  accepted  text  may  be  construed  as  indicating 
that  the  author  conceived  of  his  hero  as  a  Guledig  or  im- 
perator,  rather  than  as  a  hereditary  British  over-king  ;  for 
such  idea  he  had  the  suggestion  of  De  Excidio  relative  to 
Ambrosius,  on  whom  his  British  champion  was  peiiiaps 
partly  d^caUjai, 

1  In  Beda  the  line  proceeds  :  ''  Uictglis,  Uitta,  Uicta.''  Sweet :  '<  Uitts, 
UihtgUs,  Uegda^.     The  Oldest  English  Tezts,  London,  1885,  p.  171. 
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The  twelve  battles  have  been  made  the  theme  of  learned 
controversy.  For  local  identification,  Welsh  literature  offers 
no  aid.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  expound  the  appel- 
lations on  the  basis  of  their  assonance  with  modem  place- 
names  ;  difficulty  arises  from  the  consideration  that  desig- 
nations of  like  sound  occur  by  twos  and  threes  in  different 
parts  of  Britain ;  variations  of  orthography  in  mss.  compli- 
cate the  matter.  Investigators  have  generally  taken  for 
granted  that  the  combats  of  necessity  belonged  to  some  one 
region,  and  had,  if  one  could  only  discover  it,  a  historical 
sequence.  On  the  other  hand,  mediaeval  readers  (as  repre- 
sented by  Geoffrey)  supposed  that  the  battles  were  to  be 
assigned  to  all  parts  of  Britain  ;  an  inference  (like  ourselves, 
they  were  limited  to  the  letter)  apparently  reasonable,  con- 
sidering that  the  antagonist  is  represented  as  a  king  of  Kent 
who  has  migrated  from  North  Britain.* 

With  all  respect  to  the  ability  shown  in  these  inquiries,  it 

*  Higden,  Polyckronicon,  (fourteenth  century),  v.  329,  took  the  Duglas 
to  be  in  Lincolnshire,  the  forest  of  Celidon  near  Lincoln,  Mons  Badonis 
Bath.  W.  Camden,  Britannia  (1600),  made  Douglas  in  Lincolnshire, 
Agned  Cadbury  in  Somerset.  T.  Carte,  A  Oeneral  History  of  England^ 
1747,  placed  the  Glein  in  Northumberland,  Gwynion  Durham,  Ceerleon 
Chester.  J.  Whittaker,  History  of  Manchester j  1775,  ii,  35,  devised  a 
scheme  in  general  following  Carte  ;  this  was  accepted  by  S.  Turner,  His- 
tory (ftJie  Anglo-Saxons^  1807.  E.  Guest,  Elarly  English  Settlements  in  South 
Britain,  1850,  ii,  101,  took  the  wood  of  Celidon  to  be  near  the  Thames, 
Mount  Badon  Cadbury  in  Dorset  C.  H.  Pearson,  History  of  England 
during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  1867,  p.  83,  thought  Urbs  Legionum  to 
be  Exeter,  Agned  Cadbury,  Tribruit  some  place  on  the  Trent,  Mount 
Badon  Bath.  W.  F.  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Woks,  1866,  i,  58,  took 
the  Duglas  to  be  the  river  emptying  into  Loch  Lomond,  Urbs  Legionis 
Dumbarton,  Mount  Badon  Bouden  Hill  near  Linlithgow,  Agned  Edin- 
burgh. A.  Anscombe,  Local  names  in  the  ^  Arthuriana  ^  in  the  ^  Historia 
Britonumy*  2kit,  f.  Celtische  Philologie,  v,  1904,  1,  considers  Glein  to  be  the 
Lune  (river  of  Lancaster),  Bassas  Bassenthwaite  Water,  Silva  Celidonis 
Ciltina,  Guinnion  Vinovia,Urb8  Legionis  Chester-on-the-Dee.  Anscombe* s 
ingenious  and  erudite  observations  involve  correction  of  the  proper  names, 
chiefly  after  the  Vatican  text. 
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appears  to  me  that  a  different  hypothesis  is  more  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  character  of  the  document.  In  De  ExddiOj 
we  are  told  of  a  series  of  encounters  between  the  invaders 
and  the  native  inhabitants  who  rally  under  Ambrosius  Aure- 
lianus ;  these  end  in  a  decisive  encounter^  called  the  siege  of 
Mons  BadonicuS;  in  which  is  effected  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  foe,  and  by  which  peace  is  restored  to  the  island.  In 
the  Arthuriana,  a  similar  massacre  and  pacification  are  re- 
ferred to  a  battle  at  Mons  Badonis,  it  seems  obvious  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  same  combat ;  perversion  of  proper 
names  is  usual  in  the  lEatoria,  The  writers  of  the  ERdcma 
were  well  acquainted  with  De  ExcidiOy  and  had  its  text 
before  them ;  it  follows  that  the  author  of  the  Arthuriana 
must  deliberately  have  borrowed  the  victory,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  If  he  so  proceeded  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  battle,  he  may  well  have  followed  a  like 
course  in  r^ard  to  the  other  encounters ;  these  may  be  a  list 
of  struggles  fought  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  more  or 
less  widely  famed  in  bardic  lore  of  his  time,  but  ascribed  to 
quite  other  chief  actors,  until  this  writer  undertook  to  unite 
them  as  the  property  of  Arthur. 

FinaUy,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  passage  seems  to  have 
been  composed  after  the  model  of  that  account  of  the  son  of 
Wortigem,  a  victorious  enemy  of  Saxons,  which  itself  has 
the  character  of  a  free  fiction  invented  after  the  indications 
of  Anglo-Saxon  documents.^ 

The  author  notes  Ida  as  the  first  native  Saxon  king ;  his 
idea  was  probably  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
chronological  summary  of  Beda,  the  name  of  Ida  happens  to 
be  that  first  mentioned. 

VIII.    Genealogies,  cc.  57-66. — We  are  presented  with 

*  The  battles  of  Worthemir  also  begin  with  a  battle,  or  perhaps  two  bat- 
tles, fought  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
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pedigrees  of  royal  Saxon  lines,  followed  by  brief  notices  of 
early  Northumbrian  historj-. 

The  genealogies  are :  (1)  Bemician,  to  Egfrid  (ob.  685) ;  ^ 
(2)  Kentian,  to  Egbert  (ob.  673) ;  (3)  East  Anglian,  to  a 
son  of  Aldwulf  (A.  until  after  692)  ;  (4)  Mercian,  to  Eg- 
ferth,  son  of  Offa  (ob.  794)  ;  (5)  Deiran  and  Northumbrian, 
to  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York  (ob.  766,  but  mentioned 
as  living  in  time  past). 

Historical  paragraphs  recite  that  a  British  king,  Dutigim, 
fought  valiantly  against  Ida,  whose  reign  is  described  as  the 
flowering-time  of  British  poesy ;  the  chief  bards  are  enu- 
merated, among  these  Taliessin.  At  this  time  also  lived 
Mailcun  of  North  Wales,  whose  ancestor  Cunedag,  146 
years  previous,  had  migrated  from  Manau  Guotodin  in  the 
north,  and  expelled  the  Scots  from  the  country. 

Reigns  of  sons  of  Ida  are  noted,  with  the  number  of  years 
of  each  ;  as  adversaries  of  Hussa  are  mentioned  four  British 
princes,  Urbgen,  Riderch  Hen  (t.  e.,  the  Old),  Guallanc 
(read  Guallauc),  and  Morcant.  Urbgen  is  said  to  have 
fought  bravely  against  Deodric  (f.  c,  Theodric)  son  of  Ida, 
and  to  have  blockaded  him  in  the  island  of  Metcaud  (Lin- 
disfame),  but  during  the  campaign  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
the  jealous  Morcant. 

Catguallart  (the  Cadwallader  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth), 
is  said  to  have  died  of  pestilence.  Particular  mention 
is  made  of  the  battle  of  Campus  Grai  (i.  c,  Winwaed),  in 
which  Penda  destroyed  Welsh  princes  alied  with  Oswy ; 
only  one  king  escaped,  who,  from  his  flight  before  the  battle, 
received  the  appellation  of  Catguommed  (Battle-refuser). 
A  few  lines  are  given  to  Penda. 

A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  computation  already  noted. 

The  prominence  given   to  Ida  and  Northumbria  shows 

^  Variant  orthography  disregarded. 
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that  these  chapters  were  composed  as  an  addition  to  the 
Arthuriana^  in  which  Ida  is  especially  mentioned.^ 

Since  the  Northumbrian  history  ends  with  Egbert,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  document  must  have  been  composed 
about  his  time,  or  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  If 
SO;  the  Genealogies  would  have  to  be  r^arded  as  a  separate 
document  anterior  to  the  Hidoria  (contrary  to  the  indication 
observed  in  the  preceding  paragraph).  The  principle  in- 
voked, that  a  mediseval  chronicler  is  likely  to  bring  a  record 
to  a  period  near  his  own  date,  appears  to  me  to  have  no 
application  in  regard  to  a  document  which  is  merely  a  sequel 
to  a  piece  of  ancient  history ;  again,  in  order  to  apply  the 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  all  that  part  of  the  section 
which  exceeds  the  limit.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names 
of  the  concluding  personages  in  the  several  lines  begin  with 
the  same  letters ;  perhaps  the  writer  had  no  better  reason  for 
his  choice. 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Hen- 
gist,  the  composer  of  these  chapters  used  Anglo-Saxon  pedi- 
grees similar  to  one  which  is  still  extant,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  shows  the  type  of  information  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Welsh  author.^  As  in  the  former  case,  the  particular  doca- 
ment  in  question  was  not  his  direct  source.* 

For  Saxon  names  of  battles,  the  Historia  substitutes  Welsh 

*  In  796  according  to  Zimmer,  p.  82. 

^  ( 1 )  After  bringing  the  Mercian  genealogy  to  Penda,  the  Historia  continaes 
with  three  brief  pedigrees,  those  of  Aethelred,  son  of  Penda,  Aethelbald, 
son  of  Alweo,  and  Egfrid,  son  of  Offa.  In  the  same  order,  and  with  the 
same  members,  the  lists  appear  in  Sweet,  /^.  cit,  (2)  East  Anglian  lists 
proceed  similarly  from  a  son  of  Aldwulf  named  Aeflwold  (in  the  Historia 
Elric,  doubtless  merely  a  scribal  corruption)  ;  according  to  Florence  of 
Worcester,  these  princes  were  brothers.  (3)  For  the  agreement  and  disa- 
greement as  to  the  Kentish  line  see  above,  p.  662. 

^The  Historia  gives  for  Northumbria  an  unintelligible  series  up  to 
Oswy  ;  Sweet  has  nothing  correspondent.  (2)  The  Historia  derives  £ad- 
berht  and  Bishop  Egbert  through  Eata  and  Leodwald  from  Aetheliic^ 
legitimate  son  of  Ida ;  Sweet  (as  does  Florence)  from  an  iUegitimate  Ooc. 
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tides,  and  bestows  on  Saxon  kings  Welsh  surnames.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  author  knew  and  used  the  work  of 
Welsh  writers  of  history.  These  forerunners,  however, 
appear  not  to  have  had  at  their  dispo^  any  original  inform- 
ation ;  judging  from  the  notices,  they  seem  to  have  obtained 
suggestions  from  Anglo-Saxon  records,  which  they  recast, 
expand,  and  contradict  in  such  manner  as  to  satisfy  national 
aspirations.  For  example :  Beda  relates  the  baptism  of 
Aeanfled,  daughter  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  who  at  Pen- 
tecost was  baptised  with  twelve  of  her  people;  on  the 
following  Easter  Edwin  himself  was  baptized,  with  as  many 
as  were  to  be  saved ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Paulinus, 
Archbishop  of  York.  As  to  the  same  event,  the  Historia 
affirms  that  the  princess  underwent  the  rite  eleven  days  after 
Pentecost ;  on  the  next  Easter,  Edwin  with  twelve  thousand 
of  his  people  followed  her  example ;  Rum,  son  of  Urbgen 
officiated.  The  correspondence  in  the  number  twelve  to  my 
mind  shows  that  the  ultimate  source  was  Beda ;  out  of  defer- 
ence for  propriety  and  probability,  a  Welsh  writer  has  chosen 
to  substitute  the  name  of  a  celebrated  countryman  as  officia- 
ting prelate.^  Of  a  similar  procedure  the  Grenealogies 
contain  other  examples.^ 

^At  this  point  a  glossator  already  mentioned,  the  self-styled  pupil  of 
Beulan,  introduces  a  curious  comment ;  a  bishop  Benchidus,  and  Elbobdus, 
''episcoporum  sanctissimus,"  had  confided  to  him  (*'mihi  tradiderunt,'' 
c.  63)  that  Paulinus  and  Rum  were  one  and  the  same  person  I  The  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  name  seems  to  indicate  that  by  Elbobdus  he  meant  that 
Elvodugus  who  figures  in  the  Nennius  preface,  and  who  is  now  described 
as  deceased.  If  this  be  a  correct  inference,  the  forgery  is  surely  plain. 
The  author  of  the  preface,  a  glossator  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  order  to 
popularize  his  invention,  recommended  Nennius  as  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
£lbodg ;  the  imitator  with  whose  lucubration  {lucua  a  non  Iwcendo)  we  are 
now  concerned  is  pleased  to  pose  as  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  not  only 
a  pupil  of  the  presumably  well-known  Beulan,  but  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  protegi  of  the  same  Elbodg. 

'The  HiiUoria  (c.  57)  credits  Oswy  with  a  second  queen  Biemmelth, 
daughter  of  Boyth,  son  of  Bum. — Beda  tells  us  that  Ida  had  six  sons  by 
legitimate  queens,  and  six  by  concubines ;  the  HistoriOf  while  retaining  the 

16 
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The  four  kings  said  to  have  contended  with  sons  of  Ida 
include  two  historically  known.  Riderch  is  the  Rodercus  of 
Adamnan,  who  states  that  this  prince  died  peacefully  in  his 
bed/  Morcant  is  that  Morken,  who  in  the  Life  of  Kenti- 
gem  is  noted  as  an  adversary  of  the  saint ;  ^  doubtless^  the 
crime  laid  to  his  account  in  the  Historia  is  only  an  echo  of 
the  resulting  unpopularity.  The  earlier  writers  do  not  men- 
tion any  Saxon  wars  or  alliances  of  these  princes ;  probably 
the  narrative  of  the  SMoria  is  purely  imaginative. 

According  to  De  Exoidio,  a  Maglocunus  was  the  most 
important  British  prince  in  the  time  of  the  writer ;  the  terri- 
tory of  this  king  is  not  stated.  Inasmuch  as  a  king  of 
South  Wales  is  named^  later  Welsh  readers  would  naturallj 
conclude  that  Mailcun  must  needs  have  been  a  North  Welsh- 
man. In  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  lEstoria,  a  Cuneda  has 
been  noted  as  expeller  of  Scots  (Irish)  from  South  Wales ; 
this  activity  is  now  extended  to  North  Wales,  and  Cunedag 
(the  variant  orthography  may  retain  the  older  form  of  the 
name)  is  pressed  into  service  as  ancestor,  the  number  of  years 
intervening  between  him  and  Mailcun  being  acciu»tely 
determined. 

There  is  nothing  further  which  serves  to  indicate  the 
possession,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  of  any  independent 
Welsh  historical  records.* 

names  given  by  Beda,  chooses  to  affinn  that  Ida  had  only  one  queen 
Beamoch  ;  the  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  Bebba,  who,  according  to 
Beda,  gave  her  hame  to  Bebbanburgh  or  Bamborough  (for  which  the  Hid- 
toria  prefers  to  substitute  a  Welsh  appellation) . 

1  lAfe  of  Saint  Oolumba,  ed.  by  W.  Reeves,  Edinburgh,  1874,  1,  8.  Ro- 
dercus filius  Tothail  reigned  at  Petra  Cloithe  (Qyde  Bock,  Dumbartoo).— 
The  Life  of  Kentigem  calls  him  Bederech,  and  says  that  he  was  buried 
in  Glasgow,  c.  45. 

*  Lives  of  SS,  Ninian  and  S.  Kentigem.  A.  P.  Forbes,  Edinburgh,  1874, 
c  22. 

'Edwin  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  kingdom  of  Elmet,  not  otherwiee 
mentioned. 
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A  chronological  chapter,  already  considered,  adds  an  addi- 
tional tinge  of  obscurity  to  the  darkness  which  surrounds 
the  name  of  Ambrosius.^ 

IX.  Civitaies,  c.  66. — Given  are  names  of  the  twenty- 
eight  British  cities  alluded  to  in  the  geographical  chapter. 

No  doubt  the  writer  supplied  the  names  from  his  own 
sense  of  historical  probability.  Many  cannot  now  be  iden- 
tified. 

We  observe,  as  usual,  the  antiquarian  present.  "  These 
are  the  names  of  all  the  cities  which  are  in  Britain." 

JiErabilia,  cc.  67-76.  Mention  is  made  of  Welsh  wells, 
rivers,  lakes,  caves,  mountains,  etc.,  possessing  remarkable 
qualities. 

Of  the  phenomena  some  have  a  basis  in  natural  properties, 
others  are  purely  miraculous,  as  for  example  the  altar  of 
Saint  Iltutus,  which,  as  we  are  gravely  informed,  in  the 
writer's  day  continued  to  float  in  air,  as  was  proven  by 
experiment. 

Two  items  relate  to  Arthur.  A  stone  in  Builth  is  said  to 
show  the  imprint  of  a  dog's  foot,  made  by  Cabal  hound  of 
Arthur,  while  engaged  in  hunting  the  boar  Troynt;  the 
stone,  if  removed,  regularly  returns  to  the  same  place. 

Near  a  well  called  Licat  Anir  (i.  e,  Anir's  Fount)  is  a 
grave  which  is  incapable  of  correct  measurement,  seeing  that 

^  A  strife  called  Catguoloph  is  said  to  have  been  fought  between  Ambro- 
sias and  an  otherwise  unknown  Guitolin,  twelve  years  after  the  aooession 
of  Wortegim.  The  latter,  according  to  the  data  given,  should  have  begun 
to  reign  in  425.  The  writer  could  not  have  intended  the  prophetic  Ambro- 
sius  of  the  Life  of  Yortigem,  who  was  not  bom  at  the  time.  The  date 
agrees  no  better  with  the  Ambrosius  of  the  De  Exddio  ;  but  all  these  desig- 
nations of  time  are  in  the  air.  The  history,  no  doubt,  was  in  a  state  of 
continuous  bardic  development,  so  that  Guitolin  and  his  battle  may  have 
been  contemporary  inventions  based  on  the  earlier  text  of  the  Historia  itself. 
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its  dimensions  perpetually  vary ;  this  eccentricity  the  writer 
had  personally  tested  (but  he  may  be  only  citing).* 

Other  marvels  are  added,  which  seem  to  refer  to  Anglesey. 

The  custom  of  relatmg  extraordinary  characteristics  of 
localities  continued  into  the  twelfth  century,  as  shown  by 
Giraldus,  who  introduces  like  statements  into  his  account  of 
Ireland. 

The  properties  ascribed  to  the  irremovable  stone  and  im- 
measurable mound  belong  to  mediaeval  folk-lore,  and  might 
be  illustrated  from  Irish  sources. 

Annales  Cambriae. — Appended  to  the  Harleian  MS.  are 
certain  Welsh  annals  and  pedigrees,  evidently  composed  as 
commentary  to  the  Genealogies.^ 

The  writer  of  the  annals  brought  these  to  954.  He  used 
an  Irish  chronicle,  in  which  years  were  counted  from  an  era 
of  444 ;  from  this  source  he  borrowed  such  entries  as  he 
thought  to  concern  his  countrymen,  and  interspersed  Welsh 
notices.  For  the  first  three  centuries  from  his  era,  additions 
are  few;  the  items,  where  not  matters  of  common  knowledge, 
seem  to  be  dated  according  to  his  own  sense  of  probability, 
or  in  virtue  of  association  Mrith  Irish  entries  which  he  fencied 
to  have  a  connection  ;  he  was  not  in  possession  of  any  Welsh 
record  belonging  to  this  period. 

As  to  date,  the  form  of  certain  proper  names  indicates 
that  he  antedated  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (while  the  particu- 
lar copy  of  Harleian  may  perhaps  have  been  written  after 
Geoffrey).*  It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the  principle, 
that  a  mediaeval  chronicler  may  be  expected  to  bring  chron- 

iZimmer,  p.  114,  identifies  the  name  with  that  of  a  brook  Amir. 

*  Edited  together  with  continuations  to  1286  and  1288,  by  Williama  Ab 
Ithel,  Annates  Cambriae  (Bolls  Publ. ),  London,  1860. 

•  So  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  entries  relating  to  the  battles  of 
Badon  and  Camlan. 
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ology  down  to  his  own  year  of  writing ;  this,  however,  is  a 
doctrine  too  fallacious  to  deserve  serious  consideration ;  the 
later  entries  present  no  character  of  freshness  which  indicates 
them  as  contemporary. 

The  annals,  I  think,  do  not  affect  opinions  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Historia,  which  must  be  otherwise  determined. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  genealogies.^ 

The  inquiry  now  ended,  and  which  has  been  reduced  to 
the  briefest  possible  limits  of  space,  appears  to  justify  the 
following  opinions. 

The  accepted  text  of  the  Historia  (represented  by  Harle- 
ian)  is  not  independent,  but  is  a  recast  of  that  found  in 
Chartres.  The  core  and  oldest  part  of  the  compilation  is 
that  account  of  the  Saxon  Conquest  which  I  call  a  biography 
of  Wortigem ;  to  this  kernel  were  gradually  prefixed  and 
added  chapters  which  once  were  glosses,  but  which  editors 
received  into  the  text.  The  biography  did  not  antedate  the 
tenth  century.  The  edition  of  Chartres  was  made  in  the 
same  century ;  that  of  Harleian  was  not  prepared  until  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Arthurian  passage,  contained  only 
in  the  later  edition,  gives  no  sign  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
Historia^  in  all  its  parts,  was  founded  neither  on  history  nor 
tradition,  but  on  literary  invention ;  the  writers  did  not  have 
access  to  Welsh  records,  but  constructed  their  narratives  by 
the  help  of  suggestions  taken  in  part  from  the  usual  chrono- 
logical handbooks,  in  part  from  Anglo-Saxon  writers. 

In  Ireland,  the  Historia  had  a  remarkable  influence ;  by 
analogy,  it  may  be  guessed  that  the  like  was  true  in  Wales. 
The  Arthurian  notice,  especially,  may  for  the  first  time  have 
given  a  solid  structure  to  floating  traditions  concerning 
Arthur,  and  may  have  become  the  foundation  of  those  fabxdae 

^  These  carry  upward  the  pedigree  of  a  son  of  Howell  Da,  who  died  in 
987.     Zimmer,  p.  87.     Phillimore,  Y  QTmrnrodor,  ix,  169. 
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BrUonvm  denounoed  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  total 
loss  of  eleventh  century  Welsh  literature  prevents  the  veri- 
fication of  such  conjectures. 

It  is  certain  that  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  made  the  Hidoria 
the  basis  of  his  historical  fiction ;  in  this  manner,  mediately, 
through  BMoria  Regum  Briiawniae^  the  treatise,  in  itself 
trivial,  came  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  European  letters. 

William  Welus  Newell. 
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XX.— THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  LION.' 

''  L' autre  comtava  de  Gralvain, 
^del  leo  que  f  on  eompain 
Del  cavaUier  quaestors  LundcL** 

{Boman  de  Flcanenea,  yy.  665-7. ) 

I. 

The  following  pages  are  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 
second  half  of  Chretien's  Ivain;  the  part  of  the  story,  namely, 
in  which  the  hero  wins  the  title  Chevalier  au  Lion.  They 
are  a  continuation  of  a  study  published  in  1903,^  which  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  first  half  of  the  romance.  That  study,  to 
which  frequent  reference  must  necessarily  be  made,  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  Ivain  is  a  partly  rationalized  fairy  mistress 
story.  The  kernel  of  the  evidence  there  presented  was  a 
detailed  comparison  ^  of  the  Ivain  with  stories  in  the  Lebor 
na  h"  Uidre  (LU)  and  the  Book  of  Leinster  (LL),  two  Irish 

'  The  writer  acknowledges  the  courtesy  with  which  authorities  of  Harvard 
Uniyersity  Library  haye  given  access  to  its  great  resources. 

^Iwain:  A  Study  in  the  Origins  cf  Arthurian  Bomancef  in  Studies  and 
Notes,  vm,  1-147.     (This  study  was  written  in  1900. ) 

^  See  especially  pp.  43  ff. 
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sort  of  a  repetition  of  the  first.  The  hero  after  he  has  lost 
his  lady  must  begin  all  over  again  and  fight  his  way  anew 
through  the  Perilous  Passages  into  the  Other  World.  Such 
is  in  brief  the  theory  which  the  following  pages  will  discuss. 

This  theory  if  at  all  tenable  certainly  has  a  very  attractive 
look.  According  to  it  Chretien  drew  almost  every  incident 
in  the  entire  romance  from  one  coherent  Celtic  tale.  A 
priori  it  is,  of  course,  much  more  probable  that  he  got  all 
his  incidents  from  one  source,  rather  than  that  he  pieced 
them  together  hit  or  miss  from  all  sorts  of  materials. 

Certain  rather  obvious  objections,  which  at  first  glance 
might  appear  important,  have  doubtless  prevented  this  theory 
fit)m  receiving  attention  by  previous  investigators. 

The  first  objection  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  lion  is  not 
an  inhabitant  of  Celtic  forests,  and  on  the  inference  that  the 
beast  cannot  therefore  have  figured  in  an  ancient  Celtic  tale.^ 
This  inference  it  will  be  seen  presently  is  unwarranted. 

Another  objection  is  that  Chretien  handles  the  theme  of 
the  grateful  lion  with  such  evident  delight,  and  attributes 
to  the  beast  such  exquisite  chivalry,  that  the  whole  episode 
might  seem  to  be  a  pet  idea  which  Chretien  was  introducing 
from  outside  sources  into  his  romance.  Sash  would  he  be 
who  should  assert  that  Chretien  could  not  have  known  some 
crusader's  tale  of  a  helpful  lion  like  that  told  of  the  histori- 
cal crusader  Groufier  de  Lastours.^  Still  more  rash  he  who 
should  refuse  to  see  in  the  way  in  which  the  lion  episode 
is  handled  traces  of  the  delicate  fancy  of  the  French  poet. 
Chr^ien's  preoccupation  with  questions  of  motive  and  senti- 
ment is  always  at  work  modifying  his  material.     He  never 

^Cf.  Foerater,  Ft«ain,  ed.  1902,  p.  xxvi. 

*  See  besides  the  references  given  in  Iwain  A  Study^  pp.  129-132  ;  Thomas, 
Homanioj  xxxiv,  55-56 ;  McKenzie  in  these  PubUcations^  xx,  397-98 ; 
Foerster,  op.  cit,  p.  xlvii ;  and  cf.  O.  M.  Johnston,  Proc  of  Am,  Phil, 
Assoc  f  Vol.  xxxji  (1901),  p.  li. 
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seems,  however,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  new  inci- 
dent any  more  than  greater  writers  than  he — Chaucer  or 
Shakspere.  Chretien's  interest  was  manifestly  not  in  mere 
plot  any  more  than  was  Shakspere's.  Just  as  Shakspere 
was  satisfied  with  the  old  tales  of  Macbeth  and  Lear,  so 
Chretien  followed  for  his  incidents  folk-tales,  or  stories 
founded  on  folk-tales,  that  came  to  his  hand.  Chr^deD 
appears  to  have  constructed  nearly  every  incident  in  his 
romance  out  of  some  suggestion  made  by  his  original  tale. 
That  the  lion  was  suggested  to  Chretien  by  something  in  his 
original  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  though  the  present 
form  of  the  lion  episodes  in  the  Ivain  may  owe  much  to  the 
influence  of  chivalric  tales  coming  from  the  lion-haunted 
Orient, 

A  third  objection  is  based  on  a  real  difficulty.  The 
explanation  of  the  second  part  of  the  Ivain  is  not  simple 
and  straightforward  like  that  of  the  first.  The  adventures 
of  the  second  part  of  the  Ivain  do  not  as  they  stand  consti- 
tute a  true  series  of  dangers  that  have  to  be  surmounted  in 
order  to  reenter  fairyland.  This  objection  is  met  by  point- 
ing out  that  some  of  the  adventures  of  the  second  part  have 
been  interchanged  and  new  material  has  been  introduced. 
This  is  no  gratuitous  assumption.  As  the  episodes  stand 
they  are  not  mutually  coherent  but  contain  contradictions. 

Before  taking  up  this  point  it  is  expedient  very  briefly 
to  summarize  the  romance.  In  the  summary,  statements 
inferred  on  the  theory  that  the  Ivain  is  a  partly  rationalized 
Celtic  Otherworld  Journey  story  are  placed  between  brackets.^ 
Phrasas  that  may  be  used  to  name  the  episodes  are  printed 
in  italics.  The  episodes  are  numbered  for  convenience  in 
reference : 

^  Scarcely  an  incident  of  the  31  here  enomerated  resists  explanation  as 
the  more  or  less  rationalized  form  of  an  episode  originally  belonging  to  an 
Otherworld  Journey  Story. 
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Summary  of  Chretien's  Ivain. 

(1)  [The  fairy  ladj  Laudine  sends  her  damael  messenger  ^  Lunete,  to 
Arthur's  court  to  invite  the  visit  of  a  mortal  hero].^  (2)  The  first 
adventurer f  Galogrenant,  returns  unsuccessful  and  relates  his  story.'  (3) 
The  hero  Twain  sets  out  alone  through  a  thorny  tangled  wilderness,*  (4)  and 
is  entertained  hy  a  hospitable  host  and  his  lovely  daughter  who  give  Iwain 
directions.^  (5)  Iwain  meets  a  monster  herdsman  who  supplies  more  infor- 
mation about  the  way.^  (6)  Twain  follows  a  narrow  path  '  that  leads  him 
to  the  Marvellous  landscape  [of  the  Other  World] ,  a  great  tree  overshadow- 
ing a  spring  of  water  and  a  stone. ^  (7)  He  pours  water  from  the  Fountain 
Perilous  on  the  stone  stirring  up  thereby  a  terrible  storm  ^  (8)  which 


*  Inferred  from  JvatJiy  w. "  1004  ff.  In  the  version  in  Malory's  Mori 
DarthuTy  Bk.  yn,  which  has  some  features  more  archaic  than  Chretien's 
poem,  Lynet  appears  as  messenger  at  Arthur's  court  Such  messengers 
are :  Liban  in  the  Serglige  Gonculaind,  the  '^demoiselle"  messenger  in  La 
Mtde  sans  Frein,  p.  692,  below,  and  in  Chevalier  du  Papegau^  p.  698,  below  ; 
H^lie  in  Bel  Inconnuj  Nereja  in  WigdUns,  the  "pucele"  in  lUgomer.  On 
the  fairy  messenger  see  Paris,  Bom,,  x,  476  f. 

'Cf.  Loegaire  and  Conall  in  Fled  Bricrend,  and  Kay  in  La  Mule  sans 
Frein, 

»See  p.  690,  below. 

*Cf.  the  ** large  house  in  the  glen"  in  Tochmare  Emere,  p.  689,  below ; 
Evrain  in  Free  (Joy  of  the  Court) ;  the  abbot  of  the  "  jaemerllchen " 
monastery  in  Lanzelet  (ed.  Hahn,  w.  3828  fit. )  ;  "  Le  Chevalier  Amoureux  " 
in  Papegau,  p.  699,  below  ;  Geriaume  in  Huon  ( ed.  Guessard,  Dunostre  epi- 
sode) ;  Meliadus  in  Miraugis  (ed.  Fried wagner,  v.  2910 ff.) ;  '^Dodines 
der  wilde"  who  pilots  Arthur  across  the  screaming  moss  and  entertains 
him  (Lamelet,  vv.  7084  ff. )  :  cf.  also  Ehrismann,  BeiL  z,  Oeseh,  d,  deuL 
Sp,f  XXX,  24,  26  and  46  f.  In  MacManus,  In  Chimney  Comers,  p.  43,  is 
an  Irish  tale  with  a  similar  figure. 

*Seep.  682,  below. 

*  Such  a  path  is  in  Tochmare  Fhnere,  p.  689,  below ;  La  Mule  sans  Frein, 
p.  692 ;  Papegau,  p.  699,  and  Wigdlois,  v.  4505. 

^  See  Twain  A  Study,  p.  82  ff.,  p.  133  ff.,  and  to  the  lists  there  given  add 
that  traces  of  this  landscape  occur  in  La  Mule  sans  Frein;  Lamelet  (Iweret 
episode) ;  Huon  (Dunostre) ;  Papegau;  Wigdlois;  Wolfdietrich;  Fergus  (ed. 
Martin,  w.  3656  ff.),  etc,  etc 

'A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  defending  the  Otherworld  Castle  is  a  not 
unconmion  motive.  In  Fled  Bricrend  the  heroes  on  their  way  to  the  castle 
of  Curoi  are  overtaken  by  a  hideous  black  cloud,  a  sort  of  druidical  mist 
(Iwain  A  Study,  p.  53,  note).     Mailduin  and  other  adventurers  in  the 
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amounts  to  a  ehaJUnge,^  (9 )  He  is  attacked  in  morial  combai  by  a  gigantie 
warrior  called  Esclados  the  Bed.'  Pursuing  this  warrior,  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  death  blow,  (10)  I  wain  traverses  &  perilous  passage,  has  his  steed  cot  in 


imrama  pass  through  great  storms  (ItBoin  A  Study ,  pp.  60,  96).  The  Isle 
of  St.  Brandan,  a  variant  of  the  Celtic  Other  World,  is  defended  hy  terri- 
ble storms,  see  d'Avezac,  Les  Ides  FaniasUques  de  V  Ocean  OcddeiUi^ 
NouvelUs  Annales  des  Voyages  (1845),  I,  303;  Higginson,  Tales  cf  tke3h 
eharUed  Islands^  p.  211.  In  the  Mabinogi  Manawyddany  son  tf  Uyr^  after 
a  thunderstorm  and  a  fall  of  mist,  Prjderi  and  Rhiannon  vanish  into 
the  Other  World,  Loth,  Les  Mob,,  i,  107  (cf.  i,  101,  where  an  enchantoient 
is  accompanied  by  thunder  and  rain).  In  Wigdhis,  w.  6804  ff.,  the  castle 
of  Boaz  is  defended  by  a  magic  mist  A  mist  defends  the  castle  of  Maldnc^ 
Lanzelety  w.  7589  ff.  Both  in  Wigdlois,  v.  6866  f.,  and  in  Papegau^  p.  7S, 
a  blast  of  air  near  the  revolving  wheel  is  mentioned :  cf.  the  blast  of  wind 
in  La  Salade  (quoted  by  Miss  Pa.ton,  Studies  in  Fairy  MyihoLy  p.  53,  note). 
A  storm  is  before  the  Otherworld  Oastle  in  the  Turk  and  Chwamy  vy.  65  fL, 
and  one  beside  the  turning  castle  in  the  PUerinage  CharUmagnSy  w.  378  fi. 
(For  the  suggestion  of  this  note,  and  for  references  to  the  T\irk  aai 
Oawain  and  to  the  PHerinagty  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  G.  T.  Webster, 
who  is  preparing  a  detailed  study  of  the  last  named  poem). 

^A  more  natural  challenge  is  in  Lantelety  w.  3899  fiP.,  where  L.  strikes  a 
gong.  Foerster  thinks  that  this  gong  survives  in  the  Ivain,  v.  211  ff.,  in  the 
episode  of  the  Hospitable  Host  (Foerster,  /vain,  ed.  1902,  p.  xxzvfl.). 
In  Malory,  Book  vn,  the  Red  Knight  is  challenged  by  blowing  a  honi 
hanging  by  a  sycamore ;  cf.  Pereevaly  vv.  21967  ff.,  26508  ff.  In  Cfarel  the 
challenge  is  by  breaking  flowers  in  the  garden  of  **  Eskilabdn  der  Wilde," 
ed.  Walz,  vv.  3234  fif.,  cf.  Huoriy  w.  4734  fif.  In  LU,  Cuchulinn  throiw 
the  withe  on  the  pillar  stone  of  the  Dun  of  Nechta's  sons  into  the  water  as 
a  challenge  to  the  fairy  folk  (Faraday,  OatUe  Raid  cf  Oualngey  p.  30),  or, 
according  to  LL,  he  throws  the  whole  pillar  stone  (Hull,  Ouekuttin  Saga, 
p.  148) ;  cf.  Hyde's  note  on  striking  a  *'pole  of  combat''  as  a  challenge^ 
Beside  the  Fire,  p.  180. 

'  To  the  epithet  *  ^  red ' '  compare  *  *  the  Kede  Knyght  of  the  Heed  Laundes,'' 
Malory,  Bk.  vn  (/tooin,  p.  143) ;  Mabonagrain  clad  in  red,  Erec  (Joy  of 
the  Court) ;  Iweret  with  a  red  lion  as  his  coat  of  arms,  and  a  shield  all  red, 
LanseUty  w.  4420  ff.  ;  the  Marshal  in  red  armour  in  PapegaUy  p.  699,  below ; 
**Estamus  le  roux"  in  Ysaye  le  Triste,  Zl  f.  rom.  PkiLy  xxv,  667 ff.; 
Margarijs  *'mit  roden  wapenen"  and  *'enen  roden  sdlt"  in  the  Datdi 
Laneeloty  ed.  Jonckbloet,  w.  4484  ff.  ;  Avartach  clad  in  a  scarlet  mantle  in 
the  GiUa  Deeaxr  ( /umn,  p.  105) ;  the  Red  Ghruagach  in  the  Tale  of  Manns, 
p.  697,  below,  and  the  mysterious  character  TomUs  Fuilteach  (Thomas  the 
Bloody),  lord  of  an  enchanted  castle  in  Irish  folk-tales,  Hyde,  An  SgialvUdki 
QaedheaUuKy  p.  83,  «i  passim. 
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two  behind  him  and  finds  himself  made  prisoner  by  the  falling  portcullis,^ 
of  ( 11 )  the  lOtherworld]  OcuUe.  (12)  Iwain's  rescue  by  the  damael  LuneU 
follows.  (13)  She  gives  him  a  ring  of  invisibility,  one  of  the  magic  belong- 
inge  of  the  castle.  (14)  News  from  the  ^'DameiaeU  Sauvage"  '  that  Arthur 
is  coming  to  essay  the  adventure  of  the  fountain  (15)  persuades  the  [fairy] 
lady  Laudine  to  marriage  with  Iwain  the  slayer  of  Eedadoe  (Laudine  is 
thought  of  as  the  widow  of  Esclados) .  (16)  Arthur  and  his  knights  are  met 
at  the  Fountain  Perilous  by  Iwain  who,  having  assumed  the  function  of 
Esclados  as  defender  of  the  fountain,  ignominiously  overthrows  Kay  and 
then  entertains  Arthur  at  the  (Ilastle.  (17)  Iwain  departs  for  a  year  taking 
a  magic  ring  [that  doubtless  conferred  the  power  of  returning  at  will  to  the 
Otherworld  castle].  (18)  He  overstays  his  time.  Lauding s  love  changes  to 
hate,  and  her  damsel  messenger  deprives  Iwain  of  the  ring.  (19)  Iwain 
in  despair  [at  his  loss  of  power  to  return  to  the  Otherworld  Oastle]  loses  his 
reason  and  lives  like  a  beast  in  the  forest.  (20)  A  hermit  gives  him  bread. 
(21 )  He  is  cured  by  a  damsel  with  &  fairy  remedy,  and  (22)  entertained  by 
the  hospitable  lady  of  a  castle  who  is  beset  by  a  hostile  baron.  She  gives 
Iwain  arms  and  a  notable  steed  and  he  delivers  her  from  her  foe.  (23) 
Iwain  leaves  this  castle  and  rides  through  a  dense  forest  till  (24)  he 
encounters  a  lion  and  a  serpent  fighting.     He  slayB  the  serpenL*    (25)  The 


^  See  Iwain  A  Study,  p.  75  f.  d.  the  copper  men  with  clashing  flails  in 
Huon  (Dunoetre),  w.  4552  fit.  ;  the  revolving  wheels  in  Papegau,  p.  699, 
below,  and  in  WigdUns,  w.  6775 ff.  ;  "La  vielle  moussue''  with  a  flail, 
Fergus,  w.  3734  fit.  ;  and  Voretzsch,  Episehe  Studien,  p.  133  fit.,  where  the 
sword-bridge  motive  is  compared. 

'This  personage  is  unexplained.  Oompare,  however,  the  "femmesau- 
vage''  in  Papegau,  p.  72,  1.  6,  from  whose  ferocious  embrace  the  hero  had 
difliculty  in  escaping.  In  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  Kay  had  a  similar  escape 
from  the  wife  of  (Dustennin,  the  shepherd  who  points  out  the  way  (Loth, 
Les  Mob,,  I,  228).  The  figure  is  doubtless  a  traditional  one,  as  inhabitant 
of  the  tangled  forest  at  the  margin  of  the  Other  World. 

'A  corresponding  situation  occurs  three  times  in  Wo^dietrieh  B  (ed. 
Amelnng  and  Janicke).  W.  helps  an  elephant  against  a  "wurm,*'  str. 
512  ff.,  and  a  lion  against  a  ''  wurm,"  str.  667  ff.  and  722  ff.  Wolfdietrieh 
B  contains  the  Marvellous  Fountain,  str.  796  ff.  and  Landscape,  str.  350  ff. ; 
''ein  waltman''  that  shows  the  way  to  an  adventure,  str.  661  ff. ;  the  lion 
and  serpent  combat  and  the  helpful  lion ;  the  carrying  of  the  wounded  lion 
to  a  castle  to  be  healed,  str.  730  ff.  (cf.  Ivain,  yy.  4652  ff.),  the  releasing 
of  the  lion  just  at  the  critical  moment  to  help  the  hero  overcome  a  vassal 
(Wildunc)  who  has  ursurped  the  hero's  rightful  place  beside  the  lady,  str. 
782  ff.  (cf.  Iwain' s  combat  with  the  wicked  seneschal  and  the  aid  given  by 
the  lion,  p.  701,  below).  Of  course  the  W<^dietrich  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
materials,  but  it  is  impossible  that  all  of  these  incidents  should  occur  both 
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thcaU^  Hon  follows  him  like  a  dog,  and  at  evening  pnlla  down  a  deer  ud 
brings  the  carcass  for  his  master  to  cook  and  eat  (26)  Iwain  rvternt  fo  tk 
Fownlain  PerilouBf  where  he  finds  that  Lonete  has  been  timdnoed,  and  that) 
to  clear  her,  Laudine's  wicked  seneschal  must  be  slain.  (27)  Iwain  secures 
entertainment  for  the  night  at  a  castle  beset  bj  giani  Harpm,  Aided  bj  the 
lion  he  kills  the  giant  and  delivers  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  castk. 
(28)  Again  at  the  Fountain  Perilous  Iwain  aided  bj  the  lion  datft  tk 
wicked  aenesehcd  and  frees  Lunete.  (29)  Iwain  visits  the  CkutU  (flUAdtm- 
twrCf  and,  aided  bj  the  lion,  slays  two  goblins  and  disenchants  the  place. 
(30)  Iwain  espouses  the  cause  of  the  younger  daughter  cf  fkt  Blade  Than 
and  fights  Qawain  to  a  stand-still.  (31 )  Again  at  the  Fountain  Periloas 
Iwain  pours  water  on  the  stone  until  he  regains  admission  to  the  [Others 
world]  castle,  and  to  his  [fairy]  mistress  Laudine. 


II. 

With  this  summary  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the 
following  irrationalities  in  the  second  part  of  the  romance. 
If,  as  we  are  told  in  31,  Iwain  has  but  to  pour  much  water 
on  the  stone  and  raise  a  very  great  tempest  in  order  to  regain 
admission  to  the  Otherworld  Castle,  the  question  arises^  why 
did  he  n^lect  this  obvious  expedient  so  long  ?  He  was  at 
the  Fountain  Perilous  in  26,  and  again  in  28.  Another 
incongruity  appears  in  30.  The  helpful  lion  here  drops 
suddenly  out  of  the  story,  as  if  forgotten  for  a  moment^  and 
turns  up  unexpectedly  when  the  incident  is  over.^  The 
attentive  reader  will  be  struck  too  by  something  incongruous 

in  it  and  in  the  Ivain  by  accident  W.  must  then  have  borrowed  from  I 
Evidently  from  some  version  more  primitive  than  Chretien's,  for  W,  has 
the  entrance  through  the  marvellous  fountain  to  reach  the  Other  World, 
str.  796  ff.,  an  archaic  motive  not  in  /.  (see  Iwain  A  Study,  pw  117).  The 
lion  helping  W.  fight  a  serpent  (not  vice  versa)  is  primitive  for  the  incident 
must  have  arisen  out  of  a  helpful  lion's  guiding  the  hero  through  a  vale 
of  serpents  (see  p.  686,  below).  The  circumstances  of  the  lion's  helping 
Wolfdietrich  in  his  fight  with  the  vdcked  vassal  are  better  explained  in  If. 
than  in  /.  (see  p.  682,  below). 

.^  Paris  surmised  that  in  this  incident  dlhr^tien  was  not  following  his 
source,  Journal  des  Savants  (1902),  p.  290,  note  2. 
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about  30,  the  "Daughters  of  the  Black  Thorn."  It  has  no 
folk-lore  features  like  the  rest  of  the  romance.  It  seems 
dragged  in  solely  to  give  an  excuse  for  Iwain's  return  to 
Arthur's  court,  the  only  place,  of  course,  where  he  could 
encounter  Gawain. 

If  one  turns  to  the  Welsh  version,  the  Lady  of  the 
FovMairiy^  one  will  see  these  adventures  of  the  second  part 
of  the  romance  more  nearly  in  their  original  order.  In  the 
Welsh  the  combat  between  Iwain  and  Gawain  occurs  directly 
after  the  overthrow  of  Kay,  when  Arthur  and  all  his  knights 
are  at  the  Fountain  Perilous.  This  is  a  much  more  natural 
place  for  this  encoimter.  One  understands  under  this  arrange- 
ment why  there  is  no  question  of  the  helpful  lion,  since  it  has 
not  yet  entered  the  romance.  In  the  Welsh  the  incongruous 
adventure  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Black  Thorn  (30)  does 
not  occur  at  all.  The  Welsh  makes  Iwain  regain  admission 
to  the  Otherworld  Castle  and  to  the  favor  of  the  fairy  lady 
in  28,  and  the  romance  ends  there.  The  "Castle  of  Dl 
Adventure  "  (29)  is  given  separately  in  the  Welsh  as  a  sort 
of  an  appendix.  This  is  obviously  right.  Episode  29  has 
no  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  romance  but  is  an  inde- 
pendent variant  of  the  well-known  Otherworld  Journey 
theme.  In  the  Welsh  the  lion  is  not  described  as  taking 
part  in  the  combat  of  29,^  a  hint  that  this  episode  has  a 
diflTerent  origin  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  romance. 

In  the  Welsh  the  pointless  repetition  of  visits  to  the 
Fountain  Perilous  is  avoided.  We  see  from  it,  though  no 
explanations  are  given,  that  the  lion  guided  Iwain  back  to 
the  Castle  of  the  Fay.  Immediately  afl«r  the  lion  was 
encountered  (25),  Iwain  found  himself  at  the  Fountain  Peri- 
lous (26).     Then  follows  the  slaying  of  Giant  Harpin  (27), 

^  Loth,  Le9  Mahinogi&n,  n,  1  ft. 
*See,  however,  p.  701,  below. 
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who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  monsters  that  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  Other  World.  Then  comes  the  mortal  com- 
bat agamst  the  wicked  seneschal  (28),  and  the  end  of  the 
story  (31).  The  seneschal  had  manifestly  usurped  the  place 
formerly  held  by  Iwain,  and  before  him  by  Esclados,  as 
possessor  of  the  lady  and  defender  of  the  Fountain.  Natu- 
rally therefore  by  slaying  the  seneschal/  Iwain  reconquered 
his  old  position  beside  the  &y,  and  regained  admission  to 
the  Othenvorld  Castle. 

It  is  not  in  the  second  half  of  the  romance  only,  that  the 
Welsh  preserves  features  more  original  than  those  given  by 
Chretien.  The  Huge  Herdsman  (5)  is  in  Chr^tien^s  poem  a 
mere  hodge-podge,  but  in  the  Welsh  he  is  a  coherent  monster. 
In  Ivaiuy  vv.  278-409,  this  "  vilain  qui  resanbloit  mor,"  had 
a  head  larger  than  that  of  a  horse,  and  mossy  ears  the  size 
of  an  elephant's.  He  had  the  eyes  of  an  owl,  the  nose  of  a 
cat,  his  mouth  was  cleft  like  that  of  a  wolf  and  his  boar's 
teeth  were  sharp  and  red.  He  wore  the  newly  flayed  skins 
of  two  oxen,  sat  on  a  stump  with  a  huge  club  in  his  hand 
and  did  not  speak  any  more  than  a  beast  would  do.  Small 
wonder  that  Calogrenant's  first  words  were :  "  Se  tu  es  buene 
chose  ou  non?"  The  monster  replied,  "  Je  sui  uns  hon."' 
In  appearance  evidently  the  creature  was  more  beast  than 
man. 

The  description  of  this  creature  is  in  the  Welsh  more 
coherent : 

''A  black  man  of  huge  stature,  seated  at  the  summit  of  a  mound.  He 
had  but  one  foot,  and  one  eje  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a  massive  iron  club.  .  .  .  About  him  were  a  thousand  ssTige 
animals.  ...     He  was  the  guardian  of  the  forest."  ' 

Headers  of  Celtic  tales  are  acquainted  with  this  one-l^ged, 

'In  the  Welsh,  not  a  seneschal  but  two  pages  are  the  ursorpers. 
*/txitn,  w.  329-30.  'Loth,  L«s  Jtfa6.,  n,  8-9. 
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one-eyed  and  often  one-handed  figure^  under  the  name  of  the 
Fdchan,  He  appears  both  in  Irish  and  in  Highland  Scotch 
tales^  and  the  descriptions  from  the  various  sources  and 
that  just  quoted  from  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain^  tally  so 
exactly  as  to  make  unavoidable  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fddian  was  a  very  ancient  figure  in  pan-Celtic  story.^ 
MacPhie,  Campbell's  Highland  informant,  knew  the  Fdchan 
as  "  the  Desert  Creature  of  Glen  Eiti  .  •  .  .  with  one  hand 
out  of  his  chest,  one  leg  out  of  his  haunch,  and  one  eye  out 
of  the  front  of  his  &ce/'  According  to  MacPhie  "  he  was  a 
giant  and  a  wood-cutter,  and  went  at  a  great  pace  before  the 
Irish  king  Murdoch  MacBrian,  when  the  latter  had  lost 
sight  of  his  red-eared  hound,  and  his  deer,  and  Ireland."  * 

^A  monster  herdsman  who  plays  the  part  of  guide  to  the  Other  World 
can  be  pointed  out  both  in  Irish  and  in  Welsh  story  before  the  time  of 
Chretien.  In  Irish  such  a  figure  occurs  in  the  Imram  MaUduin,  and  has 
been  previously  compared  (Baist,  Zt.  /.  ronu  PhiL,  xxi,  402-405 ;  /train 
A  Study y  p.  62).  A  similar  figure  in  the  admittedly  ancient  Welsh  tale 
KuLhwch  and  Olwen  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.  In  the  course  of  the 
g^reat  quest,  which  forms  the  main  incident  of  the  tale,  King  Arthur  is 
directed  to  the  Otherworld  Castle  of  the  giant  Yspaddeden  by  a  shepherd 
(CXistennin)  who  is  accompanied  by  a  marvellous  dog  (Loth,  Lea  Mob,,  i, 
228) :  ''They  beheld  a  vast  flock  of  sheep  which  was  boundless  and  with- 
out end.  And  upon  the  top  of  a  mound  there  was  a  herdsman  keeping  the 
sheep.  And  a  rug  made  of  skins  was  upon  him :  and  by  his  side  was  a 
shaggy  maistiff  larger  than  a  steed  nine  winters  old.  Never  has  he  lost 
even  a  lamb  from  his  flock.  .  .  .  All  the  dead  trees  and  bushes  in  the  plain 
he  burnt  with  his  breath  down  to  the  very  ground." 

*  Campbell,  Pop.  Tales  of  the  W.  Highlands,  iv,  297-98  :  cf.  n,  212  ;  also 
m,  382-86,  where  MacPhie' s  version  of  the  Lay  of  Manus  is  given.  This 
tells  of  an  ^^Aihach "  [=  FaJhach  "giant "]  with  but  one  eye,  who  comes  as 
herald  from  the  king  of  Lochlann  and  acts  as  guide  for  Finn  and  the 
Flanna  to  Lochlann.  There,  after  Manus  has  been  slain,  Finn  marries 
the  daughter  and  fetches  her  home  with  him.  A  figure  like  the  Fdchan  is 
in  the  Irish  tale  **  Children  of  the  King  of  Norway,"  Irish  Texts  Soc,  i, 
135,  and  another  called  Boc,  son  of  Diocan,  in  ''Finn's  Visit  to  Conan  in 
Ceann  Sleibhe,"  Trans,  of  Oss,  Soc.,  n,  141.  Boc  is  a  transformed  man. 
According  to  my  explanation  of  the  Ivavn  the  Monster  Herdsman  must 
have  been  in  origin  some  creature  of  the  fay  in  disguise,  that  is  some  one 
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In  an  Irish  MS.,  quoted  by  Douglas  Hyde/  a  similar  figure 
is  described : 

''A  moroee  onloTely  charl  (who  held)  a  yerj  thick  iron  flail-dab  in  his 
skinny  hand  ....  and  a  girdle  of  the  skins  of  deer  and  roebuck  aroood 
the  thing  that  was  his  body,  and  one  eje  in  the  forehead  of  his  black-faoed 
countenance,  and  one  bare,  hard,  very  hairy  hand  coming  oat  of  his  chest, 
and  one  Teiny,  thick-soled  leg  supporting  him,  and  a  close,  firm,  dark  Use 
mantle  of  twisted,  hard-thick  feathers  protecting  his  body,  and  sorely  he 
was  more  like  unto  devil  than  to  man.'' 

The  agreement  between  these  Celtic  tales  and  the  Welsh 
Lady  of  the  FourUain  extends  not  only  to  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  monster,  and  of  his  function  as  guardian 
of  the  forest  and  guide  to  the  traveller,  but  also  to  minute 
details :  the  club  of  iron,  the  black-iaced  countenance.  Here 
are  phenomena  that  can  be  accounted  for  on  but  one  of  two 
hypotheses.  Either  the  author  of  the  Welsh  version  had 
only  Chretien's  poem  before  him,  but  was  conversant  with 
Celtic  folk-lore,  and  altered  Chretien's  heterogeneous  beast 
to  make  it  like  a  figure  that  was  familiar  to  him  in  native 
tradition.  Or,  the  Welsh  Lady  of  the  FourUain  is  not  a 
mere  version  of  Chretien's  poem,  but  its  author  had  before 
him  some  pre-Chretien  poem  from  which  he  has  preserved 
features  more  primitive  than  any  in  the  work  of  the  great 
poet.     Those  who  see  in  the  Welsh  tale  a  mere  adaptation 

transformed  :  Twain  A  Study ^  p.  114.  In  the  lAvrt  cPArttUy  which  copies  the 
incident  from  the  Ivaioy  we  are  told  that  the  Huge  Herdsman  is  Merlin, 
who  has  taken  that  disguise  in  order  to  lead  Oalogrenant  to  the  foontaiOf 
see  ZL  f.  franz.  Sp,  u  LiU,,  xvn,  54,  and  Freymond^s  long  note  on  monttra 
hominum.  To  refer  all  one-eyed  monsters  to  the  classic  cyclop  is  an  euj 
hut  dangerous  process.  The  combination  of  one  eye,  one  foot  [and  one 
hand]  is  tolerably  rare,  and  the  appearance  of  such  a  monster  as  woodsmia 
and  guide  seems  peculiar  to  Celtic  But  see  Beinfril  von  Braunaehweigf  ed. 
Bartsch,  yy.  19308-319,  where  men  with  one  eye  and  one  leg  oocor.  On 
cyclops  see  Bartsch,  Herzog  Emstj  pp.  cxxxiy  and  clxvi  f.,  and  the  learned 
essay  in  Laistner,  Bdlsel  der  Sphinx^  n,  1  ft, 
^Beside  the  Fire,  xx-xxii. 
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of  Chretien's  fiunous  romance  must  take  refiige  in  the  first 
hypothesis — an  hypothesis  which  might  perhaps  be  reason- 
able enough  to  explain  a  single  incident^  but  becomes  difficult 
when  several  features  in  which  the  Welsh  is  more  archaic 
than  the  French  are  pointed  out,  and  seems  to  break  down 
entirely  when  it  is  seen,  as  has  been  shown  above,  that  the 
Welsh  version  is  more  straightforward  and  rational  than 
the  French.  That  the  Welsh  version,  even  if  founded  solely 
on  Chretien's  poem,  should  be  more  Celtic  than  it  in  dress 
and  coloring,  one  understands.  That,  however,  a  Welsh 
translator,  who  could  not  definitely  have  understood  Chre- 
tien's poem  as  an  Otherworld  Journey  story,  or  the  lion  as 
a  guide  to  the  Other  World,  since  he  affords  the  reader  no 
direct  hint  of  this  explanation  any  more  than  Chretien, 
should  yet  have  made  the  story  more  coherent  than  his 
original,  and  especially  should  have  made  it  end  just  where, 
and  in  the  precise  way  it  ought  to  end,  if  the  lion  is  a  guide 
to  the  fairy  castle,  is  inconceivable.  His  lack  of  explana- 
tion of  the  lion  as  a  guide,  is  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith. 
Had  he  explained,  it  might  have  been  argued  plausibly  that 
he  was  a  conscious  archaizer.  The  Welsh  author  must  have 
had  the  story  before  him  in  a  more  archaic  form  than  the 
existing  romance  of  Chretien  de  Troyes.^ 

In  the  Welsh,  the  animals  that  come  together  at  the 
summons  of  the  Monster  Herdsman  are  as  numerous^  "as 
the  stars  in  the  sky,  so  that  it  was  difficult  [for  Kynon]  to 

'In  two  particularSi  not  mentioned  in  the  Welsh,  Chretien's  account  of 
the  monster  herdsman  agrees  with  the  Irish  and  Scottish  descriptions  quoted 
above ;  namely,  in  the  garment  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  in  the  appella- 
tion vUain  (**churP').  This  fits  perfectly  with  the  hypothesis  that  both 
Chretien  and  the  Welsh  version  go  back  to  a  common  original  z,  of~which 
in  general  the  Welsh  has  kept  the  more  primitive  features,  but  from  which, 
as  is  natural,  Chretien  may  from  time  to  time  have  retained  a  detail  dropped 
out  by  the  Welsh. 

'Loth,  Les  Mab.,  n,  9. 
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find  room  in  the  glade  to  stand  among  them.  There  were 
serpents  and  adders,  and  divers  sorts  of  animals.  And  he 
[the  Herdsman]  looked  at  them  and  bade  them  go  and 
feed ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads  and  did  him  homage,  as 
vassals  to  their  lord." 

This  strange  horde  of  monsters,  and  especially  the  adders 
and  serpents,  seem  more  archaic  than  the  savage  bulls  fight- 
ing, which  are  all  that  are  mentioned  by  Chr^tien.^  One 
easily  recognizes  in  the  serpents  and  dragons  that  bow  their 
heads  in  homage  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Forest^  the  fierce 
creatures  that  beset  the  entrance  to  the  Other  World.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  according  to  the  original  conception,  only 
he  who  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Monster  Herdsman 
could  pass  this  infested  glade.  In  Iwain's  second  journey 
(24)  it  was  doubtless  originally  the  task  of  the  helpful  lion 
to  act  as  conductor  through  this  vale  of  serpents.  From 
this,  the  development  of  a  helpful  lion  and  a  hurtful  serpent 
would  be  easy.* 

In  our  comparison  between  the  first  and  the  second  parts 
of  the  Ivain  it  is  perhaps,  therefore,  allowable  to  follow 
the  order  indicated  by  the  Welsh,  which  seems  in  several 
instances  to  preserve  features  more  original  than  the  French 
of  Chr6tien. 

The  present  discussion,  however,  does  not  depend  upon 

'  FoenBter's  text  mentions  only  wild  bulls ;  **  Tors  sauvagee  et  espaarx," 
V.  280,  but  the  variants  "lions/*  and  in  another  Ma  "Ore  et  liepan,'' 
exist,  while  the  Swedish  version  reads,  "lions,  beare  and  panthers,"  aod 
the  English  "leopards,  lions  and  beare,**  Ftwin,  ed.  1902,  p.  xxxix. 

'The  helpful  lion  probably  fought  the  serpents,  and  such  an  incident 
suggested  the  lion  and  serpent  combat.  (In  Wd/dietrich  a  lion  helps  W. 
slay  the  serpent,  see  note  on  p.  6S0,  above).  The  precise  form,  however, 
which  the  combat,  and  the  behavior  of  the  lion,  take  in  Chretien's  poem 
(and  probably  already  in  Chretien's  original),  appeare  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  some  chivalric  legend  like  that  attached  to  Goufier  de 
Lastours. 
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the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  Welsh  version 
and  Chretien,  a  diificult  problem,  which  is  only  taken  up 
here  by  the  way,  and  cannot  be  further  pursued/ 

If,  without  resorting  to  the  Welsh,  we  make  Chretien's 
romance  end  at  28  the  parallelism  between  the  Otherworld 
Journey  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ivaiuy  and  that  of  the  second, 
can  be  easily  made  out.  The  hero  sets  out  alone  through  a 
tangled  wilderness  in  3,  and  again  in  23.  To  the  Hospit- 
able Host  and  his  daughter  of  4  correspond  the  damsel  of 
the  Fairy  Remedy  and  the  Hospitable  Lady  of  21  and  22. 
To  the  Monster  Herdsman  of  5,  who  is  more  beast  than 
man,  corresponds  the  helpful  lion  of  25.  Both  help  the 
hero  on  his  way.  Finally  to  the  combat  with  Esclados  at 
the  Fountain  Perilous  in  9,  corresponds  the  battle  with  the 
seneschal  at  the  same  fountain  in  28. 

There  is  then  only  an  apparent  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  second  half  of  the  Ivain  as  a  journey  of  wonders  that 
corresponds  in  a  general  way  to  the  first  half.  The  lion 
would  be  a  guiding  beast,  who  also  aided  the  hero  in  over- 
coming the  monsters  that  guarded  the  passage. 


^  To  the  vexed  question  of  the  relationship  existing  between  three  Welsh 
stories  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest  and  three  corresponding  romances  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  I  hope  to  return  in  another  article.  The  evidence 
given  above  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  both  Chr^ien's  poem  and  the 
Lady  cf  the  Fountain  go  back  to  a  common  original.  This  lost  French 
version  x  must  have  itself  rested,  perhaps  through  several  intermediaries, 
on  an  essentially  Celtic  folk-tale.  In  x  the  original  story  was  probably 
already  partly  rationalized.  Perhaps  it  was  also  somewhat  confused  and 
corrupted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  all  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
Chretien's  version  to  his  lack  of  interest  in,  and  probable  lack  of  oompre- 
hension  of,  the  Otherworld  meaning  of  some  of  the  folk-lore  motives  that 
he  used.  The  reader  will  of  course  turn  to  Foerster's  discussion,  -Karrew- 
ritter,  1899,  pp.  cxxviiff. 
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in. 


A  lion  ^  as  guide  to  the  Other  World  appears  in  an  andait 
Celtic  story  called  the  Tochmcarc  Emere  or  the  Wooing  of 
Emer.  This  fine  tale  which  is  preserved  in  part  in  the 
well-known  Irish  M8.  Lebor  na  A-  UidrCy  and  can  be  proved 
therefore  to  be  older  than  1050  A.  d.^  tells  of  a  lion  that 
guided  and  carried  Cuchulinn  on  his  journey  to  the  Other 
World.  Since  the  tale  has  been  but  little  studied^  a  sununaiy 
of  the  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  journey  may  be  con- 
veniently given :  ^ 

Cucbulinn  had  parted  from  all  his  companions,  and  saw  that  he  wis 
astray  and  ignorant  of  the  way.  **  He  beheld  a  terrible  great  beast  like  a 
lion  coming  towards  him  which  kept  regarding  him  nor  did  him  any  harm. 
Whatever  way  he  went,  the  beast  went  before  him,  and  moreover  it  Uuned 
its  side  towards  him.  Then  he  took  a  leap  and  was  on  its  neck.  He  did 
not  guide  it,  but  went  wherever  the  beast  liked.  Four  days  they  went  in 
that  wise  until  they  came  to  the  bounds  of  dwellers,  and  to  an  island, 


^The  lion  was  a  familiar  figure  both  in  ancient  Irish  and  in  ancient 
Welsh  literature.  A  IHnnshenehaa  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  gives  as  an  ety- 
mology of  lumman  ** shield'*  the  word  leoman  "lion,"  because,  adds  the 
Dinnshenchasy  "every  shield  has  a  lion  on  it*' — Jtoatn,  p.  130.  In  Math 
the  son  of  Maihontoy,  one  of  the  four  genuine  Mabinogion  which  are  the 
oldest  of  the  tales  in  the  Med  Book  of  HergesLj  is  a  character  called  "  Lioa 
of  the  Steady  Hand,'*  Loth,  Les  Mab.^  i,  139.  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
examples. 

'  Partly  summarized  and  partly  quoted  from  Kuno  Meyer's  translation 
of  the  longer  version,  from  mss.  LU  and  Stowe  992,  in  ArchcBologioal  Bevksy 
J,  234-35,  298-306.  It  happens  that  LU  breaks  off  shortly  before  the  lion 
is  mentioned,  but  this  cannot  alter  our  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  incident, 
since  LU  agrees  with  the  later  mes.  word  for  word  so  far  as  it  goes.  Indeed 
Meyer  thinks  the  shorter  version  of  Toehimarc  Emere  is  a  piece  of  Irish  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  the  longer  of  the  eleventh  {Rex>,  OdLy  zi,  439). 
Because  of  its  importance  I  quote  the  passage  from  both  versions :  "A  mbai 
ann  iarum  co  n-acai  blasts  vathmair  m&ir  ina  docum  amail  levmon  "  (the 
longer  version,  ed.  Meyer,  Zl  f.  OdL  PhiL,  m,  248,  §  63)  :  **Fochaiit 
iarom  allaili  m-beasti  n- vathmair  amail  leoman  "  ( the  shorter  version,  J2er. 
CelL,  XI,  446,  line  43). 
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where  lads  were  rowing  on  a  small  lake.  They  laughed  at  the  unwonted 
sight  of  a  huitfol  beast  doing  service  to  a  man.  Gacholinn  then  leaped 
offy  and  the  beast  parted  from  him,  and  he  blessed  it"  He  then  went  on 
and  ''came  to  a  large  house  in  a  great  glen.''  There  ''he  met  a  maiden 
of  fair  make  in  the  house.  The  maiden  addressed  him  and  bade  him 
welcome."  She  had  known  Cnchulinn  before  and  she  gaye  him  to  drink 
and  to  eat.  There  was  also  a  youth  in  the  house,  of  whom  Guchulinn 
inquired  the  way  to  the  Dun  of  Scathach,  or  "Shadow"  [the  Queen  of 
the  Other  World].  "The  youth  taught  him  the  way  across  the  Plain 
of  in  Luck  ....  the  Youth  gave  him  a  wheel  and  told  him  to  follow  its 
track  thence  across  one-half  of  the  plain.  Then  he  gave  him  an  apple, 
and  told  him  to  follow  the  ground  where  the  apple  would  run."  ^  The 
Youth  also  told  him  of  "  a  large  glen  before  him,  and  a  single  narrow  path 
through  it,  which  was  full  of  monsters  to  destroy  him." '    Guchulinn  made 


^  For  a  ball  as  guide  see  Folk-Lore  Beeordy  n,  186 ;  Hyde,  Beside  the 
FtrCj  p.  131,  and  An  Sgicduidhe  Oaedhealaehj  p.  441 ;  Curtin,  Myths  and 
JFolk  Lore  of  Ireland^  p.  35. 

*In  the  Siabureharpat  Oonculaindy  from  LU,  printed  by  O'Beime  Crowe 
in  JProc  o/Boyal  HisL  cmdArch,  Assoc  of  Ireland,  4th  series,  i,  385  f.  (1871), 
are  verses  describing  an  expedition  of  Guchulinn  to  the  Land  of  Scath 
(Shadow).  Evidently  it  is  a  second  version  of  Guchulinn's  Otherworld 
journey,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  Tochmarc  JBhnere,  Here  we  have 
serpents,  and  a  house  full  of  toads  and  monsters,  mentioned  as  obstacles 
(cf.  the  serpents  before  the  Gastle  of  Falerln,  Lamelet,  vv.  7357  S.)  : 

"  Seven  walls  about  that  city — 
Hateful  was  the  fort : 
A  rampart  of  irons  on  each  wall. 
On  that  were  nine  heads. 
Doors  of  iron  on  each  flank — 
Against  us  not  great  defences : 
I  struck  them  with  my  leg, 
Until  I  drove  them  into  fragments. 
There  was  a  pit  in  the  Dun 
Belonging  to  the  king  it  is  related — 
Ten  serpents  burst 
Over  its  border — it  was  a  deed !  .  .  . 
A  house  full  of  toads 
They  were  let  fly  at  us : 
Sharp  beaked  monsters. 
They  stuck  in  my  snout 
Fierce  draconic  monsters 
To  us  they  used  to  fall :  .  .  • 
Horse-tribe  though  they  explained  them." 
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his  waj  ftcroBS  the  Plain  of  111  Lack  and  through  the  Perilous  Glen  as  the 
Youth  had  taught  him.  He  then  had  to  pass  the  Bridge  of  the  Qiff 
which  rose  in  the  middle  and  threw  back  anyone  who  stepped  on  it  At 
the  third  trial  Cuchulinn  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Bridge  of  the  Cliff  and 
entering  the  Dun.  Before  possessing  himself  of  Scathach,  and  of  her 
daughter  Uathach,  Cuchulinn  was  obliged  to  fight  ''a  champion  Cochtr 
Cruifne,  a  warrior  of  Scathach's."  ''  Sorrowful  was  the  woman  Scathach'' 
when  Cuchulinn  slew  her  champion.  **And  Cuchulinn  said  to  her  that  he 
would  take  upon  himself  the  work  and  service  of  the  man  that  had  fallen, 
so  that  he  was  the  leader  of  her  host  and  her  champion  in  his  stead." 
Before  returning  from  the  Land  of  Shadow,  Cuchulinn  assisted  the  queen, 
his  mistress,  in  a  battle  against  a  second  Otherworld  queen  called  Aife,  and 
won  for  her  a  victory. 

This  ancient  tale  presents  very  many  analogies  to  Chr^en's 
Ivain.  Cuchulinn  was  all  alone  on  his  journey  just  as  Calo- 
grenant  tells  emphatically  that  he  went:  '^seus  oome  paisanz 
....  querant  avantures."  ^  The  large  house  in  the  great 
glen^  where  Cuchulinn  was  entertained  by  a  fair  maiden,  is 
like  the  Castle  of  the  Hospitable  Host  (4)  where  Calogre- 
nant  likewise  found  entertainment  by  a  &ir  maiden,  food, 
drink  and  directions  for  the  way.  The  lion  corresponds  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Monster  Herdsman  (5)  that  acted  as 
guide.  The  Perilous  Glen  is  a  parallel  to  the  tangled  woods 
and  dense  thicket,*  through  which  Calogrenant  penetrated 
to  the  spring  (3),  and  more  exactly  to  the  Glade  of  Serpents 
and  Dragons  in  the  Welsh  version  to  which  attention  has 
been  called.  The  Bridge  of  the  Cliff  that  throws  Cuchulinn 
down,^  is  manifestly  a  form  of  the  Active  Door  incident, 

1  Vv.  175-177. 

'  "  Parmi  une  forest  espesse. 

Mout  i  ot  voie  felenesse, 

De  ronces  et  d'espines  plainne." — Vv.  181-3. 

"  L^estroit  santier  tot  boissoneus 
Que  trop  an  est  cusanyoneus." — Vv.  699-700. 

"  [Santier]  Plain  de  ronces  et  d*08curt4" — V.  769. 

'Cf.  the  magic  bridge  in  Percevaly  vv.  28554  ff.,  28825  (ed.  Potvin,  iv, 
277  ff.). 
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represented  in  the  Ivain  by  the  Mling  portcullis  (10). 
Cuchulinn's  slaying  of  Cochar  Cmifiie  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  &llen  warrior  as  champion  and  paramour  of  the 
Otherworld  Queen^  is  a  startling  parallel  to  Iwain's  be- 
havior towards  Esclados  the  Ked  and  his  lady  Laudine  (9 
and  15).  We  get  in  the  Irish  tale  a  glimpse  at  a  cruder 
and  more  primitive  form  of  the  situation  80  long  a  pnzzle  in 
Chretien's  romance  of  the  sudden  marriage  of  a  widow  to 
the  slayer  of  her  husband.^ 

In  the  Tochmaro  EmerCy  which  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Chretien,  and  is  strikingly  parallel  to  the  Ivavriy  a  lion  guides 
the  hero  on  his  journey  to  the  Other  World.  In  the  Ivain 
the  lion  is  not  said  to  act  as  a  guide,  though  he  accompanies 
his  master,  hunts  for  him  like  a  dog,  and  aids  him  in  combat. 
Chretien  evidently  did  not  understand  that  only  by  a  Journey 
of  Wonders  could  Iwain  win  his  way  back  to  Laudine's 
marvellous  land.  The  various  adventures  of  the  second  half 
of  the  Ivain  are,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  disconnected  and 
rather  purposeless.  Even  in  the  Welsh,  where  the  original 
order  seems  better  preserved,  no  explanation  of  the  lion  as  a 
guiding  beast  occurs.  It  is  not  hard  however  to  see,  that, 
even  in  the  presept  form  of  the  story,  the  lion  comes  very 

^  This  parallel  is  more  striking  than  that  instanced  in  Iwain  A  Study f 
p.  56,  from  LL  and  LU,  where  Cuchulinn  slew  a  giant  (Curoi)  who 
inhabited  a  whirling  castle,  and  married  the  giant's  supernatural  wife  ;  for, 
in  the  Ihchmarc  Emere,  we  are  expressly  told  that  Cochar  Cruifne  is  a  mere 
champion  and  creature  of  the  fay  Scathach.  In  mj  former  study  I  argued 
that  in  a  primitive  form  of  the  episode  the  warrior  must  have  been  a  mere 
creature  of  the  fay,  conjured  up  by  her  to  test  the  hero's  valour  (just  as 
Lynet  conjures  up  an  armed  knight  to  fight  the  hero,  in  Malory,  Bk.  vu). 
Since  the  champion  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  fay,  no  surprise  need  be  felt 
at  her  speedy  acceptance  of  the  conqueror.  The  turning  up  of  this  parallel, 
overlooked  in  my  former  study,  strengthens  notably  my  contention  that  we 
have  in  an  incident  of  this  type  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  Laudine's  speedy 
marriage  to  the  slayer  of  Esclados. 
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near  being  a  guide  to  the  Other  World.^  He  brings  Twain 
food,  accompanies  him  everywhere,  and  it  is  only  by  his 
timely  aid  that  Iwain  survives  the  terrible  battles  of  the 
hazardous  journey.  The  Tochmarc  Emere  greatly  strengthens 
the  general  explanation  of  the  Ivain  as  a  partly  rationalized 
Otherworld  Journey  story,  and  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  the  lion  was  in  origin  a  guide  and  helper  for  the 
marvellous  road. 

IV. 

In  the  Tochmarc  Emere  the  lion  actually  carries  the  hero 
on  its  back.  Perhaps  this  is  a  primitive  form  of  the  inci- 
dent. In  La  MuU  sans  Fretn,^  a  French  poem  written 
about  1200,  but  evidently  based  on  a  folk-tale  of  a  &r  more 
primitive  time,  appears  a  beast  that  carries  the  hero  to  the 
Otherworld  Adventure : 

A  damsel-messenger  riding  a  mole  without  a  bridle  came  to  Arthur's 
court  and  asked  for  the  help  of  a  knight  to  recover  her  bridle.  Whoever 
wished  to  undertake  the  adventure  must  mount  the  mule,  and  allow  it  to 
choose  its  path^  without  attempting  at  all  to  direct  it.  We  leam  later  that 
the  bridle  is  in  the  castle  of  a  mysterious  ladj,  evidently  a  partly  rational- 
ized fay;  whose  messenger  the  damsel  is.  Kay  set  out  first,  and  rode  cd 
the  back  of  the  mule,  through  a  dense  forest  where  lions,  tigers,  leopards 
and  other  terrible  creatures  gathered  round,  but  the  beasts  did  obeisuice  to 
the  mule,  and,  out  of  respect  to  the  mule  and  to  the  lady  whose  creature  it 
was,  did  not  injure  Kay.    The  mule  then  entered  a  narrow  path,  throogh 


*  Cf.  **  Et  itel  vie,  ce  me  sanble. 

Com  il  orent  la  nuit  menee. 

Out  ansanble  andui  (t.  e.,  Iwain  and  the  lion)  demenee 

Pres  trestote  cele  semainne 

Tant  qu'  avanture  a  lafontainne 

Desoz  lepin  les  amena.** — Vv.  3486-91. 

'  M^n,  Nouveau  Recueil  de  Fabliomx,  I,  1-37.  La  Mule  sons  Frtin  has 
already  been  compared  to  the  Ivain:  Itoain  A  StJidy,  p.  80,  note ;  Foerster, 
Yvain,  ed.  1902,  p.  Ixvi,  note.  An  incident  resembling  ixi  3ftt2e  scom  Frtin 
is  in  IHu  Kr&nCy  w.  12627  £f. 
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the  Valley  of  the  Fear  of  Death,  which  was  beset  by  soorpions  and  serpents. 
It  knew  the  path,  having  often  traversed  it  before,  and  followed  it  to  a 
bright,  sparkling  fountain  in  a  meadow.  Then  it  approached  a  bridge, 
consisting  of  a  single  bar  of  iron  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  foot  wide, 
that  spanned  a  dreadful  river.  Kay  lost  courage  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  river,  and  he  forced  the  mule  to  return. 

Gawain,  more  brave,  allowed  the  helpful  mule  to  carry  him  through  all 
the  dangers,  across  the  perilous  bridge,  over  ''  li  fluns  au  diable,''  and  into 
a  turning  castle,  which  spun  round  so  swiftly  that  it  cut  off  half  of  the 
mule's  tail  behind  Gawain,  as  he  entered  on  the  beast's  back.  In  the  castle, 
besides  playing  the  beheading  game  with  a  vilain  who  was  as  black  as  a 
Moor,  Gawain  was  obliged  to  fight,  first  two  lions,  then  a  knight,  and  lastly 
two  serpents,  before  he  arrived  at  the  lady.  She  said,  ''You  have  killed 
all  my  beasts,''  ^  but  the  people  of  the  castle  rejoiced  that  the  savage  ani- 
mals were  dead.  The  lady  would  fain  have  persuaded  Gawain  to  remain 
with  her,  and  be  her  lord,  and  the  lord  of  all  her  castles,  but  he  refused, 
and  departed  with  the  bridle. 

The  parallels  between  this  story  and  the  Ivain  are,  of 
course,  very  numerous.  Here  occur  the  damsel  messenger, 
the  &ilure  of  the  first  adventurer,  the  solitary  journey,  the 
dense  forest,  the  savage  beasts,  the  narrow  path,  the  fountain, 
the  perilous  passage,  the  cutting  off  of  half  of  the  mule's 
tail,  which  corresponds  to  the  severing  of  Iwain's  horse 
behind  him  by  the  falling  portcullis,  and  lastly  the  success- 
ful combat(s)  with  the  creature(s)  of  the  fey.  The  savage 
beasts,  "  lions,  tigers,  leopards  and  other  terrible  creatures,'* 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Fear  of  Death  beset  by  scorpions  and 
serpents,  are  more  like  to  the  Welsh  Lady  of  the  Fountain 
with  its  glade  full  of  "  serpents,  dragons  and  divers  sorts  of 
animals''  than  to  the  fierce  bulls  of  tiie  Ivain.*  The  obse- 
quious behavior  of  these  animals  toward  the  guiding  beast  is 
strikingly  like  that  told  of  in  the  Welsh.'     It  has  been 

^  The  beasts  and  the  champions  that  had  to  be  fought  were  all  in  origin 
the  creatures  of  the  fay.    See  p.  691,  note  1. 
'See,  however,  p.  686,  above. 
'  Compare  the  description  in  La  Mule  sans  Frein,  w.  147-54 : 

<<  Mte  les  bestes  par  oonoissance 
De  la  dame,  e  par  enoranoe 
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noticed  that  the  Welsh  seems  here  to  have  preserved  more 
primitive  features. 

La  Mvle  sans  Frdn  contains  also  close  parallels  to  the 
Tochmarc  Emere.  Its  Valley  of  the  Fear  of  Death^  beset 
by  scorpions  and  serpents^  is  like  Cuchulinn's  Plain  of  HI 
Luck^  and  his  Perilous  Glen,  '^  full  of  monsters  to  destroy 
him."  Its  terrible  bridge  and  revolving  castle,  are  like 
Cuchulinn^s  Bridge  of  the  CUff,  which  threw  him  backward. 
Its  carrying  mule  that  knows  the  way,  and  must  not  be 
guided,  is  like  Cuchulinn^s  ^^  beast  like  a  lion  "  that  carried 
him,  and  was  not  guided,  but  "  went  where  it  liked." 

In  Froissart's  romance  MeKador,  a  carrying  stag  bears  tJie 
hero  to  a  fairy  castle :  ^ 

De  la  mule  qae  eles  voient, 
Les  deus  genoox  &  terre  ploient. 
Einsi  por  Tanor  de  la  Dame 
S'agenoilloient  de  la  jame, 
Et  por  oe  as^ur  se  tienent, 
Qa'en  la  forest  gisent  et  yienent." 
And  w.  365-68 : 

''Tot  maintenant  qae  il  revoient 
La  mule  que  il  oomioiasoient, 
Les  deus  genouz  k  terre  plient 
Vers  lou  chevalier  s'umelient" 

With  the  passage  from  the  Welsh  quoted  above,  p.  686 :  "And  he  looked  at 
them  and  bade  them  go  feed ;  and  thej  bowed  their  heads  and  did  him 
homage  as  vassals  to  their  lord." 

The  description  of  the  tangled  road  in  La  Mtde  9anB  Frem  ia  much  like 
that  in  the  Ivain,    Compare  vv.  169-172  : 

"  Quant  il  vint  en  nne  val^ 
Qui  moult  estoit  parfonde  et  1^ 
Et  si  estoit  moult  perillouse 
Moult  creuz  et  moult  tenebroee." 

With  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Ivam  above,  p.  690,  eapedallj  witk 
y.  769,  ''Plain  de  ronces  et  d'oscurt^."    Gf.  the oorresponding paaaage in 
Diu  Kr&My  w.  12781-2 :  "  ein  tiefez  tal .  .  .  .  ad  yinster  nnd  ad  eiallcfa." 
^Ed.  Longnon,  8oe,  Anc  Texi,  yy.  28362 ff. 
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The  hunter  Saigremor  was  led  a  long  chase  by  a  white  stag.  At  length, 
separated  from  all  his  comrades,  and  even  from  his  horse,  Saigremor  was 
astonished  to  behold  the  stag  approach  him,  and  appear  to  invite  him  to 
moont.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  make  his  way  on  foot,  Saigremor 
sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  beast  The  stag  immediately  bore  him  away 
to  a  lake,  into  which  it  plunged.  Presently  Saigremor  found  himself  in  a 
marvellous  castle  with  Diana  and  her  maidens.  We  are  told  that  the  stag 
knew  well  what  it  ought  to  do.  Without  effort  and  without  haste,  it  trans- 
ported Saigremor  into  the  lake.  '^The/efo''  had  arranged  thus^  to  have 
Saigremor  brought  to  their  abode. 

A  marvellous  horse  that  has  the  power  of  carrying  its 
rider  across  the  sea  to  the  Other  World,  is  well-known  in 
Irish  tales.^ 

In  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  Arthu- 
rian tales  contained  in  the  Welsh  MS.  called  The  Bed  Book 
of  Hergest,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
French  romance,  appears  a  salmon  fish,  that  carries  on  its 
back  heroes  who  journey  to  the  Other  World  : ' 

Mabon,  son  of  Modron,  the  only  hunter  that  can  hunt  with  the 
marvellous  dog  Drutwyn,  is  imprisoned  [in  the  Other  World].  "No 
imprisonment  was  ever  so  grievous. ' '  Kai  and  Gwrhyr  Gwalstawt  leithoedd 
[Long  Man  Translator  of  Tongues]  set  out  to  find  this  prison.  They  were 
directed  whither  to  go,  successively,  by  a  black  bird,  a  stag,  an  owl,  and  an 
eagle,  and  were  carried  over  a  water  on  the  shoulders  of  a  helpful  salmon, 
so  that  they  came  to  the  wall  of  the  prison,  and  heard  the  wailing  of 
Mabon  within.  He  could  be  released  only  by  fighting.  Kai  and  Gwrhyr 
returned  and  told  their  story.  Then  Kai  and  Bedwyr  set  out,  were  ferried 
over  on  the  shoulders  of  the  salmon,  broke  through  the  wall  of  the  dungeon, 
released  Mabon,  and  brought  him  away. 

^  Vv.  30343  £F.  (Of  course  carrying  beasts  connect  themselves  with  guid- 
ing beasts  which  are  extremely  well  known  as  fairy  messengers.  I  forbear 
to  cite  examples.  See  the  long  list  in  Miss  Paton*  s  Studies  in  Faxry  Mythology^ 
p.  230,  note  3,  and  Hertz,  Spidmaniuimchy  1900,  p.  354. ) 

'In  the  AeaUamh  na  SerUkuchy  a  compilation  at  least  considerably  older 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  Ciabin  and  his  companions  when  like  to  perish 
in  a  terrible  storm  were  taken  upon  the  back  of  Manann&n's  horse  and 
carried  across  the  waves  to  the  Other  World :  O*  Grady,  SUv,  ChuL,  n,  198- 
201.  In  the  QiUa  Decairf  Finn's  men,  stuck  fast  on  the  back  of  a  monster 
horse,  were  borne  over-sea  to  the  **  Land  of  Promise  :*'  SUv,  OadLy  n,  297  ff. 

*  Loth,  Lea  Mob,,  i,  261  ff. 
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This  story  of  Mabon,  son  of  Mordred/  as  given  in 
KuUiwch  and  Olwen  is  plainly  a  mere  summaiy  of  what 
must  have  been  for  the  Welsh  a  well-known  tale.  This  tale, 
as  one  can  see  from  the  summary,  must  have  contained  the 
incidents  of  an  unsuccessful  preliminary  adventure,  a  helpftil 
carrying  animal,^  a  perilous  passage  across  a  water,  and  a 
combat  in  the  Other  World.  It  shows  that  before  the 
time  of  Chretien,  to  the  Welsh  as  well  as  to  the  Irish,  the 
notion  of  a  beast  helpfiil  to  the  Otherworld  Journey  was 
fiuniliar. 

The  stories  outlined  in  this  chapter  are  of  unequal  signifi- 
cance and  value.  Taken  together,  however,  these  tales,  all 
of  them  connected  with  the  Matter  of  Britain,  strengthen 
the  conclusion  based  on  the  Tochmarc  Emerej  that  a  carrying 

^  The  appearance  of  Mabon  in  connection  with  an  Othenrorld  Jonniey 
and  a  helpful  beast  arouseB  special  interest  because  there  are  varioas 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  in  early  Welsh  tradition  Mabon  was  a  parallel 
figure,  perhaps  a  doublet,  to  Owain  [Ivain].  KMubcK  and  Oboai^  makei 
Modron  the  mother  of  Mabon.  Modron  was  also  the  mother  of  Owain : 
''Modron,  daughter  of  Avallach  and  mother  of  Owehi  ab  Uxyen"  (Loth, 
Le»  Mab.f  n,  260,  translating  from  a  Welsh  triad  in  Myv,  ArdL^  S92.  52). 
Mabon  and  Owain  then  were  brothers.  An  ancient  poem  from  the  Book  <f 
Tcdiessin,  Skene,  Four  Books,  i,  363,  associates  Mabon  and  Owain.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  names  Mabon  and  some  variant  of  Owain  are  often 
mentioned  together  and  applied  to  Otherworld  figures :  Maboo,  Eonun  in 
Bd  Inconnu;  Mabon,  Irajn  in  Libeaus  Dtscomu;  Mabonagnin,  Eyimin 
in  Eree;  Mabounain,  Urain  in  Perteoal;  Urbain  in  DidotrPertaal  (see 
Philipot,  iSofik,  XXY,  275-77,  Miss  Paton,  Studia  in  Fairy  Mythology,  p. 
210) ,  cf.  Mabuz  and  Iweret  in  LanzdeL 

'A  capital  of  the  fourteenth  century  on  one  of  the  piUars  of  the  left  side 
of  the  nave  of  St  Peter's  Church  in  Oaen,  represents  eight  figures,  one  of 
them  an  unarmed  man  riding  on  a  lion.  Trebuden,  Choi .-  PrStu  de  <os 
Histoire  (1855),  p.  36.  Two  of  the  other  figures  are  unmistakaUj  Arthu- 
rian (Lancelot  on  the  sword  bridge,  and  Lancelot  on  the  periloos  ooodi) 
and  De  La  Kne  explained  this  as  "  iTaln,  le  Chevalier  aa  Lion."  The 
explanation  is  not,  however,  certain.  See  Gast^  Un  CkapUeam  de  PEgUm 
deOam  ilSS7). 
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beast,  which  might  be  a  lion/  as  an  incident  in  the  Other- 
world  Journey,  was  familiar  to  Celtic  story.* 


V. 

In  the  lost  twelfth  century  French  romance  which  Saran 
has  shown'  lies  behind  the  Chevalier  du  Papegau  and  the 
Middle  High  Grerman  WigdloiSy  was  a  guiding  beast  that 
had  power  to  direct  an  adventurer  to  the  Other  World.  In 
the  Papegau'  the  incident  with  which  we  are  concerned 
begins  while  King  Arthur  is  engaged  in  another  adventure : 

^  Can  Arthur's  extraordinary  and  romantic  dream  (Lajamon,  ed.  Madden, 
Jjiy  120-21,  VT.  28058-93)  about  being  carried  to  sea  on  the  back  of  a  golden 
lion  and  brought  to  shore  by  a  friendly  fish,  be  a  reminiscence  of  some 
Otherworld  journey  tale? 

*  Campbell,  Tales  of  the  W,  Highlands^  ni,  367  ff.,  contains  a  recently 
collected  Gaelic  tale  about  IVianus  that  presents  many  similarities  to  the 
Ivain,  Manus,  on  his  way  to  fairyland,  was  entertained  at  a  Hospitable 
House  where  he  obtained  a  number  of  marvellous  belongings :  a  sword,  a 
helmet,  a  cloth  that  spread  itself  with  food,  a  chain  that  gave  marvellous 
strength,  and  especially  a  lion  whelp  which  Manus  carried  away  with  him 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  magic  cloth  (cf.  Iwain's  carrying  his  wounded 
lion  on  a  shield  to  a  castle  to  be  healed,  vv.  4652-80.  Wolfdietrich  like- 
wise carried  his  wounded  lion  to  a  castle.  Wolf,  J?,  str.  730  ff.  This  curious 
incident  perhaps  shows  that  the  helpful  beast  was  in  origin  a  dog).  Later 
Manus  took  the  part  of  a  White  Qruagach  who  was  at  war  with  a  Bed 
Gruagach.  The  lion  carried  Manus  on  its  back  across  the  sea  to  an  other- 
wise inaccessible  land  [the  Other  World].  It  cleared  a  castle  full  of 
monsters,  and  slew  a  ^' brown  lap  dog"  that  ''came  to  eat  Manus."  It 
helped  Manus  in  his  battle  with  the  Bed  Gruagach  and  finally  it  slew  a 
venomous  homed  creature  (Beannach  Nimhe),  in  which  was  the  life  of 
the  Bed  Gruagach.  The  Bed  Gruagach  was  killed,  his  head  was  put  on  a 
stake,  and  Manus  was  crowned  king  of  Lochlann.  (On  the  Tale  of  Manus, 
cf .  Alex.  Bugge,  C(mtHbxUicyM  to  the  HisL  of  Nonemen  in  Irdand,  n,  Norse 
Elements  in  Qh/dic  Trod,  of  Mod.  THmeSy  p.  9,  Videnshabsselskabets  Skrifier, 
hist  fil.  klasse,  1900,  no.  5.) 

^Beitrdge  z,  Oeseh.  d,  deuL  Sp,,  XXI,  263-420 ;  see  esp.  413-417. 

«Ed.  Heuckenkampf  (1896),  p.  24,  line  31  ff. 
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A  damsel  menenger  (cf.  Ivam  1)  comes  to  Arthur  and  asks  help. 
Kinf(  Beauvoisin  (Belnain)  of  Ille  Fort,  a  peninsula  also  called  Bojanme 
^  aux  Damoiselles,^  has  been  slam,  and  has  left  his  realm  and  his  daughter, 
Flors  de  Mont,  in  charge  of  his  Marshal  The  Marshal  has  proved  a 
traitor  (cf.  26).  He  holds  the  queen  and  the  daughter  in  imprisonment, 
and  wishes  to  marry  Flors  de  Mont  The  messenger  asks  Arthur  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  her  lady.  Accompanied  by  the  damsel,  Arthur  made  his  way 
past  several  hostile  knights  to  the  castle  where  the  ladies  were  imprisoned. 
Here  Arthur,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Chevalier  du  Papegau,'  is  told  thai 
he  must  journey  ''tout  seul  sans  nulle  campaigned'  (63.  30),  through  a 
waste  country  where  he  can  secure  no  food  (in  Wt^dlois  through  a  forest) 
(cf.  3),  to  the  Chastel  Perilleuz'  where  the  Marshal  is  to  be  found.  Fif- 
teen have  gone,  and  none  has  ever  returned.  Only  a  beast  that  appesn 
every  third  day  can  act  as  guide. 

When  the  beast  appeared  the  hero  set  out  The  beast  bowed  before  the 
hero  ''et  luy  feist  semblant  d'umilit^''  (64.  12)  [in  Wigdlais  played  before 
him  like  a  dog,  v.  4497]  *  to  show  its  good  wilL  It  was  "  une  moult  bdle 
beste  ....  grande  oomme  ung  toriaux  ....  le  col  soutil  alnsi  oomme  ong 
dragon  .  .  .  .  le  chief  petit  et  fait  ainsi  comme  ung  serf  ....  deux  comes 
en  la  teste  plus  blanches  que  neges  a  barres  de  fin  or,"  its  skin  was  red 
(64.  4-8).» 


^  A  well  known  term  for  the  Celtic  Other  World ;  cf.  ''  Isle  as  Pnceks" 
in  the  Castle-of -111- Adventure  Episode,  Jwun,  v.  5257;  ''meide  lant" 
in  LanteUt,  v.  4685,  etc. 

'Cf.  Iwain's  fighting  the  seneschal  under  the  sobriquet  *'  Chevalier  an 
Lion"  (28),  and  Wtg&lois'  fighting  under  the  name  ''Btter  mit  dem 
Rade,"  WigdhUy  v.  6279,  etc 

»Cf.  the  "Fontainne  Perilleuse,"  Jwim,  v.  810,  and  the  "Owtle  Pteri- 
lous"  in  Malory,  Bk.  vn. 

*So  1  wain' 8  lion  bowed  before  him : — 

''  £t  ses  piez  joinz  li  estandoit 
£t  vers  terre  ancline  sa  chiere, 
S'estut  sor  les  deus  piez  deriere 
Et  puis  si  se  ragenoilloit 
Et  tote  sa  face  moilloit 
De  lermes  par  humility"    Vv.  3396-3401. 

It  also  pulled  down  a  stag,  ''Aussi  com  uns  brachez  feist,"  v.  3439.  Com- 
pare the  behavior  of  the  beasts  in  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain^  etc,  p.  68^ 
above. 

^The  corresponding  description  in  Wiffdlois,  ed.  Pfeiffer,  w.  3853 fl.,  is: 
"Ein  tier  daz  ist  b6  wolgetAn ....  daz  ich  niht  schoeners  h4n  geseben 
....  (if  stnem  houbet  ....  eine  guldlne  krdne  ....  bewahsen  sebfioe 
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The  beast  led  the  hero  to  "  ung  des  plus  belz  arhres  que  nul  vist  oncques 
mais.''  [The  well-known  Otherworld  Landscape  (6)].  Here  it  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  man  clad  in  white,  who  explained  that  he  was  the  soul 
of  the  slain  king  Beauvoisin,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  the  beast.  He 
told  him  about  the  traitorous  Marshal,  and  gave  him  directions  for  the 
way.  The  hero  ha'd  to  slaj  a  serpent,  from  the  poison  of  which  he  fell 
into  a  swoon.  He  was  rescued  by  the  ''Chevalier  Amoureux  du  Chastel 
Saulvage"  (71.  33),  who  entertained  him  for  the  night,  and  gave  him 
directions  (cf.  4)  about  the  enchanted  Chasteanx  Perilleux.  He  pursued 
**  une  chaucie  qui  estoit  moult  estroite  et  serre  d'arbres  et  d'espines"  ^  and 
at  length  made  his  way  into  the  Chasteaux  Perilleux  by  crawling  over  a 
narrow,  quick  vibrating  bridge  that  spanned  a  terrible  river,  "  qui  ne 
sembloit  autre  chose  fors  que  ung  enfer"  (73.  10).'  He  passed  a  revolv- 
ing razor-edged  wheel  that  barred  the  entrance,  eluded  two  armed  ''  villans  " 
(73.  21)  on  guard,  and  approached  the  MarshaL  The  Marshal  did  not 
salute  the  hero  but  defied  him  and  attacked  him  the  instant  he  caught  sight 
of  him  [just  as  Esclados  behaved  toward  Iwain].  The  Marshal  was  ''  moult 
bien  arm^  d'unes  armes  toutes  vermeiUes"  (74.  26).'  When  the  Marshal 
was  slain  by  the  hero,  the  damsels  of  the  castle  made  great  joy,  and 
embraced  the  hero,  saying :  ''  Bonne  aventure  ait  le  meilleur  chevalier  du 
monde  qui  nous  a  en  ceste  nuit  delivrees  du  pire  seigneur  et  du  plus  maul- 
Tais  qui  oncques  fust  I  '*  (75.  26-8. ) 

Analogies  between  this  story  and  the  IvaiUy  especially  the 
second  part  of  the  Ivain,  are  evidently  numerous.  The 
distressed  lady  besieged  by  the  Marshal  reminds  us  of  Lunete, 
whom  Iwain  defended  against  the  Seneschal  (28).  The 
guiding  beast  is  a  very  curious  animal,  but  it  appears  to  be 
a  modification  of  some  figure  like  Cuchulinn's  carrying  lion.* 
The  story  has  evidently  been  modified  in  a  Christian  sense. 
The  beast  is  the  soul  of  the  king  and  at  the  marvellous  tree 
is  a  scene,  omitted  in  the  above  summary,  which  clearly 
pictures  Purgatory.     Since  the  beast,  however,  in  the  origi- 

mit  zwein  swarzen  homen  ....  in  slnem  munde  die  hitse  ....  von  sinem 
houbet ....  geschafFen  als  ein  liebart."  (To  the  fiery  breath  of  this  guid- 
ing beast  compare  the  breath  of  the  dog  of  the  guiding  shepherd  in 
KuUiwch  and  Olwen^  page  683,  note  1,  above). 
^  Of.  the  path  in  Ivain  (6),  in  Toehmare  Emere,  and  in  La  Mtde  aofu  Frein, 
*CL  10.  *Cf.  ''EsdadoetheBed''  (9). 

^  In  WtgdloU  it  is  *'  geschaflen  als  ein  liebart." 
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nal  mdrchen  must  have  been  somebody  in  dL^oise^^  its 
explanation  as  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man  would^  for  a  monkish 
redactor,  not  have  been  difficult.  The  Marshal,  who  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  dead  king  in  the  enchanted  castle, 
is  a  striking  parallel  to  the  wicked  seneschal  (28)  whom 
Iwain  had  to  fight  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  original 
romance,  of  which  Papegau  and  Wigdloia  are  representatives, 
must  have  been  founded  on  a  tale  in  which  a  beast  helped  & 
hero  to  penetrate  into  the  Other  World. 


VI. 

If  the  contention  of  the  preceding  chapters  is  sound,  and 
the  Ivam  is  drawn  ahnost  entire  from  what  must  have  been 
essentially  a  folk-tale,  among  recently  collected  folk-tales, 
especially  among  those  found  on  Celtic  territory,  parallels  to 
the  separate  incidents  of  the  second  half  of  the  Ivain  ought 
to  exist.^  To  study  this  matter  conveniently  it  is  necessary 
to  summarize  the  three  most  important  separate  adventures 
of  the  second  part  of  the  romance : 

1  Page  683,  note  2,  above. 

'  Some  reviews  of  Twain  A  Study ,  have  objected  to  my  use  of  ''  modem  " 
folk-tales.  In  that  stndy  I  endeavored  to  prove,  in  daplicate^  that  tlie 
Ivain  is  based  on  an  Otherworld  stoiy.  First,  by  using  only  poralleb 
the  antiqoitj  of  which  is  attested  by  LU  and  LL.  Then  by  using  recently 
collected  Celtic  tales.  Since  the  evidence  of  the  two  sorts  of  material  agrees, 
the  second  is  a  valuable  confirmation  of  the  first.  LU  and  LL  are  pre- 
served to  us  almost  by  accident  Let  ub  suppose  that  the  Danes  had  made 
another  inroad  and  destroyed  these  precious  Mas.,  Ivain  would  still  be  based 
on  Celtic  Otherworld  Story,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  it,  exc^ 
by  the  use  of  tales  transcribed  later  than  the  time  of  Chretien.  The  valne 
of  the  *  ^  modem ' '  folk-tale  is  thus  evident  A  chapter  on  analogies  betveen 
the  second  part  of  the  Ivain  and  recently  collected  folk-tales  seems  to  me 
indispensable,  though  I  am  willing  to  let  the  argument  rest  for  those  who 
desire  it  on  the  Tockmare  Emert,  supported  by  KvIhiDch  and  Oboen  and  La 
MuU  9an8  Frein. 
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(27)  Iwain  secured  entertainment  for  the  night  at  a  castle  where  he  was 
well  received,  but  the  people  did  not  at  first  wish  to  admit  the  lion.  They 
were  afraid  lest  it  would  do  them  harm.  Iwain,  however,  insisted  on  bringing 
the  lion  in.  The  people  of  the  castle  were  in  great  sorrow  because  Harpin 
of  the  Mountain,  a  giant,  was  coming  in  the  morning  to  carry  off  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  unless  a  champion  could  be  found  to 
defend  her.  Iwain  volunteered  and  was  substantially  aided  in  the  conflict  by 
his  faithful  lion.  The  giant,  stupidly  it  would  seem,  made  no  objection 
to  fighting  the  two  at  once,  and  was  pulled  down  and  slain.  [The  Welsh 
Lady  of  the  FounUdn  seems  here  again  to  be  more  primitive.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  giant  objected  to  the  unequal  combat,  and  Owain  took  the 
lion  back  to  the  castle  and  shut  the  gate  upon  it  But  when  the  lion 
heard  that  Owain  was  hard  pressed,  it  made  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
castle,  and  sprang  down  from  the  walls.  The  incident  ends  as  in  Chretien's 
account.] 

(28)  Iwain  was  obliged  to  fight  three  at  once,  the  wicked  seneschal  and 
his  two  brothers.  The  lion  looked  so  fierce  that  the  three  refused  to  join 
battle  till  Iwain  had  calmed  his  lion,  and  sent  it  to  the  rear.  The  faith- 
ful animal  returned  when  it  saw  its  master  hard  beset,  and  together  man 
and  helpful  lion  overthrew  their  three  foes.  [In  the  Welsh  two  pages  are 
the  aggressors.  To  oblige  them  Owain  put  his  lion  into  a  prison  and 
blocked  the  door  with  stones.  But  when  it  was  going  hard  with  Owain, 
the  lion  burst  through  the  wall,  rushed  upon  the  two  men  and  instantly 
slew  them.] 

(29)  At  the  Castle  of  111  Adventure,  Iwain  had  to  fight  two  goblins  or 
demons.  The  goblins  would  not  fight  till  Iwain  had  shut  his  lion  up  in  a 
chamber.  But  at  the  critical  moment  the  lion  dug  its  way  out  under  the 
door-sill  of  its  prison  and  rescued  its  master.  The  goblins  were  slain. 
Iwain  was  offered  in  reward  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  but  he 
refused  and  journeyed  on.  [In  the  Welsh  this  adventure  is  given  as  an 
appendix,  and  is  not  woven  into  the  main  story  at  alL  Owain  is  described 
in  the  Welsh  as  fighting  alone,  though  the  episode  is  introduced  by  a 
sentence  in  which  we  are  assured  that  the  lion  did  not  leave  Owain  till  he 
had  won  this  combat  Here  seems  to  be  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Welsh  author.  Artistically  he  must  have  felt  that  the  comrade- 
ship of  the  lion  should  be  perpetual,  but  he  is  content  to  give  the  adventure 
as  he  knew  it,  only  prefixing  a  statement  that  the  lion  did  not  really  leave 
Owain.]  Chretien  appears  to  have  transferred  to  29  features  that  belonged 
to  27,  with  the  effect  of  a  rather  wearisome  insistence  on  the  lion. 

A  Journey  of  Wonders  by  which  a  hero  penetrates  to  the 
Other  World  is  of  course  a  common  feature  in  folk-tales. 
An  unusually  symmetrical  tale  containing  this  feature^  and 
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one  that  has  not  before  been  studied,  is  called :  '^  The  Old 
Hag  of  the  Forest"  It  was  collected  recently  in  Ireland, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  proved  ancient :  ^ 

Onoe  on  a  time,  when  enchantments  were  as  plentiful  as  blackthom 
bushes,  a  king  had  three  sons  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  hound  that  could 
catch  anything,  a  hawk  that  could  bring  down  anything,  and  a  filly  thst 
could  overtake  anything.     The  eldest  of  the  sons  set  oat  to  se^  his 
fortunes.     He  mounted  the  filly,  with  the  hawk  on  his  shoulder  and  the 
hound  at  his  heels,'  and  departed.    When  the  eldest  brother  had  traveUed 
twice  as  far  as  you  could  tell  me  of,  he  came  to  a  great  castle.     He  saw  a 
wee  small  house  near-by,  and  found  only  one  old  woman  in  it.     "  Gan  I 
have  lodging  for  myself,  my  hawk,  hound  and  filly?"     '*  Well  for  yourself 
you  can,  but  I  don't  like  them  animals,  but  sure  you  can  house  them  out- 
side.''    On  the  morrow  he  learned  that  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the 
castle  was  to  be  carried  oCF  by  a  giant  unless  there  should  be  a  hero  to  fight 
as  her  champion.     He  slew  the  giant,  pursued  a  hare,'  got  lost  at  night, 
and  came  to  a  wee  small  house  in  a  hollow.     It  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
Old  Hag  of  the  Forest  who,  it  turns  out  later,  was  the  mother  of  the  giant 
he  has  slain.     The  Old  Hag  said,  *'  Pm  afeerd  of  them  wild  unimAla  of 
yours."     She  gave  the  hero  three  hairs  from  her  head  and  persuaded  him 
to  bind  his  animals  with  them.     She  became  terrible  in  sLce  and  fuiy,  and 
fought  with  the  hero.    Almost  overcome,  he  called  successively  for  help  to 
his  three  animals.     They  replied  one  after  another  that  the  hairs  were 
binding  them  so  fast  as  almost  to  cut  into  them.     The  Hag  then  overcame 
the  hero,  and  turned  him  and  his  three  animals  to  stone. 

The  second  brother  went  through  the  same  adventures,  and  met  the 
same  fate. 

The  younger  brother  was  more  wary.  When  given  the  Hag's  hairs  he 
threw  them  away,  and  bound  hb  animals  with  something  else.  When  hard 
pressed  in  battle  with  the  Hag,  he  called  to  his  animals.  They  broke  looee. 
The  Hound  caught  the  Hag  by  the  heel.  The  Filly  kicked  her.  The 
Hawk  picked  out  her  eyes.  The  hero  forced  the  Hag  to  restore  his  brothers 
and  their  animals  to  life,  and  then  he  slew  her.  He  married  the  king's 
daughter  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  giant-ofispring  of  the  Hag.  The 
tale  ends  happily. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  hostess  in  this  Irish  tale  to 
admit  the  hero's  animals  is  exactly  like  the  unwillingness  of 

*  Summarized  from  Seumas  MacManus,  In  CUmney  Comerg,  N.  Y.  ( 1899), 
pp.  127-46. 

'Hawk,  hound,  and  horse  were  the  typical  companions  of  an  ancient 
hunter. 

'  I  abbreviate  very  much  at  this  point     The  hare  is  the  Hag  in  dif^ioise. 
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Iwain's  entertainers.  As  in  the  Ivain  (27)^  the  hero  has  to 
fight  a  giant  in  the  morning  in  order  to  rescue  the  daughter 
of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The  tying  of  the  helpful  animals 
at  the  request  of  the  Old  Hag  is  like  Owain's  shutting  up 
his  lion  in  the  castle^  whence  it  escaped  over  the  battlements 
(27,  in  the  Welsh),  and  like  his  putting  the  lion  in  a  prison 
blocked  up  with  stones,  whence  it  broke  through  the  wall 
(28,  in  the  Welsh).  A  close  parallel  to  this  is  in  29,  in  the 
Ivain,  where  the  lion  is  put  into  a  chamber  and  digs  out 
under  the  sill.  In  all  of  these  incidents,  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  helpful  beasts  break  loose  at  precisely  the 
critical  moment,  and  that  without  their  aid  the  hero  would 
be  slain. 

If  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding  chapters  are  sound, 
Owain  in  ancient  Welsh  tradition  must  have  been  credited 
with  a  helpful  lion.  In  this  recently  collected  folk-tale,  we 
find  a  hero  engaged  in  an  enterprise  similar  to  Owain^s,  and 
assisted  by  a  hound,  a  horse,  and  a  hawk,  quite  as  Owain 
was  by  his  lion.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  ancient  Welsh 
tradition  credits  Owain  with  helpful  ravens.  These  ravens 
are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Lady  of  the  Fourdain^^ 
and  play  a  chief  part  in  the  ancient  tale  called  the  Dream 
of  Bhonobvyy?  Perhaps  in  very  early  story  Owain  had  a 
helpful  horse,  dog,  and  hawk  (which  admits  of  confusion 
with  a  raven),  the  three  animals  that  regularly  accompanied 
an  ancient  hunter.*     Some  indication  that  the  helpfiil  lion  in 

^  Loth,  Les  Mob. ,  n,  42.  Owain  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  ravens 
in  the  Gododin  poems  in  the  BL  of  Aneurin,  Skene,  Four  Booksj  I,  374. 

^  Loth,  Les  Mob.,  i,  303  ff.     Cf.  Loth's  note,  p.  308. 

'Cf.  Conle  du  Mantel  (a  twelfth  century  text),  ed.  Wulff,  Bomaniaj  xrv, 
358-380:  **Yvain  ....  qui  tant  ama  chiens  et  oiseaus,''  w.  496-99. 
Irish  tales  very  often  assign  three  animals  of  this  sort  to  their  hero.  Cf. 
"The  King  of  the  Black  Desert,"  Hyde,  An  Sgialuidhe  Oojedhealach,  pp. 
143  £F.,  with  its  refrain  eight  times  repeated :  "His  dog  at  his  heels,  his  falcon 
on  his  wrist,  riding  on  his  good  hlack  horse.''     It  is  to  he  noted  that  the 
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perhaps  also  from  some  other  themes.  Doubtless  it  con- 
tained features  which  had  passed  into  Celtic  from  what  has 
been  called  "the  common  stock  of  European  folk-lore." 
That  in  no  way  affects  the  conclusions  of  the  present  investi- 
gatioU;  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  ultimate  origins^ 
but  only  with  the  relatively  immediate  source  used  by 
Chretien.  That  these  features  came  to  Chretien,  interwoven 
with  what  was  essentially  a  Celtic  tale,  is  all  that  the  argn- 
ment  requires.  The  present  discussion  should  make  stronger 
than  ever  the  belief  of  those  who  hold  that  almost  every 
incident  in  Chretien's  Ivain  was  suggested  by  an  ancient 
Celtic  tale,  dealing  with  the  fiuniliar  theme  of  a  journey  to 
win  a  fairy  mistress  in  the  Other  World.  The  special  point 
which  the  present  discussion,  it  is  thought,  renders  almost 
certain,  is,  that  a  helpful  lion  must  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  original  used  by  Chretien. 

Arthur  C.  L.  Bbowk. 


XXI.— THE  SCANSION  OF  PROSE  RHYTHM. 

Listening  to  an  orator  delivering  a  speech  or  to  a  reader 
reciting  good  prose,  we  may  notice,  running  through  the 
speaker's  utterances,  a  characteristic  and  persistent  tune. 
The  voice  rises  and  fells,  increases  and  diminishes,  moves 
now  slowly,  now  rapidly,  throws  emphasis  upon  one  phrase 
and  takes  it  away  from  another,  not  waywardly  and  errati- 
cally but  in  accordance  with  some  underlying  pattern  or 
scheme  of  movement.  It  is  this  tune  or  pattern,  in  some 
of  its  simpler  and  more  obvious  features,  that  I  mean  to 
consider  in  this  paper.  The  pattern  is  the  rhythm  of  prose, 
and  to  chart  it  and  discover  its  law  is  to  eflTect  for  prose 
what  metrical  scansion  does  for  verse. 

The  tune  of  prose,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  highly  complex 
and  elusive.  To  attempt  to  analyze  it  is  to  court  disaster. 
So  many  writers,  indeed,  have  called  the  task  impossible 
that  anyone  who  now  ventures  to  take  it  up  owes  to  his 
fellow  investigators  either  an  apology  or  a  justification.  I 
shall  attempt  the  latter. 

What  is,  I  suppose,  the  prevailing  opinion  about  the 
tune  of  prose,  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  passage 
from  a  recent  review :  "  The  proper  beauty  and  essence  of 
prose  rhythm  in  all  the  great  stylists  is  its  freedom,  its 
variety,  its  complexity,  its  avoidance  of  the  strict  forms 
of  metre  and  repetition  of  metre ;  its  effects,  in  short,  are 
secured  by  a  violation  of  metrical  regularity,  by  an  elaborate 
combination  of  movement  and  of  numbers  which  evade 
scientific  analysis.''  {Nation,  vol.  Lxxiv,  p.  211.)  This 
but  echoes  the  dictum  of  a  distinguished  writer :  "  Each 
phrase  of  each  sentence,"  says  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
his  essay  On  Sortie  Technical  Elements  of  Style  in  Literature, 
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Prose  has  sprung,  I  hold,  from  a  situation  in  which  primi- 
tive man  used  speech  mainly  for  communication — a  situation, 
that  is,  in  which  his  chief  interest  in  his  words  was  in  their 
effect  upon  his  fellow-men.  Prose  is  thus  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  conversation,  signals,  warning  cries,  calls  for 
help,  and  simimonings  to  the  feast  or  the  fray.  If  prose  was 
originally  conveyance,  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sprung 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which  speech  was  used  mainly  for 
expression,  that  is,  just  to  give  vent  to  powerful  feelings. 
Poetry,  therefore,  has  its  origin  in  communal  dance  and 
song,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  cries  accompanying  concerted 
labor.  To  quote  my  own  formula,  prose  is  expression  for 
cjommunicatioii's_6akej  poetry^ is  communication  for  expres- 
sion's sake. 

Out  of  these  two  distinct  situations — the  expressive  and 
the  communicative  situation,  if  I  may  call  them  so — and 
out  of  the  mental  attitudes  which  naturally  result  from  them, 
have  arisen  two  distinct  types  of  rhythm. 

I  will  consider  first,  briefly,  the  rhythm  of  expression. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  associated  in  its  origin  mainly  with 
the  communal  dance,  where  it  is  exhibited  both  in  words 
and  in  bodily  movements.  Its  characteristic  form  can 
perhaps  best  be  noted  in  the  stamping  of  feet,  clapping  of 
hands,  nodding  of  the  head,  swaying  of  the  body,  etc.,  which 
accompany  all  modes  of  primitive  dance  and  song.  The 
dances  of  the  Philippine  natives  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
displayed  this  kind  of  rhythm  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 
In  the  Igorrote  village  I  observed  a  dance  in  which  eight  or 
ten  savages  took  part.  For  music  one  of  them  beat  a  gong, 
others  clicked  and  jangled  pieces  of  metal  together,  and  all 
chanted  in  unison  a  monotonous,  wailing  song;  while  a 
drummer,  who  sat  apart  from  the  dancers,  beat  continuously 
with  his  fingers  upon  a  long  horn-shaped  drum.  To  these 
discordant  sounds  the  dancers  moved  slowly  in  a  circlei  each 
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one  revolving  at  the  same  time  upon  his  own  axis.  As  the 
natives  went  round  thej  lifled  and  dropped  their  feet  m  a 
kind  of  solemn  trot  in  exact  time  to  the  music.  The  man 
with  the  gong,  as  often  as  he  came  opposite  the  drunmier, 
lifted  his  instrument  on  high  and  stnick  it  a  resounding 
blow.  He  then  subsided  into  the  measure  of  the  jog-trot 
Such  was  the  dance.  Represented  diagrammaticallj  the 
progress  of  the  dancers  and  the  pattern  of  the  rhythm  might 
take  a  form  such  as  this  : 
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the  up-and-down  lines  representing  the  movements  of  the 
dancers'  feet,  the  circle  representing  the  stroke  of  the  gong 
which  marked  the  completion  of  the  round.  If  the  reader 
have  a  lively  imagination  he  may  see  in  these  movements 
some  resemblance  to  waves  of  light  or  of  sound. 

Assuming  that  the  illustration  is  typical,  we  may  infer 
that  what  constitutes  the  characteristic  pattern  of  the  expres- 
sional  rhythm  is  the  recurrence  of  brief  units  of  sound  or 
motion  at  regular  intervals,  the  recurring  units  being  so 
grouped  as  to  show  within  small  compass  a  measured  pro- 
gression. I  will  apply  to  this  peculiar  movement  the  term 
niUation — that  is,  a  nodding.* 

^  The  word  was  suggested  to  me,  not  by  Horace's  bonus  dormUal  HomenUf 
but  by  the  lines  in  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner: 

**  Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy." 

Although  the  term  is  not  as  felicitous  as  1  could  wish,  it  will  at  any  nte 
suggest  the  distinctive  pattern  of  the  rhythm. 
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If  now  we  turn  to  the  rhythm  of  oommunicatioii  we  shall 
find  a  very  different  state  of  affidrs.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  difference  will  appear  if  we  contrast  two  familiar  experi- 
ences :  one  expressive,  the  other  communicative.  All  know 
from  recollections  of  childhood  what  it  is  to  dance  for  joy, 
and  some,  in  such  moments  of  ecstacy,  have,  perhaps,  fallen 
into  poetry.  Thes^  are  the  proper  rhythms  of  expression. 
But  now  set  in  contrast  to  these  the  actions  and  speech 
appropriate  to  communication.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
situation  where  the  need  of  communication  is  urgent.  A 
friend,  let  us  say,  is  standing  on  the  railroad  track  in  front 
of  a  s\viflly  approaching  train.  In  such  an  emergency  one 
would  not  motion  in  the  measured  time  of  an  orchestra 
conductor  waving  his  baton,  nor  speak  in  iambic  pentameter. 
Communicative  utterance  would  trace  a  different  pattern. 
The  arms  of  the  observer  would  impulsively  shoot  up  in  the 
air  and  come  down  again.  The  voice  would  perform  a 
similar  evolution.  If  one  shouted,  for  example,  "Gret  off 
the  track,"  the  voice  would  rise  in  pitch  in  a  crescendo  glide 
through  the  words  "Gret  off,"  then  descend  in  the  words 
"the  track."  Such  a  movement  might  be  represented 
graphicaUy  as  follows : 


Other  examples  of  the  communicative  pattern  may  be 
found  in  the  traditional  calls  to  animalB.     The  call  "  Co-o-o- 
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The  two  fundamental  rhvthms  have  now  been  described. 
It  is  upon  them  as  upon  a  frame-work  or  skeleton  that  the 
elaborate  structures  of  our  modem  prose  and  poetry  have 
been  erected.  Poetry  is  mainly  the  elaboration  of  a  simple 
nutative  pattern.  Prose  is  mainly  the  elaboration  of  a 
simple  motative  pattern. 

ton  Vokalea  wnd  Diphthongen  in  gegprochenen  WorteUy  Zeitschrift  /.  Biologiey 
vol.  XXV,  p.  295)  and  others  show  that  isolated  words  and  vowels  are 
frequently  pronounced  in  this  way,  that  is,  with  circumflex  glide.  But  all 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  this 
hypothesis.  As  I  suggested  in  a  preceding  paper,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
speaker's  expectation  of  a  reply,  and  the  hearer's  response,  have  played 
some  part  in  the  shaping  of  the  rhythm.  If  we  might  conceive  of  the 
earliest  form  of  speech,  or  the  precursor  of  speech,  as  a  long  ululation 
naturally  rising  in  pitch  and  force  with  the  rising  emotion  of  the  speaker 
(or  ululator), — a  view  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  much  is  to  be  said, — the 
earliest  articulation  of  such  an  undi£ferentiated  stream  of  utterance  might 
well  be  caused  by  the  response  of  a  fellow-being.  The  response  would 
check  the  ululation  and  make  a  significant  break  in  it.  After  the  break 
the  cry  would  be  expressive  of  a  different  mood,  and  with  the  relaxation 
of  tension  would  naturally  descend  in  pitch  or  force  to  the  close. 

Tlie  upward  movement,  if  this  hypothesis  have  any  warrant,  would  then 
be  connected  with  a  state  of  tension,  expectation  and  suspense,  the  down- 
ward movement  with  relaxation,  discharge  of  nervous  tension,  completion 
of  the  impulse  which  led  to  the  call,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  hypothesis  by  some  phenomena  of  modem  speech. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  nurse  calling  to  a  child.  The  nurse 
lifts  her  voice  in  a  shrill  crescendo  that  mounts  steadily  in  pitch  through 
perhaps  an  octave.  If  now  she  suddenly  discovers  that  the  child  is  at  her 
elbow,  she  breaks  oil  abniptly  and  in  some  phrase  such  a3  '^Oh,  there  you 
are,"  descends  to  the  tonic  note. 

Illiterate  conversation  is  usually  of  this  type.  The  speaker  begins  the 
sentence  excitedly,  liis  voice  mounting  in  pitch  and  increasing  in  rapidity 
with  his  eagerness  to  convey  his  idea.  But  midway  in  his  progress  if  he 
sees  that  his  hearers  know  what  he  is  driving  at  and  guess  what  is  coming 
next,  his  speech  trails  away  into  an  incoherent  muttering.  Very  likely  he 
closes  the  sentence  with  such  a  phrase  as  *'  You  know  what  I  mean,"  glad 
to  escape  the  labor  of  rounding  his  period. 

A  similar  phenomenon,  as  Mr.  E.  K  Hale  has  noted  in  his  My  DoMe 
€md  How  He  Undid  Me,  may  be  observed  in  the  convcisation  of  cultivated 
persons  at  a  crowded  reception. 
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■ 

may  be  made  to  teach  them  to  observe  the  true  verbal 
accents  and  the  stops,  and  attend  to  the  meaning  and  logic 
of  the  line,  they  will  insist  on  singing  it  to  a  chant  of  their 
own,  disregarding  everything  but  the  metrical  accent,  and 
are  made  quite  unhappy  if  compelled  to  say  or  read  it  like 
prose.  And,  after  aU,  is  this  not  the  right  sense  of  the 
firjviv  aeiSe,  and  'arma  cano^?  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  recitation  of  poetry  was  really  what  we  should  con- 
sider a  childish  sing-song?  This  becomes  still  more  probable 
when  we  remember  that  music  and  dancing  were  frequent 
accompaniments  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  poetry,  the  effect 
of  which  would  undoubtedly  be  to  emphasize  and  regakte 
the  beats  or  accents  of  the  line ;  just  as  in  church-singing 
now  the  verbal  accent  is  ignored,  if  it  is  opposed  to  the 
general  rhythmical  character  of  the  verse."  ^ 

Reserving  opinion  regarding  the  educational  value  of 
routine  scansion,  I  find  this  argument  entirely  to  my  liking, 
especially  that  part  of  it  in  which  Professor  Mayor  suggests 
that  the  pleasure  which  children  feel  is  due  to  the  revival 
of  the  simple  rhythms  of  the  dance  and  song.  This  I  take 
to  be  the  true  explanation  both  of  the  method  of  reading 
and  of  the  accompanying  motions.     In  routine  scansion  we 

will  show  :  "  He  [Mr.  C.  K.  Paul]  confirmed  on  Tennyson's  own  anthoritf, 
the  well-known  story  of  his  having,  on  that  celehrated  voyage  to  Gopeo- 
hagen  with  Sir  Donald  Currie,  unconsciously  beat  time  to  one  of  his  own 
poems,  which  he  was  mouthing  forth,  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  EmpresB 
of  all  the  Russias ! ''  (Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  Notes  from  a  Diary,) 
"  While  Poe  was  in  Kichmond  some  of  his  friends  got  up  a  reading  for  his 
benefit,  and  I  heard  him  read  the  '  Raven '  and  some  other  poems  before  a 
small  audience  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Exchange  HoteL  In  spite  di 
my  admiration  of  Poe  I  was  not  an  uncritical  listener,  and  I  hare  retained 
the  impression  that  he  did  not  read  very  well.  His  voice  was  pleasant 
enough,  but  he  emphasized  the  rhythm  unduly — a  failing  common,  I  be- 
lieve, to  poets  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  music  of  their  own  vezse." 
(6.  L.  Gildenileeve,  in  J.  A.  Harrison's^  Group  of  Poets  and  their  JSannUs,) 
^  Cf,  on  this  subject  the  article  A  Phonetic  Theory  o/EngHsh  Prosody  by 
JaA.  Lecky,  in  Proceedings  of  the  English  Philological  Society,  Bee.  19,  1881 
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tarn  savages  for  the  time  being.  As  we  chant  the  verses 
and  feel  the  old  crude  rhythms  surge  through  us^  we  nod  the 
head,  tap  the  foot,  and  beat  time  with  the  hand  quite  in 
the  feshion  of  our  primitive  ancestors. 

If  then  the  routine  scansion  of  verse  reveals  the  nutative 
pattern,  that  is,  the  characteristic  beat  of  the  syllables  of 
the  foot  and  the  grouping  of  the  feet  in  the  line,  the  routine 
scansion  of  prose  should  in  like  manner  reveal  a  pattern 
of  motation.  The  task  of  identifying  the  motative  rhythm 
is  made  difficult,  however,  by  the  fiwt  that  motation  works 
with  somewhat  different  elements.  In  verse,  at  least  in 
Germanic  verse,  the  principal  element  of  the  metre  is  stress 
or  energy.  The  other  elements — pause,  pitch,  quality, 
number,  quantity,  and  rate  of  movement — are  subsidiary. 
But  in  the  shaping  of  the  motative  rhythm  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  speech  appears  to  be  not  stress  but  pitch.* 
Next  in  tlie  order  of  their  importance  come  pause,  rate  of 
movement,  stress,  quality,  number,  and  quantity. 

That  stress  is  fundamental  for  verse  rhythm  and  pitch  for 
prose  rhythm  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment.  Read 
a  specimen  of  verse  by  means  of  the  vowels  only,  observing 
the  stress  and  the  pauses,  but  eliminating  all  of  the  other 
elements.  Listening  to  such  a  recital  one  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  original  was  in  metre.     And 

^  A  different  opinion  is  implied  in  the  italicised  words  of  the  following 
(from  A.  J.  Ellis's  article  Accent  and  Empfums  in  Trarisactions  of  the  PhilO' 
logical  Society y  1873-74,  p.  132):  "  *Even  speaking,*  which  is  cultivated  hj 
modem  actors,  consists  in  delivering  verse  without  any  variety  of  pitch  due 
to  its  construction.  This  is  reducing  the  intonation  of  verse  to  the  intonation 
ofproscj  and  leaving  the  distinction  solely  to  their  individual  fixed  and  free 
periodicities  of  force.''  But  to  mj  ear  *  even  speaking'  damages  prose  far 
more  than  it  damages  poetrj.  Examples  of  prose  pronounced  without 
change  of  pitch  may  be  found  in  calls  for  trains  in  large  railway  stations, 
in  the  rapid  reading  of  proof  to  a  copy-holder  in  newspaper  offices,  and  in 
the  cicada-like  drone  of  legislative  reading-clerks. 
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if  the  listener  is  at  a  little  distance  he  will  say  that  jon  are 
reciting  poetry  in  a  mumbling  sing-song.  Now  read  a  piece 
of  prose  in  the  same  way.  The  rhythm  will  elude  the  mo6t 
careful  ear.  The  sounds  may  be  compared  to  the  elickiDg 
of  a  telegraph  instrument  in  the  ear  of  one  who  does  not 
understand  the  Morse  alphabet.  But  read  the  same  passage 
with  attention  to  the  natural  rise  and  &11  of  pitch,  and  the 
rhythm  of  prose  is  at  once  suggested. 

Although  such  crude  tests  are  inconclusive,  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  the  prose  foot  or  organic  unit  of  prose 
rhythm  consists  of  an  upward  followed  by  a  downward 
glide.^    To  this  movement  I  shall  give  the  name  of  motative 

^  This  conception  is  not  new,  as  the  following  passages  will  show ;  but  it 
has  been  applied  heretofore,  1  believe,  almost  exclusively  to  the  periodic 
sentence. 

''As  a  wild  beast  gathers  itself  together  for  the  attack,  so  should  disooune 
gather  itself  together  as  in  a  ooil  in  order  to  increase  its  vigor."  (Deme- 
trius, On  Style,  §  8.     Trans,  by  Khjs  Boberts. ) 

''  Ogni  Clausula  come  ha  principio  casi  ha  mezzo  e  fine  :  nel  principio  si 
va  movendo,  e  ascende  :  nel  mezzo  quasi  stanca  dalla  fatica,  stando  in  pie 
si  pasa  alquanto ;  pai  discende,  e  vola  al  fine  per  aoqaetarsL" — &penm, 
Dialogo  delta  Rhetoriea  (Aldus,  1643),  fol.  149. 

''One  rise  in  every  sentence,  one  gentle  descent,  that  is  the  law  for 
French  composition. — Whereas  now  amongst  us  English,  not  only  is  the 
too  general  tendency  of  our  sentences  toward  hyperbolical  length,  bat  it 
will  be  found  continually  that,  instead  of  one  rise  and  one  oorrespondiog 
fall — one  arsia  and  one  theaia — there  are  many,  flux  and  reflux,  swell  and 
cadence,  that  is  the  movement  for  a  sentence ;  but  our  modem  aentcnotB 
agitate  us  by  rolling  fires  after  the  fashion  of  those  internal  earthquakes 
that,  not  content  with  one  throe,  run  along  spasmodically  in  a  long  sac- 
cession  of  intermitting  convulsions."  (DeQuincey,  Esaay  <m  StyUj  pan- 
graph  22.) 

"To  this  period  of  individualism  an  end  was  put  by  Diyden,  whoee 
example  in  codifying  and  reforming  was  followed  for  nearly  a  oentoiy. 
During  this  period  ...  a  general  principle  was  established  that  the  cadence 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  a  sentence  should  rise  gradually  toward  the  middle, 
should  if  necessary  continue  then  on  a  level  for  a  brief  period,  and  should 
then  descend  in  a  gradation  corresponding  to  its  accent."  (Saintsbnir, 
Speeimena  of  Engliah  Proae  Stylcy  p.  xxxvi. ) 

"  The  true  business  of  the  literary  artist  is  to  plait  or  weave  his  mean- 
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are.  It  will  be  assumed  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  all 
prose  is  made  up  of  such  arcs  arranged  in  sequence^  and  that 
the  tune  of  prose  is  determined  by  their  character  and  inter- 
relation in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  verse  is  determined 
by  the  character  and  inter-relation  of  metrical  feet. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  motative  arc 
does  not  represent  the  true  voice-movements  of  appreciative 
reading.  Far  from  it.  In  actual  speech  nearly  every  sylla- 
ble has  a  quite  peculiar  modulation,  and  the  number  of 
glides  is  almost  infinite.^  But  just  as  the  routine  scansion 
of  verse,  by  disregarding  the  fine  shades  of  the  emotional 
reading,  reduces  poetry  to  a  simple,  monotonous  pattern  of 
strong  and  weak  stresses,  so  a  routine  scansion  of  prose 
reduces  the  successive  sentences  of  a  prose  composition  to  a 
crude  diagram  of  rising  and  falling  glides.  It  drops  the 
minor  deviations  out  of  sight  in  order  to  chart  the  general 
trend.*    This  relation  of  actual  speech  movements  to  routine 

ing,  inTolving  it  around  itself  ,*  so  that  each  sentence,  by  successive  phrases, 
shaU  first  come  into  a  kind  of  knot,  and  then  after  a  moment  of  suspended 
meaning,  solve  and  clear  itself.''  (Stevenson,  On  Some  Technical  Elements 
of  Style  in  LitercUure,  WorkSf  vol.  xxu,  p.  247. )  The  similarity  of  Steven- 
son's  conception  to  that  of  Demetrius  is  worthy  of  notice. 

^To  construct  a  simple  apparatus  for  tracing  speech-glides,  stretch  a 
violin-string  over  a  strip  of  board  about  twenty  inches  long,  supporting  the 
string  at  each  end  by  means  of  triangular  bridges  about  one-fourth  inch 
high.  Tune  the  string  to  E  and  mark  on  the  board  under  it  the  intervals 
of  the  musical  scale  in  tones,  half-tones,  and  quarter-tones.  With  such  an 
instrument,  by  sliding  the  left  forefinger  up  and  down  the  string,  plucking 
the  latter  meanwhile  with  the  right,  one  may  follow  quite  accurately  the 
most  intricate  movements  of  the  voice,  provided,  of  course,  that  one 
possesses  a  sensitive  ear.  The  movements  of  the  left  hand  may  be  recorded 
by  any  one  of  several  devices  used  for  this  purpose  in  psychological  labora- 
tories. 

*  There  are  writings,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  which  lend  themselves 
so  readily  to  routine  scansion  that  they  can  hardly  be  read  naturally  in  any 
other  way.  In  verse  Mother  Goose,  Tu8ser*s  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry  J  and  the  -^eip  England  Primer,  in  prose  the  works  of  Gibbon  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  furnish  abundant  examples.  Of  Johnson's  Rawbler^ 
Hazlitt  {On  the  Prose  Style  of  Poets)  writes  as  follows : 
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scansion  is  shown  in  the  figure  below,  the  dotted  line  repre- 
senting the  voice,  the  black  lines  the  scansion. 


Eead  in  this  way^  prose  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
ranting  speech  of  a  Fourth  of  July  orator. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  motative  arc  is  a  diagranmiatic 
representation  of  a  typical  upward  and  downward  movement 
of  the  voice  that  occurs  in  all  prose  speech,  we  may  next 
proceed  to  inquire  into  its  kinds  and  to  exhibit  some  of  its 
sequences. 

Two  principal  types  of  arc  may  be  distinguished,  one 
differing  from  the  other  mainly  in  the  location  of  the  pause. 

To  the  first  type  I  shall  apply  the  term  sv^spensive.  In 
the  suspensive  type  the  voice,  beginning  on  the  natural 
keynote,  rises  in  a  glide  or  series  of  glides  to  a  certain 
maximum.  Here  a  pause  occurs  to  which  we  may  give 
the  name  mediul  pause.  The  voice  then  b^ins  again  at 
the  altitude  where  it  left  off  or  slightly  below  (sometimes, 


**  There  is  a  tune  in  it,  a  mechanical  recurrence  of  the  same  rise  and  fall 
in  the  clauses  of  his  sentences,  independent  of  any  reference  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  or  progress  or  inflection  of  the  sense.  There  is  the  alternate 
roll  of  his  cumbrous  cargo  of  words :  his  periods  complete  their  levolutiooa 
at  certain  stated  intervals,  let  the  matter  be  longer  or  shorter,  rough  or 
smooth,  round  or  square,  different  or  the  same." 
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though  rarely,  above),  and  descends  in  a  glide  or  series  of 
glides  to  the  tonic.  Usually  the  upward  glide  is  marked  by 
a  crescendo  of  force  and  an  increasing  rate  of  movement, 
the  downward  glide  by  a  decrescendo  and  decreasing  rate 
of  movement;  but  these  accompaniments  are  subject  to 
variation.  I  give  a  few  simple  examples,  indicating  the 
medial  pause  by  a  vertical  line : 

When  he  narrated  |  the  scene  was  before  you. — (R.  L. 
Stevenson,  Pastoral,  p.  97.) 

The  consequences  of  this  battle  |  were  just  of  the  same 
importance  as  the  revolution  itself. — (Webster,  Second  Bunker 
SRU  Oration,) 

The  intercourse  of  society,-:— its  trade,  its  religion,  its 
friendships,  its  quarrels,  |  is  one  wide,  judicial  investigation 
of  character. — (Emerson,  Over-SoiU.) 

To  take  Macaulay  out  of  literature  and  society  and  put 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  |  is  like  taking  the  chief 
physician  out  of  London  during  a  pestilence. — (Sydney 
Smith,  Memoir,  1  :  265.) 

In  the  second  type  of  arc  there  is  no  pause  at  the  point 
of  maximum  pitch.  The  voice  glides  up  to  the  apex,  then, 
without  a  break,  glides  down  again  for  a  certain  distance. 
The  medial  pause  comes  in  the  descending  s^ment  of  the 
arc,  occurring  normally  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth  (or  a 
minor  fourth)  below  the  maximum.  Since  the  effect  of  this 
interval  is  to  give  to  the  cadence  a  plaintive  quality,  I  have 
chosen  for  the  second  type  of  arc  the  name  pathetic.^     The 

^  This  type  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  following  passages  from  Dionysius, 
De  Oompositione  Verborwn :  ^'  In  Thacydides  there  is  a  passage  in  the  speech 
delivered  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Plataeans  which  has  a  graceful 
arrangement  and  is  full  of  pathos.  It  runs  6/xect  re,  &  Kawbanthvuny  ^  i»6wri 
iXwlSf  S48ifi£y  /t^  oi;  ^/Scuoi  Ijre.  But  change  the  arrangement  and  dispose 
the  clauses  in  this  manner :  ifuts  re,  &  AoKeScufi&wuUy  bibiiuv  fiii  oC  p^paioi 
^re  ^  fdmri  iXrts,  Do  the  same  grace  and  the  same  pathos  still  remain, 
when  the  clauses  are  arranged  in  this  way  ?    No  one  would  assert  it." 
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following  sentence  will  illustrate  it ;  the  caret  being  used  to 
indicate  the  highest  point  of  the  arc : 

"His  passions  on  the  contrary,  were  violent  even  to^^ 
slaying  |  against  all  who  leaned  to  whiggish  principles."— 
(Macaulay,  Samuel  Johnson,)  The  arc  corresponding  to  this 
sentence  may  be  represented  diagrammatically  thus : 


The  first  segment  of  the  arc  moves  upward  with  steadily 
increasing  intensity  and  rapidity  through  the  phrase  "ev^a 
to ; "  after  which,  in  the  word  "  slaying  ^^  it  descends  with 
diminishing  rapidity  through  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  Then, 
after  a  pause  of  appreciable  length,  the  sentence  descends 
with  diminishing  speed  to  the  close. 

Other  examples  are  as  follows  : 

It  was  a  treacherousy^interval  |  of  real  summer. 

He  expresses  what  ally^feel  |  but  all  cannot  say. — (Newman, 
Lecture  on  Literature,) 

Its  secret  alchemy  turns  to  potable^^gold  |  the  poisonous 
waters  which  flow  from  death  through  life. — (Shelley,  I>efence 
of  Poetry.) 

From  these  two  primary  types  ^  by  compounding  them 
and  by  varying  their  constituent  elements,  may  be  produced, 

'A  third  type  in  which  the  medial  pause  is  lacking  altogether,  should 
perhaps  be  added,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  may  not  resolve  itself  ulti- 
mately into  one  of  the  other  types.     If  it  exists,  it  occurs  but  rarclj. 
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I  think^  all  of  the  more  frequent  rhythms  of  English  prose. 
I  will  consider  first  the  compounds,  and  then  a  few  of  the 
varieties. 

The  first  type  of  compound  arc,  and  the  most  common,  is 
that  which  begins  with  the  pathetic  form  and  closes  with  the 
suspensive.  Gliding  up  to  the  apex,  the  voice  drops  through 
an  interval  of  a  fourth  without  pausing ;  but  instead  of 
descending  further  it  rises  again,  pauses  at  the  maximum, 
and  then  descends  to  the  tonic.     Examples  follow : 

An  infinite^joy  |  is  lost  to  the  world  |  by  the  want  of 
culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment. — (W.  E.  Channing.) 

It  is  therefore  a  happy  ^^circumstance  |  for  our  frail  species  | 
that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man  can  possibly  commit. — 
(Macaulay,  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,) 

A  second  type  of  compound  arc  is  formed  by  joining  the 
pathetic  to  the  suspensive  type : 

The  office  of  Paymaster  Greneral  during  an  expensive  war 
was,  in  that  age,  |  perhaps  the  most  lucrative^situation  |  in 
the  gift  of  the  government. — (Macaulay,  Earl  of  Chatham.) 

Here  the  voice  rises  to  the  apex  at  "age,^^  pauses,  de- 
scends through  "perhaps  the  most,"  rises  through  "lucrative," 
descends  a  fourth  through  "situation,"  then  pauses,  and 
finally  descends  through  the  concluding  phrase. 

The  double  suspensive  and  the  double  pathetic  types  also 
occur. 

Any  one  of  these  types  is  susceptible  of  many  variations. 
The  most  important  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  length  of  the  segments  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

2.  The  number  of  phrasal  sections  in  either  segment  may 
vary. 

3.  Minor  pauses  may  occur  in  either  segment. 

4.  Correspondence  of  words,  phrases,  and  pauses  may 
give  a  special  character  to  the  arc. 

By  means  of  these  and  other  more  complex  variations  a 
large  number  of  sub-types  may  be  formed.    These,  however. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  at  this  time.  Instead  I  will 
pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  certain  rhythmical  effects 
produced  by  sequences  of  the  primary  types. 

I  shall  not  pretend  that  I  have  detected  all  of  the  pre- 
vailing sequences.  Indeed  I  have  detected  very  few  of 
them.  The  possible  number  of  combinations  is  so  great  and 
writers  of  prose  are  so  artful  in  their  variations  upon  them, 
that  the  investigation  must  needs  progress  slowly.  But  I 
can  point  out  some  few  sequences  which  occur  over  and  over 
again  in  all  writers,  and  which  whenever  they  occur  give  to 
the  prose  a  characteristic  time.  I  will  chose  for  my  illus- 
trations very  simple  and  obvious  examples. 

1.  The  suspensive  type  followed  by  the  pathetic  is  one 
of  the  most  common.  Good  illustrations  are  seen  in  the 
following  passages : 

"Trust  I  thyself.  Every ^heart  |  vibrates  to  that  iron 
string." — (Emerson,  Self-Reliance.) 

"Though  he  slay  me,  |  yet  will  I  trust  in  him;  but  I 
will  maintain  my  own^ways  |  before  him." — {Job,  xiii,  15.) 

An  example  of  the  same  progression,  but  one  in  which 
the  segments  of  the  arcs  are  more  extended^  is  the  following 
from  Bagehot's  essay,  WordswoHhy  Tennyson  and  Brouming: 

"And  we  must  remember  tliat  the  task  which  Shakespeare 
undertook  |  was  the  most  difficult  which  any  poet  has  ever 
attempted^  and  that  it  is  a  task  in  which  afler  a  miUioDy^ 
efforts,  I  every  other  poet  has  failed. 

Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  last  two  sentences 
of  the  famous  passage  from  Pitt's  Speech  on  the  Excise  Biil: 

"  The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  |  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  force  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  frail ;  its  roof  may  shake; 
the  wind  may  blow  through  it ;  the  storm  may  enter^ —  | 
but  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter ;  all  his^^forces  |  dare 
not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement : " 

A  long  suspensive  arc  followed  by  a  short  pathetic  arc  is 
characteristic  of  Newman : 
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I  do  not  claim  for  him,  as  sach^  any  great  depth  of 
thought,  or  breadth  of  view,  or  philosophy,  or  sagacit}"^,  or 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  experience  of  human  life, 
tliough  these  additional  gifls  he  may  have,  and  the  more  he 
has  of  them  the  greater  he  is ;  |  but  I  ascribe  to  him,  as  his 
characteristic  gift,  in  a  large  sense  the  faculty  of  expression. 
He  is  master  of  the  two-fold^Logos,  |  the  thought  and  the 
word,  distinct,  but  inseparable  from  each  other. — ^Newman, 
Idea  of  a  University, 

In  the  following  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson^s  Prince 
Otto,  the  sequence  is  used  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  wind  : 

The  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  forest  swelled  and  sank,  | 
and  drew  near  them  with  a  running  rush, 

and  died  away^and  away  |  in  the  distance  into  fainting 
whispers. 

Somewhat  less  common  is  the  sequence  of  pathetic  and 
suspensive :  ^ 

He  uttered  a  deep,  voiceless,  impassioned^^outcry  |  that 
she  might  not  die  young  nor  he  die  young ; 

that  the  struggles  and  hardships  of  life,  now  seeming  to 
be  ended,  |  might  never  begirt  him  or  her  so  closely  again. — 
(Allen,  Choir  Invimble,  Chap.  III.) 

^  Rhetoricians  who  delight  in  correcting  the  prose  of  distinguished  writers, 
sometimes  display  a  singular  obtuseness  to  the  music  of  the  rhythm.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point.  The  author  of  a  book  entitled  Errors  in  English 
Composition^  selects  for  correction  the  following  passage  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Rhythmically  considered  the 
passage  consists  of  a  suspensive  arc  followed  by  a  pathetic : 

'^  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  change  from  anonymous  to  signed 
articles  |  has  followed  the  course  of  most  changes.  It  has  not  led  to  one- 
half  either  of  the  evilsAor  of  the  advantages  |  that  its  advocates  and  its 
opponents  foretold.''  The  author's  quarrel  is  with  the  second  sentence. 
On  the  ground  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  he  causes  it  to  read  as  follows  : 
''It  has  not  led  to  one-half  either  of  the  evils  foretold  by  its  opponents  |  or 
of  the  advantages  foretold  by  its  advocates."  But  if  he  has  made  the 
sentence  clearer  he  has  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  original  rhythm. 
He  has  changed  the  arc  from  the  pathetic  type  to  the  suspensive. 
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Addison  readily  ^undertook  |  the  proposed  task, 

a  task  which  to  so  good  a  Whig  |  was  probably  a  pleasure. — 
(Maeaulay,  Addison,) 

Following  are  a  few  examples  of  more  complex  sequoioes. 
The  first  b^ins  with  the  saspensive  type,  passes  to  the 
pathetic,  then  closes  with  a  compound  of  pathetic  and 
suspensive : 

To  take  delight  in  that  genius,  so  human,  so  kindly,  so 
musical  in  expression  |  requires  it  may  be  said,  no  long 
preparation. 

The  art  of  Theocritus  scarcely  needs  to  be^illustrated  |  by 
any  description  of  the  conditions  among  which  it  came  to 
perfection. 

It  is  alwaySy^impossible  |  to  analyze  into  its  component 
parts  I  the  genius  of  a  poet, — (Lang,  Theocritus  and  SisAgtj 
p.  xni.) 

In  the  next  example  the  suspensive  type  is  followed  by 
the  pathetic-suspensive  and  this  again  by  the  pathetic 

Thus  a  Greek  of  the  old  school  |  must  have  despaired  of 
Greek  poetry. 

There  was^nothing  |  (he  would  have  said)  |  to  evoke  it; 

no  dawn^of  liberty  |  could  flush  this  silent  Memnon  into 
song. — (Andrew  Lang,  Theocritus  and  His  Age.) 

The  following  passage  from  Jane  Eyre  opens  with  the 
compound  type ;  the  remaining  arcs  are  alternately  pathetic 
and  suspensive. 

A  waft^of  wind  |  came  sweeping  down  the  laurel  walk,  | 
and  trembled  through  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut ; 

it  wandered  away^ — away  |  — to  an  indefinite  distance — it 
died. 

The  nightingale^s  voice  was  then  the  only^^voice  |  of  the 
hour: 

in  listening  to  it  |  I  again  wept. — {Jane  Eyre^  Chap.  23.) 

The  next  passage,  from  Landor,  opens  and  closes  vrith  the 
pathetic  type.     The  intervening  arc  is  compound. 
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There  are  no  fieldsy^of  amaranth  |  on  this  side  of  the  grave ; 

there  are  no^voices,  |  ORhodope,  |  that  are  not  soon  mate^ 
however  tuneful ; 

there  is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate 
love^^repeated,  |  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at  last. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  first  two  sentences  are 
suspensive ;  the  third  sentence  is  a  pathetic  arc  of  the  same 
rhythm  as  the  last  one  in  the  preceding  selection ;  the  sequence 
closes  with  a  brief  suspensive  arc.  The  second  sentence 
appears  to  mount  above  the  first  because  of  the  lengthening 
of  the  first  segment  of  the  arc. 

Certainly  at  some  hour,  though  not  perhaps  your  hour,  | 
the  waiting  waters  will  stir ; 

in  some  shape  though  not  perhaps  the  shape  you  dreamed, 
which  your  heart  loved  and  for  which  it  bled,  |  the  healing 
herald  will  descend ; 

the  crippled  and  the  blind  and  the  dumb^^and  the  possessed 
I  will  be  led  to  bathe. 

Herald,  |  come  quickly. — ( ViHettey  Chap,  xvii.) 

The  following  from  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  shows  an 
alternation  of  compound  and  suspensive  arcs  : 

The  most  trium^phant  death  |  is  that  of  the  martyr ; 

the  most  awful  |  that  of  the  martyred  patriot ; 

the  most^splendid  |  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory ; 

and  if  the  chariot  and  the  horse  of  fire  had  been  vouch- 
safed for  Nelson's  translation  I  he  could  scarcely  have  departed 
in  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory. 

Finally  I  give  a  specimen  in  which  two  compound  arcs 
are  followed  by  two  suspensive  arcs,  the  passage  closing  with 
the  pathetic  type : 

There  is  another ^isle  |  in  my  collection,  |  the  memory  of 
which  besieges  me. 

I  put  a  whole^fiimily  |  there  |  in  one  of  my  tales ; 

And  later  on,  threw  upon  its  shores  and  condemned  to 
several  days  of  rain  and  shellfish,  |  the  hero  of  another. 
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The  ink  |  is  not  yet  faded  ; 

The  sound  of  the  sentences  |  is  still  in  my  mind's  ear ; 

And  I  am  imder  a^spell  |  to  write  of  that  island  again. — 
(R.  L.  Stevenson,  Memoirs  of  an  Islet,) 

In  bringing  my  paper  to  a  close  I  will  make  two  general 
observations : 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  my  analysis  of  prose  rhythm, 
even  if  it  be  correct,  has  hardly  stormed  of  this  philolc^cal 
Port  Arthur  the  outermost  fortress.  Stress,  aUiteration, 
distribution  of  phrasal  sections,  balance  of  word  and  phrase, 
these  and  other  elements  have  been  touched  upon  briefly  or 
not  at  all.  But  they  have  not  been  overlooked  or  under- 
estimated. They  have  been  put  aside  in  order  to  direct 
attention  sharply  to  a  single  feature — ^the  prose  foot  or  unit 
of  scansion. 

Second,  I  am  well  aware  that  objections  may  be  made  to 
my  method  of  scanning — and  made  with  some  force— on  the 
ground  tliat  it  is  purely  subjective.  If  others  do  not  scan 
these  sentences  as  I  have  scanned  them,  what  becomes  of  my 
theory?  To  this  objection  I  can  only  reply  that  I  have 
scanned  according  to  my  feeling  and  my  instincts.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  other  scholars  will,  I  hope,  have  the 
same  feeling  and  will  scan  in  approximately  the  same  way. 
If  they  do,  then  there  is  sense  in  my  way  of  scanning. 
However  individuals  here  and  there  may  differ  with  me,  my 
way  has  sanction ;  it  cannot  be  wholly  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand  if  my  scansion  rings  false  to  every  one,  then  I 
shall  be  forced  to  concede  either  that  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear,  because  of  defects  in  the  symbolism  and  mode 
of  explanation,  or  (reluctantly)  that  my  sense  of  rhythm  is 
defective.  In  the  latter  case  this  paper  will  have,  I  hope, 
at  least  a  transitory  interest  as  a  document  in  pathological 
psychology. 

Fred  Newton  Scott. 


XXn.— THOMAS  KYD  AND  THE  UR-HAMLET. 

For  some  reason^  the  dramatist  Kyd  almost  entirely 
dropped  out  of  public  notice  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remem- 
ber the  popular  favor  which  greeted  certainly  the  Spanish 
Tragedy  and  perhaps  other  of  his  productions  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  16  th  and  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  17th 
century.  It  was  one  of  the  achievements  of  19th  century 
scholarship  to  restore  Kyd  to  his  place  among  the  great 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  In  this  restoration,  a  single  para- 
graph from  Nash's  prefiitory  Epistle  to  Greene's  Menaphon 
has  played  a  conspicuous  r6le.  It  has  now  come  to  be  all 
but  universally  accepted  by  scholars  that  this  paragraph 
refers  to  Kyd,  and  in  it  are  found  not  a  few  otherNvise 
unknown  facts  of  his  literary  history.  This  paragraph  also 
has  the  distinction  of  containing  the  first  reference  in  the 
English  language  to  Hamlet ;  and  a  study  of  the  context  has 
led  students  to  the  opinion  that,  according  to  Nash,  Kyd 
was  the  author  of  the  Ur-Hamlet 

The  two  questions  may  be  kept  distinct :  1st,  is  Nash,  in 
this  paragraph,  referring  to  Kyd  and  to  no  one  else ;  2nd, 
if  so,  does  Nash  mean  to  ascribe  the  Ur-Hamlet  to  Kyd  ? 
While  there  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  students 
of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to  quote  their  conclusions. 

Malone^  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer.  "Not 
having  seen  the  first  edition  of  the  tract  till  a  few  years  ago, 
I  formerly  doubted  whether  the  foregoing  passage  (in  Nash) 
referred  to  the  tragedy  Hamlet ;  but  the  word  Hamlets  being 
printed  in  a  different  character  from  the  rest,  I  have  no 

^  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  WilUam  Shakespeare,  edited  by  the  late  Edward 
Malone,  1821. 
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longer  any  doubt  on  the  subject."  Vol.  ii,  p.  371.  "Per- 
haps the  original  Hamlet  was  written  by  Thomas  Ky<L" 
P.  372. 

Widgery :  *  "  We  see,  then,  that  this  Epistle  will  refer  to 
Kyd  far  better  than  it  will  to  Shakespeare."     P.  103. 

Fleay*  remarks,  p.  119:  "In  the  address  prefixed  to 
Greeners  Menaphoriy  in  a  passage  in  which  Nash  has  been 
satirising  Kyd  and  another  as  void  of  scholarship  and  unable 
to  read  Seneca  in  the  original,  etc." 

A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee.*  "  Kyd's 
career  doubtless  suggested  to  Nash  (in  his  preface  to  Greene's 
Menaphon)  his  description  of  those  who,  leaving  *  the  trade, 
etc.^  ....  When  Nash  proceeds  to  point  out  that  Seneca's 
famished  followers  imitate  the  'Kydde  in  Aesope'  he  is 
apparently  punning  on  the  dramatist's  name." 

Professor  McCallum*  closes  his  discussion  with  these 
words  : — "  Unless  or  until  this  piece  of  evidence  (that  Kyd 
translated  Italian)  is  explained  away,  Kyd's  claim  to  the 
original  Hamlet  must  be  considered  to  have  the  preference'' 
(over  Shakespeare).     P.  295. 

No  one  has  done  so  much  to  make  plausible  iiua  whole 
Nash-Kyd  theory  as  Sarrazin.*  P.  98 :  "  Aus  mehreren 
Griinden  ist  also  die  Hypothese,  dass  der  Ur-Hamlet  von 
Shakespeare  selbst  verfasst  sei,  ganz  unhaltbar."  P.  99: 
"Es  ist  jetzt  moglich  geworden,  mit  grosser  wahrschein- 

1  The  First  Quarto  Edition  of  Hamlet,  1603,  London,  1880,  Heiford  and 
Widgery. 

*  A  Chronicle  History  (^  the  Life  and  Work  of  Shakespeare,  Frederick  Gard 
Fleay,  London,  1886. 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  article  Thomas  Kyd. 

*  The  Authorship  of  the  Early  Hamlet,  pp.  282-295,  in  An  EngUak  Mis- 
cellany ^  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1901. 

'  First  in  Englische  Studien,  vol.  xv,  and  Anglia,  Tols.  xn  and  xm ;  and 
later  in  his  Thomas  Kyd  und  sein  Kreis,  von  Gregor  Sarrazin,  Berlin,  1892. 
All  citations  in  this  article  from  Sarrazin  are  from  his  Thomas  Kyd  and 
sein  Kreis, 
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lichkeit  objectiv  zu  erweisen,  was  Malone^  Widgery,  u.  a. 
mehr  nach  subjectivem  Gefiihl,  instinctiv  richtig  erriethen." 

Professor  J.  Schick/  p.  xvi,  remarks :  "  The  *  Kidde  in 
Aesope' — this  is  indeed,  I  think,  calling  things  by  their 
names ;  surely  Nash  points  here  with  his  very  finger  to  the 
person  of  Kyd."  ....  "  We  have  no  absolute  proof  that  it 
(the  paragraph  from  Nash)  refers  to  Kyd  and  no  one  else ; 
but  unless  as  much  light  can  be  thrownf  on  the  passage,  and 
as  many  items  can  be  made  to  fit  it,  by  substituting  any 
other  than  Kyd's  name,  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to 
interpret  it  in  some  such  way  as  indicated  above.*' 

The  crowning  expression  of  the  growing  interest  in  Kyd 
is  seen  in  the  work  of  Boas.*  In  the  introduction,  p.  xlv, 
we  read,  "  It  has  been  shown  ....  that,  unless  we  are  mis- 
led by  a  well-nigh  incredible  conspiracy  of  coincidences,  Kyd 
must  be  the  object  of  Nash's  attack  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
author  of  the  early  Hamlet-tragedy  to  which  he  derisively 
alludes."  P.  xlix  :  "  Evidences  of  Kyd's  authorship  of  it 
(Ur-Hamlet)  have  become  practically  conclusive.'' 

Lastly,  Schroer^  incidentally  gives  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  without  giving  any  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
position  of  Sarrazin  and  others.  P.  88  :  "  Die  Hypothese 
eines  Kyd'schen  Ur-Hamlet  scheint  mir  aber  nach  dem 
Gesagten  noch  mehr  in  der  Luft  zu  schweben,  wie  die  ganze 
Kyd'sche  dramaturgische  G^stalt  selbst."  P.  59  :  "  Ich 
gehe  auf  die  Hamletfrage  hier  nicht  naher  ein,  da  dies  ohne 
Auseinandersetzung  mit  der  geihaltvollen  Arbeit  Sarrazin's 
mit  deren  Besultaten  ich  vorlaufig  nicht  ubereinstinmien 
kann,  nicht  moglich  ware,  und  dies  gehort  eigentlich  nicht 

^  The  Spanish  Tragedy ,  edited  by  J.  Schick,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London, 
1898. 

»  The  Works  of  Thomas  Kyd,  edited  by  Frederick  S.  Boas,  M.  A.,  Oxford, 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1901. 

'  Ueber  TUtts  AndronieuSf  Dr.  M.  M.  Arnold  Schroer,  Marburg,  1891. 
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hierher."  Whether  Schroer  has  chai 
years  we  do  not  know.  I  have  phu 
chronological  order  to  accentuate  th< 
know,  he  alone  has  dissented  from 
held  by  scholars  since  the  time  of  Ma 
of  tliis  paper  to  present  the  ai^oment 
Schick,  Boas,  and  others  io  &vor 
Kyd's  authorship  of  the  early  Hai 
arguments  and  to  present  new  evid 
theory.  How  far  my  reasons  are  ide 
led  Schroer  in  1891  to  be  skeptical,  1 
The  sole  source  of  external  evid 
supposed  lacts  of  Kyd's  life  and  in 
of  the  Ur-Hamlet  is  the  8th  paragi 
introducing  Greene's  Menap}ion. 

Bui  IcB^t  I  migbc  seeme  with  these  night  en 
i«publica,  I'  le  tume  backe  to  mj  first  text,  of 
little  in  friendBhip  with  a  few  of  our  triuiaU 
pnietiee  iiuw  a  dales  amongst  a  sort  of  shift 
through  ever;  arte  and  thriue  by  none,  to  I 
whereto  tbey  were  borne,  and  busie  themselu 
that  could  Bcarcelie  latinize  their  necke-versi 
yet  English  Seneca  read  by  candle  light  yell 
Bloud  is  a  beggar,  and  so  foorth  ;  and  if  you  i 
morning,  be  nill  oJTord  you  vhole  Hamlets, 
tragical  speaches.  But  'o  griefe  !  (empus  ed 
list  alwaiex  t  The  aca  exhaled  by  droppes  wil 
Seneca  let  bloud  line  by  line  and  page  by  paj 
to  our  stage  :  which  makes  his  famisht  folio 
Aeaop,  who  enamored  with  the  Foxes  newfa 
life  (o  lespe  into  a  neir  occupatbn ;  and  these 
ties  of  credit  or  estimation,  to  intermeddle  with 
how  poorelie  Uiey  haue  plodded  (as  tlioee  that 
nor  able  to  distinguiah  of  Articles),  let  all  ind 
trauailed  in  that  tongue,  discern  by  their  f 
meruaile  though  their  home-bome  mediocritii 
what  can  be  hoped  of  those,  that  thrust  Elii 
learned  so  long  as  they  haue  lined  in  the  sphea 
Horizon  without  an  hexameter.    Sufficetb  then 
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with  ifs  and  ands,  and  other  while  for  recreation  after  their  candle  stufife, 
hauing  starched  their  beardes  most  curiouslie,  to  make  a  peripateticall  path 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Citie,  and  spend  two  or  three  howers  in  turning 
ouer  French  Doudie,  where  they  attract  more  infection  in  one  minute,  than 
they  can  do  eloquence  all  dayes  of  their  life,  by  conuersing  whith  anie 
authors  of  like  argument. 

From  this  paragraph  it  has  been  argued :  1.  That  though 
the  plural  is  used,  the  author  Ims  but  one  person  in  mind ; 
2.  That  the  details  here  given  agree  with  the  otherwise 
known  facts  of  Kyd's  life ;  3.  That  certain  references  here 
to  The  Spanish  Tragedy  show  Nash  is  referring  to  Kyd.  I 
shall  take  up  these  arguments,  quoting  the  words  of  the 
chief  defenders  of  the  theory.  I  shall  then,  4,  name  some 
points  of  disagreement  between  the  passage  and  the  known 
fects  of  Kyd's  life. 

I.  As  to  the  plural.  "Wenn  auch  Manches  in  diesen 
Anspielungen  dunkel  ist  und  vielleicht  immer  dunkel  bleiben 
wird,  so  geht  doch  soviel  zuniichst  mit  ziendicher  Sicherkcit 
daraus  hervor,  dass  sie  sich  nicht  auf  mehrere,  sondem  auf 
eine  einzige  Person  beziehcn ;  denn  es  ist  eine  ganz  einheit- 
liche  und  individuell  bestimmte  Characterzeichnung,  die  darin 
entworfen  wird.  Aehnlich  spricht  Nash  in  derselben  Epistel 
von  ^ idiot  art  masters'  und  ^vain-glorious  tragedians'  und 
meint  damit  nur  Christopher  Marlowe;  der  plural  dient  nur 
zur  Verhiillung  des  personlichen  AngriflFs."  Sarrazin,  p. 
100.  "The  use  of  the  plural,  ....  is  evidently  a  mere 
rhetorical  device,  as  so  elaborate  an  indictment  could  only  be 
aimed  at  a  single  personage."     Boas,  p.  xx. 

No  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  suggest  any  motive, 
plausible  or  otherwise,  for  Nash's  concealing  his  personal 
opinion  of  Kyd.  Certainly  it  was  not  his  own  native  reserve 
nor  over-sensitiveness  at  the  pain  he  might  cause  another. 
Nor  could  it  be,  so  fiw  as  we  know,  on  social  grounds 
or  financial,   as   these  men   belonged    to   rival    theatrical 
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versucht  sein  eine  italienische  Quelle  anznnehmeii.  Un- 
zweifelhafl  aber  ist,  dass  Kyd  Gamiers  Comelie  aos  dem 
Franz5sischen  ins  EDglisehe  iibersetzt  hat ;  das  franzdaisclie 
^Weibsbild*  diirfte  auf  eben  dies  Drama  gemunzt  sein, 
welches  freilieh  erst  1594  im  Druck  erschien,  aber  doch 
.  schon  einige  Jahre  vorher  verfasst  sein  kann/'  Sarrazin,  p. 
101.  That  Kyd  knew  Italian  and  translated  it  is  admitted 
by  all.  This  feet  by  itself  proves  little,  because  Italian  was 
so  generally  known  by  literary  people  of  the  time  and  there 
were  translations  by  the  hundred.^  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  as  Kyd's  pamphlet  from  the  Italian  dates  fit)m  1586 
and  the  Epistle  from  August,  1589,  we  are  paying  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  students  quite  a  compliment  in 
supposing  these  youths  knew  of  this  translation  and  saw  in 
Nash^s  reference  to  such  a  translation,  an  allusion  to  Kyd. 

III.  Allusions  to  Tlie  Spanish  Tragedy  in  the  paragraph 
of  such  a  character  as  to  indicate  Nash  has  its  author  in 
mind. 

a.  "Namentlich  aber  trifft  auf  Kyd  zu,  dass  der  Ver- 
fesser  des  Ur-Hamlet  als  Nachalimer  Senecas  charakterisirt 
ist.  Bei  der  Cornelia,  die  ganz  im  Stile  Senecas  gehalten 
ist,  kann  man  freilieh  die  Nachahmung  nur  als  indirekt, 
durch  Gramier  vermittelt  bezeichnen.  Aber  auch  die  Sp. 
Tr.  zeigt  fest  auf  jeder  Seite  den  Einfluss  Senecas.^*  Sarrazin, 
p.  101.  ^^  He  had  Seneca's  dramas  at  his  fingers  ends.  In 
The  Spanish  Tragedy  almost  every  one  of  them  is  drawn 
upon,"  Boas,  p.  xvii.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  Seneca 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  upon  Kyd.  This  influence 
is  an  accepted  feet.  But  it  is  just  as  widely  accepted  that 
scarcely  a  dramatic  contemporary  of  Kyd's  escaped  the 
Senecan  influence.     If  we  may  suppose  the  bewildered  stu- 

'  EiDfltein,  The  Italian  JRenaiiaamct  in  England,  1903,  Chap,  vn,  and  Miss 
H.  A.  Soott,  Elizabethan  Translations  from  the  Italian,  Pub.  Mod,  Lang. 
AnoCy  189&-1899. 

6 
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warily  suggest  to  their  readers  the  author  of  the  Spanish 
Tragedy. 

c.  *^  When  Nash  speaks  of  ^  thrusting  Elisium  into  hell ' 
he  is  alluding  to  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  i :  i :  72.  .  .  .  The 
sneer  at  those  who  ^  have  not  learned  the  just  measure  of  the 
hexameter '  is  directed  at  Kyd's  borrowing  the  details  of  his 
picture  of  the  lower  world  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid, 
Sp.  Tr.,  I :  i:  18-25,"  Boas^  p.  xxix.  But  this  is  supposing 
that  Nash  and  the  University  students  to  whom  the  Epistle 
is  directed,  these  young  men  (Nash  himself  was  but  22)  who 
had  never  held  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy  in  their  hands, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  whom  had  ever  seen  it  played 
(assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  was  then  in  existence),—^ 
this  is,  I  say,  supposing  that  these  young  men  are  like  the 
members  of  a  19th  century  University  Seminar  who  know 
by  heart  every  line  of  the  poem  or  play  tliey  are  studying. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  did  so  know  it,  but  it  is 
highly  improbable.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Nash,  with  his 
mind  on  the  Sp,  TV.,  i :  i :  72-73,  would  not  have  accused 
Kyd  of  stupidly  thrusting  "  Elisium  into  hell,"  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  Virgil,  whom  Kyd  is  so  closely  follow- 
ing here,  has  Aeneas  view,  in  Hades,  the  same  blissful 
fields.^  Kyd  is  guilty  of  no  blunder  in  lines  72-73,  and 
hence  Nash  cannot  have  this  line  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
'^  what  can  be  hoped  of  those  that  thrust  Elisium  into  hell." 

IV.    Some  points  of  disagreement. 

a.  Nash's  words  that  they  (Kyd)  "  could  scarcelie  latinize 
their  neck  verse  if  they  should  have  need  "  must,  according 
to  Boas,  p.  xlvi,  be  **  largely  discounted  " ;  this  is  "  stretch- 
ing a  satirist's  licence  to  its  limits,"  p.  xlv.  "  Kyd,  more- 
over, had  a  certain  faculty  of  classical  composition,"  p.  xviii. 
*^  He  is  familiar  with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  classical  authors 

^a.Sp.Tr.iii:  60-75  with  the  Aeneid  vi :  440-702. 
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And  oft  supplanted  with  exceeding  hate, 
But  ever  subject  to  the  wheel  of  chance ; 
And  at  our  highest  never  joj  we  so, 
As  we  both  doubt  and  dread  our  overthrow. 
So  striveth  not  the  waves  with  sundry  winds. 
As  fortune  toileth  m  the  aCEairs  of  kings, 
That  would  be  feared,  yet  fear  to  be  belov*d, 
Sith  fear  or  love  to  kings  is  flattery." 

Sp.  2V.  m :  i :  1-11. 

Agamemnon, 

"  O  Fortune,  that  dost  fayle  the  great  estate  of  kinges. 
On  slippery  sliding  seat  thou  placest  lofty  things 
And  setst  on  totering  sort,  where  perils  do  abound 
Yet  never  kingdome  calme,  nor  quiet  could  be  fond  ; 
No  day  to  Scepters  sure  doth  shine,  that  they  might  say, 
To  morrow  shall  we  rule,  as  we  have  done  today. 
One  clod  of  croked  care  another  bryngeth  in, 
One  hurly  burly  done,  another  doth  begin  : 
Not  so  the  raging  Sea  doth  boyle  upon  the  Sande, 
Where  as  the  southern  winde  that  blows  in  Afryck  lande. 
One  wave  upon  another  doth  heape  wyth  sturdy  blast ; 
Not  so  doth  Euzene  Sea,  his  swelling  waves  upcast ; 
Nor  so  his  belching  streame  from  shallow  bottom  roll. 
That  borders  hard  upon  the  ysy  frosen  poall : 
Where  as  Bpotes  bryght  doth  twyne  his  Wayne  about. 
And  of  the  marble  seas  doth  nothing  stande  in  doubt. 
O  how  doth  Fortune  tosse  and  trouble  in  her  wheele 
The  staggering  states  of  Eynges,  that  readdy  bee  to  reele? 
Fayne  would  they  dreaded  bee,  and  yet  not  settled  so, 
When  they  feared  are,  they  feare,  and  live  in  woe." 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether  even  an 
*^  unfriendly  eye  "  could  see  any  borrowing  here.^ 

In  criticising  these  arguments  in  detail  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  offer  a  fiiU  refutation,  but  rather  have  sought  to 
show  merely  on  what  slender  foundation  a  superstructure 
has  been  reared.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  plain 
that  the  current  exegesis  of  the  famous  paragraph  finds  itself 

^  Prof.  Manly  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  **  borrowing '' 
seems  to  have  been  made,  not  from  the  translation,  but  from  the  Latin  I 
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became  a  famous  center  from  which  went  out  such  scholars 
as  "Sir  John  Cheek  a  man  of  men,  supematurally  traded 
in  all  tongues." 

4th  (11th).  But  the  good  practices  of  the  past  are  now 
forgotten.  The  present  short  cut  to  learning  is  deplorable, 
viz.  that  of  leaving  the  reading  of  standard  classical  authors 
for  "mere  Epitomes  (summaries),  leaving  the  fountains  of 
Science,  to  follow  the  rivers  of  Knowledge."  As  a  result 
our  students  know  little  Latin  and  yet  both  in  translation 
and  gloss  are  constantly  exhibiting  this  little. 

5th  (12th).  Yet  some  scholars  of  the  present  are  worthy 
of  praise.  Gascoigne  deserved  imitation.  Turberville's  work 
is  good  "  though  in  translating  he  attributed  too  much  to  the 
necessitie  of  rime."  Arthur  Golding  is  to  be  remembered 
'^for  his  industrious  toile  in  Englishing  Ovid's  ifdarnor^ 
phosia,  besides  many  other  exquisite  editions  of  Divinitie, 
turned  by  him  out  of  the  French  tongue."  Master  Phaer 
has  left  us  his  "  famous  Virgil "  and  Master  Francis  an 
"excellent  translation  of  Master  Thomas  Watson's  sugred 
Amintas." 

6th  (14th).  Good  poets  must  now  be  very  rare,  for  no 
one  of  late  "  durst  imitate  anv  of  the  worst  of  these  Eomane 
wonders  in  English  "  and  no  one  has  shown  himself  "  singu- 
lar in  any  special  Latin  poem."  Though  Hoddon,  Carre, 
"  Thomas  Newton  with  his  Leydon,"  and  Gabriel  HBrvey 
deserve  mention.  A  man  is  unworthy  the  name  of  scholar 
who  is  not  also  a  poet. 

It  is  very  clear  that  what  Nash  has  his  mind  upon  in  the 
last  five  of  the  six  paragraphs  in  this  division  is  classical 
scholarship ;  sometimes  he  is  thinking  of  it  historically,  as  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  paragraphs ;  sometimes  pedagogically,  as  in 
the  4th  paragraph.  Of  the  twenty-five  scholars  mentioned, 
nine  are  explicitly  named  as  translators  of  the  ancient  classics, 
and  a  study  of  their  biographies  shows  that  the  remainder 
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single  reading  will  convince  anyone.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  but  one  person  is  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  the 
person  must  in  his  accomplishments  resemble  the  group 
mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph,  i.  e.  must  be  a  person  of 
profound  classical  attainment  and  not  one  whose  classical 
deficiencies  are  referred  to  incidentally. 

But  does  the  content  of  this  paragraph  fit  any  better  the 
preceding  context?  In  the  opening  sentence  we  have  the 
words  "  I'll  turn  back  to  my  first  text  of  studies  of  delight, 
and  talk  a  little  in  friendship  with  a  few  of  our  trivial  trans- 
lators." In  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the  Epistle,  Nash  has  said 
that  these  "  vain  glorious  tragedians  "  feed  on  "  nought  but 
the  crumraes  that  fall  from  the  translators  trenchers."  Surely 
the  natural  interpretation  here  will  identify  the  "translators" 
of  the  3rd  paragraph  and  the  "  trivial  translators "  of  the 
8th,  as  Nash  distinctly  says  he  will  "  turn  back  "  to  them. 
But  no  one  will  maintain  that  Kyd  was  the  "translators" 
from  whom  the  Marlowe  school  drew ;  rather,  it  seems 
clear  that  these  "  translators "  must  have  been  trans- 
lators of  the  ancient  classics,  most  likely  translators  of 
Seneca.  The  position  of  this  paragraph  in  a  section  treating 
of  classical  scholars  and  their  work  is  overwhelmingly  against 
the  theory  that  the  paragraph  refers  to  the  dramatist,  Kyd. 
So  clear  is  the  logical  order  of  these  paragraphs,  so  evident 
is  their  general  meaning,  so  serious  their  purpose,  so  absurdly 
irrelevant  any  digression  on  Kyd,  so  free  are  the  paragraphs 
from  any  suggestion  of  a  digression  that  we  do  the  utmost 
violence  to  the  context  if  we  hold  the  paragraph  in  question 
was  directed  against  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy.  We 
surely  err  gravely  if  we  interpret  sentence  or  paragraph 
without  due  regard  to  their  context.  This  is  the  error  all 
recent  writers  on  Kyd  have  committed. 

The  difficulties  of  the  current  ex^esis  of  the  paragraph 
have  been  sufficiently  exposed.    These  are  many  and  serious. 
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Latin  hexameters  Into  English  hexameters.  *  These  men 
having  no  fine  literary  sense  are  content  to  patch  up  their 
verse  with  if 8  and  anda;  nor  are  their  morals  better,  for 
when  night  has  come,  disguised  they  associate  with  French 
women  ^  of  questionable  character  from  whom  they  will  take 
more  defilement  in  one  minute  than  they  can  speak  eloquence 
in  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Are  there  difficulties  in  this  interpretation  ? 

1.  "Blood  is  a  beggar."  It  may,  with  right,  be  objected 
that  this  sentence  is  not  in  the  translation  of  Seneca  edited 
by  Newton  in  1581.  But  surely  Nash's  words  "manie  good 
sentences,  as  *  Bloud  is  a  beggar ' "  must  be  irony,  as  no  one 
would  call  this  slight  alliterative  predication  "  good."  Nash 
is  here  jesting  at  the  alliteration  used  by  the  Senecan  trans- 
lator on  every  page. 

2.  "  Whole  Hamlets."  The  meaning  is,  in  English  Seneca 
will  be  found  either  (1)  characters  much  like  Hamlet,  or  (2) 
plays  as  full  of  tragical  speeches  as  either  (a)  the  well-known 
play  of  Hamlet,  or  (6)  as  the  prose  tale  of  Hamlet.  The 
language  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  warrant  a  dogmatic 
statement. 

3.  "  Intermeddle  with  Italian  translations."  It  may  be 
said  the  translators  of  the  1581  Seneca  (Studley,  Nuce, 
Neville,  Heywood,  and  Newton)  did  not  later  betake  them- 
selves to  Italian  translations.  But  a  reference  to  the  Epistle 
will  make  it  clear  tliat  no  violence  is  done  to  the  paragraph 
in  making  Nash  refer  primarily  to  "trivial  translators"  in 

^Thos  iDterpreted,  the  words,  ''have  not  yet  learned  the  just  measure 
of  the  Horizon  without  an  hexameter"  not  only  fit  perfectly  Nash's  argu- 
ment in  the  paragraph,  but  they  are  also  in  harmony  with  his  views 
expressed  elsewhere.  Cf.  Works  of  Thomas  NcLsh,  edited  by  Grosart,  vol. 
n,  p.  218  :  ''  For  that  was  a  plannet  exalted  above  their  hexameter  Hori- 
zon ; ''  ibidem^  pp.  237-238,  Nash  at  length  inveighs  against  the  use  of  the 
hexameter  in  English. 

^  Professor  McCallum,  p.  294 ;  and  Professor  Thomdike,  p.  290. 
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general,  and  only  incidentally  to  the  translators  of  Soieca. 
When  he  speaks  of  turning  to  translate  Italian  he  has 
departed  fiom  his  specific  illustration  and  reverted  to  the 
genus,  "  trivial  translators,"  whom  he  has  in  mind  through- 
out the  six  paragraphs.  Thus  interpreted,  Nash's  words  are 
strictly  true  to  the  trend  of  events  in  August,  1589.  Senecan 
influence  had  been  dominant  on  the  English  stage  for  thirty 
years,  but  b^inning  with  1590,  t.  c.  with  the  career  of 
Shakespeare,  Seneca's  influence  is  clearly  on  the  rapid  decline. 
Italian  influences  rather  than  Latin  were  from  the  start  power- 
ful with  the  bard  of  Avon.^  Nash  may  not  have  been  right 
in  assigning  the  cause  of  the  Senecan  decline  to  poor  transla- 
tions, but  he  was  perfectly  right  about  the  decline,  as  he 
was  also  respecting  the  new  forces  which  were  superseding 
the  old. 

I  believe  we  may  say  with  considerable  oonfi^dence  that 
over  against  an  interpretation  of  the  paragraph  full  of  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  we  may  have  an  interpretation  wherein 
the  difficulties  are  extremely  slight,  if  indeed  they  may  be 
said  to  exist  at  all.  Moreover  the  interpretation  given  above 
unifies  the  paragraph  as  the  current  interpretation  does  not: 
The  failure  of  the  hack  translators  of  the  classics  is  its 
unifying  theme.  With  this  interpretation  the  paragraph  is 
in  logical  harmony  with  its  whole  context,  as  is  its  idea 
consonant  with  that  of  the  whole  Epistle.  Moreover,  its 
words,  as  was  shown  above,  give  a  true  account  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  time. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  twofold :  1st,  Nash  has  not 
Kyd  in  mind  in  this  paragraph  nor  indeed  any  dramatist 
at  all ;  2nd,  this  paragraph  throws  no  light  upon  the  author- 
ship of  the  Ur-Hamlet,  nor  indeed  is  it  perfectly  dear  that 
Nash  knew  of  a  Hamlet  drama. 

Albert  E.  Jack. 

^  Einstein,  Chapter  ym. 


XXm.— THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  LEGEND  OF 

GOOD  WOMEN  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS 

CHRONOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  actual  dates  of  the  com- 
position and  revision  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  takes  up  the  question  at  the  point  where  it  was  left 
in  a  previous  article^  on  the  Prologue  as   related  to  its 

^  PuJblieations  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  y  xix,  593-683.  To  a  dissertation  of  Dr. 
John  C.  French  {The  Problem  of  the  Two  Prologues  to  Chaucer^ s  Legend  of 
Good  Women f  Baltimore,  1905),  which  re-argues  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  priority  of  the  A-yersion,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
for  a  criticism  of  the  article  just  mentioned.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  a  foot-note,  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  French's  suggestive  study  ;  yet  a 
note  is  all  that  space  allows.  Oile  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe, 
however,  that  Dr.  French's  criticism  of  the  paper  under  discussion  seems  to 
rest  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  purport  of  its  first  three  sections,  which 
have  been  given  in  consequei)ce  a  turn  that  obscures  the  real  point  at  issue. 
Those  sections  (whose  mention  here  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  bring 
the  problem  itself  into  the  clear)  deal  throughout  with  the  relations  of  the 
Prologue,  particularly  the  B-version,  to  its  sources,  leaving  explicitly 
the  argument  for  the  relation  of  the  two  versions  to  each  other  to  the  final 
section,  where  the  problem  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  relations  of 
each  to  the  French  and  Italian  originals.  It  surely  needs  no  elaborate 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  if  a  poem  x  is  derived  from  an  original 
y,  and  2  is  a  revision  of  z,  a  great  deal  of  y  will  continue  to  appear 
in  f,  and  that  very  obvious  fact  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  B.  Dr.  French's  interesting 
argument  (op.  eiLf  pp.  32-38)  to  prove  that  A.  also  agrees  in  many  points 
with  those  same  sources  deals,  accordingly,  with  a  man  of  straw.  In  the 
case  of  only  one  passage  has  Dr.  French  attempted  to  show  what  alone,  on 
his  premises,  would  invalidate  the  argument  he  is  examining — the  fact, 
namely,  that  A.  is  closer  to  the  sources  than  B.  And  in  that  one  case — the 
comparison  (op.  ei^.,  p.  36  )  of  A.  61-52  and  B.  60-61  with  Lay  de  Franehisey 
11.  44-45— the  phrase  '*  whan  the  sonne  ginneth  for  to  weste"  {quant  U  [le 
toleil]  fait  son  retour)  is  common  to  both  versions,  and  '*  than  closeth  hit" 
{Set  fueiUes  clot)  of  A.  is  exactly  balanced  by  **  And  whan  that  hit  is  eve  " 
(Etauvespre)  of  K    Dr.  French's  condusion  that  A.  51-52  "are  much 
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French  and  Italian  sources  and  models.     The  attempt  ?ras 
there  made  to  show,  on  the  basis  of  such  relations,  that  R 

nearer  to  the  French  than  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  F.  [R] ''  accord- 
ingly falls  to  the  ground,  while  the  striking  parallel  of  R  64  and  Xd§f  dt 
Franehisej  1.  47  is  scarcely  explained  away  by  the  remark  that  ^^hir  cken 
and  son  aiour  are  certainly  not  equivalent  save  in  the  sense  that  thej  are 
different  figures  of  speech  for  the  same  literal  original"  (op,  die.,  p.  39 ;  d 
Pubs,,  Mod,  Lang.  Assoc, y  xix,  615,  n.  3).  In  like  manner,  Dr.  French's 
very  sound  conclusion  (op.  ci/.,  p.  33) — after  pointing  out  thatstmcturalljA. 
as  well  as  B.  agrees  in  certain  respects  with  the  Lay  de  Franchise — that  *'tbe 
difference  between  the  two  versions,  therefore,  is  not  so  great  as  might  seem, 
for  it  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  material  ^*  [italics  mine], 
again  simply  emphasizes  the  obvious  fact  taken  for  granted  throoghoot 
the  particular  sections  under  discussion,  which  leave  this  (somewhat  impo^ 
tant!)  *  difference  in  the  treatment''  for  discussion  later  in  a  pasBage 
{Pubs.  Mod,  Lang.  Assoc,,  xix,  679-80)  to  which  Dr.  French  does  not 
refer.  The  same  fallacy  vitiates  the  discussion  of  the  passages  cited  on  ^ 
65-G6  of  the  dissertation.  In  other  words.  Dr.  French  confuses  the  isnie 
entirely  by  pointing  out  in  extenso  what  no  one  would  think  of  denying— 
the  fact  that  A.  as  well  as  B.  contains  passages  which  go  bock  to  the  French 
originals ;  while  in  but  one  instance  does  he  attempt  to  demonstrate  what 
for  liis  case  is  the  sine  qua  non — that  A.  stands  in  closer  relations  to  those 
originals  than  B. 

As  for  the  other  main  point  at  issue,  the  balade,  Dr.  French's  admissioD 
(op,  cit,y  p.  26)  that  *'the  ballad  in  F  [B]  is  therefore  somewhat  oat  of 
harmony  vdth  its  context,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  passage  wretted 
from  its  former  connection  to  serve  a  new  purpose,"  while  ''in  Q  [A],  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ballad  is  perfectly  in  place,"  grants  the  whole  case  (see 
Pubs.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc,  xix,  655-^7,  681)  ;  while  his  criticism  (p.  50) 
of  the  ** awkward  device" — as  he  elsewhere  (p.  96)  calls  it — of  the  heiaU 
lark  ( A.  138-143 )  on  the  ground  that ' '  the  allusion  to  his  [the  god  of  Love's] 
spreading  wings  is  .  .  .  incongruous,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  him  at  one 
moment  as  flying  through  the  air  and  the  next  as  walking  beaide  his  qneen 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  ladies  " — this  criticism  unluckily  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Cliaucer  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  retain  this  same  incongraity 
(B.  236)  in  his  supposed  revision  I  To  mention  but  a  single  other  instance 
where  one  fact  has  been  overlooked  in  attending  to  another,  it  is  in  R  and 
not  A.  that  the  real  confusion  of  antecedents  exists  to  which  Dr.  French 
refers  on  p.  46,  as  a  glance  at  the  following  couplets  makes  clear : 

A.  43-49,     To  seen  these  floures  agein  the  sonne  sprede, 

Whan  it  up-riseth  by  the  monve  shene : 

B.  48-49.     To  seen  this  flour  agein  the  sonne  sprede. 

Whan  hit  upryseth  erly  by  the  morwe. 
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was  the  original  version  and  A.  the  revision.    Assuming  the 
soundness  of  such  a  conclusion^  is  it  possible  to  fix  at  all 

Dr.  French's  assertion  (p.  32)  *Hhat  the  bifurcation  of  F  [B]  at  line 
196  is  entirely  arbitrary, ''  is  an  extreme  reaction  upon  a  statement  which, 
it  may  be  frankly  admitted,  was  perhaps  itself  somewhat  strongly  put. 
Arbitrary  the  division  ( "bifurcation**  is  Dr.  French's  word)  at  B.  196  is 
not ;  but  a  happier  statement  of  the  position  criticized  would  have  laid  the 
emphasis  first,  as  well  as  last  (see  op.  eitj  p.  680 — the  passage  which  Dr. 
French  overlooks),  upon  the mechanuxd  character  of  the  unity  of  B.  (whose 
unity,  of  this  lower  type,  it  was  never  intended  to  deny),  a9  contrasted  with  the 
organic  unity  of  A.  The  contention  is  not  for  unity  vs.  lack  of  unity,  but 
for  a  liigher  vs.  a  distinctly  lower  type  of  it. 

Dr.  French's  main  positive  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem — 
for  his  "thorough  line  by  line  comparison  of  the  whole  of  the  two  ver- 
sions" (p.  3)  can  scarcely  be  granted  when  sixty-four  lines,  including 
Bucli  important  variations  as  those  of  A.  135-36  =  B.  150-51,  A.  231 
=  B.  305,  A.  253-54  =  B.  327-28,  A.  340-42  =  B.  36^-64,  are  merely 
appended  (p.  98)  in  a  list  "for  the  sake  of  completeness" — is  his  treatment 
(pp.  75-98)  of  the  lines  partly  identical  in  both  versions.  But  practically 
everything  Chaucer  has  done  in  passing,  according  to  Dr.  French,  from  A. 
to  B.,  he  can  be  shown  to  have  done  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  from  B. 
to  A.,  and  even  the  instances  actually  cited  seem  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
one  another.  Space  permits  brief  reference  to  the  "changes  for  metrical 
improvement' '  alone.  When,  to  take  a  single  example,  slory  and  fttryfoi  A.  80 
are  (supposedly)  changed  to  story  and  thing  of  B.  196,  it  is  to  avoid  "a  heaping 
up  of  sibilants"  (p.  78)  ;  when  sat  and  than  this  of  A.  228,  however,  are 
changed  to  sat  and  sUh  his  of  B.  302,  thus  introducing  the  fatal  second  sibi- 
lant, it  is  to  avoid  "  the  recurrence  of  the  /A-sounds  "  (p.  80).  But  when, 
again,  in  A.  95  the  Scylla  of  a  repeated  of  is  avoided,  it  is  only  to  fall,  in 
B.  199,  into  the  Charybdis  of  a  repeated  the,  which  gives  the  very  "  repeti- 
tion of  the  harsh  ^-sound"  that,  not  only  in  the  passage  just  cited,  bat 
also  in  A.  4  =  B.  4,  A.  5  =  B.  5,  A.  228  =  R  302,  Dr.  French  had  insisted 
Chaucer  was  bent  on  cutting  out.  Unluckily,  too,  the  supposed  change 
from  A.  to  B.  has  introduced  quite  as  many  "  awkward  heaping [s]  up  of  the 
^•sounds"  as  it  has  ohviaied — among  others,  A.  116  =  B.  128,  A.  137  = 
B.  151,  A.  170  =  B.  238,  A.  209  =  B.  255  (the  refrain  of  the  halade  itself  I ), 
A.  342  =  B.  364.  Indeed,  as  one  reads  Dr.  French's  argument,  one  recalls 
with  some  bewilderment  lines  that  are  among  the  glories  of  English  poetry  : 
"  Full  tvithom.  five  thy  faMer  lies  ; "  "  TAat  thuve  h&th  past  away  a  glory  from 
the  ear^;"  "BoMof  <Aem  speak  of  some/Aing  ihaX  is  gone."  Scarcely 
less  arbitrary  than  his  standards  of  euphony  seem  Dr.  French's  other  criteria 
of  improvement,  read  in  the  light  of  Chaucer's  own  usage  or  that  of  other 
Englbh  poetry  ;  but  space  precludes  detailed  examination  here. 
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definitely  the  date  of  each  ?  The  present  paper  essays  an 
answer  to  that  question  and  includes  as  a  corollaiy  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  chronology  of  certain  of  Chauoer^s  other 
works  specifically  named  in  one  or  both  forms  of  the 
Prologue  itself. 

A  word,  however,  by  way  of  definition  of  the  point  of 
view  may  be  permitted  to  find  place  here.  In  such  an 
investigation  as  the  present  one  there  is  need,  perhaps, 
of  facing  squarely  what  seems  to  be  by  no  means  an  imagi- 
nary danger — that  of  allowing  considerations  of  chronology 
or  of  sources  insensibly  to  blind  one  to  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  work  of  art  as  such.  And  inasmuch  as  in  what 
follows  the  question  of  chronology  will  occupy  space  which 
(especially  if  one  dare  imagine  Chaucer's  sense  of  humor 
playing  on  it)  must  appear  grotesquely  disproportionate,  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that  the 
interest  of  the  present  discussion  in  the  mere  chronology 
of  Chaucer's  work  is,  despite  seemingly  damning  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  an  altogether  subordinate  one.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate, that  is  to  say,  to  the  appreciation  (if  one  must  tax 
again  a  word  which  has  sufiered  many  things  of  many 
cults)  of  the  poems  themselves.  In  other  words,  in  so  &r 
as  the  establishment  of  the  chronology  genuinely  illuminates 
the  poems  by  bringing  them  out  of  comparative  isolation 
into  vital  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  larger 
compass  of  the  poet's  work;  in  so  &r  as  it  throws  light 
upon  the  poet's  modtAS  operandi  and  helps  one  to  "catch 
Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play ; " 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  in  general  to  a  dynamic  rather  than  a 
static  conception  of  the  poet's  art,  it  more  than  justifies 
itself.  In  what  follows,  accordingly,  it  is  the  ultimate  possi- 
bility of  a  truer,  because  a  larger  and  more  vital  appredatioii 
that  is  sought  after,  with  however  small  saccess,  in  Ae 
seeming  effort  merely  to  fix  certain  dates.    With  this  prefix 
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tory  confession  of  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for^  one 
maj  come  with  a  freer  conscience  to  what  at  the  outset  is  a 
somewhat  bald  rehearsal  of  facts  and  figures.  And  the  date 
of  the  B-version  will  be  first  considered. 

I. 

In  attempting  to  reach  the  date  of  B.  two  steps  seem 
necessary :  first,  the  determination,  if  possible,  of  the  limits 
between  which  the  time  of  composition  must  lie ;  second,  the 
dose  examination  of  the  possibilities  within  the  limits  thus 
fixed. 

One  of  the  limits  in  question  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
For  if  the  inferences  of  the  earlier  discussion  regarding  the 
influence  of  the  Lay  de  Franchise  on  the  B-version  of  the 
Prologue  are  sound,^  and  if,  as  seems  clear,  the  Lay  was  com- 
posed by  Deschamps  for  the  celebration  of  May-day,  1385,* 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  first  version  of  the  Prologue  was 
written  after  May  1,  1385.  Is  it  also  possible  to  reach  fix)m 
external  evidence  a  limit  in  the  other  direction?  On  the 
basis  of  the  very  acute  deductions  of  Professor  Kittredge 
r^arding  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Oupid,^  such  a  limit 
does  seem  attainable.  For  one  may  be  reasonably  certain 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Oupid  knew  the  B-version  of 
the  Prologue**     If,  then,  the  poem  was  the  work  of  Sir  John 

^Puba.  Mod,  Lang.  Aaaoc.,  xnc,  615-16,  620-21,  685-41. 

»/6.,  603-06. 

'See  the  article  on  "Chauoer  and  some  of  his  Friends,"  Mod.  PkiloL,  i, 
15-18. 

^  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  evidence  collected  by  Vollmer  {Das  miud- 
eiufii8che  Oedicht  The  Soke  of  Cupide^  Berlin,  1898,  pp.  49-50)  and  Skeat 
(Chaucenanand  other  Pieces,  pp.  526  fF.,  under  11.  20,  23,  243).  The  passages 
there  given  are  individnallj  none  of  them  entirely  conclasiye,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  in  large  measure  commonplaces.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
poem  is,  however,  that  of  the  Prologue,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does 
midoubtedly  borrow  from  the  Knight's  Taie  and  probably  from  the  ParU' 
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Clanvowe,  who  died,  as  is  now  known,*  CXjtober  17,  1391, 
this  date  will  give  a  positive  limit  in  this  direction  for  tbe 
composition  of  the  Prologue,  which  we  may  place,  accord- 
ingly, between  May  1st,  1385  and  October,  1391 — or, 
indeed,  with  some  assurance,  between  May  1st,  1385  and 
the  departure  of  Clanvowe  for  Barbary  in  1390.*    Within  tiic 

merU  of  FouUa  as  well  (Kittiedgei  op.  ciL,  p.  14 ;  Vollmer,  loe.  dL)  pcoots 
with  practical  certainty  to  the  Prologue  as  the  source  of  the  passages  m 
question. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Kittredge,  since  the  present  article  has  bees 
in  type,  for  the  exact  date  of  Sir  John  Clanvowe's  death  and  for  the  note 
which  follows  regarding  its  circumstances.  The  reference  is  found  in  John 
Malverne's  continuation  of  Higden's  Polyehr&nicon  (Bolls  Ser.,  Pioiyckrm.j 
TX,  261)  :  ''  Item  xvu^.  die  Octobris  dominus  Johannes  Clanyowe  miki 
egregius  in  quodam  vico  juxta  Ck)n8tantinopolim  in  Grsecia  diem  ckosil 
extremum.*'  Malverne,  as  Professor  Kittredge  points  out,  is  the  best  kind 
of  authority,  since  he  was  not  only  a  contemporary  of  danvowe,  bat  wemi 
to  have  known  him  particularly  well.  What  Clanvowe  was  doiDg  at 
Constantinople  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  he  returned  from  Barfaazy  that  way ; 
perhaps  he  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage.  It  is  worth  noting  that  William 
Nevil,  his  companion  on  the  journey,  died  of  grief.  ''Quam  ob  ctih 
Bam,**  continues  Malveroe,  'Mominus  Willelmus  Nevyle  ejus  comes  in 
itinere,  quem  non  minus  se  ipsum  diligebat,  inconsolabiliter  dolens  nam- 
quam  postea  sumpsit  cibum.  Unde  transactis  duobus  diebns  seqaoitilns  in 
eodum  vico  lamentabiliter  exspiravif  {Polychron,,  Appendix,  ix,  261-62). 
This  William  Nevil  had  gone  on  the  Barbary  expedition  with  Oanvove 
(or  Clanvowe  with  him) ;  see  ix,  234.  Nowhere  does  Malveme  say  any- 
thing of  Clanvowe' s  return.  He  does  briefly  describe  the  evil  fate  of  the 
expedition  (ix,  240)  :  ''Dux  Bourbon  .  .  .  primo  victoriam  obtinaik  de 
praedictis  paganis ;  sed  secunda  vice  ex  adverse  venit  intolerabilis  oopit 
paganorum  cum  magna  audacia  Christianos  oompulit  fugere  ad  nam 
eorum  in  multo  discrimine  personarum,  sicque  Christiani  qui  vki  eumiwtd 
a  manibua  paganorum  ad  propria  turU  reversi  de  eorwn  evanone  deum  rnuft^ 
eiter  coUavdantea.*'  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Clanvowe  did  not  cooh 
pose  much  love  poetry  after  he  started  on  the  Barbaiy  expedition  I 

'  The  question  will  certainly  be  asked :  Does  this  date  not  likewise  gi^ 
the  limit  for  the  composition  of  A.  as  well  ?  For  Vollmer  (op.  ciLf  p.  50) 
concludes  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Book  of  CSi^pid  to  the  Pro- 
logue as  follows :  **  Endlich  eine  stelle  aus  der  nur  in  einer  ha.  erhalteneo, 
von  der  im  Fairfax  MSl  stark  abweichenden  version  A.  .  .  :  v.  139/40  heiart 
es  da  :  This  song  to  herkne  Idide  al  mgn  enleni^  FoT'-why  I  meUe  IwitU  wkd 
they  merUCj  womit  zu  veigleichen  ist  IBoke  of  Ckipide,  IL  108-09]  :   Mt 
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period  of  five  (or  six)  years  thus  indicated^  is  a  still  closer 
approximation  possible  ? 

In  a  poem  containing  an  address  to  certain  singers  to 
whom  he  specifically  acknowledges  indebtedness^  Chaucer 
gives  evidence  of  having  borrowed  from  a  poem  of  Des- 
champs.  Deschamps  is  known  to  liave  sent  to  Chaucer  by 
Clifford  certain  poems  of  his  own,  with  a  request  that  the 
compliment  be  returned.  There  is  accordingly  the  strongest 
antecedent  probability  that  the  particular  poem  of  Deschamps 
which  Chaucer  did  know,  to  whose  writer,  among  others,  he 
did,  as  it  seems,  make  distinct  acknowledgment,  was  among 
those  which  reached  him  from  Deschamps  himself  through 
their  common  friend.  The  determination,  accordingly,  of  the 
possible  opportunities  for  a  meeting  between  Deschamps  and 

thoghU  (ebenfalls  im  traum )  /  wisle  al  that  the  briddea  menUf  And  what  they 
aeide  and  whcU  was  her  entente,^*  The  parallel  is  at  first  sight  a  striking  one, 
and  the  inference  of  a  borrowing  from  A.  would  of  course,  if  valid,  date 
the  A-veraion,  on  the  hypothesis  just  stated,  before  1390-92.  But  such 
an  inference  overlooks,  as  Professor  Kittredge  has  pointed  out  regard- 
ing it,  two  important  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  rhyme  mente:  entente 
is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to  render  it  worthless  as  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  one  passage  on  another.  Moreover,  as  a  glance  at  the 
examples  will  show,  the  rhyme  is  also  associated  with  certain  other  stock 
phrases,  appearing  in  both  the  passages  in  question,  which  even  further 
diminish  its  evidential  value.  See,  for  instance,  the  following :  *'  'Never 
erst,'  quod  she,  'ne  wiste  I  what  ye  mente.  But  now,  Aurelie,  I  knowe 
your  entente**^  (F.  981-82)  ;  *'She  com  to  diner  in  hir  playn  entente. 
But  god  and  Pandare  wiste  al  what  this  mente**  (TVot/ua,  n,  1560-61)  ; 
''To  telle  me  the  fyn  of  his  entente;  Yet  wiste  I  never  wel  what  that 
he  mente**  (i6.,  in,  125-26) ;  "Answerde  him  tho;  but,  as  of  his  en- 
tente, It  semed  not  she  wiste  what  he  mente**  (i6.,  v,  867-68) ;  **[By] 
privee  signes,  wiste  he  what  she  mente ;  And  she  knew  eek  the  fyn  of  his 
entente  (£.  2105-6).  Gf.  also  G.  998-99 ;  A.  2989-90 ;  B.  4613-14 ;  F. 
107-08 ;  F.  521-22 ;  B.  324,  327 ;  TraUuSy  n,  363-64 ;  1219,  1221 ;  m, 
1185,  1188 ;  IV,  172-73 ;  1416,  1418 ;  v,  1693-94. 

The  second  observation,  which  applies  to  the  coincidence  in  aubstaneey  is 
that  in  the  Book  of  Cupid  the  device  of  assuming  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds  is  not,  as  in  the  A-version  of  the  Prologue,  a  mere 
incident  (however  effective),  but  grows  out  of  the  fundamental  motive  of 
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Clifford  within  the  limits  marked  seems  to  cany  with  it  the 
fixing  of  the  possible  dates  at  which  the  Lay  de  Franddse 
could  have  reached  Chaucer,  and  that,  in  turn,  defines  still 
more  closely  the  date  of  the  first  form  of  the  Prologue.  Sadb 
an  examination,  however,  it  should  at  once  be  premised,  by  no 
means  depends  for  its  pertinence  solely  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  particular  inference  just  stated.  For  whether  by  the  hand 
of  Clifford  or  of  some  one  else  the  Lay  de  Franchise  clearly 
had  somehow  to  reach  England  before  Chaucer  could  make 
use  of  it.  And  precisely  at  the  period  we  are  concerned  with 
the  sort  of  communication  between  England  and  France 
through  which  alone  the  current  literature  of  the  one  country 
could  have  any  reasonable  chance  of  reaching  the  other  was 
kept  within  somewhat  sharply  defined  limits  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which  was  still  draggiog 
on.  The  fact  that  the  negotiations  for  the  various  traces 
between  Fmnce  and  England  were  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the  two  poets,  so  that  their 

the  poem  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  very  thing  it  purports  to  give  is  a  dialogue 
between  two  birds.  If  the  poem  is  to  be  at  all,  the  device  is  virtiudlj  inevi- 
table, and  the  hypothesis  of  borrowing  accordingly  uncalled  for.  A  veiy 
much  closer  parallel,  indeed,  than  that  in  the  Prologue  exists  for  the  Gan- 
vowe  passage  in  another  poem  of  Chaucer's,  where  a  similar  couplet  appetn 
in  connection  with  similar  inherent  requirements  of  the  plot  In  the 
Squired  8  Tale,  when  Canace  walks  out  on  the  morning  after  the  gift  of  her 
magic  ring,  she  has  new  delight  in  the  suiging  of  the  birds. 

For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  mente 

Kight  by  hir  song,  and  knew  al  hir  entente  (F.  399-400). 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  SquMa  Tale  and  the  Book  qf  Oapid  alike  the  sitot- 
tions  proposed  carry  with  them  as  a  corollary  the  employment  of  such  t 
device,  and  in  each  instance,  along  with  the  almost  inevitable  stock  phnse 
"wiste  what  they  mente "  would  come  the  no  less  predestined  rhyme  ''en- 
tente.'' No  conclusion,  then,  of  any  sort  can  well  be  drawn  from  the  couplet 
in  Glanvowe,  regarding  the  date  of  A.  That  to  Chancer  himself,  whose  phruei 
had  a  habit  of  clinging  to  his  mind,  the  fundamental  situation  of  one  of  hit 
own  poems  might  conceivably  suggest  an  incidental  touch  in  another  ii  t 
poisibility  of  a  different  sort,  to  be  considered  later. 
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respective  circles  more  than  once  intersected ;  the  alternate 
smouldering  and  flaming  not  only  of  actual  hostilities  but 
also  of  the  sense  of  antagonism  itself;  the  very  specific  fact 
that  Deschamps's  personal  attitude  towards  England  during 
part  of  the  period  in  question  was  such  as  apparently  to 
preclude  for  the  time  the  possibility  of  his  sending  a  com- 
plimentary message  to  any  Englishman  whatsoever — ^this 
ebb  and  flow,  in  a  word,  of  the  larger  tides  of  international 
affairs  seems  to  have  genuine  significance  for  the  smaller 
problem  where  our  first  interest  lies.^  The  movements  of 
Deschamps  and  Clifford,  with  their  various  implications^ 
must  accordingly  be  carefully  examined. 

Deschamps's  attitude  towards  "la  terre  Angelique"  was 
not  at  all  times  that  of  the  balade  to  Chaucer.^  In  August^ 
1380,  his  little  country  house — his  "maison  gracieuse" — 
of  fe«  Champs  at  Vertus  was  burned  "  per  ceulx  de  Bruth, 
de  rule  d'Angleterre,"  ^  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  francs.* 
To  his  hostility  "  toute  generalment "  as  a  Frenchman  there 

^  It  is  not  altogether  unilluminating  that  the  collector  of  such  data  finds  in 
Deschamps  a  mine  of  historical  material,  while  in  Chaucer  he  discovers 
only — poetry  I  What  follows,  accordingly,  even  should  it  be  deemed  to 
serve  no  other  purpose,  may  at  least  enliance  by  contrast  our  appreciation 
of  what  Chaucer  might  in  his  own  day  have  been,  and  by  the  countenance 
and  grace  of  heaven  was  not. 

^  Coming,  as  he  does,  very  near  being  his  own  Boswell,  Deschamps  ex- 
plains at  length  in  balade  No.  1154  (vi,  87-88),  with  the  characteristic 
refrain  ^'  Cest  de  ce  mot  Pinterpretacion,''  the  terms  he  appHes  to  England 
in  the  obscure  Chaucer  balade  itself.  *'Chaque  fois,''  said  the  Marquis  de 
Queux  de  Saint-Hilaire,  ''que  Deschamps  parle  de  I'Angleterre,  il  devient 
obscur ;  **  and  for  any  light  he  voluntarily  offers,  one  may  be  duly  thankfuL 

» No.  845  (V,  17).  See  Nos.  250  (u,  86),  836-36  (v,  5,  6),  864  (v,  42)  for 
further  statements  regarding  the  catastrophe,  and  cf.  Raynaud  in  Oeuvrttf 
XI,  11,  32-33. 

^We  are  left  in  no  doubt  on  this  point.  ''IL  M.  frans  et  plus  lui  a 
couste  Ceste  guerre,"  he  writes  in  the  third  person  to  the  king  (No.  250) ; 
"  .II°3.  frans  m'a  leur  guerre  couste,"  he  informs  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Bourgogne  (No.  864) ;  in  the  identical  line  he  also  complains  to  the  world 
in  general  (No.  835). 
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was  thus  added  the  tone  of  personal  resentment,  which  one 
readily  detects  in  a  number  of  the  balades  directed  against 
the  English.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable^  then^  to  infer 
that  the  message  to  Chaucer  belongs  to  one  of  the  not 
infrequent  ententes  cardialea  that  marked  the  progress,  in  the 
last  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  rather  than  to  the  intervening  periods  when, 
the  more  bitter  after  futile  hopes  of  peace,  hostility  ran 
high — an  inference  whose  warrant  a  Ailler  presentation  of 
the  details  may  serve  to  make  more  clear. 

The  discomforts  of  the  firtt  Flemish  campaign,  of  1382- 
83,  in  which  Deschamps  took  part  with  much  groaning  of 
spirit,^  did  not  conduce  to  amicable  feelings  towards  the 
English  allies  of  the  hated  Flemings,  nor  did  the  second 
campaign  of  1383.^  In  the  spring  of  1384,  however,  during 
the  truce  of  Leulingham,'  negotiations  were  begun  looking 
once  more  towards  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
England.  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  and 
Essex  were  the  commissioners  from  England ;  ^  the  Dukes  of 
Berry,  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  and  Brittany  the  ambassadors 
from  France ;  ^  and  the  n^otiations  were  to  be  carried  on  at 
Boulogne  in  Picardy.  To  Picardy  in  the  spring  of  1384 
Deschamps  himself  was  sent  to  inspect  the  fortresses  (with 
the  added  possibility  of  a  voyage  to  England)'  and  to  await 

^See  Raynaad,  xi,  37-38 ;  Puhs.  Mod.  Lang.  Absoc,  xix,  607,  n.  S. 

'Raynaud,  ^,  39-40 ;  Pubs,  Mod.  Lang.  AssoCf  he,  dL 

>  From  January  26  to  October  1,  1334.  See  Bymer  (2d  ed.,  HdmeB),  vn, 
418-20 ;  cf.  Raynaud,  xi,  42. 

*Rymer,  vn,  429  (27  May,  1384),  cf.  432.  See  pardcolarly  Annitige- 
Smith,  John  of  Oaunt  (1904),  pp.  287-88,  and  references  there  given. 

*Rymer,  vn,  431  (27  May,  1384).  With  the  French  ambassadors  were, 
among  others,  the  Oount  of  Sancerre,  Arnault  de  Corbie,  and  Quy  de  Trir 
mouille  (Rymer,  vii,  433 ),  all  of  them  friends  or  acquaintances  of  Deschamps 
(see  Raynaud's  index  in  Oeuvres  de  Deschamps,  x,  «.  v.  Corbie,  Champsgne 
(Louis  de).  La  Tr^mouille  (Guy  de). 

•  OeuvreSf  xi,  42. 
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at  Boulogne  the  arrival  of  the  French  ambassadors.  August 
seems,  however,  to  have  arrived  first,*  and  meantime  De- 
schamps  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Calais  in 
the  company  of  Otho  de  Graunson,  "flour  of  hem  that  make 
in  France."  The  brief  stay  of  the  two  poets  in  Calais  was 
enlivened  by  an  incident  whose  narrative  makes  an  interesting 
pendant  to  the  balade  associated  with  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
and  taken  in  conjunction  with  it  throws  some  light  upon 
what  nearly  concerns  us — ^the  fluctuations  in  Deschamps's 
attitude  towards  England.     He  begins  his  tale  as  follows :' 

Je  fu  Taatrier  trop  mal  Venaz 

Quant  j'alaj  pour  veir  Galays ; 

•Pentraj  dedenx  oomme  oomuz, 

Sanz  oongi^ ;  lore  yint  11.  Anglois, 

Granson  devant  et  moj  aprds, 

Qui  me  prindrent  parmi  la  bride : 

L*un  me  dist :  ** dogue,*' '  Pautre :  ** ride  ; "  * 

Lore  me  deyint  la  ooulour  bleue  : 

"Goday,"*  fait  Tun,  Pautie  :  "  coimnidre."  » 

Lore  dis :  **  Oil,  je  voy  vo  queue."  • 

The  interchange  of  amenities  continues  during  an  alterca- 
tion over  Deschamps's  laissez^^passery  he  narrowly  escapes 
arrest,  and  with  Graunson  spends  a  night  which  he  later 

^  In  the  Itiniraires  de  Philippe  le  Hwrdi  (ed.  Petit)  the  time  from  Aug.  4 
to  Sept.  15  is  given  up  to  *'  Sejour  a  Boulogne  pour  le  traittie  de  la  paiz" 
(p.  169).    See  also  the  documents  for  July  in  Bymer,  yn,  433,  438-^9,  441 

*dog.  'ride. 

*  good  day.  *  come  hither. 

*  No.  893  (V,  79-80).  For  the  legend  of  the  Anglid  eaucbUi— which  Dee- 
champs  also  makes  use  of  in  Nos.  671  (iv,  130),  847  (v,  20),  868  (v,  48), 
the  latter  beginning:  ^'Franche  dogue,  dist  un  Anglois,  Vous  ne  faictes 
que  boire  yin'^ — at  first  applied  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorset,  see  Roman 
de  BnU  (ed.  Le  Boux  de  Lincy),  n,  251-53 ;  Montaiglon,  Bee.  de  poines 
fr, ,  VI,  347-48  ;  P.  Meyer,  JRomania,  xxi,  51  n  ;  Etienne  de  Bourbon  (ed. 
Lecoy  de  la  Marche),  p.  234 ;  Du  Cange,  a.  v.  Caudatus;  Wright,  BeUquiae 
Aniiquaef  u,  230;  P.  d'Auvergne  (Mahn,  Oedichte  der  TrovbadourSf  No. 
222)  ;  Godefroy,  n,  167. 
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recalls  in  vivid  terms.^  Finally,  however,  the  Dukes  arrive 
at  Boulogne,  and  the  negotiations  continue  until  September 
14th,*  merely  extending  the  truce  to  May  Ist,  1385.  Bat  it 
is  clearly  to  this  same  period  that  the  P.  H.  E.  L.  I.  P.  P.  E 
balade^  belongs.  For  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  on 
other  grounds  *  that  almost  certainly  &ll8  at  the  close  of  1384 
or  the  beginning  of  1385.  The  presence  at  Boulogne  of 
both  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Deschamps  during  August 
and  September,  1384,  seems  to  account  perfectly  for  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  doubt 
that  the  balade  was  sent  to  the  Lady  Philippa  by  Deschamps 
himself,  in  which  case  it  may  well  have  been  seen  by  Chaucer.* 
That  Deschamps,  moreover,  whose  acquaintance  within  tie 
circle  of  John  of  Gaunt  is  thus  indicated,  should  not  there 
have  heard  of  Geoifrey  Chaucer,  is  hard  to  believe,  and  one 
may  fairly  infer  that  at  the  close  of  1384  the  two  poets  knew 
something  of  each  other's  work.  That  inference  and  the 
fact  that  Deschamps  was  capable  of  two  very  different  tones 

^  Est  cilz  aise  qui  ne  se  puet  dormlr 
£t  qui  ne  fait  toate  nuit  que  viller, 
Puces  sentir,  oyr  enfans  crier, 
Sur  un  mattas  et  sur  oordes  gesir, 
Avoir  or  draps  et  sur  dur  orillier  ?  .  .  . 
Et,  d' autre  part,  oir  la  grant  mer  bruir 
Et  les  chevaulx  oombatre  et  dedier? 
Gest  a  Calays ;  Granson,  yeill^s  jugier  (Na  696,  iv,  55). 

» Rymer,  vii,  441-43.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  leaves  Sept  15  (P^t, 
IUneraire8y  p.  169);  the  account  of  Walter  Skirlawe,  sent  to  Oalais  "pn 
tractalu  pacisj**  etc,  covers  the  period  15  June-2S  Sept.  (Mirot  et  Depict, 
Les  Ambassades  anglaises  pendant  la  guerre  de  OaU  anSf  in  Bibliotkiqu€  de 
VEede  des  CharUs^  Vol.  LX,  p.  206). 

•No.  765  (IV,  259-60). 

^Puba.  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc  j  xix,  608-10.  I  had  entirely  overlooked  the 
oorroboration  afforded  the  view  there  stated  by  the  facts,  just  oommented 
on,  connected  with  the  peace  negotiations  of  1384. 

^  See  Kittredge,  Modem  Philology^  i,  5. 
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indeed  toward  England,  may  be  of  vaInQ  in  weighing  the 
subsequent  evidence.* 

For  we  come,  now,  to  the  events  which  follow  May  1st, 
1385,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Lay  de  Franchise^ 
and  the  question  at  once  presents  itself:  What  was  the  first 
reasonable  opportunity  after  May  1st  for  knowledge  of  the 
Lay  de  Franchwe  to  reach  Chaucer,  either  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Lewis  Clifford  or  otherwise?  The  first  thmg  to  be 
noted  is  that  May  1st  was  also  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  extended  truce.  Another  of  the  abortive  efforts  to 
turn  a  truce  into  a  peace  had  just  terminated.  The  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  William  Beauchamp,  Walter  Skirlawe  and  Sir 
John  Clanvowe  on  the  part  of  England,^  the  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  Arnault  de  Corbye,  the  Sire  de  Sempy  *  and  others 
on  the  side  of  France,*  had  fiiiled  to  reach  an  agreement, 
and  by  the  30th  of  April  the  English  commissioners  seem 
to  have  left  France.  That  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  had  been 
with  them  there  (a  thing  in  itself  by  no  means  impossible) 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  fact  that  on  May  4th,  1385, 
protection  for  half  a  year  was  granted  Philip  Bluet,  "  stay- 
ing on  the  King's  service  with  Lewis  de  Clifford,  constable 
of  Cardigan  Castle  in  South  Wales,"*  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  was  in  Wales  at  the  time.  But  even  if  Clifford  had 
been  at  Calais,  Deschamps  was  not,^  so  that  at  the  actual 

^  The  following  baladea  of  Deschamps  have  reference  to  the  negotiations 
of  1384  at  Boulogne:  Nos.  785  (iv,  289),  66  (i,  162),  337  (m,  47),  344 
(m,  62-63),  359  (m,  93-95).    See  also  xi,  43. 

•Rymer,  vii,  466-67. 

'See  for  each  Raynaud's  index  to  Deschamps. 

*  See  the  accounts  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Skirlawe  and  Clanvowe,  all 
closing  April  30th,  in  Mirot  et  Deprez,  op.  eit.f  p.  207.  From  Ocd.  PaL 
Bolls.  Rich,  II,  1381-85,  pr^69,  we"leam  that  on  May  18th  Sir  John  Clan- 
vowe was  about  to  go  to  Wales  on  the  King's  service. 

*  Ckd,  PaL  BolU.  Rich.  11,  1381-85,  p.  569. 

'See  the  account  of  Deschamps' s  movements  in  the  spring  of  1385  in 
Oeuvres,  xi,  pp.  45-46. 
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time  of  composition  of  the  Lay  de  Franchise  opportimity 
for  it  to  reach  England  seems  wanting.^ 

But  immediately  after  May  1st  hostilities  were  renewed 
more  vigorously  than  for  many  years.  Particularly  was 
this  true  on  the  part  of  France^  and  Deschamps's  patriotism 
seems  to  have  reached  at  about  this  time  a  somewhat  violent 
pitch.  Not  far  Jfrom  May  20th  *  the  French  Admiral,  Jean 
de  Vienne,  sailed  for  Scotland^  an  event  which  Deschamps 
celebrated  in  two  balades,^  one  of  which  ends  with  the 
sanguinary  lines : 

Du  sang  des  mors  de  chascone  parde 
Fleuves  oourront,  et  yeritablement 
Les  fils  de  Bruth  mourront  IIL  a  toarment, 
Et,  des  ce  jour,  n'ont  espoir  de  merci : 
Destruiz  seront,  c'est  leur  defiDement, 
Tant  qu'om  dira :  Angleterre  fat  cy.  ^ 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Deschamps  himself  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  hostilities,  marching  with  the  royal  forces 
on  July  21st  for  his  third  expedition  into  Flanders,  where 
Ackermann,  the  ally  of  the  English,  was  making  fresh 
trouble  for  France.^  The  month  of  August  was  spent  before 
Dam  * ;  on  the  28th  of  September  the  King  was  again  in 

^  One  most  of  course  recognize  that  poetry  is  not  oontraband  of  war,  and 
may  run  the  blockade  in  ways  hard  to  trace.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  case  which  seems  to  involve  the  relations  of  the  poeU  as  welL 

'Terrier  de  Loray,  Jean  de  Viennej  AnUral  de  France  (Paris,  1877),  pu 
189,  cf.  pp.  185  fiF.  ;  Chronographia  Regvm  Francorum  (ed.  Moranville), 
lu,  75 ;  cf.  Oeiwree  de  Deachampaf  xi,  46  ;  Armitage-Smith,  op,  dL,  p.  293, 
n.  3. 

'  OeuvreSf  xi,  46. 

*No.  26  (I,  106-07).  The  other  balade,  No.  143  (i,  268-269)  is  a  les 
bloodthirsty  prophecy  of  victory. 

*  Chronographia  Beg.  Franc,  ^  ni,  75,  n.  3  ;  Oeuivre$  de  DetcAampft,  xi,  47. 

*  Oeuvree  de  Deschamps^  xi,  47.  See  particularly  the  halade^  referred  to 
there  and  in  note  1. 
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Paris/  whence  Deschamps  accompanied  him  the  next  month 
to  Troyes,  which  he  left  only  in  November.' 

But  while  Deschamps  was  engaged  with  the  English  allies 
in  Flanders,  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  was  fighting  the  French 
forces  in  Scotland.  The  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Jean  de 
Vienne  led  to  a  call  on  the  4th  and  again  on  the  13th  of 
June  for  the  English  forces  to  assemble  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  by  the  14th  of  July.'  From  this  call,  however,  Clifford 
(of  whom  the  last  previous  notice  is  that  of  May  4th,  already 
referred  to),  together  with  Sir  Eichard  Stury,  John  de  Worth, 
Thomas  Latimer  and  Thomas  Morwell,  was  on  the  12th  of 
of  June  specifically  exempted,  and  enjoined  to  attend  on  the 
King's  mother,  the  Princess  Joan,  ^^ubicumque  €^m  iiifra 
Eegnum  noBtrum  praedictum  moram  trahere  contigerit."  * 
The  Princess  Joan's  will  is  dated  August  7th,  1385,*  and 
her  death  certainly  followed  within  a  few  days.*  On  the  6th 
of  August  the  King  had  entered  Scotland,^  and  Clifford,  so 
soon  as  released  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Joan,  must 
have  joined  him  there.  That  he  did  is  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  Froissart  that  "en  la  cit6  de  Karlion  estoient  en 
garnisson  messires  Loys  de  Cliffort,  fr^re  au  signeur,  messires 
Guillaumes  de  Noefville,  messires  Thomas  Mousegrave  et 

>J6.,  p.  48.  «i6.,p.  48. 

'Rymer,  vn,  473  (4  Jane),  474  (13  June)  ;  cf.  Armitage-Smith,  op.  eiL^ 
p.  294.  *Bymer,  vii,  474. 

'Nichols,  Wills  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  p.  78. 

•The  Monk  of  Evesham  (HisL  Begni  et  Vitae  Rich,  II,  p.  63)  gives  the 
date  as  '^  circa  principiam  mensis  Augusti.'^  Nichols'  statement  {op,  elLf 
p.  82)  that  the  Princess  Joan  died  July  8,  1385,  is  a  manifest  error.  On 
his  assertion  that  she  died  ''of  grief  for  the  King  her  son's  just  resentment 
to  her  son  John  Holland,  for  killing  Lord  Stafford  in  a  fray''  (toe,  eit.), 
see  Walsingham,  HisL  AngL,  n,  130,  and  cf.  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  loc,  • 

eiL     See  also  Armitage-Smith,  op,  eii.,  p.  294.     The  Princess  Joan's  will  /C 

was  proved  Dec  9,  1385,  and  Clifford  was  one  of  her  executors  (Nichols, 
op.  eiijy  p.  81). 

^  Wallon,  Richard  II,  i,  243  ;  Terrier  de  Loray,  op.  cU.,  p.  200. 
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ses  fils/'  etc.^  Jean  de  Vienne  did  not  return  to  France 
until  shortly  after  November  26th,  1385,*  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  Clifford  left  Scotland  while  hostilities  were  still 
in  progress.  From  May  to  December  of  1385,  accordingly, 
Deschamps  and  Clifford  were  employed  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  that  they  should  have  met 
in  the  interval.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  Deschamps  to'vaid 
England  was  clearly  not  such  as  would  dictate  the  exchange 
of  courtesies  implied  in  the  Chaucer  balade.  And  finally, 
leaving  the  direct  agency  of  Deschamps  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  at  any 
time  during  1385  a  French  poem  of  so  distinctly  oocasi<»ial 
a  character  as  the  Lay  de  Franchise  should  by  any  other 
medium  have  crossed  the  channel.  It  is  probabilities  and 
not  certainties  with  which,  indeed,  we  have  just  here  to  deal ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  decidedly  against  Chaucer's  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lay  de  Franchise  before  the  close  of  1385,  and 
therefore  against  the  inference  that  the  B-version  of  the 
Prologue  was  composed  during  that  year. 

The  year  1386,  however,  opened  more  auspiciously,  and 
in  the  early  spring  the  circles  of  the  two  poets  again  inter- 
sected. As  a  result  of  the  intercession  of  Leo,  King  of 
Armenia,^  commissioners  were  once  more  appointed  to  treat 
for  peace,  including  on  the  English  side  Sir  John  Clanvowe,* 
and  on  the  French  side  Arnaut  de  Corbye,  Louis  de  Cham- 
pagne, and  Charles  de  Trie* — the  first  two  having  been 

^  Ed.  Kervyn,  x,  394. 

'Terrier  de  Loray,  op.  cii,,  p.  203. 

'  See  the  various  references  in  An  Eng,  (Jhron,  of  the  Heigns  cf  lUcL  lit 
Henry  IV,  etc  (Camden  Soc,  1856),  p.  146,  and  add  Chron.  de  SL  Ikn^ 
I,  418  ff. 

^Rymer,  vn,  491-94;  cf.  Mirot  et  Deprez,  op,  ciL,  pp.  207-08.  The 
acooants  are  from  the  9th  (10th,  12th)  of  February  to  the  28th  of  March. 

*  Rymer,  vii,  497  ;  cf .  496,  498. 
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among  those  who  took  part  in  the  previous  negotiations.^ 
Charles  VI,  supposing  that  Richard  II  was  coming  to 
Calais  to  treat  in  person,  advanced  as  far  as  Boulogne,  but 
finding  that  only  commissioners  were  being  sent,  despatched 
his  own  representatives  to  Leulingham,  midway  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne.^  Deschamps,  who  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  period,  as  huissier  d^armes,  in  close  attendance  upon 
the  King,*  may  have  been — it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
probably  was — present  at  these  negotiations,  as  we  know 
him  to  have  been  at  those  of  1384,  although  his  name 
appears  in  neither  case  in  Rymer.*  Nor  is  there  evidence 
of  weight  to  oppose  to  any  one  who  cares  to  conjecture  that 
Sir  Lewis  Clifford  may  possibly  have  accompanied  his  friend  Sir 
John  Clanvowe  and  the  English  commissioners  to  France.* 
The  records  are  silent  as  to  his  whereabouts  from  the  mention 
of  his  presence  at  Carlisle  at  the  close  of  1385  to  his  testimony 
in  the  Scrope-Grosvenor  suit,  October  19th,  1386.  For  that 
he  did  not  accompany  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  Spain  in  1386, 
as  Froissart's  mention  of  a  Lewis  Clifford  in  connection  with 
that  expedition  implies,*  seems,  in  spite  of  Froissart,  almost  a 

'  See  p.  758,  n.  5,  adding  for  Charles  de  Trie,  index  to  Deechamps,  a,  v.  IMe, 

'  Chron,  de  St.  Denys,  I,  426-27  ;  cf .  Oeuvres  de  Deaehampt^  xi,  48. 

'  Oetwrea  de  DesehompSy  xi,  45-48. 

*The  safe  conduct  granted  the  commissionerB  included,  however,  ''leurs 
Gents,  Familiers,  Chevalers,  Esquiers,  Clers,  Varies  et  autres,  de  quel  estat 
ou  condicion  que  lis  soient,  jusques  au  dU  nomhre  de  T^roU  eena  Paraonnea^* 
(Rjmer,  loe,  eiL), 

^It  should  be  remembered  that  Chaucer's  name,  for  example,  is  not  | 
included  in  the  commissions  of  1377  to  treat  of  peace,  although  his  own 
statement  of  accounts  for  both  and  Froissart' s  mention  of  him  in  conneC-  '. 
tion  with  one  prove  him  to  have  been  on  the  two  missions. 

' ''  Et  fut  la  ville  de  Saint- Jaques  H  ung  cheyallier  d'  Angleterre  bailli^ 
a  garder,  et  pour  en  estte  le  chief  et  capitaine,  lequel  on  appelloit  messire 
Lojs  Clifford,  et  avoit  par  dessoubs  luj  trente  lances  et  cent  archiers  ( ed. 
Kervyn,  xn,  94-95).  Cf.  Scrope-Orowenor  Roily  n,  429 ;  Morant,  HiaL 
and  AnUq.  of  the  Xkanery  <^  Orctveny  p.  315 ;  Belt*,  Manonaia  (^  the  Order  </ 
the  Owrtery  p.  263. 
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certainty.     Lancaster  and  those  who  were  to  accompany  him 
had  already  testified  at  Plymouth  in  the  Scrope-Grosvenor 
case ;  ^  Clifford^  on  the  other  l^uid^  gave  his  evidence  in  the 
refectory  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  October  19th.*     The  fact 
that  he  was  not  among  those  who  testified  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
immediate  return  from  Spain  that  would  necessarily  have  been 
involved  in  his  presence  later  at  the  trial  render  his  oonnectioQ 
with  the  expedition  highly  improbable.    Moreover,  Froissart's 
reference  is  to  a  date  after  the  marriage  of  Philippa  of  Lancas- 
ter, that  is,  after  February  2nd,  1387,'  so  that  even  though 
Froissart  be  correct  (which  is  unlikely),*  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  that  Clifford  left  for  Spain  until  afi«r  October,  1386.* 
There  seems  to  have  been,  accordingly,  as  there  had  not  been 
since  the  date  of  the  Lay  de  Franchise,  an  opportunity  in 
March,  1386,  for  Deschamps  and  Clifford  to  come  together. 
That  they  did  so  meet  one  cannot  from  the  facts  at  hand 
assert ;  but  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  may  not  be  left  out 
of  the  account. 

Moreover,  in  June  of  the  same  year  still  another  oppor- 
tunity should  perhaps  be  recognized.     Professor  Kittredge 

'  Armitage-Smith,  op.  ciL,  pp.  309-310 ;  Serope-Grosvenor  BoU,  i,  49. 

*  Scrope^Orosvenor  BoUy  1, 183 ;  Beltx,  MemariaU  of  the  Order  of  the  Oorier^ 
p.  263. 

'  See  Modem  Philology y  I,  4. 

^''Froissart's  account  of  the  Ghilician  campaign  ia  simplj  hopelea. 
Chronology  and  topog^phj  are  nothing  to  him.  The  Marah^tl  takes  a 
town  in  the  heart  of  Leon,  and  goes  back  to  Santiago  to  dinner  I  It  is 
carious  that  Froissart  should  have  made  such  a  muddle  of  it,  for  he  was  at 
Foix  in  1388,  where  there  were  eye-witnesses  to  question,  and  JoSo  Feman- 
des  Pacheo,  who  told  him  about  it  at  Middleburgh  a  few  yean  later,  was  in 
a  position  to  know.''     Armitage-Smith,  op.  et<.,  p.  321  n. 

^It  may  be  mentioned  (though  of  oourae  the  argumentum  ez  tUaUio  has 
only  corroboratory  value  in  such  a  case)  that  Clifford's  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  lists  of  those  to  whom  letters  of  protection  were  issaed  in  oonnecUoo 
with  the  expedition.  See  Bymer,  vn,  490-91,  499-501,  50S ;  GtL  PtiL 
BoUs.  Rich.  II,  1385-89,  pp.  139,  160,  164,  191-93,  198,  209,  213,  2^ 
276,  309. 
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has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  son  of  Roger  Lord  Clifford,  challenged 
Boucicault  the  younger  to  certain  feats  of  arms.^  It  was 
with  this  same  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  probably  a  near  kins- 
man, that  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  had  helped  to  hold  Carlisle  against 
the  French  the  previous  autunm,^  and  that  he  should  have 
accompanied  the  challenging  knight  to  France  is  not  an 
unreasonable  conjecture.  The  tourney  took  place  at  Calais, 
before  William  de  Beauchamp,*  and  who  constituted  the 
party  of  Boucicault  we  are  not  told.  The  incident,  however, 
is  of  value  as  showing  that  during  the  early  part  of  1386 
such  communication  was  for  the  time  restored  between  Eng- 
land and  France  as  might  readily  afford  occasion,  whether 
at  the  hands  of  Clifford  or  of  some  one  else,  for  the  passage 
of  the  poem  across  the  channel. 

But  there  the  opportunities  seem  sharply  to  break  off. 
The  formidable  preparations  at  Pficluse  for  the  French 
invasion  of  England;*  the  terror  of  the  Londoners,  who, 
"timidi  velut  lepores,  meticulosi  ut  mures,  requirunt  hinc 
inde  divortia,  perscrutantur  latebras;"*  the  counter  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  England  • — put  fiirther  amenities  out 
of  the  question  for  months  to  come.  Deschamps  appears  as 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  England,  and  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  proposed  invasion  : 

Passons  U  mer,  ou,  j'apper90j  trop  bien, 
Sanz  paix  ayoir,  nous  aurons  guerre,  guerre.'' 


^  Modem  PhUology,  I,  11 ;  Rymer,  vn,  526  ;  lAvre  dea  FcdcU  du  bon  Me*- 
tire  Jean  le  Mavngre,  dit  Boucicatdt,  Pt  I,  Ch.  xiv  ( CoUee,  dee  MemoireSy  ed. 
Pettitot,  XVI,  pp.  413-16 ;  Memoiresy  ed.  Michaud  and  Ponjoulat,  n,  226). 

*RotuH  Seotiae,  n,  75  (29  Oct.,  1385)  said  passim;  Oal,  Pm.  EoiU.  Eich. 
II,  1381-85,  pp.  518  (26  Jan.,  1385),  527  (16  Dec.,  1384). 

'  Livres  des  FaictSf  loc  cU, 

*See  Wallon,  op.  ci^,  i,  280  ff.  and  references. 

^Walsingham,  HisL  Angl,,  u,  145,  cf.  147. 

•Wallon,  op,  ciLf  I,  287  fl. 

v  No.  48  (I,  136-37)  ;  of.  OeutrM,  zi,  50. 
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The  '^  terre  Angelique  ^'  of  the  Chaucer  balade  is  givea  a 
characteristic  turn : 

Las !  toy,  terre  goavem^  d'enfans  I 
Viaaiffe  cPange  poriez  ;  mai8  la  penaie 
De  diable  est  en  vous  UnuUa  ioriisaans  .... 
Destruiz  seres,  Qrec  diront  et  Latin  : 
Ou  temps  jadis  estoit  ci  Angleterre.^ 

The  poet  prepares^  Avith  mingled  feelings,  to  accompany  the 
expected  invasion : 

L'yver  est  grant,  la  mer  est  ample, 
Les  yens  sont  grief, 

he  exclaims.'    And  so  : 

Adieu  la  terre  on  Ten  paet  reposer. 
Douce  eaue  auasy,  adieu  I ' 

But  the  dominant  note  is  that  of  the  balade  on  the  Prophecy 
of  Merlin : 

Selon  de  Brut  de  Tisle  dee  Geans 
Qui  depuis  fut  Albions  appel^, 
Peuple  maudit,  tardis  en  Dieu  creans. 
Sera  Tisle  de  tons  poins  desol^e ;  ^ 

to  which  is  joined  vehement  counsel  to  avoid  delay : 

Princes,  passes  sanz  point  de  demour^ : 
Vostres  sera  le  pays  d' Angleterre ; 
Autre  fois  Pa  un  Normant  conquests  : 
Vaillant  cuer  puet  «n  tons  temps  faire  guerre.^ 

This  mood  seems  to  have  lasted  until  the  shameful  ^/Sosoo  in 
December  of  1386^  when  the  Prench  fleet  turned  bad^; 
whereupon    Deschamps's    ready   invectives   were   launched 

^No.  211  (n,  3a-S4) ;  cf.  Oewres,  zi,  60,  9S,  n.  1.  See  the  other  Mocki 
on  the  same  theme  referred  to  in  Vol.  zi,  49  fiL 

«No.  1060  (V,  361-62). 

»No.  798  (IV,  309). 

*No.  211  (n,  33). 

^No.  1146  (VI,  73-74),  quoted  by  Bajnaud  in  Oewftm^  zi,  6^-10.  See 
the  other  references  there  giyen. 
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against  the  ^^  Lasches^  couars^  recreans  et  &illis "  ^  of  his 
own  country  as  well. 

Into  the  details  beyond  this  point  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
go.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  hostilities  continued  until  early 
in  the  year  1389,  when,  on  June  18th,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  and  their  allies  until 
August  16th,  1392.^  After  that  there  are  of  course  oppor- 
tunities in  abundance  for  communication  through  Clifford 
between  Deschamps  and  Chaucer :  the  tournament  of  Saint- 
Inglevert,  where  Clifford  jousted  March  21,  1389/90;'  the 
Barbary  expedition  of  the  ^ame  year,  in  which  Clifford  was 
associated  with  the  circle  of  Deschamps's  acquaintances;^ 
the  mission  to  Paris  early  in  1391  ;*  and  finally  the  one 
occasion  where  there  is  positive  documentary  evidence  that 
Deschamps  and  Clifford  were  together,  the  negotiations  for 
peace  in  April,   1393.^    What   conclusion,  then,  may   we 

*No.  180  (i,  316-16);  cf.  especially  Oeumres,  xi,  61  for  the  penxmal 
attack  on  Deschamps  for  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  cf.  his  own  bitter  com- 
plaint in  No.  772  (iv,  270) ;  cf.  No.  773. 

» Rymer,  vii,  622  ff.,  esp.  626. 

'See  Eittredge,  op.  eiL,  pp.  10-11  for  references,  and  add  lAvrt  dea  Fcdds^ 
PL  I,  Ch.  zvii,  and  the  interesting  Joute8  de  Saint-Ingelbertf  Po^me  eonUmp^ 
oratn,  in  Partie  inidUe  des  Chroniques  de  Scunt-DemSf  ed.  Pichon  (Pans, 
1864),  especially  pp.  69-70. 

^Kittredge,  op,  ciLf  p.  11.  Clifford  seems  to  have  returned  to  England 
after  the  tournament,  which  lasted  thirty  days,  for  Froissart  (ed.  Kervyn, 
ZIY,  160-^1)  speaks  of  the  Englishmen  as  all  returning  together.  The  Earl 
of  Derby  was  at  Calais  from  May  9th  to  May  31st,  with  the  intention  (later 
changed)  of  joining  the  expedition  (Toulmin-^mith,  Derby  AecourUSf  p. 
zzxix),  and  Clifford  was  picked  ap  at  Calais  (Cabaret,  Chron,  du  h<m  Due 
Lays  de  Bourbon^  ed.  Chazand,  p.  222).  The  expedition  started  back  at  th» 
end  of  September,  1390  (Delaville  le  Boulx,  La  France  en  Orient  au  XIV* 
Si^eUj  I,  194).  In  April,  1390,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
then,  we  know  Cliffoid  to  have  passed  from  France  to  England. 

^Kittredge,  <m.  ciL,  y,  10,  and  references. 

*The  Oomplaint  de  PEglue  (vn,  293-311)  is  dated  by  Deachampa  April 
13,  1393,  and  the  Epilogue  reads :  Ceste  epistre  fist  et  compila  Eustace  des 
Champs,  dit  Morel,  au  traieiiS  de  la  paiz  des  .II.  roia  de  France  et  de  AngU* 
ierrey  estana  pour  lore  a  Lclmghem,  etc.  From  Bymer,  vn,  738-89  we  know 
that  Clifford  was  one  of  the  English 
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draw  from  this  long  and  somewhat  dreary  rehearsal  of  the 
facts? 

Were  nothing  else  involved,  the  period  beginning  irith 
the    Saint-Inglevert    tourney   might  well    be    r^arded  as 
offering   the   most  &vorable  opportunity  for  the  despatdi 
of  the  balade  and  its  accompanying  poems  fix>m  Deschamps 
to  Chaucer.     Two  considerations,  however,  run  counter  to 
this  conclusion.    In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  ^  that  in  all 
probability  Deschamps  knew  of  Chaucer  as   early  as  the 
autunm  of  1384,  an  inference  which,  taken   in   connectioQ 
with  the  otherwise  curious  fact  that  the  balade  seems  to 
show  acquaintance  only  with  the  translation  of  the  Ramawx 
of  the  Rose  among  Chaucer's  works,  renders  so  late  a  date 
as  1390  or  thereafter  very  unlikely.     But  it  is  &r  more 
important  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that,  whether  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Lay  de  Franchise   reached   Chaucer   through 
Clifford  or  through  some  other  source,  the  B-version  of  the 
Prologue  was,  as  we  may  safely  infer  both  fix)m  genend 
considerations  and  from  its  special  relation  to  the  Book  of 
Cwpidy^  written  some  little  time  before  the  date  of  Sir  John 
Clanvowe's   departure   on    the  Barbary  expedition,  in  the 
spring  of  1390.    We  are  compelled,  therefore,  practically  to 
throw  out  of  court  the  period  of  the  three  years'  truce  as 
affecting  the  problem  at  all. 

That  leaves  us,  accordingly,  the  fact  that  for  almost  a  year 
afler  the  precise  day  for  which  the  Lay  de  Franchise  was 
written  England  and  France  were  literally  at  sword's  points^ 
with  Deschamps  and  Clifford  during  part  of  the  time  engaged 
in  the  actual  hostilities,  and  with  no  reasonable  opportunity 
of  any  sort  seeming  to  present  itself  for  knowledge  of  such  a 
poem  as  the  Lay  to  cross  to  England.  Early  in  1386  such 
an  opportunity  does  seem  to  have  arisen,  during  renewed 

1  See  p.  760.  >Seep.  754. 
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n^otiations  for  peace;  immediately  thereafter  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  French  invasion  and  Deschamps's  anti-English 
crusade  put  it  out  of  the  question  again  for  at  least  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  hostilities  continue  until  the  truce 
of  Leulingham.  All  the  evidence,  therefore,  seems  to  point 
to  the  late  spring  or  the  summer  of  1386  as  the  earUest 
possible  date  for  the  composition  of  the  B-version  of  the 
Prologue.  And  it  may  also  be  said  that  whatever  opportu- 
nity for  communication  there  may  have  been  in  the  following 
year  (upon  which  the  records  apparently  throw  no  light)  none 
seems  probable  after  the  spring  or  summer  of  1386  for  at  least 
the  remainder  of  that  year.  Accepting,  then,  the  spring,  or 
more  probably  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1386  ^  as  a  pro- 
visional date  for  the  B-version  of  the  Prologue,  how  does  it 
relate  itself  to  the  other  considerations  involved  ? 

Its  most  important  bearings  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  paper.  Here,  however,  two  other  attempts 
that  have  been  made  on  different  grounds  to  determine  the 
date  of  B.  must  be  considered.  The  first  depends  on  a  bit 
of  evidence  which  brings  into  the  problem  a  most  tantalizing 
touch  of  human  interest.  Where  was  Chaucer  actually  living 
when  the  Prologue  was  composed,  and  does  he  perhaps  in  it, 
with  something  of  the  pride  of  new  possession,  allude  to  a 
house  more  to  his  taste  than  the  one  where  for  the  twelve 
years  previous  he  had  lived,  upon  the  city  wall?  In  the 
Academy  for  December  6th,  1879,  Professor  J.  W.  Hales 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Chaucer's  house  in  Aid-  \ 
gate— "totam  mansionem  supra  portam  de  Algate"^—  \ 
which  had  been  leased  to  him  in  May,  1374,  was  granted 
by  the  corporation  in  October,  1386,*  to  one  Kichard  Foster, 


^One  needs  to  guard  one's  self  against  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
spring  poems  are  necessarily  composed  in  the  spring  I 

*L^e  Records,  p.  264. 

*Ib.yloe,  eiL  The  exact  date  of  the  lease  was  5th  October,  138Q.  There 
is  oo  actual  record  of  the  surrender.  The  lease  was  deliyered  on  6th  No- 
yember.    See  Ltfe  Records,  pp.  zxxiy,  264. 
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<<  possiblj  identical  with  the  '  Richard  Forrester '  who 
ooe  of  Chaucer's  proxies  when  he  w^rit  abroad  lor  a  time 

in  May,  1378 The  Legend  of  Good  Women,''  Professor 

Hales  goes  on,  *^wbs  written  after  he  had  moved  awaj, 
probably  very  shortly  afterwards,  Hkdy  enough  in  the  eprwg 
or  summer  of  1386;^  for,  probably  enough,  he  oeased  to 
reside  in  the  Gate-house  a  little  time  before  he  ceased  to  be 
the  lessee.  .  .  .    Anyhow — and  the  remark  may  be  of  use 
towards  settling  the  date  of  it — ^the  house  he  mentions  in 
The  Legend  can  scarcely  have  been  his  tower  in  Aldgate." 
Professor  Hales  then  quotes  11.  197-207  of  the  B-versioa 
of  the  Prologue,  referring  to  the  "  litel  herber  that  I  have," 
in  connection  with  the  mention  of  "  myn  hous."     Professor 
Skeat ^  also  agrees  that  the  remarks  about '  myn  hons '  ''are 
inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  house  above  a  city-gate," 
but  in  order  to  avoid  the  conflict  between  this  fiu^  and  the 
date  to  which  he  has  assigned  the  composition  of  the  Pro- 
logue  suggests  that  ''if,  as  is  probable,  they    [t.  e.,  the 
remarks  about '  myn  hous ']  have  reference  to  facts^  we  mtj 
suppose  that  [Chaucer]  had  already  practically  resigned  his 
house  to  bis  friend  in  1385,  when  he  was  no  longer  expected 
to  perform  his  official  duties  personally.^'     Professor  Hales^ 
on  the  other  hand,  had  suggested  as  Chaucer's  motive  £>r 
leaving  the  house  the  &ct  that  "his  parliamentary  duties 
called  for  his  frequent  presence  in  Westminster  " — an  expla- 
nation on  the  whole  more  probable  than  that  he  should  have 
actually  vacated  his  house  over  a  year  and  a  half  before  die 
lease  was  transferred.     The  writ  for  the  election  of  the  two 
knights  of  the  shire  for  Kent  is  dated  August  8,  1386,^ 
and  Parliament  assembled  October  1st.     The  surrender  of 
Chaucer's  lease  in  August,  then,  would  certainly  be  natural 

^  Italics  mine. 

*  Oxford  Chaucer^  i,  zzxviiL 

'  Lift  Eeeortk,  p.  261. 
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enough.  One  may  even  surmise  that  the  duties  involved  in 
his  fiill  commission^  dated  June  28,  1386,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Kent  ^  may  possibly  have  been  such  as  to  render  a 
change  of  residence  advisable.  At  all  events,  the  detail  is  an 
extremely  interesting  one,  and  ij  Chaucer  was  in  fact  refer- 
ring to  his  own  house,  it  seems  rather  to  corroborate  the 
date  for  the  composition  of  B.  here  arrived  at  on  grounds 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Professor  Hales.  The  lion 
in  the  way  is,  of  course,  one's  grave  doubt  whether  here, 
as  in  the  daisy-passage  itself,  Chaucer  may  not  be  giving  his 
usual  verisimilitude  to  a  poetic  fancy,  for  one  cannot  feel 
sure  that  the  "olde  bokes^'  even  this  time  are  "a-weye,*' 
and  the  if  before  one's  premises  must  be  writ  large. 

A  very  elaborate  argument  for  1385  and  1390  as  the 
dates  of  A.  and  B.  respectively,  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Bilderbeck  * — an  argument  which,  despite  one's  profound 
respect  for  the  scholarly  and  always  suggestive  work  of  its 
author,  rests  on  premises  which  seem  to  be  not  only  unten- 
able in  themselves  but  even  more  unfortunate  in  their 
implications.  The  argument  is  based  on  the  lines  ^  in  which 
Alcestis  urges  the  god  of  Love  to  leave  his  ire  and  be 
''somewhat  tretable."  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Mr. 
Bilderbeck  assures  us,  "that,  in  the  lecture  on  the  duties 
of  a  king  which  Chaucer  puts  into  tlie  mouth  of  Alcestis,  he 
is  taking  advantage  of  Queen  Anne's  well-known  influence 
with  the  king,  in  order  to  convey  to  him,  through  her,  a 
warning  or  a  remonstrance  against  proceedings  on  his  part 
which  were  calculated  to  endanger  his  safety  and  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom."  *    To  the  lines  in  question,  Mr.  Bilderbeck 

'  i&.)  pp.  xxxiii,  259.  Chaucer  had  been  an  '*  associate ''  Justice  since  12 
Oct.,  1385  (iA.,  pp.  xxxiii,  254). 

'J.  B.  Bilderbeck,  Chaucer' a  Legend  of  Good  Women  (London,  1902), 
pp.  93  ff. 

» A.  353-375  =  B.  373-389. 

*  Op.  ciL,  p.  94. 
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submits,  ^Mt  is  impossible  to  conoede  appositeness.  What 
has  the  God  of  Love  got  to  do  with  the  distinctions 
between  rich  and  poor,  or  the  advancement  in  rank  of  his 
lords?  Why  should  Love,  to  whom  the  gods  themselves 
are  sometimes  subject,  be  afraid  of  any  halj-goddyif  The 
arguments  and  appeals  in  the  ....  passage  have  bea 
dragged  in  to  the  violation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  in 
respect  either  to  the  character  of  the  God  of  Love  or  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  &ble  out  of  which  these  argumeniB 
and  appeals  arise."  ^  But  has  not  the  critic  in  this  case, 
one  is  constrained  to  ask,  in  his  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of 
chronological  data  been  somewhat  blinded  to  obvioos  artistic 
considerations?  For  one  is  forced  to  protest  that  the  passage, 
with  its  arguments  and  appeals,  is  ndt  ''dragged  in.''  On 
the  contrary  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows  it.  For  the  sum  of  Alcestis's  appeal  at 
this  point  is  simply  noblesse  oblige.  It  is  his  subject^  his 
vasscUy  with  whom  the  god  of  Love  (Alcestis  reminds  him) 
is  dealing — ^he  must  remember  that ;  it  is  one  of  his  pec^e, 
to  whom  benignity  is  due  : ' 

A  king  to  kepe  his  liges  in  justyoe ; 
With-onten  doute,  that  is  his  offyoe.* 

True,  it  is  also  right  and  reasonable  that  he   respect  the 
claims  of  his  lords  ;  but  it  is  of  greater  moment  that 

This  shal  he  doon,  bothe  to  pore  [and]  riche, 
Al  be  that  her  estat  be  nat  a-liche, 
And  han  of  pore  folk  compoMioun,* 


*  J6.,  p.  95. 

'  I  am  using  the  A-version  at  this  point,  since  it  is  the  one  from  whi<^ 
Bilderbeck  argues. 
»  A.  366-67. 

*  A.  374-76.    The  subordination  of  the  reference  to  the  lords  is  still  moK 
distinct  in  R,  through  the  ''al yif  of  IL  3S4,  38S. 
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This  last  line^  which  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter^  Bilderbeok  entirely  overlooks^  closing  his  quotation 
with  a  period  at  line  376.  What  follows — the  concrete 
illustration  of  the  lion  and  the  fly— -is  also  left  out  of 
account,  so  that  the  very  essence  of  Alcestis's  appeal,  its 
stress  on  the  low  d^ee  of  the  culprit  and  the  consequent 
obligation  to  mercy  in  the  "  noble  corage  "  of  the  one  whom 
he  has  offended,  is  disr^arded,  and  emphasis  laid  on  a  sul> 
ordinate  point.  What  the  god  of  Love  "  has  ...  to  do  with 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,"  then,  is  to  recognize 
that  "  of  his  genteiye.  Him  deyneth  nat  to  wreke  him  on  a 
flye."  That  is  the  very  gist  of  Alcestis's  plea.  Nor  is  there 
question  in  the  lines  of  his  being  "afraid  of  any  half-goddysy^ 
as  Bilderbeck  implies.  His  lords  too  have  their  rights, 
Alcestis  points  out;  it  is  reasonable  that  they  be  "enhaunced 
and  honoured  and  most  dere"  (for  have  not  the  half-gods 
claims  of  rank  an*d  kinship  alike?),  but  this  man's  claim 
rests  on  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  a  lord.  The  premise 
on  which  the  whole  argument  of  Bilderbeck  depends  seems 
admissible  only  if  one  reads  the  lines  in  the  light  of  a 
preconceived  theory. 

"  Chaucer's  lecture  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
king,"  *  in  A.,  Bilderbeck  assigns  to  1385,  because  in  that 
year  Chaucer  could  still  "  convey  to  the  king  a  strong  and 
timely  hint  of  the  dangers  that  might  attend  a  blind  and 
unqualified  adhesion  to  the  policy  which  he  seemed  disposed 
to  pursue."  *  That  policy  was,  in  the  words  Bilderbeck 
quotes  from  Stubbs,*  "  to  raise  up  a  counterpoise  to  [his 
uncles]  by  promoting  and  enriching  servants  of  his  own," 
and  it  was  the  ennobling  of  de  la  Pole,  "  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk  on  August  6th,  1385,"*  and  the  feet  that  "in  the 

^Op.ctt,,  p.  98.  » J6.  p.  99.  »  J6.,  p.  96. 

^  Bilderbeck  himself  calls  attention  two  pages  earlier  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  same  day  on  which  de  la  Pole  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  the  king 
likewise  created  his  ancles  Edward  and  Thomas  Duke  of  York  and  Duke 
of  Gloucester  respectively  I 
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same  year  ....  John  of  Oaunt  fortified  himself  agabfl 
arrest  in  his  castle  at  Pontefract,"  which  '*  perhaps  inspiiei 
the  poet's  recommendation  that  the  king  should  '  kepe  hi 
lordys  hir  degre;'  that  they  should  be  ^  enhaunsede  anc 
honoured  *  as  ^  half-goddys ; '  and  that  he  should — 

Nat  ryghtf uUj  his  yre  wreke 

Or  he  haae  herd  the  tother  party  speke."  ^ 

But  is  not  all  that^  like  the  other,  entirely  beside  ihi 
point?  The  god  of  Love,  like  a  petulant  boy,  has  begai 
with  a  contemptuous  reference  to  a  worm  as  more  weloonM 
m  his  presence  than  the  poet,'  and  has  ended  with  a  threat  ii 
which  he  so  far  forgets  his  dignity  as  to  include  the  offendei 
for  a  second  time  among  old  fools.^  With  a  touch  worth; 
of  the  Nwn^a  Prieafs  Tale  Chaucer  allows  Alcestis  (who* 
sense  of  humor  has  not  always  descended  to  her  commenta- 
tors)  to  fall  into  mock  heroic  vein ;  over  against  the  figure 
of  the  captious  god  of  Love,  in  a  pet  because  a  poet  has 
translated  despite  of  love  from  old  clerks,  are  all  at  onoe 
set  the  redoubtable  ^'tiraunts  of  Lombardye  That  useo 
wilfulhed  and  tiraunye.''  The  thing  is  masterly;  it  is 
Chaucer  through  and  through.^    And  instead  of  its  delicately 

^  Op,  ciLj  p.  99. 

'  I  am  still  using  the  A- version,  from  which  Bilderbeck  argues. 

^The  sly  hamor  of  iUcestis's  opening  words:  *'god,  right  of  ff^ 
eourtesye**  is  one  of  Chaucer's  most  delicious  touches.  Though,  indeed,  on 
the  hypothesis  under  discussion  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely  whoe  tc 
draw  the  line.  May  not  Alcestis,  who  is  Queen  Anne,  be  gently  readinf 
the  god  of  Love,  who  is  King  Richard,  a  **  lecture  "  on  kingly  lestzaint  d 
speech?  For  Richard,  if  one  may  believe  the  chroniclers,  often  avaikd 
himself  in  right  regal  fashion  of  his  prerogatives  as  *'  lord  of  this  langage ! " 

*  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  evident  Mil 
with  which  the  figure  of  Love  as  a  pettish  and  captious  young  pexno  ii 
drawn ;  and  precisely  the  tyranny  which  Alcestis  deprecates  is  animadverted 
on  by  Theseus  (A.  1623-26),  by  Pandare  ( Tr<nlus,  i,  904-40),  and,  notU) 
name  others,  by  Chaucer  in  his  own  person  : 

For  al  be  that  I  knowe  not  love  in  dede, 
Ne  wot  how  that  he  quyteth  folk  hir  hjre^ 
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humorous  incougruity  ^  we  are  asked  to  accept  ^^  a  lecture  on 
the  duties  of  a  king,  expressed  in  tones  at  once  earnest  and 
solemn/'  which  Chaucer  with  fine  tact  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Queen  herself,  who  thus  is  made  to  remind  her 
husband  that 

Him  oghte  nat  be  tiraunt  ne  cruel. 

As  is  a  fermoar,  to  doon  the  harm  he  can  I 

In  a  word,  where  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  poem  itself^ 
considered  as  the  work  of  art  which  Chaucer  indubitably 
supposed  he  was  engaged  on,  adequately  account  for  the 
imagined  references  to  matters  without  its  scope,*  the  prind- 

Yet  happeth  me  ful  ofte  in  bokes  rede 
Of  his  miracles,  and  his  cruel  yre ; 
Ther  rede  I  wel  he  wol  be  lord  and  sjre, 
I  dar  not  seyn,  his  strokes  been  so  sore, 
But  gofl  save  swich  a  lord  I  I  can  no  more. 

(Pari  o/FouleSy  U.  8-14.  a.  U.  1-7 ;  Mereilea  Beaute,  U.  27-39  ;  Envoy  to 
Seogan,  11.  22-28;  etc). 

^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Legouis  (see  below,  p.  787,  n.  1) 
recognized  a  similar  humorous  incongruity  in  another  connection.  Speak- 
ing of  Amour's  references  *'aux  bons  auteurs''  in  his  long  speech  in  A. 
268  ff.,  he  writes :  ''  Quelque  comique  naissait  sans  doute  de  la  discordance 
qu'il  7  avait  entre  sa  jolie figure  et  son  lourd  ^talage  d' erudition''  (p.  9). 
This  is,  however,  he  thinks,  to  the  detriment,  even  to  the  ruin,  of  a  Pro- 
logue tiU  then  all  grace  and  all  poetic  charm. 

'  There  is  a  seemingly  valid  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  ParUmeiU 
of  Foules  and  the  Prologue,  which  is  possibly  of  some  importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  the  ParlemerU,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  one  is  forced  to  go  outside  the  poem  itself  for  any 
significance  it  may  have  over  and  above  the  ostensible  picture  it  gives  of 
the  parliament  of  the  birds.  That  prima  facie  significance  does  not  in  and 
for  itself  justify  its  elaboration  in  the  poem ;  one  instinctively  looks  out- 
side it  for  its  real  occasion.  In  the  Prologue,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
allegory  is  in  itself  **totu8,  teres  alque  rotundus,**  Every  detail  can  be 
adequately  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  three  central  figures  in  pre- 
cisely the  characters  they  purport  to  have.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
wholly  upon  those  who  import  an  ulterior  significance.  The  two  i)oem8, 
in  other  words,  belong  to  distinct  types,  and  to  aigue  from  one  to  another 
involves  an  initial  fallacy. 
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pie  of  economy  itself  renders  such  references  extremely 
doubtful.  And  when  the  acceptance  of  them  involves  a 
lecture  with  a  sting  in  its  tail/  "breathing/'  also,  "a  spirit 
of  concern  and  anxiety/'  ^  delivered— of  all  men ! — by 
Greoffrey  Chaucer  to  his  sovereign,  the  respect  emphati- 
cally gives  us  pause.^     It  is   not — ^be  it  distinctly  said — 

^Bilderbeck,  op.  cit.,  p.  96.  «76.,  p.  108. 

'  The  uncertainties  incident  to  such  a  method  of  interpretation  as  Bilde^ 
beck's  ma  J  be  shown  in  another  way.  For  independent  reasons  one  has  sr- 
lived  at  the  sunmier  or  autumn  of  1386  as  a  probable  date  for  the  compodtioQ 
of  B.  One  turns  to  Knighton  and  finds  that  in  the  aatumn  of  1386  the 
Parliament  (of  which  Chaucer  was  then  a  member)  sent  to  King  Bicbard 
as  envoys  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  were  to 
inform  the  King,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  aummoo  s 
parliament  once  a  year,  **  tanquam  ad  sum  mam  curiam  totios  regni,  in  qoa 
omnis  aequitas  relucere  deberet  absque  qualibet  scrupuloaitate  vel  nota, 
tanquam  sol  in  ascensu  meridiei,  vhi  pauperes  et  divites  pro  r^rifferio  (ranquH- 
liUUis  et  pojcis  et  reptdsione  injuriarvm  rtfrigivm  vrfcUUbiU  quaerere  posaenL," 
etc.  (Knighton,  ii,  217).  There  at  once  is  Chaucer's  **  right  to  pore  asd 
riehe,**  Moreover,  the  envoys  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  ' '  si  rex . . . 
nee  voluerit  per  jura  regni  et  statuta  ac  laudibiles  oidinationes  cum  mbibri 
eonsUio  dominorum  et  proeerum  regni  gubemari  et  regulari,  sed  copitom  m  mu 
truants  contiliis  propriam  volunUUem  auam  aingularem  proterve  exercert,  extonc 
licitum  est  eis  .  .  .  .  regem  de  regali  solio  abrogare,"  etc  (Knighton,  n, 
219).  There  is  also  the  ^^keping  his  lords  hir  degrt;^^  there  is  the  "iffr- 
annye*^ — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  striking  parallel  in  the  whole  situatioo  tf 
Knighton  gives  it  One  might,  accordingly,  with  the  utmost  plaosibilitj' 
argue  that  in  the  autumn  of  1386  Chaucer,  himself  a  Member  of  Fiarliament, 
was  in  the  B-version  voicing  as  a  friend  the  admonition  which  he  feared 
would  come  in  sterner  form  from  the  king's  enemies,  whose  temper  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  know. 

One  recalls,  moreover,  that  there  are  in  A.  five  lines  which  Bilderbe<^ 
with  his  theory  of  1385  as  the  date  of  that  version,  overlooks,  although 
if  any  lines  in  the  poem  seem  to  have  specific  contemporary  reference  it 
is  they  : 

And  that  him  oweth,  of  verray  duetee, 

Shewen  his  peple  pleyn  benignitee. 

And  wel  to  here  hir  ezcusaciouns. 

And  hir  compleyntes  and  peticiouns. 

In  duewe  tyme,  whan  they  shal  hit  profre 

(A.  360-^). 
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that  one  absurdly  denies  the  possibility  of  Chaucer's  indulg- 
ing in  references  to  contemporary  events.*  The  contention 
is  simply  that  such  supposed  references  must  first  of  all  be 
judged  as  integral  parts  of  a  work  of  art,  and  that,  further- 
more, the  characteristics  of  the  poet  himself,  so  far  as  one 
may  gather  them  from  his  other  works,  must  enter  into  the 
estimate. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  in  the  opposing  arguments 
examined  no  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the  date  proposed 
for  the  composition  of  B. — a  date  not  earlier  than  the  late 
spring  or  even  the  summer  of  1386. 

These  lines  do  not  occar  in  B.  One  will  recall  further  that  on  August  29, 
1393,  Richard  visited  London  to  be  publicly  reconciled  with  the  citizens — 
an  occasion  celebrated  in  a  famous  Latin  poem  by  Richard  de  Maidstone 
(Wright,  Political  PoemSy  Rolls  Series,  i,  282-300),  in  which  Richard 
literally  heard  the  ^'excusaciouns''  of  his  people,  and  at  the  **8uppUcaHo 
reffinae  pro  eigdem  civibua**  did  show  them  **  pleyn  benignitee."  But,  in  the 
very  article  of  ten  Brink  whose  argument  Bilderbeck  is  attempting  to 
refute,  it  will  be  remembered  that  ten  Brink  suggested  for  A.  the  possi- 
bility of  a  date  scarcely  before  1393,  or  possibly  in  1394.  Applying 
Bilderbeck' s  own  principle  of  interpretation,  then,  one  finds  in  A.  what 
seems  to  be  an  almost  startling  reference  to  an  event  at  the  close  of  1393. 
(To  Legouis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scene  recalls  something  else :  *'Elle 
fait  penser  ^  P  intercession  de  la  bonne  reine  Philippine  de  Hainaut  en 
faveur  des  pauvres  bourgeois  de  Calais  vou4s  k  la  mort  par  Edouard  IIL 
Plusieurs  traits  renforcent  cette  impression  :  la  colore  du  dieu  calm^  par 
Alceste  ;  ?  allusion  au  penitent  qui  implore  merci  et  s'offre  '  in  his  bare 
sherte,"  etc."  (op.  cU,y  p.  18).  That  was  in  1347!  The  riches  of  the 
allusion  are  somewhat  embarrassing).  In  other  words,  one  may  readily 
find  in  the  supposed  references  to  contemporary  events  equally  strong  argu- 
ments (I  should  myself  be  inclined  to  say  much  stronger  ones)  for  referring 
B.  and  A.  respectively  to  1386  and  1394,  as  for  Bilderbeck' s  suggestion  of 
1385  and  1390  respectively  for  A.  and  B.  Bilderbeck's  argument  proves 
too  much. 

^That  Chaucer's  phraseology  is  possibly,  even  probably,  here  and  there 
more  or  less  reminiscent  of  the  general  situation  in  England  for  a  period 
extending  over  several  years  (precisely  as  the  phrase  "tyrauntsof  Lom- 
bardye"  is  reminiscent  of  well-known  foreign  afEairs)  one  may  readily 
admit.  But  that  is  a  very  different  tiling  indeed  from  the  claim  that  the 
whole  situation  of  the  poem  is  to  be  identified  with  the  situation  at  the 
English  court. 
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n. 


Is  it  possible^  now,  to  determine  the  date  of  A  ?  Anj 
attempt  to  do  so  must  manifestly  take  first  into  acoonnt  tbe 
couplet  of  B.  in  which  the  Legend  is  dedicated  to  the  Qaeen : 

And  whan  this  book  is  maad,  jive  hit  the  qaene 
On  my  behalfe,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene.^ 

This  is  the  one  direct,  explicit,  unmistakable  reference  in 
the  poem  to  the  Queen,  and  in  A.  it  is  omitted.  Whj? 
Ten  Brink  suggested  two  possible  reasons :  ^'Als  Chancer 
seiuen  prolog  umarbeitete,  war  entweder  sein  verhaltniss  la 
den  majestaten  ein  derartiges,  dass  es  ihm  gerathen  schieo, 
eine  zu  deutliche  anspielung  auf  fruher  genosaene  gnade  2a 
nnterdrucken,  oder  aber  die  kdnigen  Anna  (f  7.  Juni,  1394) 
war  damals  schon  nicht  mehr  am  leben."  '  The  first  reason, 
it  must  be  confessed,  seems  little  short  of  incredible.'  That 
an  English  gentleman  should  deliberately  recall  a  dedication 
to  his  Queen  because  he  did  not  stand  so  high  in  royal  fitvor 
as  in  earlier  days  would  be  hard  in  any  instance  to  believe;^ 
the  possibility  that  Chaucer  himself  should  commit  so  gross 
a  breach  of  courtesy  one  may  dismiss  without  hesita- 
tion. That  leaves  ten  Brink's  second  suggestion,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  seem  little  more  proba- 
ble than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  a  poem  dedicated  in  her 
lifetime  to  tlie  Queen  would  naturally  enough  remain  after 
her  death  a  tribute  to  her  memory.     But  a  peculiar  circum- 

>R  496-97.  *Eng,  5ih«d,  xvn,  19. 

'Both  Koch  (Chronology^  p.  85)  and  Bilderbeck  {op,  eit.,  p.  81)  csll 
attention  to  the  improbability  of  such  a  reason  for  the  excision  of  tbe 
couplet,  but  both  overlook  entirely  the  ibct  that  ten  Brink  had  offered  as 
alternative  suggestion. 

^GK)wer'8  change  in  the  dedication  of  the  Oor^essio  AfncaUU  is  not,  as 
Bilderbeck  with  right  points  out  (op,  ciL,  p.  81),  a  case  in  point. 
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stance  already  referred  to  ^  renders  it  highly  probable  that — 
granted  for  the  moment  the  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  death  of  a  well-known  poem  dedicated  to  her, 
with  the  addition  of  an  explicit  reference  to  Shene — the 
dedication  wovM  in  the  particular  case  of  Queen  Anne  be 
cancelled  after  her  death.  For  we  read  in  Stow:  "The 
seuenth  of  June  Queene  Anne  dyed  at  Shine  in  Southery, 
and  was  buryed  at  Westminst.  The  king  tooke  her  death 
so  heauily,  that  besides  cursing  the  place  where  shee  dyed, 
hee  did  also  for  anger  throwe  downe  the  buildings  unto  the 
which  the  former  kinges  beeing  wearyed  of  the  Citee,  were 
wont  for  pleasure  to  resort."'  That  a  recognition  of  the 
grief  which  led  the  half-crazed  king  to  tear  down  the  manor 
house  at  Shene  in  which  the  Queen  had  died,  should  dictate 
the  removal  from  a  familiar  poem  of  the  lines  which,  asso- 
ciating the  living  Queen  with  that  very  house,  must  have 
recalled  too  painfully  the  happier  days,  is  a  supposition 
which  gives  an  entirely  adequate  and  vividly  human  motive 
for  a  change  otherwise  almost  inexplicable.  If,  then,  there 
should  be  found  independent  evidence  which  points  in 
general  to  a  somewhat  late  date  for  the  version,  we  shall 
probably  be  justified  in  placing  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  1394  the  revision  resulting  in  A.'    And  other  grounds 


^GeePubs.  Mod,  Lang.  Assoc.,  xix,  671,  n.  4. 

^ArmcUes  (1615),  p.  308 ;  cf.  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  Higtoria  VUae  et 
Megni  Ricardi  II  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  125.  Beference  is  made  to  the  incident 
in  another  connection  by  Bilderbeck,  op,  city  p.  84. 

'Koepx)er8  suggestion  regarding  the  revision  of  the  Prologue — ''dass 
sie  namlich  als  ein  missgliickter  yersuch  Chaucer's  zu  betrachten  ist,  aneh 
den  prolog  und  einige  der  legenden  fur  das  hauptwerk  seiner  letcten 
periode,  f^  die  Oanterburj-geschichten  zu  erwerten  (i^.  Stud,,  xxx, 
467;  reiterated  in  IMeraJturbUUt,  1893,  p.  51) — crests  solely  upon  the 
supposed  implications  of  the  phrase  '*  or  I  fro  yow  fare*'  of  A.  85,  which 
is,  however,  a  simple  narrative  oonmionplace,  with  no  hint  whatever  of 
actually  riding  away  from  one's  company. 
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for  eappoeing  that  A.  does  repreeent  Chaucer's  later 
may  indeed  be  pointed  out.' 

One  such  piece  of  evidence  seems  to  be  ajfoided  b; 
passages  in  A.  which  refer  to  Chaucer's  age.*  Reg&i 
these  references  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  i 
tion  of  fact.  What,  in  a  word,  actually  constituted  oh 
in  Chaucer's  day  ?  The  prime  essential  to  an  understao 
is  to  divest  one's  mind  entirely  of  modem  preconceptio 
the   case.     "  We   must "   as   Professor   Skeat    baa   aaii 


■  It  ia  ftbo  worth  notinft  that  od  July  12th,  I3M,  FroilBUt,  after  ti 
seveD  jean'  abaeiice,  landed  in  England,  led  by  an  OTeratastering  det 
He  the  countr;  once  more.  With  him  he  brought,  as  he  etjE,  a 
to  present  lo  the  King :  "St  avoie  de  ponrr^ance  fait  eocripTe,  grui 
enluminer  et  fait  recueillier  toua  lea  trailtift  amoureux  et  de  moraljl 
oil  lenne  de  xxiiiii  ana  je  avoie  par  le  giice  de  Dieu  et  d'amours  I 
oompilft"  (ed.  Kervyn,  xv,  141).  After  trjdng  in  vain  to  obtain 
ence  with  the  King  at  Canterbar;,  whither  Richard  htd  come  to  nuj 
pilgrimage  od  his  return  from  Ireland,  and  after  several  rather  pa 
disappainttnenU,  he  found  at  last  at  Eltham  his  own  and  Cbsuoer' 
friend  Sir  BJchard  Stury,  with  whom  he  talked  much,  "en  gambia 
galleries  de  Toatet  A  Ellem  oil  il  foisoit  moult  bel  et  moult  plaiai 
nmbru,  car  icelles  gallerim  pour  lors  estoient  toutes  couvertes  de  rig 
Through  Sir  Richard  Sturj  the  old  chronicler  luid  poet  was  at  last  inf< 
that  the  King  was  auxioua  to  see  his  book.  "  Si  le  vey  en  n  chambr 
lout  pourveu  je  I'aToie,  et  luj  mis  sur  son  lit  £1  t'ourry  et  regardi 
et  lay  pleut  trte-grandement  et  bien  plaire  luy  devoit,  car  il  eatoit 
mind,  escript  et  historic  et  couvert  de  vermeil  veloun  i,  dix  clous  atti 
d'argent  dorie  et  rosea  d'or  ou  '"'I'"",  a  deux  grans  frumans  dorta  a  i 
meat  ouvrds  ou  milieu  de  loaee  d'or.  Adont  me  demanda  le  roy  de 
il  [railtoit.  Je  luy  dis :  '  lyamouTs.'  "  How  the  king  was  gieatly  pi 
with  this  reply,  and  bow  he  had  the  book  carried  to  his  "chamb 
retniile,"  Froiaaart  go«  on  lo  tell  (ed.  Kervyn,  xv,  167).  Is  it  not  al 
possible  tliat  Chaucer,  hearing  through  their  common  friend  of  the  i 
of  this  one  of  his  old  "  lovera  that  can  make  of  senlement "  and  ( 
gift  to  the  King  of  the  volume,  part  of  which  he  knew  so  well,  may 
thus  had  called  to  his  mind  with  double  force  the  earlier  poem  T  It  u 
a  poBubility,  but  it  seems  worthy  of  a  moment's  eotertunment. 

'A.  258-63,  315,  400-401. 


} 
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another  connection/  "if  we  really  wish  to  ascertain  the 
truth  without  prejudice,  try  to  bear  in  mind  the  &ct  that, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  men  were  deemed  old  at  an  age 
which  we  should  now  esteem  as  almost  young."  Few  more 
striking  statements  of  this  mediaeval  point  of  view  could 
well  be  found  than  those  in  Deschamps.  Pope  Innocent  III, 
commenting  in  the  De  Contemptu  Mundi  on  the  Psalmist's 
limit  of  seventy  years,  had  said  :  "  Pauci  nunc  ad  .xl.,  pau- 
cissimi  ad  .Ix.  annos  perveniunt." '  On  this  limit  of  sixty 
years  Deschamps  bases  the  thirteenth  section  of  his  Double 
Lay  de  la  FroffilUi  humaine — "De  la  Briefly  de  PAage :"  * 

A  bien  tous  amesurez, 
Que  .uc.  ans  ne  durez, 
— ^Pou  passent  oultre  le  sueil — 
Dont  Tint  eds  mefloogooissiez, 
Diz  ans  yous  esjouissiez, 
Dix  ans  dittes :  "  L' avoir  cueil,'* 
Dix  ans  diUea :  ^^Je  me  ducilf** 
Dix  ans  estes  rassotez 
Et  moins  qu^enfans  devenez^ 
Qu^on  couche  en  un  bersueil. 

This  surrender  to  old  age  of  the  two  decades  from  forty  to 
sixty  one  finds  over  and  over  again  in  Deschamps.^     Espe- 

'  Oxford  Chaucer,  I,  xvi.  To  the  instances  there  given  add  those  on 
p.  86  of  the  same  volume,  and  compare  YoUmer,  The  Soke  of  Qupide^ 
p.  55.  See,  too,  Lounsbury's  discussion  (StudUSf  i,  48  ff.)  of  the  statement 
in  the  Prieke  of  Conscience  (11.  764-65)  that 

Fone  men  may  now  fourty  yhere  pas, 
And  foner  fifty,  als  it  somtym  was. 

*See  Ocutrrea  de  Beschampsy  n,  265.  *  lb.,  n,  264. 

*For  this  same  division  of  the  sixty  years  see  Nos.  25  (i,  104),  321  (m, 
14),  675  (IV,  134),  1450  (vm,  135).  The  limit  of  sixty  years  is  set, 
without  division  into  decades,  in  Nos.  134  (i,  258),  198  (n,  17),  330  (in, 
33 ),  565  (lY,  23).  For  part  of  these  references  I  am  indebted  to  Raynaud 
in  Oeuvres,  xi,  96,  146.  One  must  not  confuse  this  mediieval  attitude  with 
the  later  conventional  device,  on  the  part  of  youthful  sonneteers,  of  feign- 
ing old  age ;  cf .  Sidney  Lee,  WiUiam  Shakspeare,  pp.  85,  86. 
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oially  is  the  decade  from  fifty  to  sixty  painted,  as  above,  m 
graesome  colors : 

Autres  .x.  bds  langnereax,  orphenin, 

Vieulx,  decrepiz ;  mort  noos  met  en  sa  foxide ; 

L'umeor  deffauU  et  noos  ch^ent  li  crin.^ 

So,  in  balade  No.  191 '  we  are  told  that 

Depuis  c'aiis  horns  a  paas^  dnquante  ans, 

8anz  lui  armer  se  tiengne  en  sa  maisoiiy 

S'il  a  de  quoy,  ne  voist  plas  par  lea  champs  ; 

De  repoeer  doit  querir  sa  saison, 

Viyre  de  sien,  et  user  par  raison 

Des  biens  acquis  loyamnent,  et  non  prandre 

Les  biens  d'autrui,  car  c'est  grant  desraxson  : 

Bonne  vie  fait  a  bonne  fin  tendre. 

Ce  temps  pass^  devient  chanuz  et  blans 
Par  viellesce  horns,  s'a  mainte  passion, 
Doleur  de  chief,  froidure,  goute  es  flans ; 
De  s'ame  doit  avoir  compassion, 
Penser  a  Dieu,  querir  remission 
De  ses  pechiez,  etc' 


^No.  321,  U.  33-35  (m,  15)  ;  of.  especially  in  the  last  stansa  of  Na 
1450  (vra,  136). 

"n,  8,  9. 

'Cf.  No.  297  (u,  156).  For  a  woman  old  age  began  much  earlier.  See, 
for  example,  in  the  "  Lamentations  d'une  dame  sur  la  perte  de  sa  iemiene," 
No.  535  (in,  373-74),  such  lines  as  the  following : 

Vint  et  cinq  ans  dura  ma  jeune  flours, 
Mais  a  trenU  ans  fn  ma  coulour  mu^. 
Lasse  I  languir  vois  ou  desert  d' amours  : 
Oar  mon  chief  hlonl  en  ed  eage  trouvay 
Blanc  ei  merlL  .  .  . 
Ha  I  Yielleace,  par  toy  sui  efiEac^ 

With  this,  which  should  be  read  entire  for  its  full  effect^  one  may  oompaic 
the  parallel  passage  in  No.  305  (n,  187),  IL  165ff. : 

Qui  m'a  si  tost  amen^ 

£t  donn^ 
9SZX.  oMf    Mon  aage  est  fin^ 
De  jeonesoe ;  ay  coit  men  pain  ; 
Vidleace  cPui  a  domain 
&^a  tout  mom  bcm  tmmpg  €tta$L 
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Nor  is  Deschampe  merely  painting  an  iniaginaiy  state  of 
things.  Under  date  of  September  17,  1385,  in  the  Calendar 
of  Patent  Rolls,  for  instance,  is  entered  ^'exemption,  for  life, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  age,  of  Gilbert  Bouge,  who  is 
over  60,  from  being  put  on  assizes,  juries,  attaints  or  recog- 
nizances," etc.,  etc.^  So  fer,  then,  as  the  general  boundaries 
of  the  period  of  old  age  in  the  fourteenth  century  are  con- 
cerned, the  case  is  a  clear  one. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  Chaucer's  own 
testimony  in  the  Scrope-Grosvenor  trial  he  was  in  October, 
1386,  "  del  age  de  xl  ans  et  plus  "  * — a  statement  which  has 
usually  been  assumed  to  imply  the  age  of  about  forty-six.' 
At  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  first  version  of  the 
Prologue,  accordingly,  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  fetal 
decade  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  after  1390  he  was  within  its 
limits.  Nor  are  we  without  specific  testimony  on  the  point. 
For  somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  year  1390, 
during  which  the  earliest  form  of  the  Confessio  AmaifUis  was 
completed,*  and  the  middle  of  June,  1391,  when  the  new 
epilogue  was  substituted  for  the  old,*  appeared  Gower's 
femous  advice  to  Chaucer,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Venus  at 
the  close  of  the  Oonfessio  itself: 

And  gret  wel  Chaucer  whan  ye  mete, 
As  mi  disciple  and  mi  poete  : 
For  in  the  floures  of  his  youthe 
In  sondri  wise,  as  he  wel  couthe, 
Of  Ditees  and  of  songes  glade, 


*  OaL  PaL  BolU  Rich,  II,  1385-89,  p.  96. 

*  Scrope-OT09ve7U)r  Boll,  i,  178 ;  Ltfe  Beeords,  p.  265,  of.  xiii ;  cf.  also 
Skeat,  Ootford  Chaucer,  i,  xxzrii. 

*So  Bond,  in  I^e  Becords,  p.  102 ;  cf.  Skeat,  Orford  Chaucer^  i,  zv-zri ; 
Koch,  Chronology,  p.  2,  etc 

^Macaulay,  The  Works  of  John  Oower,  n,  xxi. 

*/&.,  xziL  Professor  Macaulay  has  shown  the  previous  conjectores 
regarding  the  dates  of  composition  and  reyision  to  be  worthless. 
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The  irbicbe  he  for  mi  sake  mads, 
The  lond  tulGld  u  oTenl : 
Wherof  to  him  in  special 
AboTe  alls  othre  I  am  moat  bolde. 
For  tiU  nOH  in  hue  daitt  okk 
Thow  scbalt  him  UUe  this  mennge^ 
Thai  he  l^»D  hit  laiert  agt, 
lb  teOe  am  aide  q/'  oUe  Mi  wEnt, 
As  he  irhich  is  myu  owiie  clerk, 
Do  make  hie  Uetameot  of  love, 
Ab  thou  hast  do  tM  aohiifle  aboTO, 
So  that  rai  Court  it  mai  TMorde.' 

Gower's  linee,  accordingly,  at  leaat  make  clear  the  sppc 
oess  of  references  to  Chaucer's  advancing  age  in  139 
later.     So  mucb  for  the  facts. 

As  for  tiie  interpretation  thereof,  the  boat  antborit;  w 
doubtless  be  Chaucer  himself,  could  he  but  be  birXy  a 
into  court.  And  something  not  &r  &om  that  seems  t 
really  possible.  Ten  Brink  years  ago  referred  to  the  £ 
to  Seagan  as  indicating  that  "der  diohter  etwa  aeit  dem  j 
1393  dieses  thema  olme  echeu  ....  beruhrt."*  He 
not,  however,  call  attention  to  what  is  even  more  sig 
cant — the  fact,  namely,  that  Cbauoer's  reference  to  his 
in  the  Envoy  is,  as  in  the  A-version  of  the  Fh>1o| 
connected  with  an  offense  against  the  god  of  Love, 
expresses  in  Chaucer's  own  person  the  same  hnmoi 
recognition  of  Cupid's  contempt  for  "alle  hem  that 
hore  and  rounde  of  shape"  which  in  A.  is  pot,  in 
stronger  terms  demanded  by  the  dramatic  situation, 
the  month  of  the  god  of  Love  himself.  That  is  to  saj 
a  poem  which  we  can  almost  certainly  place  late  in  1393 
find  such  a  reference  to  Chaucer's  age  as  is  not  onlj 
keeping  with  the  general  medieval  aooeptanoe  of  its  Un 
but  also  in  striking  acoord  with  the  A-veraioD  of  the  1 

'  Worh,  (ed.  MacauUj),  m,  486  (Bfc.  vni,  11.  2Ml*-2»57»). 
*  En^i»eht  StiidUn,  ZTD,  li. 
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logue,  which  independent  evidence  has  led  as  to  date  about 
the  middle  of  1394.  The  "old  age  passages'^  are,  aooord- 
^S^7f  ^  '^y  ^^^  ^^U  least,  not  inconsistent  with  a  date 
approximating  that  of  the  Envoy  to  Scogan- 

Moreover,  the  reference  to  the  "olde  foles'*  heightens 
appreciably  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  Prologue.  Bearding 
the  absence  from  B.  of  this  same  mention  of  the  poet^s  age  Pro- 
fessor Legouis  holds,  it  is  true,  "  que  le  personnage  d' Amour 
gagne  k  I'omission  en  oonsistance,  et  le  prologue  entier  en 
po^ie."  ^  But  as  regards  consistency,  what  is  the  fundamental 
note  in  the  characterization  of  the  god  of  Love  ?  Even  in  B.  is 
it  sweet  reasonableness  ?  Suppose  now  that  about  1 394  Chaucer 
for  some  reason  did  come  back  to  his  earlier  poem.  What  dif- 
ference would  his  preoccupation  meantime  with  the  CarUer- 
bury  Tales,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  their  qualities,  have 
made  in  his  point  of  view  ?     For  one  thing,  he  would  cer- 

^Qud/ui  le  premier  eomposi  pcur  Chaucer  dea  deux  prologues  de  la  LSgende  dea 
'FhrnneaExemplaireaf    (Le  Havre,  1900.))  p*  10.    Through  the  coorteBj  both 
of  Professor  Legouis  himself  and  also  of  Professor  Kaluza,  this  important 
essay  has  been  made  aooeesible  to  me.     One  wishes  it  were  possible  to  agree 
as  heartily  with  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Legouis' s  extremely  able  paper, 
as  with  the  fundamental  principle  it  enunciates :  ^'  N'entendons  pas  par  Ik 
qu'il  [Chaucer]  se  soit  pr^occup^de  foumir  ^  ses  futurs  biographes  un  plus 
grand  nombre  de  renseignements  sur  la  vie  et  ses  oeuvres,  mais  qu'il  a,  en  vrai 
podte,  retouch^  le  plan  pour  lui  donner  le  plus  de  ooh^on  et  d^harmonie 
possible ;  que,  s'il  a  modifi^  des  vers  particuliers,  c'est  afin  de  les  rendre 
plus  claiis,  plus  expressifs  et  plus  beaux''  (p.  4).     But  the  two  alterna- 
tives which  Professor  Legouis  states  are  those  of  a  revision  undertaken  in 
the  poet's  decline  (p.  4),  which  he  rejects,  and  a  revision  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  first  composition  (p.  18 ),  which  he  accepts.    This 
fails,  however,  to  take  into  account  a  third  possibility :  namely,  that  the  revi- 
sion was  undertaken  at  a  period  not  of  declining,  but  of  heightened,  powers — 
powers,  however,  whose  direction  and  emphasis  had  meantime  somewhat 
changed,  so  that  from  their  exercise  upon  the  earlier  work  there  resulted 
a  certain  inevitable  loss  as  well  as  a  no  less  inevitable  gain.     For  the 
present  contention  is  not  that  the  superiority  of  A.  to  B.  holds  absolutely  at 
every  point,  but  that  A.  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  a  revision  by  a  matu- 
*er,  a  firmer,  a  more  sparing  hand. 
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tainly  have  a  stronger  prepossession  in  favor  of  oompac 
of  structure^  and  that,  as  we  have  already  seen^^  A.  si 
But  with  equal  certainty,  I  think,  we  may  assume  that  t 
man  who  had  conceived  the  vivid  contrasts  of  the  Wi 
Bath  and  the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  of  Harry  Bailly  and 
Prioress,  of  the  "  chanoun  of  religioun  "  and  the  Ixw 
priest,  the  possibility  of  dramatic  ooTitrasta  would  be 
ly  to  make  the  first  appeal.  And  the  heightening  of 
contrast  between  the  petulance  and  extravagance  of  the 
of  Love  and  the  humorous  tolerance  and  entire  sweet 
with  which  Alcestis,  woman  fashion,  brings  the  ofiex 
deity  to  terms,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  sach  a  poin 
view.  The  lines  themselves,  too,  besides  accomplishing  1 
hit  off  delightfully  Chaucer's  own  often  boasted  aloofhe 
the  coolness  of  his  wit — where  there  is  question  of  loi 
par  amoursy  while  the  sly  malice  of  the  god's  suggestioi 
the  true  motive  serves  to  give  keener  point  to  Alcesi 
allusions  to  his  cruelty.  As  for  the  loss  in  ''  po^e " 
would  have  to  define  terms  carefully  before  hazardin: 
reply.  Thus  much,  however,  seems  pretty  clear:  tha 
by  "po^sie"  one  understands  here  the  quality  one  Ms 
what  Professor  Legouis  has  himself  aptly  called  '*  un  I 
logue  [B]  qui  6tait  jusqu'ici  toute  gr&ce  et  tout  chai 
po^tique," '  one  must  frankly  admit  that  the  other  version  c 
sometimes  speak  of  something  that  is  gone.  But  therein  1 
perhaps,  the  strongest  argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  posai 
less  charming,  less  graceful,  but  certainly  more  comp 
more  dramatic,  version.  For  where  in  the  later  Tale^  i 
one  find  the  charming  looseness  of  structure,  the  ahanc 
the  lavish  use  of  all  the  poet's  wealth  which  one  finds,  lei 
say,  in  the  Parlement  of  Foulest  The  fault  of  Legon 
admirable  treatment  of  the  problem  is  not  that  it  attempts 

^Pubi.  Mod,  Lang,  Aaaoc,  xix,  658  fl.  *  Qp.  tit,  p.  0. 
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judge  the  matter  on  purely  artistic  grounds^  for  that  is  its 
most  welcome  contribution  to  a  discussion  not  wholly  free 
from  pedantry.  It  is,  if  one  may  venture  the  criticism,  that 
it  perhaps  fails  to  recognize  that  an  artist,  as  an  artist^ 
does  not  stand  still  ;^  that  the  same  problem  will  be 
approached  by  him  at  different  periods  from  different  angles ; 
and  that,  in  a  world  where  every  gain  finds  loss  to  match, 
one  is  compelled  to  weigh  not  only  the  fact  of  losses  but  the 
significance  of  their  character  as  well.  Gains  and  losses 
alike,  then,  in  the  A-version  of  the  Prologue  seem  to  point 
to  a  period  well  on  in  Chaucer's  poetic  development.* 

^L^;ouis  does  believe  of  Chaucer  that  "le  g^nie  po^tique  suivit  un 
progrte  constant  jnsque'au  jonr  oil  la  plume  lui  tomba  des  maines"  {op, 
eiL,  p.  4).  But  his  view  that  the  two  Prologues  fall  in  the  same  year, 
''  trds  rapproch^es''  (see  i6.,  p.  18),  prevents  his  application  to  the  present 
problem  of  the  principle  involved. 

'Bilderbeck  has  offered  the  extremely  interesting  suggestion  that  Gower^s 
message  to  Chaucer,  already  quoted,  was  the  cause  of  the  elimination,  in 
1890,  of  the  ''old  age  passages"  in  A.  ''Whether  Chaucer  took  offense 
18  an  open  question,"  he  concludes,  "but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
recognized  the  reductio  ad  abaurdum  of  the  position  in  which  Gower  had 
placed  him,  and  his  recognition  of  this  probably  reinforced  his  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  all  references  to  old  age  which  his  artistic  sense  also 
condemned"  (op,  cU.,  p.  106  ;  cf.  the  fuller  statements  on  pp.  105-6).  If 
the  lines  in  the  Prologue  have  any  direct  connection  with  the  passage  at 
the  close  of  the  G>n/6«ru>— something  of  which  one  may  entertain  no  small 
doubt — is  it  not  far  more  in  keeping  with  Chaucer's  character  that  they 
should  have  been  addcdf  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  Canacee  passage  of  the  Man 
of  Law's  head-link,  as  a  sly  retort  upon  his  friend?  Venus's  advice  to 
Chaucer,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  that  he 

Do  make  his  testament  of  love, 
As  thou  hast  do  thi  schrifte  above. 

In  other  words,  like  Gower  and  for  the  same  reason — namely,  that 

....  loves  lust  and  lockes  hore 
In  chambre  acorden  nevcremore. 
And  thogh  thou  felgne  a  yong  corage. 
It  scheweth  wel  be  the  visage 
That  olde  grisel  is  no  fole  (2408-7)— 
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There  is  a  further  consideration,  involving  the  transIatiaD 
of  the  De  Qmtempiu  Mundiy  which  seems  to  point  to  a  date 
for  the  revision  somewhere  in  the  period  of  the  CkaUerbiirj 
Tales.  On  the  brink  of  the  dismal  arguments  built  up  aboot 
the  still  more  dismal  treatise  of  Pope  Innocent  one  lingers 
shivering.  For  the  view  that  the  translation  "  of  the  Wredied 
Engendring  of  Mankinde,  As  man  may  in  pope  Imiooeot 

Chaucer  is  exhorted  to  **  made  a  plein  reles  To  love  "  (see,  for  Gowei's  use 
of  '*  testament/'  as  above,  in  the  sense  of  hist  will,  Ocmfesgio,  vii,  3860 ;  Prsm 
of  Peacey  177) .  For  Gbwer's  ahriftj  which  Chaucer  is  thus  to  suppIemeDt,  'n, 
as  the  priest's  specific  words  make  clear  ( 2895-96) ,  precisely  his  ooofessioo 
that  he  is  "  unbehovely  Your  Court  fro  this  day  forth  to  serve  "  (2884-85), 
and  his  prayer :  **  I  preie  you  to  ben  excused ''  (  2888).  If  one  tum,  iwt. 
to  the  A- version  of  the  Prologue,  one  finds  in  the  first  threat  d  the  nod 
of  Love  the  lines : 

Although  llhat']  thou  reiieyed  hast  my  lay, 

Aa  othere  olde/oUs  many  a  day. 

Thou  shalt  lepente  hit,  that  hit  shall  be  sene  (314-16), 

to  which  Alcestis  later  replies,  in  a  couplet  that  does  not  oocor  in  R : 

Whyl  he  was  yong,  he  kepte  your  estat ; 
I  not  u^er  he  be  now  a  renegat  {400-40iy 

That  is  to  say,  the  god  of  Love  is  characterizing,  in  the  two  lines  italidied, 
precisely  such  an  attitude  as  that  of  Gower  ("olde  foles"  in  A.  hsfin^ 
replaced  "  wreches  han  don  "  of  B. ) ;  while  Alcestis — in  two  lines  which  saa 
up,  the  first  by  afOrmation,  the  second  by  implied  denial,  the  two  parts  of  the 
message  of  Venus  to  Chaucer,  with  its  admission  of  early  service  (IL  29^' 
49*)  and  its  implication  that  his  day,  for  her,  was  done  (IL  2960*^7*)- 
refusea  to  admit  its  application  to  Chaucer.  When  one  remembers,  do^t 
that  in  the  Man  of  Law's  head-link,  in  direct  connection  with  a  loogti^ 
explicit  reference  to  the  Legend  (B.  60-76),  occurs  what  is  generally  coo- 
ceded  to  be  a  good-natured  fling  at  Gower  (R  77-89),  the  possibility  in  the 
case  of  the  Prologue  of  a  clever  reference,  in  perfect  good  humor,  to 
Gower' s  not  altogether  tactful  assumption  that  Chaucer  and  he  were  is 
similar  parlotis  case  may  perhaps  be  admitted.  I  oonfes  to  thinking  lOJ 
connection  between  the  two  poems  extremely  doubtfuL  If  there  be  ou^ 
however,  it  is  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  warrant  the  contention  that  it  poists 
quite  as  much  to  tlie  insertion  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  ''olde  a^e 
passages"  after  1390. 
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y-finde  "  belongs  to  Chaucer's  later  period  there  is,  indeed,  I 
am  convinced,  sufficient  ground.  But  the  specific  reasons 
hitherto  urged  for  this  opinion  by  those  who  have  argued  for 
the  late  date  of  A.,  I  find  myself  entirely  unable  to  accept. 
For  they  rest  upon  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  seems  to  me 
an  altogether  unwarranted  assumption :  namely,  that  when 
a  poet's  outward  circumstances  are  adverse,  this  state  of 
things  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  his  work.  To  mark 
out,  accordingly,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  fortunes ;  to  classify 
his  poems  according  as  they  are  grave  or  gay ;  to  ascribe  the 
grave  to  the  ebb,  the  gay  to  the  flow — such  is  the  neat 
formula  which  gives,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  less  precise 
results.  But  it  smacks  of  the  scholar's  pigeon-holes  rather 
than  of  insight  into  life,  and  seems  particularly  to  ignore  the 
cardinal  &ct  that  it  has  to  do  with  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  with  KoeppeP  that  as  a  result  of 
Chaucer's  unhappy  circumstances  after  the  close  of  1386  he 
devoted  himself  to  achieving  intimate  acquaintance  not  only 
with  Pope  Innocent's  Uber  de  viHtcUe  condUionis  humanae 
naturae,  but  also  with  the  Treatise  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sina^ 
with  the  Idber  consolationis  et  conaUii  of  Albert  of  Brescia, 
and  with  St.  Jerome,  and  that  we  enter  upon  "  eine  langere 
Periode  dichterischer  Erschopfung,  dichterischen  Stillstandes.'' 
Ten  Brink  solemnly  assures  us  that  the  straits  in  which 
Chaucer  at  this  same  time  found  himself  were  able  "  seine 
Lebenslust  auf  eineWeile  [zu]  dampfen,  auf  kurze  Zeit  sogar  den 
Humor  von  seiner  Seite  [zu]  verscheuchen ; "  that  "der  welt- 
fix)he  Dichter  fuhlte  sich  zu  emster  Betrachtimg,  zu  emeuter 
Einkehr  in  seine  innere  Welt  veranlasst ;  und  fur's  erste  mag 
seine  Stimmung  wiederum  eine  entschieden  religiose  Farbung 
angenommen  haben ; "  ^  and  he  connects  the  translation  of  the 
De  Contemptu  with  the  knowledge  of  poverty  thus  gained.* 

1  IMercUurhlatt,  1893,  p.  54.  »  Oeschickte,  n,  123-24. 

*Eng.  Stud.y  xvn,  22. 
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That  retiremeDt  to  the  solace  of 
banishmeDt  of  even  his  sense  of 
exhaustion,  because  of  a  turn  in 
to  ascribe  to  the  man  who  wrote 
ing  lines : 

But  lutheles,  the  Uk 
Se  laaj  n&t  don  me  a 
'lay  tool  perdu  mon  (o 
For  fyDslly,  Fortune, 


the  C 


1  who  put  in  Fortune's  c 


What  bad  he  on  earth  to  do  (out 
poef  8,  not  a  critic's,  phrase)  witl 
leas— beiag — Geoffrey  Chaucer^ 
ing  with  the  character  of  the 
more  delicate  humor  than  in  tl 
from  the  "solitary  wildemeaee 
the  end  of  the  stream,'  to  supp 
from  buBioess,  accompanied  by 
been,  was  welcomed  as  the  long 
out  larger  plans  ?  Surely  Prof 
years  1387  and  1388  were  .  . 
his  poetical  career  "  ^  is  more  lil 
the  facte.^  At  all  events,  wha 
for  placing  the  translation  of  t 


'  Compare,  too,  the  Camptenit  tokU  Ei 

*  O^ord  Chaucer,  I,  xzxiz. 

*  Peritaps,  OD  the  irbole,  the  best  coi 
of  Koeppel  and  ten  Brink  would  be  b 
of  the  writings  of  Tbocaas  Hood,  baa 
prosperity  go  hand  in  hand,  and  bnnbl 
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Chaucer^s  later  period,'  the  assumption  of  its  semi-autobio- 
graphic character  needs  careful  scrutiny.^ 

A  far  stronger  argument  for  the  late  date  of  the  transla- 
tion appears  by  implication  in  ten  Brink's  discussion,^  and 
rests  on  the  distribution  of  the  fragments  of  the  treatise  in 
Chaucer^s  own  work.  For,  naturally  enough,  the  question 
of  Chaucer's  motive  in  mentioning  the  treatise  will  not 
down.  That  it  was  his  intention,  as  Koeppel  has  suggested, 
to  complete  up  to  date  the  catalogue  of  his  works*  seems 
scarcely  probable.  Believing  it,  as  Koeppel  does,  to  be  so, 
his  recourse  to  italics  in  what  follows  is  readily  intelligible  : 
"  was  hdtte  den  dickter  abhaUen  konnerij  auch  [die  geschicJUe 
der  Ooiiatanzej  in  die  liate  des  prologs  aufzunehmen  f "  * 
"WTiat  indeed?  The  obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Chaucer  did  not  intend  in  A.  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 
his  works — particularly  since  he  added  only  one!  Why, 
then,  should  he  have  named  that?  An  answer  which  at 
least  tallies  perfectly  with  what  we  know  of  Chaucer^s 
practice  in  other  instances  is :  Because  he  happened  to  have 
it  fresh  in  mind — presumably  from  having  been  recently 
busied  with  it.  But  clearly  he  was  also  busied  with  it  in 
some  fashion  when  he  wrote  the  Man  of  Law's  head-link 
and  the  Fardoner^a  Tale,  as  well  as  when  he  wrote  or  modi- 
fied the  Man  of  Law's  Tale — ^possibly  also  when  the  Wife 
of  Bath's  Prologue  was  composed.*     That  the  various  poems 

^  Koch  likewise  believes  that  Chaucer  had  given  way  to  ascetic  feelings 
when  he  made  the  translation,  but,  also  believing  A.  to  be  the  earlier 
version,  he  places  the  Wreehcd  Engendring  with  the  Life  of  SU  Cecily  in  1374 
(Chron,y  pp.  28-29,  78).  It  would  of  course  be  equally  extreme  to  deny 
in  toto  the  thesis  that  a  writer's  fortunes  may  be  more  or  less  reflected  in 
his  work.  So  wholesale  a  disclaimer  would  find  its  refutation  in  any  one 
of  a  score  of  instances.  What  gives  one  pause  is  the  confident  erection 
into  a  general  principle  of  a  matter  of  individual  temperament. 
^ Eng.  Stvd,y -xyii,  21.  •  26.,  p.  198.  ^LoceiL 

^Perhaps  one  line  of  the  Monica  TaU  (B.  3199)  is  to  be  assigned  here. 
It  is  interesting— in  its  bearing  on  ten  Brink's  theory  that  the  original 
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which  show  in  one  way  or  another  that  the  De  Ct 
was  in  Chaucer's  mind  when  they  were  written 
belong  to  approximately  the  same  general  period, 
if  not  certain,  at  least  a  natural  and  probable 
ence.' 

But  why,  the  question  keeps  intruding  itself, 
Chaucer  have  b^un  translating  it  at  all?  Thei 
possible  answer  which,  so  &r  as  I  know,  has  nevt 
suggested,  yet  which  has  at  least  analogy  io  its 
Chaucer's  translation  of  whatever  pious  tract  it  b 
combining  Baymund  of  Pennaforte  and  Gailielmus  P( 
underlies  the  Parson's  Tale*  tt^ther  with  his  tranali 
Albertano  of  Brescia's  Liber  OoneolaiionU,  find  a  pla 
former  in  particular  most  aptly)  in  the  CSxn/«j*&urj 
Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  Chaucer  may  have  li 
intended  his  version  of  Pope  Innocent  for  one 
Canterbury  pilgrims?  That  is  perhaps  more  like!; 
that  it  was  an  act  of  personal  mortification  on  Ch 
part — though  indeed  that  he  had  found  the  translal 

Falamtm  and  Anile  vat  in  T-line  HtanzBH,  becuMe  the  faagment 
Taeidt  in  the  ParUmenl  and  the  TroUui  so  appear — to  observe  that  i 
ments  of  the  De  Oontemplu  are  io  7-liiie  staiums  (in  the  Mac  o 
Frologue  and  IhU)  and  decasjllabic  couplets  (in  the  Paniima' 
while  the  original  verNon  was  in  prose !  In  other  words,  the  mi 
given  the  metre  al  the  poem  in  which  it  happens  to  be  inserted, 
reference  to  its  original  form.  That,  indeed,  is  wh^  common  sen: 
lead  one  to  suppose,  were  common  sense  alwa}^  allowed  to  infln 
consideration  of  such  problems.  Even  more  to  the  point  is  it  to 
that  on  ten  Brink's  hypothesis  the  lines  from  the  FUotlnUo  In  the  1 
to  the  Legend  would  force  us  Io  the  acceptance  of  a  proto-  Thtilnt 
Bj'llabic  couplets. 

'  It  shouUI  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  Pardona'i  Tale  and  t 
of  Bath's  Prologue  are  linked  with  the  A-veniioa  on  another  side — 
their  common  borrowings  from  Jtromt  ageynt  Jorynym  and  from 
Seeesp.  Koeppel,  Anglia,!^.  F.,  I,  1748. 

^^TAisiPeUsTsea'&ThtSoaneioftixParKm'aTale  (Boaton,  !« 
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it  penance  enough  to  warrant  his  having  "now  ....  the 
lesse  peyne,"  any  one  who  has  read  but  the  opening  pages 
of  its  fierce  misanthropy  can  readily  believe.^ 

It  is  perhaps  even  possible  to  go  one  step  farther  and 
venture,  though  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  a  conjecture 
regarding  the  particular  member  of  the  company  for  whom  the 
translation  may  have  been  intended.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
Man  of  Law's  head-link.  The  Man  of  Law  is  certain  that . 
he  "  can  right  now  no  thrifty  tale  seyn."  Chaucer,  in  fact, 
has  said  them  all — ^the  stories  of  "thise  noble  wyves  and 
thise  loveres  eke,''  examples  of  wifehood  like  Penelope 
and  Alcestis  (though  no  such  cursed  stories,  to  be  sure, 
as  those  of  Canace  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre).  For  to  the 
Man  of  Law  "the  knofte  why  that  every  tale  is  told" 
seems  to  be  mainly  its  bent  to  edification.  Moreover, 
he  is  puzzled  about  the  form  his  tale  shall  take,  and  ex- 
tremely averse  to  being  by  any  chance  mistaken  for  a  Muse : 

But  of  mj  tale  how  shal  I  doon  this  day? 
Me  were  looth  be  Ijkned,  doutelesse, 
To  Muses  that  men  clepe  Pierides — 
Metamorphoseos  wot  what  I  mene. 

And  so,  he  declares, 

Ispeke  in  prose,  and  lat  him  rjmes  make. 


'  Even  Deschamps,  whom  one  can  easily  imagine  revelling  in  its  gloomy 
pages,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  finish  it.  For  it  is  worth  noting  that 
on  April  18,  1383,  Deschampe  presented  to  Charles  VI  a  translation  ( more 
accurately,  a  paraphrase)  of  parts  of  the  De  Contemptu  under  the  title  of 
lAvre  de  la  FragilUS  (Ttmuiine  Nature  ( Oeuvres,  n,  237-305).  His  selections 
are  made  from  the  following  chapters  ( Bonn  edition) :  i,  1-10, 12-14, 16-17, 
19,  22-24,  29  ;  n,  1,  6,  29  ;  m,  1,  11, 15-17.  Chaucer's  fragments  are  from 
I,  1  (?),  16,  18,  22,  23 ;  ii,  17,  18,  19,  21  (see  Koeppel,  he,  ciL ).  It  is  of 
course  a  bare  possibility  that  Deschamps's  Double  Lay  de  laFragUiU  humaine 
was  included  among  the  poems  he  sent  to  Chaucer,  in  which  case  it  may 
have  given  to  Chaucer  the  suggestion  for  his  own  translation  of  the  work. 
For  other  translations  of  the  treatise,  see  the  bibliographical  notes  to  Le  Passe 
Temps  de  tovi  Homme  et  de  toute  Femme,  in  Oetwres  poeliques  de  OuiUaiane 
Alexis  (Soc  de  Arte.  Textes  fr, ) ,  ii,  71  fif. 
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That  Chaucer  actually  inteode 
written,  to  put  a  prose  preacl 
Man  of  Law's  mouth  admits  1 
originally  the  story  of  Consti 
follows,  it  seems  clear,  from  th 
of  those  very  stories  of  "  noble 
Mao  of  Law  asks  : 

'WbU  aholde  I  telleo  hei 
Just  at  this  time,  however,  as 
the  SeirUea  Legende  of  Owpyde  : 
been  working  over  a  prose  trant 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  M 
Man  of  Law  actually  b^ini 
bodily  from  this  very  work,  i 
here  and  there  in  the  tale  he 
b^an,  then,  his  prose  translati 
mind ;  if  he  soon  found  it  too  i 
taste ;  if  he  substituted  as  the 
Constance,  in  all  likelihood  cc 
a  bit  of  the  original  material,  c 
tion  to  the  account  of  the  me 
begins,  occurred  to  him  as  a  fitt 
were  called  to  mind  as,  pen  i 
over  tlifi  poem — if  one  make  tin 
least  with  some  pbusibility  to 
puzzling  features  of  the  situatioi 
ever,  as  it  may,  the  distributi< 
Cordcmptu,  elsewhere  seems  wit 
that  the  translation,  or  at  least  i 
time  of  the  Oavierhury  Hides  in 
and  this  in  turn  carries  with  it 
of  that  version  of  the  Prologue 

'  The  inttoductioi)  of  the  Urk  p«ustg< 
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That  the  revision  was  a  late  piece  of  work  seems  to  be 
indicated^  SLgam,  by  an  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive 
trait  that  characterizes  it — a  trait  which  in  any  case  throws 
no  little  light  upon  the  way  in  which  Chaucer  went  about  his 
task.  For  one  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the 
revision  is  the  scrupulous  care  which  Chaucer  takes  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  altering  rhymes,  and  this  invincible 
disinclination  to  touch  his  rhyme-words  is  of  the  utmost 
interest,  independently  of  its  present  bearing.  What  has 
happened  is  briefly  this :  In  only  eleven  instances  in  the 
entire  Prologue  has  Chaucer  changed  the  rhyme  of  a  couplet, 
and  then,  it  would  seem,  usually  under  stress  of  stem  neces- 
sity.*    On  the  other  hand,  in  twenty-one  instances  he  has 

Lang.  Assoc  ^  xiXy  682)  may  possibly  also  point  to  the  period  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  754,  n.  2)  that  the  couplet  A. 
189-140,  which  cloeely  parallels  F.  399-400,  is  too  nearly  a  commonplace  to 
give  such  a  verbal  detail  evidential  value.  But  that  Chaucer's  interest  in 
the  various  strands  which  had  entered  or  were  to  enter  the  tangled  web  of 
the  Sq^iir^s  Tale — ^particularly  his  treatment  of  the  virtue  of  the  magic 
ring — may  have  suggested  not  so  much  the  phrasing  as  the  finely  imagined 
device  itself  of  the  herald  lark  whose  words  were  understood,  is  not  im- 
possible. Moreover,  that  the  Squires  Tale  and  the  A-version  were  in  mind 
not  far  from  the  same  time  seems  probable  from  another  interesting  parallel — 
A.  113-18  with  F.  52-57 — which  includes  the  reference  to  the  sword  of 
winter.  The  passage  in  A.  differs  from  B.,  except  in  tenses,  in  one  detail, 
the  substitution  in  A.  112  of  ''And  clothed  him  in  grene  al''  for  ''That 
naked  was  and  clad  hit"  of  B.  130.  F.  54  reads:  "What  for  the  seson 
and  the  yonge  grene.''  That  is,  at  the  one  point  where  A.  varies  from  B, 
it  agrees  with  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Squires  Tale,  (One  should  fur- 
ther compare  with  the  three  passages  referred  to  The  Book  of  the  Duchesse, 
410  ff.,  and  R.  i2.,  56  ff. )    It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  F.  481-82  recalls 

A.  83-84.  The  evidence  is  in  itself  altogether  too  slight  to  be  convincing. 
Taken  in  connection  with  other  considerations,  however,  which  point  the 
same  way,  it  gains  at  least  corroborative  value. 

1  (1)  A.  13-14  =  B.  13-14 ;  (2)  A.  49-50  =  B.  49-50 ;  (3)  A.  53-54  = 

B.  63-64;  (4)  A.  91-92  =  B.  181-82;  (5)  A.  224-25  =  B.  270-71 ;  (6)  A. 
264r-65  =  B.  332-33 ;  (7)  A.  266-67  =  B.  334-35 ;  (8)  A.  312-13  =  B. 
33S-39  ;  (9)  A.  330-31  =  B.  354-55 ;  (10)  A.  332-33  =  B.  356-57 ;  (11) 
A.  526-27  =  R  538-39.    Of  these,  it  will  be  noted  that  (2)  and  (3)  belong 
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changed  an  entire  line  except  the  lad  tDord,^  One  is  indii 
to  fancy  that  quite  as  much  ingenuity  must  have  b< 
exercised  in  keeping  the  final  word  intact  as  in  throwing 
overboard  and  modelling  the  couplet  de  notx),  but  seeming 
Chaucer  did  not  think  so.  Moreover,  in  nine  lines  the  I 
two  words  alone  remain  unchanged ; '  while  in  two  lii 
only  the  last  three,^  and  in  three  lines  only  the  histfour*  t 
left  untouched.  That  is  to  say,  in  thirty-five  instan< 
I  has  more  than  half  of  the   line  been   modified,    and  t 

:i  rhyme-word  carefiiUy  preserved.     To  these  thirty-five  casi 

ftirthermore,  there  should  be  added  the  nine  lines  *  in  whi 
a  single  new  rhyme-trord  is  substituted  for  an  old  withoi 
however,  changing  the  rhyme  itself.  It  is  clear,  then,  th 
the  via  inertiae  to  be  overcome  before  Chaucer  could  brii 
himself  to  modify  a  rhyme  was  by  no  means  inoonsiderabl 
At  least  two  inferences  may  perhaps  be  drawn  fit>m  thee 
very  suggestive  facts.     In  the  first  place,  they  seem  to  offi 

to  the  recasting  of  the  cento  from  the  Marguariie  poems ;  that  (4)  is  among  th 
introductory  lines  of  the  passage  that  has  been  carried  back  over  one  handra 
lines  in  order  to  fuse  the  two  parts  of  the  poem  into  one  ;  that  (5)  has  loi 
from  between  its  two  lines  twenty-nine  lines  of  R,  through  the  omisnoi 
and  transposition  involved  in  the  modification  of  the  balade  setting ;  thai 
(6),  (7)  and  (8)  form  the  setting  of  the  long  book-paragraph  inserted  ii 
A. ;  and  that  (11)  forms  part  of  the  notable  change  in  the  god  of  Love'f 
final  reference  to  the  balade.  That  is  to  say,  all  but  three — (1) ,  (9),  (10)— 
of  the  changes  in  the  rhyme  of  couplets  belong  to  the  more  thorooghgoing 
portions  of  the  revision,  where  rather  heroic  measures  were  rmdered  neces- 
sary.    ((Couplets  added  or  omitted  in  toto  are  of  course  not  included. ) 

'A.  28  =  B.  28;  51  =  61;  58  =  56;  69  =  67;  60  =  68;  69  =  81;  70 
=  82  ;  72  =  188 ;  78  =  194 ;  83  =  99  ;  84  =  100 ;  107  =  120 ;  127  = 
139;  146  =  214;  160  =  228;  165  =  233;  179  =  276;  227  =  300;348  = 
368;  402  =  414;  532  =  543.     a.  106=202;  108  =  119. 

«A.  33  =  B.  33;  36  =  36;  52  =  62;  68  =  80;  89  =  108;  117  =  129; 
136  =  150;  144  =  212;  242  =  316;  341  =  863. 

•A.  73  =  B.  189;  98  =  204. 

♦A.  94  =  B.  198;  166  =  234;  638  =  542. 

*A.  39  =  B.  39;  138  =  152;  143  =  211;  164  =  231;  234  =  308;  247 
=  321;  317  =  341;  364  =  380;  544  =  578. 
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an  additional  criterion  of  no  small  value  for  determining 
which  is,  of  the  two  versions,  the  revision  and  which  the 
original.  For  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  essential 
difference  between  the  spontaneity  of  first-hand  composition 
and  the  restraint  exercised  in  revision  by  what  stands  already 
written  than  just  the  phenomena  in  question.  So  long  as 
thought  and  feeling  are  fluid,  words  come  half  unconsciously, 
and  rhyme  answers  naturally  to  rhyme ;  the  thought  is  first, 
the  words  second.  In  revision,  on  the  other  hand,  precisely 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  word  is  there;  the  mould  is 
already  cast ;  the  very  lines  are  largely  predetermined.^  It 
is  not  so  much  his  present  thought  as  it  is  his  previous 
expression  which  constitutes  now  for  the  poet  the  dominant 
factor,  and  from  this  very  element  of  calculation  in- 
volved, which  Chaucer^s  treatment  of  the  rhyme-words 
80  strikingly  illustrates,  it  follows  that  a  revision  will  be 
apt  to  possess,  other  things  being  equal,  more  intellectual, 
fewer   sensuous   or   emotional   qualities   than   its   original.' 

^  Chaucer's  problem,  as  he  set  it,  was  yerj  like  that  which  confronts  the 
modem  writer  who  wishes  to  revise  his  work  after  page-proof  has  been 
reached.  The  flexibility  even  of  gallej-proof  is  no  longer  there ;  one  is 
forced  to  cat  one's  phrase — still  more  one's  thought — to  the  measure  of 
the  space  already  occupied. 

'  Compare,  for  an  excellent  illustration,  the  elimination  from  the  Palace 
of  Artf  on  revisiou,  of  the  stanzas  dealing  with  the  sensuous  delights  of  the 
soul.  And,  indeed,  the  relation  of  Tennyson's  revised  Palace  (/  Art  in 
the  volume  of  1842  to  the  original  of  1833  has  some  rather  illuminating 
points  of  contact  with  the  relation  of  A.  to  B.  Tennyson's  growing  sense 
of  artistic  unity  found  expression  in  the  transposition  of  large  groups  of 
stanzas  in  order  to  make  the  ground-plan  of  his  palace  more  consistent, 
just  as  Chaucer  transposed  large  groups  of  couplets  seemingly  for  greater 
temporal  unity.  The  same  sterner  sense  of  the  subordination  of  beauty  of 
detail  to  the  demands  of  the  artistic  whole  that  seems  to  have  underlain 
the  excision  from  A.  of  the  lovely  Filostraio  lines  and  the  condensation 
of  the  panegyric  on  the  daisy,  one  finds  in  the  omission  from  the  Po^ce  c/ 
Art  of  the  beautiful  stanza  (among  many  others)  on  the  ''deep  unsounded 
skies  Shuddering  with  silent  stars. ' '  And  curiously  enough,  while  in  its  first 
three-fourths  the  Palace  of  Art  has  undergone  perhaps  more  extensive 
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And  that  precisely  this  element  of  calculation  rather  thu 
abandon  does  characterize  A.  as  contrasted  with  B.,  has  bea 
already  sufficiently  emphasized.  But,  in  the  second  pha 
and  more  particularly,  this  almost  excessively  scmpalooi 
guarding  of  the  rhymes  as  they  stand  seems  to  be  pecoliarij 
consistent  with  what  we  should  expect  of  the  older  rather 
than  the  younger  artist — with  such  a  mood,  for  instance,  u 
gained  expression  when  Chaucer,  in  another  poem,  found  it 


•  •  •  • 


a  greet  penawioCj 
SUh  rym  in  English  hath  swich  aeaniUey 
To  folowe  word  bj  word  the  curioeitee 
Of  Qraunson,  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Fraiioe.^ 

That  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  finds  concrete  illustra- 
tion in  the  handling  of  the  rhyme-words  in  the  Prologue, 
and  so  far  forth  the  facts  here  noted  corroborate  the  other 
evidence  for  the  later  date  of  the  revision. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  fact  of  the  single  manuscript 
of  A.  as  contrasted  with  the  dozen  or  more  manuscripts  of  B. — 
a  consideration  which  has  been  urged  as  a  convincing  argument 
for  the  priority  of  A.  But  to  say  the  very  least,  the  bearii^ 
of  the  existence  of  but  the  single  manuscript  is  exceediogly 
ambiguous.  Unquestionably  one  explanation  mi^t  be 
that  the  supposed  second  version  almost  immediately 
superseded  the  first,  of  which  no  more  copies,  acoordinglj, 
were  made.  One  has  to  be  on  one's  guard,  however,  even 
here,  against  a  particularly  insidious  form  of  the  ambigooitf 

revision  than  any  other  poem  of  its  length  in  the  language,  its  last  twentj 
stanzas — save  for  the  omission  of  one,  and  four  slight  verbal  changes  ia 
three  others — remain  untouched.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  no  more  confine- 
ing  evidence  of  any  sort  could  be  offered  that  the  qualities  of  revised  work, 
particularly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  are  not  those  of  spontaneity  boi 
of  restraint,  not  those  of  lavishness  but  of  economy,  not  thoie  of  '*sireei 
disorder''  but  of  conscious  plan,  than  a  detailed  comparison  of  Tennysoft's 
volume  of  1842  with  that  of  1833,  for  the  poems  common  to  both. 
'  OompUynt  of  Venus,  IL  79-82. 
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middle.  For  "  author's  revision ''  carries  with  it  in  these 
latter  days  implications  unheard  of  in  the  fourteenth  century 
-—-implications  which  none  the  less  slip,  to  the  darkening 
of  counsel^  into  one's  reasoning  in  the  premises*  '^  Author's 
revision "  now  implies  the  relegation  of  earlier  editions  to 
the  shelves  of  the  second-hand  book-shops,  either  finally  or 
until  the  times  of  their  restitution  as  rarities.  But  a  four^ 
teenth  century  MS.,  once  launched  on  its  career,  had  no  such 
fete  to  apprehend.  Such  a  supplanting  of  a  first  edition  by 
a  revision  as  modem  conditions  of  printing  and  publication 
render  inevitable,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  precluded 
where  the  ^^ first  edition"  was  a  manuscript,  which  might 
proceed  to  multiply  itself,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
other  manuscripts,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  even 
granting  tlie  contention,  it  remains  by  no  means  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  one  MS.  of  A.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  are  quite  as  adequately  accounted 
for  if  one  suppose  that  the  first  version  had  the  start 
of  the  revision  by  seven  or  eight  years,  and  won,  as 
it  readily  might,  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  popular  afiection 
that  the  revision  (particularly  if  undertaken  for  some 
guch  special  reason  as  has  been  suggested)^  feiled, 
naturally  enough,  to  displace  the  more  familiar  form.  The 
cases  are  of  course  only  partly  parallel,  but  in  the  well- 
known  popular  attitude  towards  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
English  Bible  one  may  see  an  illustration  of  the  more  or 
less  unreasoning  tendency  to  hold  by  an  old  and  well-loved 
literary  form  against  a  new,  charm  it  never  so  wisely.  The 
very  fact  that  the  MS.  of  A.  is  unique,  accordingly,  is 
certainly  susceptible  of  interpretation  as  an  argument  for 
the  lapse  of  several  years  between  its  composition  and  that 
of  the  earlier  form.' 

^  See  p.  781. 

*  Bilderbeck  aadgns  £.,  which  he  of  ooiunae  legards  as  the  revised  yezsiooy 
to  the  year  1390.    Chaucer'B  gratitude  to  the  Qoeen,  as  expnmod  Sn  th# 
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ni. 

It  seems  possible  to  carry  the  investigation  a  step  &rtlM 
B.egarding  the  chronology  of  certain  of  the  works  mentioni 
in  the  Prologue  the  suggestions  to  follow — ^which,  &r  fro 
being  the  result  of  any  preconceived  theory,  are  on  the  oth 
hand  the  outgrowth  of  successive  inferences  from  observ; 
tions   whose   significance   was   not  at   first   perceived — a 

Prologue,  is  for  his  appointment,  July  12,  1389,  as  Clerk  of  the  Ein^ 
Works  (p.  101) ;  the  love-making  of  the  birds  (which  Bilderbeck  oonnei 
with  his  elaborate  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  all^oiy  in  thePv^ 
ment  of  Foulea :  see  his  edition  of  Chaucer' 8  Minor  Poenu,  London,  189 
pp.  77-78)  symbolizes  'Hhe  healing  of  differences  among  the  politic 
parties  of  the  period  under  reference"  (p.  102)  ;  the  lines  on  pit} 
''stronge  gentil  myght"  laud  **  the  moderation  and  forgiyiDg  spirit  whu 
characterized  the  new  policy  of  the  Eling  (ib.) ;  the  **  note  of  admonitioa 
in  the  lecture  on  the  duties  of  a  king  'Ogives  place  to  a  note  of  admiiatk 
in  the  [revised  Prologue],  which  reads  like  a  compliment  to  a  king  who 
acts  and  policy  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ideal  of  kingship  preseob 
by  the  poet"  (p.  103)  ;  the  lilies  are  removed  from  the  god  of  Lo^ 
garland  on  account  of  the  three  years'  truce  with  France  (ii^. )  f  ^  ^ 
ences  to  Chaucer's  own  age  go  out  on  a  gentle  hint  from  Gower  {p 
105-6) — and  the  poem  becomes  a  veritable  cryptogram.  Moreover,  Bil<k 
beck's  selection  of  1390  is  manifestly  influenced  in  another  respect  bj  b 
strong  penchant  for  allegorizing,  which  extends  even  to  numbers.  The 
are  nineteen  ladies,  for  instance,  following  the  god  of  Love  and  Alceiti 
because  in  1385  Queen  Anne  was  nineteen  years  old  (pp.  90,  99) ;  ai 
Chaucer's  ^*  statement  that  the  month  of  May  always  draws  him  .... 
observe  the  reaurrection  of  the  daisy  ....  may  be  a  83rmbolical  way 
describing  something  of  the  nature  of  an  annual  birthday  tribute  to  tl 
queen"  (p.  90).  As  for  this  tribute  we  must  note  that  ^* from  1385 
1394  we  have  a  period  of  ten  years.  There  are  ten  good  women  who 
stories  are  given  in  nine  legends"  (p.  89).  Ergo,  while  **  the  ooincideo 
in  number  may  be  accidental,  it  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  hypothens 
that  the  annual  tribute  of  a  l^fend  continued  up  to  the  Queen's  deatl 
(It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  as  ^'Chaucer's  plan  or  commisak 
contemplated  the  incorporation  of  only  nineteen  legends"  (p.  92),  one  esc 
year,  and  as  the  Queen  was  nineteen  years  old  when  the  series  began,  eae 
annual  tribute  would  constitute  a  graceful  reminder  of  the  approach  of  h< 
fortieth  year).  Moreover,  Bilderbeck  finds  "evidence  of  a  revisiwi  < 
the  Legends  up  to  and  including  the  Legend  of  Ariadfu^  which  is  the  fffl 
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offered  with  the  utmost  caution.  At  the  same  time  thej 
seem  to  afford  on  the » whole  a  distinctly  more  reasonable 
working-hypothesis  for  the  chronology  of  the  so-called 
Middle  Period  than  some  of  the  more  purely  a  priori 
tiieories  that  hold  the  field^  and  if  they  should  by  any  chance 
lead  to  a  really  fruitful  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  their 
individual  fate  will  be  a  matter  of  small  moment. 

In  Chaucer^s  Legend  of  Ariadne  are  certain  curious  de- 
tails for  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  explanation  has  ever 
been  offered.  They  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  known 
versions  of  the  story.^  On  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
between  Chaucer^s  and  Grower^s  accounts  in  two  otherwise 
peculiar  features,'  Professor  Macaulay  has  suggested  that 

in  order"  (p.  89).  *'Now,  the  period  from  May,  1385,  to  May,  1390, 
includes  six  months  of  May''  (p.  108).  Therefore,  if  one  legend  were 
written  each  year  and  six  are  found  to  be  revised,  the  revision  of  the 
Legends,  and  presumably  of  the  Prologue,  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
sixth  year,  namely,  1390.  But  unfortunately  Bilderbeck  forgets  entirely 
what  he  had  previously  pointed  out — ^the  fact  that  Un  good  women  have 
between  them  only  nine  legends  I  The  Legend  of  Hypaipyle  and  Medea  (No. 
lY),  accordingly,  must  do  duty  for  both  1388  and  1389  (Bilderbeck  actu- 
ally assigns  the  Legend  of  ZHdo,  as  the  third  in  order,  to  1387 ;  see  p. 
90),  the  Legend  of  Lucreiia  (No.  V)  would  faU  in  1390,  and  the  Legend 
of  Ariadne  (No.  VI),  and  the  revision,  in  1S91 1  The  theory  thus  furnishes 
its  own  reductio  ad  absurdum.  *'La  pr^ccupation  chronologique,"  says 
Legouis  with  justice,  though -in  another  connection,  'Mevient  peu  k  peu 
id^  fixe.  EUe  se  fait  tyrannique  et  arrive  &  gauchir  le  sentiment  esth^- 
tique  en  le  soUicitant  vers  ses  fins  propres.  L' appreciation  de  Poeuvre  n'y 
est  jamais  tout  &  fait  p^re  et  d^int^ress^e.  ...  II  n*  est  peut-^tre  pas 
n^cessaire  que  la  vie  de  Chaucer  soit  conjectur^e,  il  est  essentiel  que  son 
oeuvre  soit  lue  avec  justesse  et  avec  godt  '*  (op,  ciLf  pp.  19-20). 

^  See  Skeat,  Oiford  Chaucer,  m,  xxxix,  333,  for  references  to  the  sources 
of  the  story  in  Ovid,  Plutarch,  Boccaccio,  Hyginus,  and  Virgil.  Cf.  Bech, 
Angiia,  v,  337-42. 

'  ''The  idea  that  the  son  of  Minos  went  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy, 
[and]  the  incident  of  the  ball  of  pitch  given  by  Ariadne  to  Theseus  to  be 
used  against  the  Minotaur''  (Works  of  John  Oower,  ed.  Macaulay,  ni, 
603) ;  cf.  also  Bech,  Anglia^  v,  339-41.  For  Go  war's  version  of  the  story 
see  Chrtfessio  Amantis,  v,  11.  5231  £L  (ed.  Macaulay,  ni,  89  fit. ) 
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wh3e  for  the  rest  the  stories  of  Chaucer  and  Growe 
I  quite  independent,  ''in  r^ard  to  these  matters  we 

assume  a  common  source;^'  but  of  the  details  now 
mentioued   there   is   no   trace   whatever  in   Gower, 
I'  involve,  in  a  word,  the  way  in  which  Chaucer  has  cone 

the  imprisonment  of  Theseus  and  the  entrance  of  Ai 

:'  into  the  plot,  and  particularly  the  proposition  of  Thesn 

•ji  become  after  his  release  Ariadne's  page.     More  spedfi' 

the  points  in  question  are  as  follows.  The  prison  of  Th 
is  a  tower,  which  is  "joyning  in  the  walle  to  a  fore; 
belonging  to  the  two  daughters  of  King  Minos,  who  dw< 
their  chambers  above.  The  two  young  women  hear  Tb 
complaining  as  they  stand  on  the  wall  in  the  moonlight 
have  compassion  on  the  prisoner.^  When,  their  plan  fc 
escape  having  been  formulated,  they  disclose  it  to  Thi 
and  the  jailor,  Theseus  proposes  to  forsake  his  heritaj 
home  and  to  become  Ariadne's  page,  working  for  his  s 
nance.'     In  order  that  neither  Minos  nor  any  one  else  '^ 

^  The  tour,  ther  as  this  Theseus  is  throwe 

Doun  in  the  botom  derke  and  wonder  lowe. 
Was  joyning  in  the  walle  to  a  forejne ; 
And  hit  was  longing  to  the  doghtren  twejne 
Of  King  Minos,  that  in  hir  chambres  grete 
Dwelten  aboye,  toward  the  maister-strete, 
In  mochel  mirthe,  in  joye  and  in  solas. 
Not  I  nat  how,  hit  happed  ther,  per  cas. 
As  Theseus  compleyned  him  by  nighte, 
The  kinges  doghter,  Adrian  that  highte, 
And  eek  her  suster  Phedra,  herden  al 
His  complejning,  as  they  stode  on  the  wal 
And  lokeden  upon  the  brighte  mone ; 
Hem  leste  nat  to  go  to  bedde  sone. 
And  of  his  wo  they  had  compassioan ; 
A  kinges  sone  to  ben  in  swich  prisoun 
And  be  devoured,  thoughte  hem  gret  pitee. 

{Leg.  1960-197 

*  Fro  yow,  whyl  that  me  lasteth  lyf  or  breeth, 

I  wol  nat  twinne,  after  this  aventare, 
But  in  your  aerFifle  thus  I  wol  endozei 
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[him]  conne  espye,"  he  declares  he  will  disguise  himself  in 
lowly  wise : 

So  sljlj  and  so  wel  I  shal  me  gye, 

And  me  so  wel  disfigure  and  so  lowe, 

That  in  tliis  world  ther  shal  no  man  me  knowe.^ 

The  propogition  is  of  oourse  not  carried  out^  and  the 
remainder  of  the  story  follows  more  closely  the  classical 
sources. 

So  soon,  now,  as  one  isolates  these  details  which  Chaucer, 
•and  apparently  Chaucer  alone,  has  added  to  give  more  body 
to  the  somewhat  meagre  outlines  of  the  classical  story,  one 
flees  that  they  very  strikingly  recall  certain  features  of  the 
Teseide  and  the  Knight^ a  Tale.  The  prison  in  the  Legend  is 
**joyning  in  the  walle  to  a  foreyne^'  (1962) ;  in  the  Teseide, 
Palamon  and  Arcite  are  '^in  prigione  Allato  allato  al  giardino 
amoroso ; "  ^  in  the  Knight's  Tale  the  dungeon  "  was  evene 

That,  as  a  wrecche  unknowe,  I  wol  yow  serve 

For  ever-mo,  til  that  myn  herte  sterve. 

Forsake  I  wol  at  hoom  myn  heritage, 

And,  as  I  seide,  ben  of  your  court  a  page, 

If  that  ye  vonche-sauf  that,  in  this  place, 

Ye  graunte  me  to  han  so  gret  a  grace 

That  I  may  han  nat  but  my  mete  and  drinke ; 

And  for  my  sustenance  yit  wol  I  swinke. 

(Leg,  2031-2041.) 
^Leg,  2045  ff.:  cf.  2060-66: 

And,  if  I  profre  yow  in  low  manere 
To  ben  your  page  and  serven  yow  right  here, 
But  I  yow  serve  as  lowly  in  that  place, 
I  prey  to  Mars  to  yive  me  swiche  a  grace 
That  shames  deeth  on  me  ther  mote  falle. 
And  deeth  and  povert  to  my  frendes  alle. 

a.  also  11.  2080-2082. 

'  TeseidCf  ni,  11.    For  the  relation  of  the  garden,  and  so  of  the  dungeon, 
to  Emily's  room,  see  m,  8  : 

Ogni  mattina  venuta  ad  un'ora 
In  un  giardin  se  n'entrava  soletta, 
Ch*  allato  alia  8ua  camera  dimora 
Faceva,  etc. 
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joynant  to  the  gardin-wal "  (A.  1060).  In  both  the  Lt^ 
and  the  Knighfa  Tale  the  prison  is  in  a  tower ;  ^  in  the  Tefe 
however^  it  is  a  room  in  the  palace.'  In  the  Legend^ ' 
Theseus  compleyned  him/'  Ariadne  and  Phaedra  '^hen 
al  His  compleyning,  as  they  stode  on  the  wal  '*  (1968  ff); 
the  Teseide  ^^  Palamon  tatto  stordito  Gridd :  omd !  .  .  . 
queir  omd  la  giovenetta  bella  Si  volse ; " '  the  detail 
entirely  changed  in  the  Knighfs  Tale.  In  the  Legend,  '* 
his  wo  they  had  compassioun  ^'  (1974) ;  in  the  Teseidty  " 
fu  nel  girsen  via  senza  pensiero  Di  quell'  om^''  *  In  \ 
Legend  Theseus  proposes  to  be  Ariadne's  page;  in  t 
Teseide  Arcite  is  disguised  ''in  maniera  di  pover  vallel 
«...  a  mode  che  un  vil  garzone/'  ^  and  becomes  the  serva 
of  Theseus,  unrecognized  by  him  but  known  to  Emily;* 
the  KnigMs  Tale,  "A  yeer  or  two  he  was  in  this  servyi 
Page  of  the  chambre  of  Emelye  the  brighte"  (1426-2] 
In  the  Legend  Theseus  declares  : 

And  for  my  sustenance  yit  wol  I  swinke ; 


1  "TA*  towTy  ther  as  this  Theseus  is  throwe"  {Leg.  19e0) ;  "TS*  r 
tow.  .  .  ,     (Ther-as  the  knightes  weren  in  prisoun),*'  A.  1056-^ 

'  Perchd  di  sangue  reale  eran  nati, 

E  f elli  deiUro  al  paloffio  abitort, 
E  cota  in  una  camera  tenere  (n^  99). 

The  three  accounts  differ  entirely  in  the  elevation  of  the  prison.  In  ti 
Legend  Theseus  is  thrown  ^^Doun  in  the  bolom  derke  and  wonder  love 
(1961) ;  in  the  Teseide  the  prisoners'  room  seems  to  be  on  the  gaiden  \€^ 
for  when  Emily  hears  Palamon*  s  cry,  **Si  volse  detira  ui  nc  fo  pop 
manca;^*  in  the  Knighfe  Tale  Palamon  ^'romed  in  a  dutmbre  on  kei^ 
which  he  al  the  noble  citee  seigh"  (A.  1065-66). 

»r«.,  m,  17-18. 

*  Tes,,  uiy  19.  In  all  three  accounts  the  jailor  appears,  but  in  the  I^ 
it  is  by  his  aid  that  Theseus  escapes  (1987-90,  2021,  2026,  2061^  21 
2160,  2153 ) ;  while  in  both  the  Teseide  and  the  Knighes  TaU  he  is  drug!? 
and  the  escape  is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  friend  ( Tes,,  v,  24-25 ;  A.  1468-7 

»  Tm.,  nr,  22.  '  •16.,  iv,  40  ff. 
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in  the  Teseide  Arcite  is  spoken  of  as 

Diversamente  Popere  menando 
Quando  per  eflBO  e  qoando  per  altnii ;  ^ 


in  the  KnigkPs  Tak, 


Wei  oonde  he  hewen  wode  and  water  here  . 
And  therto  was  he  strong  and  big  of  bones 
To  doon  that  any  wight  can  him  devise.' 


In  the  Legend  Theseus  says : 

so  SI7I7  and  so  wel  I  shall  me  gye 
And  me  so  wel  dufigure  and  so  lowe, 
That  in  tkie  uorid  ther  shal  no  man  me  knowe; 

in  the  Teseide  Arcite  through  his  grief 

•  •  •  •  si  era  del  tutto  (r<wnuUUo 
Che  nuUo  nan  Vavia  rafigwala  :  * 

in  the  Knighfs  Tale  it  is  the  fact  that  '^his  &ce  was  so 
disfigured  of  maladye"  (A.  1403-04)  which  suggested  to 
Arcite  that  "  if  that  he  bar  him  lowe ''  (1405)  he  might  live 
in  Athens  unknown.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  Theseus 
in  the  Legend  declares  that  he  has  been  Ariadne's  servant 
seven  years  "thogh  ye  wiste  hit  nat"  (2116);  while  in  the 
Knights  Tale  the  imprisonment  of  Palamon  lasts  seven  years 
(A.  1452,  cf.  1462).  The  time  of  Arcite's  service  in  the 
Teseide  is  not  stated.* 

What,  now,  is  the  significance  of  these  facts?  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  clear  that  in  his  elaboration  of  the  story  of 
Ariadne  Chaucer  took  certain  of  his  suggestions  from  the  Tese- 
ide, The  parallels  would  be  striking  enough  even  if  one  did  not 
know  that  Chaucer  was  acquainted  with  Boccaccio's  poem ; 
with  that  knowledge  the  evidence  seems  conclusive.     In  the 

1  it.,  IV,  31.  « A.  1422-26  ;  cf.  1415  £f.  •  Tee,,  re,  28. 

*He  is  with  Menelao  ^^yidn  d'un  amio"  (iv,  20),  bat  for  his  service  at 
Egina  (iv,  21-S9)  and  with  Theseus  (iv,  40  ff.)  no  definite  notes  of  time 
seem  to  be  giyen. 


^ 
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story  of  Ariadne  as  he  bad  it  no  hint  was  given  o 
iu  which  Ariadne  and  Theseus  were  brought  into  < 
cation  with  each  other;  the  situation  in  the  Tesade, 
the  nearness  of  the  prison  to  Emily's  garden  an<j 
and  Emily's  overhearing  of  the  prisoner's  lament, 
an  adequate .  device  for  filling  this  very  serious  g 
action.  In  like  manner,  Arcite's  service  in  the  h 
Emily  offered  a  suggestion  of  no  less  value  towar 
much  needed  body  to  the  characterization  of  Tbesi 
at  the  same  time  materially  heightening  the  eSi 
perfidy.  That  one  may  recognize,  then,  the  influec 
Teeeide  in  the  Legend  of  Ariadne  there  seems  to 
room  for  doubt.' 

'  Tliere  is  a  very  cndoitB  blander  in  the  poem  which  seems  fa> 
the  view  of  the  influence  of  the  Teaeidt.  All  the  mw.  except  t 
9S32,  Brit.  Miu.,  and  R.  3.  19,  Trio.,  Qunb.— read  at  the  Ik« 
1966  "Of  AlhAiea"— i  t  ,- 

Ihrelten  above,  toward  the  maiBter-strete 

and  the  text  in  the  0/ii6«  CAotucr  so  stands,  with  the  note : 
Chaucer's  own  slip."  The  readioK  of  the  O^onl  CAavetr — ' 
mirth' — i»  Professor  Stent's  "bold  alteration,"  aa  he  himself  i 
335),  "suggested  bj  MS.  T.,  and  supported  bj  Ns.  Addlt.  9832 
'in  moche  mjrth.'"  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thep 
Taeidt  which  Chaucer  seems  to  have  had  in  miud  in  his  deacri] 
Athens,  BO  that  the  reason  of  the  slip  may  have  been  hie  avw 
the-momeut,  the  fact  that  in  the  story  be  was  really  telling  th 
been  treasferred  to  Crete. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note,  too,  the  connection,  in  thi 
Mais  with  a  vow  conditioned  on  victory : 

By  Mars,  that  is  the  cheet  of  my  bileve. 
So  thnt  I  mighte  liven  and  oat  fails 
To-raorwe  for  t'acheve  my  betaile, 
I  nolde  never  fro  this  place  fl«e,  etc 

(£«?.  2109-12:  < 
Compare  Arcite's  prayer  to  Mara  (A.  23730.),  esp.  2402,  2405, 


Thy  Boveran  temple  wol  I  most  honouren,  ^c. 
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But  where  in  the  complicated  history  of  the  influence  of 
the  Teseide  on  Chaucer's  work  is  just  this  instance  to  be 
placed?  In  particular,  may  we  determine  whether  it  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  first  telling  of  the  KnigMs  Tajef^ 
There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  definite  answer  possible.  If  the 
Ariadne  followed  the  KnigMs  Tale,  what  we  have  is  a 
decidedly  inferior  and  rather  sketchy  replica  of  two  motives 
already  fully  and  artistically  worked  out.*  That  is,  to  say 
the  least,  inherently  improbable.  More  specifically,  while 
the  substitution  of  the  "foreyne"  of  the  Legend^  for  the 
lovely  picture  of  the  garden  in  Boccaccio  is  on  any  theory 
puzzling  enough  (though  as  the  crude  working  out  of  a 
suggestion  from  a  story  not  yet  made  the  poet's  own,  it  is  at 
least  intelligible),  the  view  that  just  that  substitution  of  all 
others  should  be  deliberately  made  for  Chaucer's  own  exqui- 

Note  also  Leg,  2100 : 

Doon  her  be  wedded  at  your  hoam-eoming  ; 

and  cf .  A.  883-84 1 

And  of  the  feste  that  was  at  hir  weddinge^ 
And  of  the  tempest  at  hir  hoomrcomingt. 

Compare  also  Leg.  1912  ;  A.  865. 

^  Ten  Brink's  theory  of  an  original  Palamon  and  Arciie  in  seven-line 
stanzas  has  been,  I  think,  entirely  refuted  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mather,  Jr.  {An 
English  Miscellany f  presented  to  Dr.  Fumivall  (1901),  pp.  301-13  ;  cf.  Dr. 
Mather's  edition  of  The  Prologue  and  the  Knights  Tale^  xvii),  and  by  Dr.  J. 
8.  P.  Tatlock  (in  a  discussion  soon  to  be  published).  Cf.  also  the  present 
paper,  p.  793,  n.  5.  That  th^  Knigh£  s  Tale  as  it  stands  represents  sub- 
stantially the  original  "love  of  Palamon  and  Arcyte"  (slightly  modified 
here  and  there,  it  may  be,  to  adapt  it  to  the  character  of  the  Knight)  seems 
by  far  the  most  probable  hypothesis. 

'Ten  Brink  assures  us  {Studien^  p.  63)  that  the  Palamon  in  stanzas  was 
closer  to  the  original  and  fuller  than  the  present  Knight* s  Tale,  so  that  even 
on  his  hypothesis  the  inference  of  the  text  holds. 

'  The  N.  E.  D.  is  probably  correct  in  accepting  here  the  usual  sense  of 
^hambre  foreine  (s.  v.  foreign^  B.,  2).  Much  as  one  wishes  to  agree  with 
Professor  Skeat  (in,  335)  and  Matzner  against  the  meaning  'privy,'  the 
usage  seems  all  to  point  the  other  way.    Cf.  also  Bech,  AngUa,  v,  342. 
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dence  of  having  preceded  the  Palamon.^  Moreover,  it  also 
follows  at  once  that  the  Prologue  was  not  Chaucer^s  first  essay 
in  the  use  of  the  decasyllabic  couplet.*  And  indeed,  so  soon 
as  one  entertains  these  two  conclusions,  they  seem  strongly 
to  justify  themselves  on  other  grounds.  Considering  the 
second  point  first,  it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that 
the  initial  experiment  in  the  use  of  a  new  metre  should 
be  so  astonishingly  success&l  as  the  Prologue — particularly 
when  in  several,  at  least,  of  the  Legends  supposed  to  follow 
it  the  metre  is  handled  with  no  such  mastery.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible,  at  least  until  still  more  shall  have  been  done 
towards  the  establishment  of  Chaucer's  text,  to  apply  to  his 
poems  rigidly  formal  metrical  tests  from  which  the  personal 
equation  may  be  sufficiently  eliminated  to  render  the  results 
at  all  trustworthy,*  so  that  the  ear  must  probably  for  some 

^  To  the  evidence  alreadj  adduced  for  the  early  date  of  the  Ariadne 
should  be  added  its  curious  inconsistencies.  The  tribute  to  Minos  is  twice 
said  to  be  an  annual  one  (IL  1926,  1941),  while  between  the  two  statements 
occurs  another  (1.  1932)  to  the  effect  that  it  is  every  third  year.  Theseus 
in  I.  2075  is  said  to  be  **  but  of  a  twenty  yeer  and  three  ; ''  im  11.  2099-2100 
Ariadne  requests  that  he  have  Phaedra  married  to  fUs  son  on  their  arrival  t 
Theseus  declares  ( though  how  he  could  have  previously  known  her  is  not 
told)  that  he  has  been  Ariadne's  servant  seven  years  in  his  own  country — to 
which,  however,  it  may  of  course  be  replied  that  a  lover  is  not  to  be  held  rigidly 
to  the  truth  in  such  a  pass.  Ariadne  is  greatly  delighted  for  her  sister  and 
herself  that  *^Now  be  we  duchesses,  bothe  I  and  ye'^  (1.  2127),  as  if  they 
were  not  princesses  already.  And  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  really  Phaedra 
and  not  the  heroine  who  does  all  the  planning  for  Theseus' s  escape,  Ariadne 
simply  asserting,  in  seven  lines,  that  he  is  to  be  helped,  while  Phaedra,  in 
forty  lines,  furnishes  the  details.  The  discrepancy  involved  in  1.  1966  has 
been  already  referred  to  (p.  808,  n.  1). 

'  That  would  also  follow  upon  the  rejection  of  the  theory  that  the  origi- 
nal Palamon  was  in  seven-line  stanzas. 

'Dr.  Mather's  belief  {An  English  MisceUany,  p.  312,  n.  1)  that,  should 
metrical  statistics  be  collected  for  all  of  Chaucer's  poems  in  the  heroic 
couplet^  ''it  is  possible  that  results  as  valuable  as  those  obtained  from  the 
analytical  study  of  Shakespeare's  blank  verse  might  be  reached,"  one  hopes 
may  be  prophetic    And  within  certain  limits  results  are  perhaps  even  now 
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time  be,  as  indeed  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be,  the  oooi 
of  last  resort.  And  if  one  read  aloud  from  the  Prologn 
Chaucer's  account^  for  example^  of  his  preparations  for  tb 
night  in  the  arbor  ^  (eliminating  from  one's  estimate  so  & 
as  may  be  the  charm  of  the  diction  considered  by  itself 
and  then  at  once  read  from  the  Ariadne  the  acoonnt  o 
Theseus's  voyage  to  the  island^^  one  feels,  I  think,  inde 
pendently  of  the  subject  matter,  all  the  difference  betwen 
the  flexibility  and  inevitableness  of  a  medium  of  expressioi 
perfectly  mastered,  and  the  stifiness  and  intrusiveness  of  t 
measure  of  which  the  user  is  still  distinctly  conscious.  The 
flow,  the  movement,  of  the  thought  in  the  passage  fiom 
the  Prologue  is  as  absolutely  untrammeled,  as  liquid  (if  od€ 
may  phrase  it  so)  as  if  the  decasyllabic  couplet  had  been 
&om  the  beginning  of  time  the  predestined  rhythm  of  just 
that  thought.  The  poet  is  thinking  in  his  metres  as  od€ 
thinks  in  a  language  one  has  at  last  really  learned.  The 
passage  in  the  Ariadne^  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing 
inevitable  about  it;  the  thought  is  cut  according  to  the 
metre;  it  does  not  flow,  it  jerks.^  The  thought  and  the 
metre,  in  other  words,  are  still  two  things;  the  one  is 
undergoing  adjustment  to  the  other,  as  one's  expression 
is  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  one's  vocabulary  in  a  partiall; 
mastered  foreign  tongue.  Independently  of  all  other  con- 
attainable.  Such  attempts,  however,  as  I  have  mjself  made  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  Legend  have  gone  far  to  convince  me,  on  com- 
paring their  conclusions  with  the  results  of  similar  attempts  by  one  or  twc 
others,  that  a  more  definite  working  basis  than  any  that  at  present  exists  h 
necessary  before  the  data  themselves  can  be  relied  on. 

» B.  197  ff. 

*Leg.  2144  ff.  The  two  passages  were  chosen  at  random— except  thai 
both  were  to  be  narrative. 

'  One  is  often  painfully  conscious  of  the  line-lengths  as  one  reads,  as  one 
is  conscious  of  the  bumping  of  the  ties  when  one's  train  is  off  the  trick. 
In  the  passage  from  the  Prologue  one  keeps  serenely  on  the  rails. 
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sideraticHis  contingent  upon  subject  matter  and  the  like,  it 
is  little  short  of  incredible  that  Chaucer  should  have  handled 
his  instrument  as  he  does  in  the  Ariadne  after  he  had 
acquired  the  mastery  of  it  which  the  Prologue  shows. 
Technique  of  that  sort  is  scarcely  a  thing  that  can  be 
put  on  and  off  at  will.  Moreover,  the  passage  in  the 
Prologue  has  Chaucer's  unapproachable  and  (happily)  un- 
analyzable  mdody  to  a  supreme  degree;  the  oftener  one 
reads  it  the  more  magical  it  seems.  In  the  Ariadne^  how- 
ever correctly  the  metres  may  scan,  they  never  sing — ^at 
least  for  more  than  a  line  or  two  at  a  time.  But  melody, 
even  Chaucer's,  is  not  altogether  independent  of  technique, 
and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  Ariadne  is  unmelodious 
because  the  technical  difficulties  of  a  somewhat  unfamiliar 
metre  had  not  yet  been  surmounted,  and  that  the  Prologue 
has  Chaucer's  "  divine  fluidity  of  movement "  because  mean- 
time in  that  very  metre  practice  of  his  art  had  shared  with 
great  creating  nature.  On  the  side  of  freedom  and  of 
melody,  then,  one  finds  distinct  corroboration  of  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  sources. 

In  still  another  respect  the  difference  between  the  Ariadne 
and  the  Prologue  is  hardly  less  marked.  In  the  Ariadne 
Chaucer  has  not  yet  learned  to  give  variety  to  his  line.  In 
the  paragraph  (11.  2136—2178)  which  has  been  referred 
to  already  occur,  within  forty-two  lines,  the  following : 

And  took  his  wjf,  and  eek  her  suster  free  (2152) 
And  gat  him  ther  a  newe  bai^ge  anoon  (2160) 
And  taketh  his  leve,  and  hoomivard  saileth  he  (2162) 
And  fond  his  fader  drenched  in  the  see  (2178) 
And  forth  nn-to  this  Minotaur  he  geeth  (2145) 
And  out  he  oometh  by  the  clewe  again  (2148) 
And  by  the  teching  of  this  Adriane  (2146) 
And  by  the  gayler  geten  hath  a  barge  (2150) 
And  of  his  wyves  tresor  gan  hit  charge  (2151) 
And  of  his  oontree-folk  a  ful  greet  woon  (2161) 
And  in  his  armes  hath  this  Adriane  (2158) 
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And  in  an  yle,  amid  the  wilde  see  (2163) 

And  in  that  yle  half  a  daj  he  lette  (2167) 

And  to  the  contre  of  Ennopje  him  dighte  (  2155) 

And  to  his  contree-ward  he  saileth  blyre  (2176) 

And  every  point  performed  was  in  dede  (2138) 

And  Theseus  is  lad  unto  his  deeth  (2144) 

And  eek  the  gajler,  and  with  hem  alle  three  (2153) 

And  seide,  that  on  the  lond  he  mdiste  him  reste  (2168) 

And,  for  to  tellen  shortly  in  this  cas  (2170) 

And  shortly  of  this  matere  for  to  make  (2136). 

Not  only  do  exactly  half  of  the  lines  in  the  paragraph  b^in 
with  ai\d^  but  the  same  fall  of  the  pause  recurs  incessantlj. 
There  is  almost  nothing  of  the  wonderful  skill  in  the  plao- 
ing  of  the  caesura,  so  manifest  in  the  verse  of  the  Prol(^e 
and  the  KnxghSs  TcUe,  which  weaves  upon  the  imiform 
background  of  the  recurrent  line-lengths  the  endlessly  shift- 
ing pattern  of  the  sentence-cadences.  In  another  s&ix 
from  that  presumably  intended,  in  the  AfHadne  Chaucer  is 
certainly  not  yet  able  to  "  make  the  metres  .  .  .  •  as  [him] 
leste,"^  and  one's  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  apprentice 
hand  is  once  more  heightened. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  then,  that  at  least  one  of  the  Legends 
preceded  the  first  version  of  the  Prologue.  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  this  applies  to  others  than  the  Ariadne  f  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  Phyllis  seems  to  stand  in  particularly  dose 

^The  number  of  lines  so  beginning  in  the  entire  Legend  (^Ariadne  b 
91 — i,  e.,  1  in  every  3.7. 

'  The  line  as  it  actually  stands  at  the  dose  of  the  Prologue — '*  Make  the 
metres  of  hem  as  the  leste"  (R  562) — ^has  usually  been  taken  aa  a  reference 
of  Chaucer's  to  the  new  metre  of  the  Legend.  If  so,  the  present  view  leaves 
the  allusion  untouched,  for  even  though  some  or  all  of  the  Legends  in  fact 
antedated  the  Prologue,  the  latter  by  a  conventional  fiction  would  of  course 
refer  to  them  as  still  to  come.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  *'make  the  metres''  really  means  any  more  than  **ryme"  of 
1.  570,  so  that  the  real  emphasis  falls  on  ^'as  the  leste,"  and  the  sense 
of  the  passage  is  merely  :  Tell  tbeir  stories  in  metre,  but  otherwise  as  you 
like — save  they  must  not  be  too  long  drawn  out. 
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relation  to  the  Ariadne.  As  a  matter  of  &ct^  the  former  is  little 
else  than  a  sequel  to  the  latter,  and  refers  back  to  it  constantly  ^ 
in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  show  that  the  Ariadne  was  at  the 
time  fresh  in  mind.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  Theseus 
in  the  Phyllis  is  no  more  likely  than  that  of  the  Ariadne 
itself  to  have  followed  the  KnigMs  Tale,  and  neither  in 
metrical  nor  in  other  merits  does  the  one  rank  higher  than 
its  companion  piece.  That  the  Phyllis  and  the  Ariadne 
belong  very  close  together  probably  no  one,  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  poems,  would  ever  doubt.  But  in  the  Phyllis 
it  is  distinctly  implied  that  much  time  had  already  been 
spent  on  the  Legend : 

But  for  lam  a^groUd  heer-infom 

To  wryte  of  hem  that  been  in  love  forsworn, 

Arid  eek  to  haste  me  in  my  legende, 

Which  to  performe  god  me  grace  sende, 

Therfor  I  passe  shortly  in  this  wyse.' 

i 

Indeed,  against  the  common  view  that  when  the  Phyllis  was 
written  the  greater  number  of  the  Legends  as  they  stand 
had  been  composed  there  seems  to  lie  no  valid  objection. 
But  if  the  inferences  of  this  discussion  so  &r  have  been 
sound,  it  follows  that  the  Ariadne  and  with  little  doubt  the 
PhylliSy  preceded  the  Prologue,  and  since  the  Phyllis  seems 
to  carry  with  it  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  other  Legends, 

^See,  for  example,  11.  2399-240C,  2446-61,  2469-61,  2464,  2643-49. 
The  two  stories  are  also  directly  associated  at  the  close  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Hause  of  Fame,  IL  388-426. 

»L1.  2454-57  ;  cf.  also  11.  2490-91 : 

Me  list  nat  voache-flaof  on  him  to  swinke, 
Ne  spende  on  him  a  penne  f  ul  of  inke ; 

and  II.  2613  fP.  : 

But  al  her  lettre  wryten  I  ne  may 

By  ordre,  for  hit  were  to  me  a  charge,  etc 
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be,  and  to  throw  himself  back  to  its  pomt  of  view?  Granted 
the  delightful  fiotion  of  their  genesis  at  all,  how  else  con- 
ceivably could  the  Legends  be  referred  to  than  as  still  to  be 
composed  ?  In  other  words,  does  not  our  common  assump- 
tion that  the  individual  Legends  must  have  followed  the 
Prologue  depend  once  more  on  an  instinctive  and  unreasoning 
acquiescence  in  Chaucer's  incredible  verisimilitude?  That 
we  can  allow  the  statements  of  the  Prologue  itself  any 
weight  whatever  in  the  matter  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  impossible. 

Assume,  now,  for  the  moment,  that  the  idea  of  the  Legend 
had  been  conceived  sometime  before  the  Prologue  was  written, 
and  that  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the  individual  narratives  had 
already  been  written.  That  will  account  at  once  for  the 
almost  uniform  inferiority  of  the  greater  number  of  them, 
metrically  and  otherwise,  to  the  Prologue,  Assume  further 
that  Chaucer's  weariness  with  the  plan,  manifest  in  certain 
of  the  Legends  themselves,  had  led  him  to  lay  it  aside  for  a 
time,  and  that  later,  through  the  reception  accorded  the 
Troilus  (to  be  considered  in  a  moment),  an  occasion  had 
arisen  for  clever  and  brilliant  utilization  of  the  older  mate- 
rial. Even  apart  from  the  actual  evidence  for  the  earlier 
date  of  the  Legends,  such  a  theory  seems  to  involve  fewer 
difficulties  than  that  which  has  to  account  for  the  manifest 
inferiority  of  supposedly  later  to  earlier  work— of  the  Legends 
not  only  to  the  Prologue  but  to  the  KnigkPs  TdU  and  the 
TrMus — and  that,  too,  in  the  period  of  the  poet's  prime.* 

^It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  the  Prologue  itself  implies  a  greater 
number  of  Legends  than  are  actaally  extant,  so  that  its  aUusions  to  the 
Legends  as  still  to  be  composed  are  at  least  not  wholly  the  poet's  pleasing 
fiction.  It  may  be  granted  that  Chancer  possibly  intended,  even  when  he 
wrote  the  Prologue,  to  oontinae  at  some  later  day  the  execution  of  his 
plan.  The  present  argument  deals  and  can  deal  only  with  the  stories 
which  we  have.  But  have  not,  in  general,  Chaucer's  statements  regarding 
the  details  of  the  continuation  of  the  Legend  been  taken  far  too  seriously  ? 

10 
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IV. 

The  £icts  pointed  out  with  regard  to  ihe  Ariadne  make 
possible  still  another  inferenoe.  The  Ariadne,  it  has  been 
shown,  seems  certainly  to  have  preceded  the  Palamon  and 
Ardte,  But  the  Hovs  of  Fame  clearly  antedated  the  Ariadne. 
That,  of  course,  no  one  has  hitherto  dreamed  of  denying^ 
since  the  Legend  of  Ariadne  has  been  assumed  to  follow  the 
Prologue,  which  the  Hoil8  of  Fame  in  turn  admittedly  pre- 
ceded«  But  on  any  hypothesis  the  conclusion  seems  clearly 
to  hold,  since  to  suppose  that  Chaucer  would  insert  in  the 
Hous  of  Fame  the  sketch  of  Ariadne^s  story  found  at  the 
close  of  Book  I^  after  he  had  already  elaborated  it  in 
the  Legend  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable.^  If,  however, 
the  Hous  of  Fam^  preceded  the  Ariadne,  on  the  hypothesis 
above  it  also  preceded  the  Falanum — a  conclusion  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  more  significant. 

Leaving  that,  however,  for  the  moment,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  at  this  point  the  relation  between  the  Troilus 
and  the  Prologue.^    Starting  from  the  side  of  the  TroUus,  ten 

(7)  Seyen  [eight]  names  in  the  head-link  have  no  Legends  {Hemionf 
BrUeida,  Dyamra,  EUyne,  Herro,  Pendopee,  LadomeOy  [Oanaoee]  ;  I 
have  included  Alceste  among  the  Legends ). 

(8)  Ten  names  in  the  balade  have  no  Legends  (t.  e.y  those  of  (2)  and  Herro, 
Oanaeee,  Penelopeey  LadomtOj  Eleyne). 

The  confusion  ia  inextricable,  and  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Chaucer 
ever  intended  to  do  more  than  give  indefinite  lists  of  more  or  less  typical 
names,  such  as  one  finds  by  the  score  in  Deschamps,  Froissart,  and  their 
contemporaries.  -  Since  the  above  note  was  written,  a  similar  conviction  has 
been  expressed  by  Dr.  French,  op.  at.,  p.  31. 

1  LI.  405-426. 

'The  same  argument  applies  to  the  story  of  Phyllis  (H.  F.,  i,  388-396) 
and  to  a  less  degree  to  that  of  Dido  (H.  F.,  i,  239-382). 

'  On  account  of  Professor  Tatlock's  very  full  and  able  treatment  of  the  various 
theories  concerned  with  the  chronology  of  Chaucer's  middle  period  in  the 
forthcoming  work  already  referred  to,  I  have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to 
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WUh  iunehe  an  art  and  twiche  90tdU 
As  thou  thj-fldyen  hast  begyled  me.^ 
Be  tear,  y^  women,  of  your  totUfo  .  .  . 
And  tmsteth,  as  in  love,  no  man  bat  me.' 
Ye  may  be  war  of  men,  yif  that  yow  liste.' 

That  the  idea  of  the  Legend  in  general  and  of  the  Prologue 
in  particular^  so  far  as  it  conoemed  Alcestis^  was  very  defi- 
nitely in  Chaucer's  mind  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the 
Troilvs  seems^  then,  indisputable — a  fact  which,  in  the  absence 
of  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  certainly  points  to  a 
close  temporal  relation  between  the  two. 

The  possibility  of  such  opposing  evidence  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moment ;  meantime  it  should  be  noted  that  if 
one  approach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  the  Prologue, 
the  probability  of  close  chronological  connection  with  the 
Troilvs  seems  even  greater.  For  sufficient  emphasis  has 
scarcely  been  placed,  perhaps,  on  the  fact  that  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  Prologue  was  manifestly  the  stir  caused  by 
the  publication  of  the  Troilvs^  with  which  Chaucer  also  links 
his  translation  of  the  Romawrd  of  the  Roae.^  The  situation 
which  the  Prologue  implies  must  of  course  not  be  taken  over 
seriously.  That  there  was  abundant  talk  and  no  small  lift- 
ing of  eyebrows  in  court  circles  one  may  be  sure ;  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  a  full-fledged  modem  "problem  novel" 
gradually  unfolded  before  astonished  mediseval  eyes?  But 
what  Chaucer  seems  to  have  seen  in  the  gossip  of  the  courts- 
reacting  somewhat  as  undoubtedly  he  was  himself  against 
the  sombre  note  in  which  his  "  litel  tragedie  "  had  closed — 

^Leg.y  2646-47.  *Leg,,  2659,  2661.  *Leg.  2387. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Kittredge  for  the  query  whether  Deschamps's 
insistence  on  this  particular  work  of  Chaucer's  may  not  have  had  something 
to  do  with  its  being  mentioned  so  prominently  in  the  Prologue  (although 
its  association  with  the  TroUue  would  of  course  be  natural  enough  in  any 
case).  This  gives  another  point  of  contact  between  the  Prologue  and 
Deschamps. 
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which  the  Troilua  itself  is  made  the  occasion  for  the  Pro- 
logue and  the  Legend;  the  use  in  the  Prologue  of  the 
stanzas  from  the  FilosbratOy  all  serve,  accordingly,  to  create 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  a  date  for  the  Troilua  not 
fer  from  that  of  the  first  form  of  the  Prologue. 

There  is,  however,  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be,  in  the 
mention  of  Troilus  and  "  la  belle  Creseide "  in  Gower's 
Mir  oar  de  V  Ommey  discussed  in  a  very  important  article  by 
Professor  Tatlock  in  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Philoloffy,^  a 
&tal  objection  to  any  view  which  closely  connects  in  time  the 
TroUua  and  the  Prologue.  "  Obviously,"  Professor  Tatlock 
believes,  "the  reference  cannot  be  to  the  Filostrato;  "  Chaucer'fl 
poem  is  "the  only  English  work  before  the  end  of  the 
century  which  treats  the  story  at  all "  ;  and  "  Gower  spells 
the  heroine's  name  with  a  C,  though  it  is  Greseida  in  Boccaccio 
and  ^riseida  (or  jBriseide)  in  Benoit  de  S.  Maur  and  Guido 
delle  Colonne.  ...  So  early  a  passage,"  he  concludes,  "  as 
that  which  mentions  the  Troilus,  11.  5245-56,  can  hardly 
have  been  written  later  than  1376.  Therefore,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  either  that  Gower^s  reference  is  not  to  Chaucer's 
poem,  or  that  this  portion  of  the  Mirour  was  written  later 
than  is  supposed,  we  must  accept  1376  as  the  latest  possible 
date  for  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  CriseydeJ'  ^ 

Despite  one's  respect  for  Professor  Tatlock's  judgment,  one 
is  still  compelled  rigidly  to  examine  the  conclusions  he  has  so 
convincingly  stated.  And  first  of  all,  why  is  it  obvious  that 
Gower's  reference  cannot  be  to  the  Filostrato  f  Waiving  for 
a  moment  the  question  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  heroine's 
name,  even  though  one  grant  that  Chaucer  was  the  only 
Englishman  then  likely  to  possess  a  copy  of  Boccaccio's 
poem  (a  large  concession,  be   it  said   in  passing)  the  fact 

^  1, 317  £F.    The  passage  from  the^Mrour  is  quoted  in  fall  on  p.  831  of  the 
present  article. 
»i6.,  pp.  323-24. 
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bat  one  of  hundreds  of  tri-Iingual  Englishmen,  to  whom 
allusions  at  least  to  French  and  Latin  writings  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible.  If  one  accept  it,  by  the  same  token 
**  danz  Catoun  "  of  Somnolent^s  very  next  stanza  (1.  6266) 
was  also  ^^  probably  in  English  " — ^to  say  nothing  of  Seneca^ 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory,  Bernard,  Ambrose,  Tullius, 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore,  Horace,  Martial,  Ovid,  Ful- 
gentius,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  and  others  not  a  few,  specifi- 
cally named  in  the  Mirour}  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  reference  iteelf  which  warrants  any  definite  assertion 
whatever  as  to  the  language  of  the  "  geste  "  Gower  had  in 
mind.'  Nor  does  the  contention,  resting  presumably  on  the 
words  "  la  geste ''  of  the  original,  that  "  Gk)wer's  reference 
has  little  point  unless  it  is  to  a  well-known  poem  of  con- 
siderable length  on  the  subject  of  Troylus  and  Criseyde 
only"  seem  to  bear  close  inspection.  As  for  the  "well- 
known,"  one  can  but  think  of  the  allusion  to  "al  the  love 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite  Of  Thebes,  (kogh  the  story  is  knowen 
lyUj^  and  of  Froissart's  reference  in  the  Paradya  d' Amours 
to  the  characters  in  his  own  Mdiador,^  Nor  can  the  state- 
ment be  made  too  emphatic  that  the  indubitable  &ct  that 
Troilus  actually  heads  the  list  of  lovers  in  Froissart's 
Paradys  d^ Amours  before  1369,^  goes  fer  to  break  the  force 
of  every  argument  whatsoever  drawn  firom  the  supposed 
nnfamiliarity  of  the  Troilus-Creseyda  story  before  Chaucer's 

*  See  Works,  ed.  Macaolaj,  i,  Ivii-lviii. 

*  This  consideration  breaks  the  force  of  Tatlock's  statement  that  Chau- 
cer's Troilus  'Ms  the  onlj  English  work  before  the  end  of  the  centniy 
which  treats  the  story  at  all.''  As  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  itself, 
one  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibilities  in  the  case  of  the  Laud  Troy-hook^ 
as  stated  by  Miss  Kemp  (JEng.  StuoL,  xxix,  3-6)  and  discussed  by  Wiilfing 
(i5.,  877-78,  cf.  396). 

'See  Eittredge,  Englisehe  Studim,  xxvi,  330-31. 

^Paradys  (T Amours,  L  974 ;  see  Tatlock,  op.  ciL,  323,  note;  of.  Puhs, 
Mod,  Lang,  Assoc,,  XDC,  648. 
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Briseida,  et  c'est  sans  doate  I'iDfluenoe  de  son  podme  qui  a 
amen6  quelque  copiste  des  versions  de  Guido  k  introduire 
Oriaeida,  Griseida,  dans  leurs  texts  (ainsi  dans  les  MSS. 
Palat.  154  (1374)  et  89-44  (xv«  si^le)  de  A  et  le  MS. 
Gadd. — 45  (xv*  si^le)  de  C).'^  As  early  as  1374,  then,  at 
least  one  MS.  of  Guido  had  been  influenced  by  Boccaccio  in 
this  very  detail.^  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  unimpeachable 
evidence  that  very  little  later  than  Chaucer's  time  Boccac- 
cio's O  had  become  C  in  the  independent  French  rendering 
of  the  Filostraio  itself.  The  translation  of  Pierre  de  Beauvau 
was  made  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
during  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth.'  Of  this  translation 
there  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  nationale  at  Paris  six  mss.,  all 
but  one  of  which  have  Cteseide,  the  sixth  having  ^riseida.^ 
One  of  the  five  MSS.  with  initial  C  can  be  dated,  by  the  arms 
it  bears,  between  1407  and  1409 ;  the  others  have  no  date, 
but  are  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century.^  That  is  to  say, 
before  Chaucer  wrote,  the  form  in  C  was  not  only  certainly 
known,  but  may  well  enough  have  been  familiar  through 
MSB.  of  Guido  influenced  as  above.'  It  may  even  have 
existed  independently  in  the  MSS.  of  the  FUostrato  itself, 
under  the  influence  of  the  well-known  name  of  the  other 


^Tatlock  seems  to  have  overlooked  hb.  Palat.  154  in  Morf's  state- 
ment, for  he  refers  only  to  the  O  and  C  *'  in  some  fifteenth  century  mss.  of 
Guido"  (foe  eiL). 

'Moland  et  d'H^cault,  NouveUes  franfoises  du  XIV*  dede,  pp.  ci-ciii, 
cf.  121.  Tatlock's  reference  to  it  as  a  ''late  French  romance"  is 
perhaps  slightly  misleading — though  in  the  previous  note  he  gives  its  date 
as  above. 

•ift,,  pp.  cxxxiv-v. 

*  !&.,  p.  cxxxiv. 

^Moreover,  "Armannino  a  pr^o^^  Boccace  en  appelant  la  fiUe  de  Galcas 
Orueida**  (Morf,  loe,  cU.),  ''Mais,"  Morf  goeson,  "iln'a  gudre  4it4  le 
moddle  de  Boccace  paroe  qu'il  ne  parle  pas  des  amours  de  Griseida  et  de 
Troilus."  The  fact,  however — to  which  Tatlock  also  refers — doe$  show 
still  further  the  danger  of  basing  any  chronological  argument  upon  the 
form  of  the  name. 
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or  alteration."  But  any  copyist  after  Chaucer's  poem  was 
known  might  readily  in  the  first  instance  have  written 
C^i'eseida.  It  is  true  that  the .  man  who  knows  most  about 
the  MS.,  its  editor,  Professor  Macaulay,  writes:  "I  have 
little  doubt  that  this  copy  was  written  under  the  direction 
of  the  author  '^ ;  ^  and  his  belief  must  carry  very  great 
weight.  But  where  a  difference  of  merely  eight  or  ten 
years  in  the  date  of  a  MS.  might  so  simply  account  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  drawing  large  conclusions  firom  the  data.  And  while 
the  considerations  here  offered  do  not  prove  "that  Gower's 
reference  is  not  to  Chaucer's  poem,"  they  manifestly  do 
throw  grave  doubts  upon  the  inference  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  Troilus. 

But  granting,  for  the  argument,  that  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  reference,  the  "geste"  which  Sompnolent  dreamed 
that  he  heard  sung  when  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cask  was  even  thus  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  story  as  Chav^cer 
finally  told  U,  where  the  stress  lay  heaviest  on  the  tragedy, 
*'  how  Crisseyde  Troilus  forsook,"  ^  and  where  "  yonge 
freshe  folkes,  he  or  she  "  were  warned  to  repair  home  "  from 
worldly  vanitee" ;  but  rather  the  story  whose  vivid  climax 
was  the  lovers'  meeting.  That  is  to  say,  Gower's  reference 
itself  seems  to  apply  (if  not  to  Guido,  or  to  the  story  as 
Boccaccio  told  it)  to  the  Troilus  only  as  it  stood  before  the 
fourth  and  fifth  books  with  their  tragic  emphasis  had  been 
reached.  With  the  completed  Troilus  it  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping.  And  is  it  indeed  easy  to  believe  in  any  case — as 
one  recalls  the  strangely  heightened  mood  which  for  once, 

^  Works  of  Oower,  i,  Ixix.  For  that  matter,  if  (to  pnt  a  case)  the  MS. 
was  written  under  Qower's  direction  after  the  publication  of  Chaucer's 
TroUua,  an  original  O  may  have  been  changed  to  C  by  Qower's  own  orders-^ 
a  suggestion  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Kittredge. 

'  TroUuij  IV,  15,  repeated  identicaUy  in  Leg,,  A.  265,  as  the  theme  of  the 
IVoUui. 
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The  parallel  between  the  two  passages  may  of  cooise  b 
accidental;  it  is  striking  enough,  howevery  to  carry  witi 
it  at  least  the  possibility  that  one  influenced  the  otha 
If  that  be  true,  there  can  be  little  doubt  which  was  tii 
borrower.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  itfirour,  whos 
limited  circulation  is  indicated  by  the  fBLCt  that  but  one  m 
is  known,  influenced  William  Langland ;  that,  on  tiie  othe 
hand,  Langland's  immensely  popular  poem,  of  whidi  Pic 
fessor  Skeat  enumerates  forty-five  Mss.,  should  have  bee 
known  to  Gower  there  is  every  probability.  And  tliat  fii 
the  folk-rhymes  in  the  head  of  Sleuthe  there  should  b 
substituted  the  bookish  geste  of  Sompnolent's  dream  is  whal 
from  Grower,  we  should  naturally  expect.  But  the  date  c 
the  b^inning  of  the  B-text  of  the  Viaion  is  the  earlier  pw 
of  1377.^  Even  apart,  then,  from  the  considerations  alread 
urged  r^arding  the  force  of  the  allusion,  we  can  scarcely  b 
certain  that  Grower's  reference  to  Troilus  and  Creseyde  much,  i 
at  all,  preceded  1379,  nor,  indeed,  can  we  be  positive  du 
it  greatly  antedated  1381.'  So  long,  accordingly,  as  tbei 
is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  that  Grower  was  referring  t 
an  English  poem,  or  to  one  which  dealt  exclusively  wit 
Troilus  and  Creseyde ;  so  long,  too,  as  at  least  one  MS.  c 
Guido  antedating  1376 — and  others  later — ^has  the  initii 
C,  as  has  also  the  still  earlier  Armannino  and  the  ver 
slightly  later  MS.  112  (with  the  majority  of  the  other  mbs. 
of  the  French  translation  of  the  FUostrnto;  so  long  as  scribi 
influence,  even  a  trifle  later,  by  the  IMbia  remains  a  possi 
bility,  we  seem  scarcely  justified  in  concluding  ''that  tb 
probabilities  are  overwhelmingly  in  fitvor  of  the  view  tha 

^Ed.  Skeat,  n,  p.  xii,  cf.  zi-ziv. 

'  "  On  the  whole  we  may  oondude  without  hesitation  that  the  hook  m 
completed  before  the  smnmer  of  the  year  1381"  (Macaolay,  op,  ett,  i 
p.  xlii ),  though,  as  Macaulay  oontinues,  *  *  there  are  some  other  consideiatioB 
which  wiU  probably  lead  us  to  throw  the  date  bade  a  little  further  tbn 
this." 
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Grower  is  referring  to  Chaucer's  poem/'  Moreover,  so  long 
as  even  a  possibility  remains  of  the  addition  of  the  stanza  in 
question  up  to  1379  or  possibly  1381,  it  seems  scarcely 
wise,  on  the  strength  of  the  allusion,  to  '^accept  1376  as 
the  latest  possible  date  for  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cris- 
eyde."  I  confess  to  great  disappointment  at  having  to 
give  up,  for  myself,  what  seemed  at  first  (and  to  others 
may  still  seem)  a  bit  of  solid  rock  in  the  general  chaos. 
But  there  are  too  many  other  possible  explanations  of  the 
reference  in  question  to  allow  one  safely  to  use  it  as  a 
cornerstone  in  Chaucer  chronology.  That  Grower  may  have 
known,  possibly  through  Chaucer,  the  story  of  the  FUodrcUo 
at  some  time  before  1379-81  seems  all  that  it  is  safe  to  say; 
and  even  so,  Guido  still  remains  a  possibility. 

We  seem  to  be  thrown  back,  then,  upon  that  "  a  priori 
argument  against  an  early  date  for  the  Troilvs ''  which  Pro- 
fessor Tatlock  admits  "must  remain,  not  only  weightier  than  any 
of  the  other  arguments,  but  one  which  can  be  counterbalanced 
only  by  a  strong  piece  of  unequivocal  evidence ''  ^ — ^the  argu- 
ment, that  is,  from  "  the  length,  excellence  and  maturity  of 
the  TroiluSy^  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  "that  it  was 
finished  within  three  or  four  years  of  Chaucer's  first  visit  to 
Italy  and  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Boccac- 
cio." *  I  had  earlier  hoped  to  consider  in  some  detail  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  TroUua  itself  of  a  maturity  in  certain 
respects  little  (if  at  all)  short  of  that  evinced  by  the  more  repre- 
sentative Canterbury  TaleSy  but  such  a  study  will  have  to  be 
postponed.^  It  must  suffice  at  present  to  call  attention  to  a 
very  few  significant  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  from 

^  Op.  at.,  p.  822.  ^LocdL 

'  I  hope  at  some  time  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  a  stndjr,  already  began,  of 
the  TroiUu  in  its  relation  to  the  FUostraio  ( and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  Benott 
and  Guido ),  with  special  reference  to  jnst  this  question  of  Chancer' s  artistic 
Biethods  as  shown  in  his  managemtnt  of  his  materials. 

11 
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Chaucer's  characters^  no  one  will  be  likely  to  deny.  But 
just  this  attainment  of  an  attitude  which  is  a  solvent  for 
whatever  is  merely  accidental  and  of  the  poef  s  times  is  one 
of  the  surest  marks  of  the  maturity  of  such  Tales  as  the 
Shipman's,  the  Somnour's,  the  Frere's,  the  Miller's,  and 
the  rest  whose  characters  have  just  been  named.  And  the 
significant  thing  for  the  present  discussion  is  that  Pandare's 
affiliations  are  wholly  with  this  latter  group,  Creseyde's  also 
to  a  large  d^ree,  and  even  Troilus's  to  a  less  extent.^  That 
is  to  say,  we  are  never  in  the  Troilus  long  away  from  people 
scarcely  less  real  than  those  who  later  played  the  little  drama 
on  the  road  to  Canterbury.^ 

But  even  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  paramount  place  it 
gives,  not  to  types,  but  to  living  people,  the  Troilus  claims 
kin  with  the  greater  Carderhury  Tales  in  a  certain  paradoxi- 
cal attitude  towards  the  very  life  in  which  it  manifests  so 
keen  an  interest.  For  in  the  maturer  TaleSy  despite  all  (and 
even  that  too  little)  that  has  been  said  of  Chaucer's  breadth 
of  sympathy,  his  ''  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  comes 
of  sympathetic  insight,"  is  it  not  after  all  something  very 
different  which  is  their  more  distinctive  note — a  certain 
detachmeniy  not  easily  defined,  but  clearly  felt;  a  curious 
sense  of  the  presence,  behind  all  the  actors,  of  an  entirely 
unsolicitous  spectator  of  the  play  ?  It  is  rarely  absent  when 
the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  Nun's  Priest,  the  Pardoner,  the 
Miller,  the  Canon's  Yeomen  are  on  the  stage;  it  becomes 
absolutely  quintessential  in  the  Envoy  to  Scogan,  And  in 
the  Troilus,  whenever  Pandare  speaks,  one  is  no  less  curiously 
aware  of  something   in   the  background — like   Meredith's 

^  That  happens  to  be  also  the  order  of  their  divergence  from  Boccaccio. 

'The  fact— if  I  may  adapt  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Kittredge's — that 
the  characters  of  the  TroUm  are  drawn  at  foil  length,  as  in  a  work  of  (let 
us  say)  Thackeray's,  while  the  others  are  treated  with  the  superb  com- 
pression of  Kipling's  short  stories,  should  not  blind  one  to  their  parallel 
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Comic  Spirit,  with  its  "slim  feasting  smile ^' — which 
ing  the  game  with  Pandare  no  less  urbanely  and  ii 
Aan  he  with  Troilus  or  Creseyde.  I  am  oonsciou 
danger  of  argaing  from  what  may  be  regarded 
impression ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  feeling  of  deta 
of  disinterestedness,  of  supreme  lightness  of  toucl 
characterization  of  Pandare  (and  this  is  mainly  CI 
Hot  Boccaccio's)  which  seems  to  me  to  point  most  d 
a  ripeness  little  short  of  that  of  the  crowning  perio 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  point  of  view  which  on< 
of  as  coming,  however  native  the  bent  that  way,  witl 
and  the  embodiment  itself  has  the  utter  freedom  fro 
which  goes  with  a  mastered  art.^ 

This  sovereign  ease  itself,  moreover,  is  perhaps  se 
dearly  in  connection  with  another  characteristic 
Uroilus  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  admitted 
TcUea — ^its  marvellous  mastery  of  dialogue.  I  shaJ 
bat  one  typical  example,  a  few  of  the  stanzas  descril 
first  visit  of  Pandare  at  Creseyde's  house : 

Whan  he  was  oome  tm-to  his  neces  place, 
*  Wher  is  my  ladj  ?  *  to  hir  folk  seyde  he ; 
And  they  him  tolde ;  and  he  forth  in  gan  pace, 
And  fond,  two  othere  ladyes  sete  and  she 
With-inne  a  payed  parlour ;  and  they  three 
Herden  a  mayden  reden  hem  the  geste 
Of  the  Sege  of  Thebes,  whyl  hem  leste. 


^  Pandare's  unfailing  nrbanity,  too,  his  infinite  sawnir/atre,  his  1 
phelean  plausibility  are  possibly  equalled,  scarcely  surpassed,  in  the 
intriguers  of  the  later  Tblts.  Moreover,  one  finds  in  Fkndare,  aa 
the  same  gift  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.  Few  details  seem 
show  Chaucer's  inunense  superiority  in  characterisation  to  Booca 
his  subtle  differentiation  between  the  Pandare  who  talks  with  Cnm 
the  Pandare  who  deals  with  Troilus.  It  is  really  fiir  subtler  (for  tl 
Is  larger)  than  the  changes  of  tactics  of  which  Dann  John  or  the  8 
Frere  are  past  masters,  and  it  certainly  adds  its  quota  to  onePa  fed! 
Btttority  of  power  that  underlies  the  IVmUbi. 
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Quod  PandaniSy  'ma dame,  god  jow  see, 

With  al  jour  book  and  al  the  companjre  I ' 

'  Ey,  unde  myn,  welcome  j-wis,'  quod  she, 

And  up  she  roo8,  and  by  the  bond  in  bye 

She  took  him  faste,  and  seyde,  *  this  night  thiye. 

To  goode  mote  it  turoe,  of  yow  I  mette  I ' 

And  with  that  word  she  doun  on  bench  him  sette. 

'  Ye,  neoe,  ye  shal  fare  wel  the  bet, 

If  god  wole,  al  this  yeer,'  quod  Fiandarus ; 

'  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  yow  let 

To  herknen  of  your  book  ye  preysen  thus ; 

For  goddes  love,  what  seith  it?  tel  it  us. 

Is  it  of  love  ?  O,  som  good  ye  me  lere  I ' 

'  Uncle,'  quod  she,  *  your  maistresse  is  not  here  I ' 

With  that  they  gonnen  laughe,  and  tho  she  seyde, 
'This  romance  is  of  Thebes,  that  we  rede.'.  . . 

'  As  ever  thryve  I,'  quod  this  Pandarus, 

'  Tet  coude  I  telle  a  thing  to  doon  you  pleye.' 

'  Now  uncle  dere,'  quod  she,  '  tel  it  us 

For  goddes  love ;  is  than  th'assege  aweye? 

I  am  of  Grekes  so  ferd  that  I  deye.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  quod  he,  '  as  ever  mote  I  thryve  I 

It  is  a  thing  wel  bet  than  swiche  fyve.' 

'  Te,  holy  god  I '  quod  she,  '  what  thing  is  that  ? 

What?  bet  than  swiche  fyve?  ey,  nay,  y-wis  I 

For  al  this  world  ne  can  I  reden  what 

It  sholde  been  ;  som  jape,  I  trowe,  is  this ; 

And  but  your-selven  telle  us  what  it  is. 

My  wit  is  for  to  arede  it  al  to  lene ; 

As  help  me  god,  I  noot  nat  what  ye  mene.' 

'  And  I  your  borow,  ne  never  shal,  for  me, 
This  thing  be  told  to  yow,  as  mote  I  thryve ! ' 
'And  why  so,  unde  myn?  why  so?'  quod  she. 
'  By  god,'  quod  he,  '  that  wole  I  telle  as  blyve ; 
For  prouder  womman  were  ther  noon  on-lyve. 
And  ye  it  wiste,  in  al  the  toun  of  Troye ; 
I  jape  nought,  as  ever  have  I  joye  I '  ^ 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  even  in  the  OanterbtJiry  Tales  a 
more  superb  handling  of  dialogue  than  that.     The  trouble 

» Bk.  n,  IL  78-100,  120-140. 
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iBy  it  is  80  absolutely  natural  that  one  foists  entirel} 
technique  that  lies  behind  it.  To  keep  all  the  touch  ai 
of  actual  talky  all  its  inteijections^  its  half-questioni 
repetitions,  its  endless  niiances  that  connote  everything 
denote  nothing — to  keep  all  that  without  becoming  trivi 
the  one  hand  or  stilted  on  the  other,  is  itself  no  £ 
achievement,  as  its  rarity  attests.^  To  do  it  in  verse  ^ 
predetermined  movement  never  for  an  instant  intrudes  i 
upon  the  seeming  impromptu,  the  quick  fence  and  pan 
the  dialogue,  is  something  which  even  Chaucer  perhaps 
ceeded  in  doing  only  in  the  Troilus  and  in  certain  of 
Canterbury  Tales. 

Morever,  the  sheer  narrative  power  of  the  Troilus  « 
scarcely  to  have  been  adequately  recognized.  Here  a 
one  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  laws  of 
novel  are  not  those  of  the  short  story ;  certainly,  to  appl 
the  one  genre  the  categories  of  the  other  is  scarcely  log 
It  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  develop  what  I  believe  t 
demonstrable :  namely,  that  in  the  handling  of  a  large 
complex  mass  of  material  Chaucer  shows  hardly  less  < 
structive  power  than  in  the  shorter  Tales.     Nor  can  ano 

^Chaucer's  use,  to  take  a  single  point,  of  oonversational  repetitioo 
for  instance,  in  lines  122,  127-8,  136)  is  consummatelj  realistic,  an< 
escapes  entirely  the  touch  of  caricature  which  one  feels  in  certain  nx 
attempts,  notably  Maeterlinck's  earlier  ones,  to  lend  similar  yerisimil 
to  dramatic  dialogue.  Moreover,  to  an  astonishing,  for  myself  t 
unequalled,  degree,  the  rapid  dialogue  of  the  TroHu^  particularly 
Pandare  is  speaking,  possesses  actual  yocalizing  and  visualiidng  p 
That  is,  it  carries  with  it,  to  the  mental  ear  and  eye,  its  own  tone 
inflections,  even  its  own  subtle  play  of  gesture.  The  effect  seems  di 
part  at  least,  to  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  purely  conno( 
words  and  phrases  just  referred  to,  which  in  actual  speech  are  little 
than  vehicles  for  certain  familiar  tones  and  cadences,  with  their  attei 
shrugs,  or  lifted  eyebrows,  or  whatever  fugitive  gesture  it  may  be. 
art  with  which  in  the  rapid  dialogue  of  the  Troilus  these  most  evam 
qualities  of  speech  are  caught  and  kept,  and  that  in  verse,  is  unappi 
able. 
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point  be  more  than  referred  to— the  feet  that  in  very  many 
of  the  individual  scenes  whose  sequence  constitutes  the  action 
of  the  Troilvs  there  is  shown  the  same  unrivalled  touch  of 
the  rdconteur  which  found  its  final  expression  in  the  short 
Talea  in  the  decasyllabic  couplet.^  Both  elements — ^the 
power  of  larger  dramatic  construction,  and  the  supreme 
narrative  quality  of  certain  of  the  individual  scenes — may  be 
here  merely  illustrated  by  one  or  two  of  the  modifications 
which  Chaucer  has  made  in  Boccaccio's  handling  of  the  story. 
The  long  episode  of  the  meeting  at  the  house  of  Deiphebus, 
for  instance,  which  ends  the  second  book  of  the  Troilus  and 
begins  the  third,  is  Chaucer's  own  invention.  What  does  it 
do?  In  addition  to  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conquest  of 
Creseyde,  it  foreshadows  with  consummate  art  two  of  the  great 
scenes  in  the  later  development  of  the  story.  The  dinner, 
where  Creseyde  sits  and  listens  to  Helen  and  the  others  of 
the  company  praising  Troilus, 

And  every  word  gan  for  to  notifjre ; 

For  which  with  sobre  chere  hir  herte  lough  ' — 

this  situation  is  made  the  counterpart  of  the  later  scene 
where,  after  the  blow  has  fellen,  Creseyde  sits,  once  more 
thinking  of  Troilus,  among  the  "route  of  women"  who 
talk  of  "  womanische  thinges," 

So  that  she  felte  almost  her  herte  dye 
For  wo,  and  werj  of  that  companye.' 

And  much  of  the  poignancy  of  our  remembrance  "  6*0  heven 

^Professor  Price  has  pointed  ont  in  a  most  suggestive  study  in  Chaucer* 9 
method  of  narrative  construction  {Pubs,  Mod,  Lang,  A990C,,  xi,  307- 
22)  that  Chaucer  '^has  arranged  all  the  action  [of  the  Troihui]  into  a 
sequence  of  fifty  scenes.''  However  one  may  modify  the  mere  number  of 
scenes,  the  observation  is  a  very  valuable  one.  A  much  more  elaborate 
study  of  the  construction  of  the  TtmLua  is  made  in  Rudolf  Fischer's  Zu 
dem  Kunatformen  des  MiUelaUerlichen  Epo»  ( Wiener  BeUrdge,  ix,  1899). 

«  TroUua,  n,  1591-92.  'B.,  iv,  706-07. 
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unto  which  belle  She  fallen  was  "  lies  in  the  subtle  < 
the  earlier  in  the  later  scene.  Above  all,  the  whole 
tion  *  in  which  Pandare  "  ladde  [Creseyde]  by  the  la] 
to  the  bed  where  Troilus  lay,  is  with  marvelous  skill 
to  foreshadow  the  great  scene  where  the  parts  are  res 
and  "Troilus  he  brought  in  by  the  lappe''  to  Ores 
This  time  the  echo  is  even  more  distinct^  and  few 
could  more  subtly  heighten  the  insistent  sense  of  an 
cal  fate  that  from  this  point  becomes  the  dominant 
of  the  poem.^  That  (and  it  is  but  one  out  of  many  inst 
is  dramatic  as  well  as  narrative  power — ^the  dramatic  ] 
which,  in  something  like  the  same  large  compass,  one 
again  in  the  comedy  of  the  framework  of  the  Oante 
Tales.^ 

All  this  evidence — and  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  si 
tive — tends  to  justify  the  conviction  long  ago  expressc 
ten  Brink,  that,  "  die  wahrheit  zu  sagen,  der  dichtei 
Troylus  ist  von  dem  dichter  der  Canterbury  Tales  nicli 
weit  mehr  entfemt."  •     When  one  adds  to  it  the  furthei 

^  At  the  opening  of  the  third  book.  '  TtoOmm,  m,  59. 

•/6.,  IV,  742. 

^In  a  difFerent  way  this  same  sense  for  dramatic  oontnsts  is  shown 
antithesis,  worked  out  with  consummate  skill,  between  the  action  of  lb 
book  and  that  of  the  first  part  of  the  second.  In  the  first,  the  ic 
centres  about  Pandare's  characteristic  attempts  to  extract  from  the  a; 
ing  Troilus  the  confession  of  his  lady's  name ;  in  the  second,  it  is  cc 
in  Pandare' s  shifts  and  turns,  depicted  with  irresistible  humor,  to  a 
from  Creseyde,  while  playing  incessantly  upon  her  cariosity,  her  sup 
lover's  name.  The  heightening  of  the  situation  in  the  case  of  Troilo 
the  creation  of  it  in  the  case  of  Creseyde  are  Chaucer's  modificatic 
Boccaccio.  For  the  wonderful  and  subtly  drawn  scene  at  the  begu 
of  Bk.  II  (stanzas  1-37 )  is  Chaucer's  ezpanstcm  of  a  mere  hint  in  a  i 
stanza  (FihstratOf  n,  st  35)  of  Boocacdo. 

*Ptindare  is  really  to  the  characters  of  the  JMhu  something  of  wi 
fmUatU  mutandis  very  thoroughly  I — Harry  Bailly  is  to  the  dranustia  pa 
of  the  setting  of  the  Tales, 

*Studien,  p.  77 ;  cf.  EngUseke  Studien,  xyn,  8 :  <*I>er  Troilus  aeogl 
grosser  kiinstlerischer  reife  and  virtuodtat  and  bildet  nichst  den  b 
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dence  afforded  by  the  cross-references  between  the  TroUus  and 
the  Prologue  to  the  Legend,  and  particularly  by  the  presence  in 
the  Prologue  of  a  passage  from  the  FUostrcUo,  and  when  one 
considers  the  extremely  equivocal  character  of  the  supposed 
testimony  from  Gower  to  an  early  date,  the  conviction  that 
the  Trailus  must  be  linked  very  closely  in  time  with  the  Pro- 
logue becomes  almost  irresistible. 

The  conclusions  so  far  reached,  accordingly,  are  that  most, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  individual  Legends  preceded  tlie  Prologue; 
that  the  House  of  Fame  antedated  the  Ariadne  and  hence  the 
Palamon  ;  and  that  the  TroUus  is  close  to  the  Prologue.  The 
essential  point  now  to  determine,  if  possible,  is  the  relation 
of  the  Troilua  to  the  Palamon,  which  carries  with  it  also  the 
relation  of  the  TroUus  to  the  House  of  Fame. 

V. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  TroUus  to  the  Palamon, 
the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  there  is  evidence  which 
points  with  some  definiteness  to  a  date  for  the  Palamxm  in 
the  very  early  eighties.  Dr.  Mather  has  established  a  strong 
probability,  in  the  essay  already  referred  to,^  that  the  Palamon 
was  begun  in  1381,  nor  does  any  objection  to  a  date  very 
early  in  the  decade  seem  to  have  been  pointed  out.  If  the 
explanation  I  have  elsewhere^  ventured  for  the  reference  to 
^Hhe  tempest  at  hir  hoom-cominge  *^  be  correct,  it  serves 
independently  to  corroborate  Dr.  Mather's  view.  But  if 
such  a  date  for  the  Palamon  be  accepted,  it  involves  at  once, 

paitien  der  Canterbury  Tales  zweifellos  das  bedeutendste  werk,  das  uber- 
baupt  aus  Chaucer's  feder  geflossen  ist.  Schon  aus  diesen  griinden  wird 
man  ihm  einen  plate  gegen  den  schluss  der  zweiten  periode  anweisen 


mussen/' 


^An  English  Miscellany,  p.  310. 

*Mod,  Lang,  Notes,  Dec.,  1904,  pp.  240-43. 
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if  the  conclusions  jast  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  I\ 
sound,  the  priority  of  the  Palamon  to  the  Troilu, 
clearly,  if  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  be  dated  no 
than  1386  and  the  Troilus  closely  preceded  it,  a  poe 
about  1381-82  can  scarcely  have  followed  the  IVoilui 
indeed,  there  is  a  curious  bit  of  independent  evid 
which  attention  apparently  has  not  been  called  befon 
seems  distinctly  to  bear  out  the  inference  that  the  Trc 
the  later  of  the  two  great  treatments  of  the  Italian  i 
The  main  action  of  both  the  Troilus  and  the  ICnigi 
b^ins  with  the  night  of  the  third  of  May.  In  the  i 
happened  ^^  on  Mayes  day  the  thridde  *^  that  upon  Tn 

....  a  tene 
In  love,  for  which  in  wo  to  bedde  he  wente. 
And  made,  er  it  was  day,  fol  many  a  w^ite.^ 

And  thereupon,  remembering  his  errand  in  Troilus' 
he  starts  in  the  morning  on  his  mission  to  Creseyde, 
real  action  of  the  poem  is  under  way.  In  the  Knigl 
as  is  well  known. 

It  fel  that  in  the  seventhe  jeer,  m  May^ 
The  thridde  night  (as  olde  hokes  seyn. 
That  al  this  stone  tellen  more  pleyn)  .... 
That,  sone  after  the  midnight,  Palamoun, 
By  helping  of  a  freend,  brak  his  prisoon,' 

and  the  next  morning  occurred  the  meeting  with  j 
the  woods.     Of  course  (as  one  may  always  be  pre 
when  Chaucer  protests  particularly  about  his  soui 
"  olde  bokes  "  say  nothing  about  the  third  of  May, 
Chaucer's  own  date  for  the  event.     And  the  carious 
that  just  the  third  of  May  should  be  chosen  at  all. 
seems  to  have  no  significance  whatever  in  itself,  and 
other  occurrence  of  it  which  I  have  noted  (with  fu 

^  Trmlus,  n,  56  ff.  « A.  1462-64,  1467-68. 
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zanoe  of  the  peril  of  universal  n^atives)  is  in  the  Book  of 
Oupidf^  whose  author  certainly  knew  the  KnigMa  Tale  and 
probably  the  Troilua.^  Chaucer's  employment  twice  of  the 
same  unusual  date  seems  to  point  clearly  to  the  suggestion  of 
one  instance  by  the  other.  But  can  we  tell  which  was  the 
original  and  which  the  suggested  use  ?  There  need  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  answer.  If  in  one  of  the  poems  the  employ- 
ment of  the  third  of  May  is  directly  dependent  upon  certain 
exigencies  of  the  treatment  of  the  material  itself^  while  in  the 
other  its  relation  to  the  story  is  wholly  accidental,  we  may 
be  practically  certain  that  the  instance  which  grows  out  of 
the  requirements  of  the  story  came  first,  and  that  it  naturally 
enough  suggested  the  other — ^particularly  if  the  two  poems 
were  not  far  apart  in  point  of  time.  Now  in  the  KnighJPa 
Tale  there  does  seem  to  be  just  such  a  reason.  For  apart  from 
the  very  probable  relation  of  the  series  in  which  it  stands  to 
the  calendar  of  the  then  current  year,  the  third  of  May  forms 
in  any  case  an  essential  part  of  the  carefully  calculated 
scheme  of  days  and  astrological  hours  on  whose  every  step 
explicit  emphasis  is  laid  in  the  poem.  In  the  TroUuSj  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  discernible  cause  whatever 
for  the  choice.  Such  weight  as  the  evidence  has,  then,  is 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  PalamoUy  already 
suggested  on  other  grounds. 

And,  indeed,  when  one  considers  the  reasons  offered  for  the 
later  date  of  the  Palamofi  ^  (which  are  not  many,  for  the 
case  has  been  largely^ken  for  granted),  they  seem  strangely 
inconclusive.  The  stanzas  from  the  Teseide  which  appear  in 
the  revised  Troilus  *  have  been  urged.     "  If  Chaucer,"  Dr. 

* '  *And  hit  was  tho  the  thridde  nyght  of  May**  (1.  55). 

'  See  p.  753,  n.  4. 

'  It  may  be  well  to  say  again  that  this  name  is  miiformly  used  in  this 
paper  to  designate  the  KnighVs  Tale  before  it  was  adapted  to  its  position  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales* 

*  Troaus,  V,  1807  fl. 
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Mather  argues,  '^  on  finishing  Troilua  were  free  to  nse  \ 
three  staiizasy  that  is  if  he  had  already  rejected  them  in 
Knighfs  Tale,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  not  1 
appeared  from  the  first  in  Troilua.  Nor  is  it  likely  thu 
a  subsequent  season  Chauoer  should  have  rummaged  in 
unused  portions  of  the  Teseide  to  enrich  l\roilu8y  the  Pi 
ment  of  FoiUea,  and  AneUda  and  Ardte.  Such  a  pre 
.  suggests  unpleasantly  literary  '  cold  storage ' ;  it  is,  I  beli 
most  unlike  Chauoer.  For  this  and  other  reasons  no  sch 
has  placed  the  Knighes  Tale  before  liroUua.''  ^  But 
Mather's  last  sentence,  to  reverse  his  order  of  treatm 
distinctly  b^s  the  question.  The  Knighi^a  Tale  exactly  i 
stands  no  one,  of  course,  has  placed  before  the  Ihnhta. 
supposed  stanzaic  Palamon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  beei 
placed  explicitly  by  ten  Brink '  and  Koch,'  and  implic 
by  Skeat^  And  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Mather's  most  able  pa 
following  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pollard,  is  itself  admittc 
the  first  explicitly  to  argue  that  <'  Palamon  and  ArcUe 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  KnighPa  TcUe  as  we  li 
it,"  his  "  no  scholar  "  is  a  veritable  man  of  straw.  Nor 
it  be  fairly  urged  that  it  is  '^  unlike  Chaucer  "  to  use  in 
Troilua  (the  Parlement  and  the  Anelida  do  not  concen 
here)  rejected  stanzas  from  the  Teaeide,  when  we  now  k 
that  he  used  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  rejected  stai 

*  Op,  city  p.  309. 

'  **  Ueber  die  enstehungszeit  von  Palamon  and  Arcite  konnen  wir  na: 
Bagen,  dasz  diese  dichtung  vor  Trojlus  and  Cryseyde  fillt"  (Sim 
p.  124). 

'  **  1  follow  Prof,  ten  Brink  in  placing  the  first  Terdon  of  Pialamtm 
Arcite  between  the  Life  of  SL  Cecily  and  Troilua"  (Esaays  on  Ck» 
Chaucer  Society,  p.  396). 

^'*Not  wishing,  however,  to  abandon  it  [i.  e.,  the  original  Pojomoii 
ArciUi]  altogether,  Chaucer  probably  used  some  of  the  lines  over  agai 
'Anelida,'  and  introduced  others  into  the  ParUmeni  of  FouUb  and  i 
where"  (The  Prologue,  the  Knight 8  Tale,  etc.,  1898,  p.  liii). 
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from  the  FUostraJto}  Dr.  Mather's  first  objection  seems  to 
have  little  more  weight ;  its  logic  would  compel  us  to  believe 
that  Chaucer  had  not  translated  Boethius  when  the  TroUua 
was  first  written,  else  why  should  not  the  passages  from 
Boethius  found  only  in  the  revision  *  have  appeared  in  the 
Troilu8  from  the  first?  Yet  that  the  translation  of  Boethius 
closely  preceded,  perhaps  overlapped,  the  composition  of  the 
Trouua  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  considerable  passage 
from  Boethius  ^  is  in  all  the  MSS.,  while  the  phraseology  of 
the  Troilus  throughout  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
De  Consolatione.  If,  accordingly,  at  least  one  passage  from 
Boethius  available  from  the  first  for  the  Troilua  *  was  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  inserted  until  the  revision,  it  follows  that 
the  stanzas  from  the  Teseide^  which  Chaucer  was  no  less  "  free 
to  use,''  may  likewise  not  have  occurred  to  him  until  the 
revision,  and  Dr.  Mather's  argument  fisJls  to  the  ground.* 

^  This  fact,  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  discussion  {Puhs,  Mod. 
Lang,  Assoc  ^  xix,  618  £F.))  establishes  the  somewhat  important  principle 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  argue,  from  the  presence  in  a  poem  x  of  fragments  from 
the  source  of  another  poem  y,  that  the  passage  has  been  omitted  from  Y 
because  it  had  been  already  used  in  x.  That  it  may  have  been  used  in  z 
because  it  had  been  already  rejected  from  y  is  not  only  a  priori  possible, 
but,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Filoatralo,  actually 
demonstrable. 

*  TraUiUy  m,  1744-1768  (De  OmsolxUione,  Bk.  II,  Met  8) ;  iv,  959-1085 
{JDe  Oonsolationef  Bk.  V,  Pr.  2,  Pr.  3).  See  Globe  Chaucer ^  p.  xli,  and  cf. 
Mather,  op,  ciLf  pp.  308-09. 

'  TroUuSj  m,  813-33  (De  Qmsolatume,  Bk.  11,  Pr.  4) ;  cf.  Globe  Chaucer^ 
loc  cU. 

^It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  two  added  passages  (m,  1744-68)  is 
from  the  same  book  of  the  De  OontolaUov^  as  the  long  passage  found  from 
the  fint  in  the  TroUw  (m,  813-33). 

*Once  suppose  the  inadequacy  of  the  treatment  of  Troilus's  death  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Chaucer  when  he  came,  for  some  reason,  to  revise  the 
poem,  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  he  would  cast  about  for 
•omething  with  which  to  fill  the  gap.  In  other  words,  the  l}eaeid*  stanxas 
were  not  inserted,  one  may  suppoee,  in  the  first  form  of  the  IVotfcu,  dmply 
because  the  oecMioB  for  using  them  did  boI  ooaur  to  Chaaoef^-oot  because 
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More  formidable  are  two  objectdoos  which  (sinoe  tJ 
here  suggested  seems  scarcely,  hitherto,  to  have  been  s 
coatemplated  by  anybody)  have  not  been  emphasized 
of  them  is  still  conoerned  with  the  Teseide  stanzas 
Troilua.  '  Why,'  Dr.  Mather  might  have  gone  on 
'  should  Chaucer  have  omitted  them  from  the  PeUa 
the  first  place '  ?  To  that  the  most  obvious  answer  w< 
that,  einix  he  omitted  Bomethiog  over  8000  of  the  90c 
of  the  Teseide,'  it  is  cot  astonishing  that  he  omitted 
But  the  matter,  of  course,  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Foi 
Knigh^a  Tale,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Arab 
the  well-known  verses : 

Hi«  spirit  chauDged  hotu,  and  wente  ther, 

Aa  I  cam  never,  I  can  oat  leUen  wber. 

Therfor  I  stinte,  I  nam  no  diviniatre ; 

Of  souleB  finde  I  nat  in  this  n^istre, 

Ne  me  ne  liat  thilke  oinniouns  to  telle 

Of  hem,  though  that  the;  wryten  wber  they  dwelle. 

Ardle  u  cold,  ther  Man  hi«  sonle  gje.' 

Does  that  not  have  every  appearance  of  a  shift  on  Ch 
part  to  cover  a  gap  left  by  the  stanzas  he  has  already 
Possibly ;  yet  one  is  at  liberty  so  to  conclude  only  i 
exists  no  adequate  reason  other  than  that  ibr  the  omia 
the  stanzas  here.  Such  a  reason,  however,  does,  I  I 
exist.  For  one  thing,  it  is  supremely  characteristic  of 
cer  to  take,  unless  strong  reason  to  the  contrary  exist,  pi 

the  stanzas  were  not  availahle.  It  is  scarcelj  fair  to  confine  a  poe 
reviaioa,  to  the  use  of  such  material  only  as  he  baa  aoqaired  ainoe 
draught  I  Tennyson  added  in  1842,  for  example,  in  the  I\iiaee  q 
order  to  roand  out  a  plan  more  clearly  coooeived  on  reriaioa  tba 
first  ardor  of  composition,  a  passage  alluding  to  Egeria  and  Noma 
liuB.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  did  not,  in  1833,  know  of  the  wood 
and  the  Ausonian  king,  or  that  lor  any  reaion  they  were  not  thm  ■ 
tor  use?  Dr.  Mather's  argument  at  this  point  liniita  entirely  too  ( 
poet's  possible  motives  in  dealing  with  hia  woit 

'BeeTtmponiyFr^aee,  p{>.  UM-06.  'A.  2809-15. 
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the  attitude  which  he  here  adopts  towards  the  spirit's 
**  chaunge  of  hous  "  ;  *  the  lines  in  the  KnigMa  Tale  are  the 
natiiral  Chaucerian  reaction  upon  such  suggestions  as  those 
of  Boccaccio.  In  other  words  it  is  the  omission  of  the  stanzas 
which  we  should  expect,  and  their  inclusion  anywhere  which 
really  demands  accounting  for.  And  here  particularly  the 
insertion  of  Arcite's  vision  would  be  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  profoundly  human  and  frankly  naturalistic  treatment 
of  Arcite's  sufferings  and  dying  words  : 

Now  with  his  loye,  now  in  his  oolde  grave 
Allone,  with-outen  any  companye. 

That  is  Chaucer,  not  Boccaccio,  and  after  that  "  the  holow- 
nesseof  the  seventhe  spere"  and  the  "erratic  sterres"  would 
be  an  anticlimax  indeed.  But  in  the  Troilus  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.  No  one,  I  think,  can  read  the  last  dozen  or  sixteen 
stanzas  of  the  poem,  or  indeed  Chaucer's  own  additions  and 
comments  throughout  the  fiftli  book,  without  feeling  that  for 
once  his  supreme  detachment  from  his  characters  is  gone. 
The  mood  of  the  close  is  heightened,  almost  tumultuous,  and 
however  the  inserted  stanzas  may  lack,  here  and  there,  success- 
fid  verbal  adaptation  to  their  context,  they  are  manifestly  of 
a  piece  with  the  insistent  questionings,  "  the  hitherings  and 
thitherings  "  ^  of  the  farewell  to  his  "litel  tregedie."  From 
considerations,  then,  characteristic  of  Chaucer  himself  and 
consistent  with  his  attitude  as  an  artist  towards  his  material, 
the  omission  of  the  stanzas  from  the  Palamon  may  be  readily 
explained. 

But  a  still  more  serious  objection  will  certainly  be  raised. 
A  stanzaic  Palamony  it  will  be  said,  might  readily  enough 
precede  the  Troilus^  likewise  in  stanzas.  But  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Palamon  was  substantially  the  Knighfs  Tale  as 

» See  especially  Legend,  11.  1-9  ;  Troilw^  n,  894-96. 
'  If  I  may  borrow  an  apt  phrase  of  Professor  Kittredge. 
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it  stands,  is  it  likely  or  even  po 
mastery  of  the  decasyllabic  coi 
that  in  the  case  of  the  most  ai 
wrote)  by  a  return  to  the  lest 
The  objection  has,  indeed,  a  < 
least  in  part,  upon  a  rather  ob^ 
ber  of  poems  which  are  in  stan 
dence  of  immature  worhmansh 
with  little  doubt  correctly,  earl 
these  data,  however,  the  jump  1 
the  conclusion  that  the  stanzai 
dence  of  early  date.  But  the 
vehicle  for  what  b  perhaps  as  i 
did,  the  Prioresses  Tale  and  th 
masterly  Erwoy  to  Soogan,  botl 
What  is  one  to  conclude?  C 
a  poem  is  in  stanzas  is  insuffioie 
contentioD  for  early  date.*  It  n 
evidence  of  inuuaturity  to  be  i 
on  the  contrary,  gives  every  i 
both  in  its  handling  of  the  stai 
of  the  material  so  embodied, 
to  say  the  least,  ambiguous. 

But  what — ignoring  for  the  i 
the  antecedent  probabilities  in 
firom  a  metre,  the  seven-line  a 
which  was  clearly  a  matter  ol 
should  pass  at  a  single  bound  U 
handling  of  another  and  a  difii 

■  Bee  Mr.  Pollud'a  &ii  ftnd  jadlual 
iVmer,  pp.  63-64. 

•  We  ore  really  esked  to  bdieve  tin 
logae  to  the  Legend,  but  that  he  th 
themaelves,  to  go  through  the  omltlad  i 
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which  oould  justify  such  a  view  would  be  the  feet,  which 
even  the  most  ardent  Chaucerian  would  scarcely  venture  to 
aflfirm,  that  all  Chaucer's  work  in  the  decasyllabic  couplet 
was  of  uniform  excellence.  The  entirely  natural  view  would 
seem  to  be  (still  giving  accepted  chronology  the  go-by  for 
the  moment)  that,  the  seven-line  stanza  once  perfectly 
mastered,  there  would  develop  alongside  it — more  rapidly, 
indeed,  because  of  the  skill  gained  in  the  earlier  poem  ^ — ^the 
new  and  more  flexible  metre  which  finally  justified  itself  as 
the  instnmient  of  all  others  best  adapted  to  Chaucer's  grow- 
ing powers.  But  that  even  after  the  newer,  the  less  tried 
medium  had  begun  thus  to  justify  itself  there  should  still  be 
use  made  of  the  more  familiar,  the  more  assured  instrument, 
is  precisely  what  every  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Por  what  the  decasyllabic  couplet  might  have  done  in  Chau- 
cer's hands  when  he  wrote  the  KnigMa  Tale  one  may  scarcely 
venture  to  surmise.  What  it  certainly  had  not  yet  done,  for 
whatever  reason,  was  (among  other  things)  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities  as  a  vehicle  for  swift,  glancing,  prismatic 
dialogue,  and  its  flexibility  as  a  medium  for  all  manner  of 
shifting  moods.  That  his  seven-line  stanza,  whose  stops  he 
knew  from  its  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  compass,  vxia  such 
a  vehicle,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  sure ;  and  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  should  return,  for  the  complex  and 
fascinating  problems  of  the  "  tempestous  matere ''  whose  difS- 
culties  he  felt,^  to  the  instrument  which,  if  any,  he  knew 
would  "soune  afl«r  his  fingeringe,"  is  the  convincingly 
natural  thing  to  expect. 

Not  only  so,  but  is  it  feir  in  any  case  to  ask  Chaucer,  in 

^  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  seven-line  stanza  itself  ends  in  two 
decasyllabic  couplets. 

*  For  in  this  see  the  boot  hath  swich  tia^jle 

Of  my  conning,  that  onnethe  I  it  stere. 

(SVoOitf,  n,  3-4.) 
12 
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the  interest  of  a  theory,  to  follow  an  abaolately  rigid  sj 
in  the  use  of  his  metres — a  system  which  would  have 
eluded  Tennyson  and  Browning  from  writing  narr 
poems  in  stanzas  after  they  had  perfected  their  narr 
blank-verse,  or  Wordsworth  from  returning,  in  the  1 
Doe  of  Rylstone,  for  instance,  to  a  stanzaic  structure 
such  blank- verse  as  that  of  Michad  and  the  Prdude  f  I 
syllabic  couplets  are  good  but  even  a  poet  may  feel 
variety  is  better : 

For  though  the  beste  harpour  apon  lyve 
Wolde  on  the  beste  souned  joly  harpe 
That  ever  was,  with  alle  hia  fingrea  fjrre, 
Touche  ay  o  streng,  or  aj  o  werbal  harpe, 
Were  his  nayles  pojnted  never  so  shaxpe, 
It  sholde  maken  every  wight  to  dalle, 
To  here  his  glee,  and  of  his  strokes  fnlle.^ 

That  is  from  Chaucer's  one  expression  of  his  literary  ci 
— ^his  Advice  to  the  Players,  if  one  will — and  to  limit 
relentlessly  after  a  certain  point  to  a  single  narrative  m 
because  he  had  by  that  time  tried  it  and  found  it  good,  oo 
perilously  near  the  logic  to  which  Sir  Toby's  immortal  re 
was  made.  For  men  are  still  virtuous,  and  yet  there 
still  cakes  and  ale ;  and  that  the  first  great  use  of  the  cou] 
in  the  Palamon  should  inexorably  debar  a  last  great  US4 
the  stanza  in  the  Troihia  there  seems  no  valid  reason  wl 
ever  to  conclude.  N^atively  then,  the  way  seems  open 
the  view  that  the  Palamon  antedated  the  Troihm  and  Oesq 

And  positively,  also,  there  is  much  that  may  be  said, 
would  be  hard  to  convince  one's  self  that  the  Teaeide^ 
poem  with  which  Chaucer  played  almost  as  a  child  pi 
with  a  new  toy,  was  not  his  first  introduction  to  the  fir 
field  of  Italian  literature.  In  the  Ariadne^  in  the  AneU 
in  the  FarlemerU  of  FouleSy  in  the  TroUuSj  and  in  the  t 
forms  of  the  KnigMa  Tale  itself,  its  material  appears,  as  if 

i7Vaai<s,n,  1030  ff. 
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appeal  had  been  so  irresistible  that  Chaucer  found  it  hard  to 
keep  his  hands  off  it^  whatever  he  commenced.  It  is  precisely 
what  might  at  any  time  happen  in  the  case  of  a  work  that 
has  opened  up  a  world  of  unsuspected  possibilities,  and  has 
set  one's  artistic  fingers  tingling  to  begin.  The  six-fold 
treatment  of  the  subject,  in  some  fashion  or  another,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sugges- 
tive, facts  in  Chaucer's  career,  and  the  explanation  just 
ventured  seems  at  least  to  be  psychologically  sound.^    More- 

^This  previous  preoccupation  with  the  Btoiy  readily  explains ,  too,  the 
fact  that  when  he  did  come  at  last  to  the  real  telling  of  it,  he  treated  it 
with  a  magnificently  free  hand.  The  story  had  become  his,  rather  than 
Boccaccio's,  one  may  guess,  before  he  put  pen  to  paper  for  the  Paiamon, 
This  obviates,  too,  the  objection  sure  to  be  raised  from  the  fact  that  the 
Trmlus  follows  more  closely  than  the  Knight*  s  Tale  its  sources.  For  that, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  the  suggestion  offered  furnishes  a  reason.  But  it  is  only 
partly  true.  For  one  thing,  Chaucer  has  exercised  his  freedom  in  the 
TroUus  to  an  extent  that  one  realizes  only  upon  close  comparison  of 
the  English  poem  with  the  Filostrato,  In  Bk.  I  of  the  TroUua  67  stanzas 
(42.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number)  are  independent  of  the  FUostrato  / 
in  Bk.  II,  192  stanzas  (76.5  per  cent.)  ;  in  Bk.  Ill,  188  stanzas  (72.3  per 
cent ) ;  in  Bk.  IV,  65  stanzas  (26.7  per  cent.) ;  in  Bk.  Y,  78  stanzas  (29.2 
per  cent).  Just  50.1  per  cent  of  Chaucer's  stanzas,  that  is,  are  wholly 
his  own,  while  206  of  Boccaccio's  stanzas  (28.9  per  cent )  are  left  untouched. 
And  of  the  49.9  per  cent  of  Chaucer's  stanzas  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
the  FUottrato  a  very  large  proportion  follow  Boccaccio  only  in  part,  over 
and  over  again  breaking  away  from  the  Italian  after  the  first  two,  three, 
or  four  lines,  and  taking  their  own  course  in  the  two  decasyllabic  couplets 
with  which  the  stanza  ends.  (See,  for  examples  of  this,  Bk.  I,  stanzas  18, 
31,  93,  102,  104,  137 ;  Bk.  H,  stanzas  78,  81-83,  157-58,  164,  172,  194 ; 
Bk.  Ill,  stanzas  6,  56,  58,  60,  188-89,  218,  235,  237-39,  243,  245-46, 
256-57,  259,  etc.).  Moreover,  Chaucer  in  another  way  uses  a  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  FUostrato  which  is  of  a  far  more  mature  type  than  that 
exercised  in  his  handling  of  the  Teaeid^.  For  the  characters  of  the  Teseide 
are  taken  over  bodily,  with  no  important  modification ;  the  characters  of 
the  FUottrcUOj  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  transformed  from  compara- 
tively simple,  though  well-drawn  figures,  to  superlatively  complex  human 
beings.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Pandare  and  Creseyde  are 
Chaucer's  own  creations — a  point,  however,  which  will  be  considered  in 
another  connection.  But  the  supposed  greater  freedom  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Tentide  is  an  extremely  fallacious  argument  for  the  priority  of  the  2VoiZu«. 
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over,  an  earlier  attraction  to  the  Teaeide  than  to  the  FSc 
is  what  we  should  naturally  expect.  The  interest  o 
Tueide  is  primarily  in  the  story  and  its  romantic  settiii^ 
actors  are  scarcely  flesh  and  blood — had  they  been  so, 
never  would  have  been  the  tale.  In  the  Hio&iraiOj  oi 
other  handy  the  supreme  interest  is  the  human  one — tn 
or  comedy  as  one  takes  it ;  the  stoiy  is  only  the  vehid 
that  Both  interests  were  Chaucer's,  and  thev  fixmd 
fusion  in  the  Canterbury  Tales;  but  it  seems  reasonab 
suppose  that  the  one  which  carried  the  simpler  pro 
would  find  expression  first 

And  the  actual  treatment  of  the  two  poems  seems  to 
out  this  conclusion.  The  characterization  in  the  Kni 
Tale  is  in  one  key  throughout — "  a  verray  parfit  gentle  " 
to  be  sure,  but  witli  few  over-tones  of  any  sort.  The  Tr 
runs  through  the  whole  gamut.  Even  TroUus  himself 
much  more  real  person  than  either  Pklamon  or  Arrite, 
to  put  Emily  beside  Creseyde  is  like  setting  Hermia 
Helena  beside  the  infinite  variety  of  Cleopatra.*  The 
and  Pandare  are  scarcely  parallel  figures,  it  is  true,  but 
broad  and  simple  outlines  with  which  Theseus  is  skeu 
ofiers  suggestive  enough  contrast  with  the  mastery  of  art 
methods  which  gave  not  less,  but  greater  unity  to  the  ma: 
less  play  of  sinuous,  shifting,  chameleon-like  moods  that 
thinks  of  in  Pandare.  For  it  must  once  more  be  reca 
that  the  Creseyde  and  the  Pandare  of  the  TVoilus  owe  tl 
complexity  almost  exclusively  to  Chaucer,  and  it  is  just  i 
sense  of  the  ^^  splendid  ease  and  instantaneous  power,''  to 
Mr.  Eossetti's  phrase,  with  which  the  supremely  diffic 
thing  has  been  achieved,  that  gives  one  pause  when  < 
thinks  of  Emily  and  Palamon  and  Ardte  and  Thesais 
coming  later. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  siiggeBtiQii  of  the  parallel  betwieea  GkQi^yda  i 
deomlia  to  a  romnmA  qI  PkoleBOK  Kittradfl^ 
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Moreover,  such  a  detail  as  the  treatment  of  the  idea  of  fate 
in  the  two  poems  seems  to  be  typical  of  a  difPerence  not  with- 
out suggestion.  For  in  the  KnigMs  Tale  the  notion  of  fate 
is  very  explicit ;  it  is  much  talked  about,  but  one  feels  no 
sense  of  its  resistless  compulsion  in  the  action.  One  under- 
stands clearly  from  the  conversations  that  fate  isy  and  that  it 
has  much  to  do  with  how  things  will  fall  out,  but  it  remains 
a  deu8  ex  maehina  to  the  end.  In  the  TroiluSy  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  what  is  said  about  it  that  one  recalls,  though 
not  a  little  is  said.  It  is  the  way  in  which  it  broods  over 
and  is  implicit  in  the  action,  growingly  to  the  end,  until  in 
the  five  stanzas^  in  which  Creseyde,  alone,  takes  her  real 
leave  of  Troilus  one  reaches,  without  a  word  of  fieite  itself,  the 
most  subtle,  as  in  the  last  two  lines  the  most  poignant^ 
expression  of  its  tragic  irony : 

And  giUeUea,  Itooot  wd^  lyou  leve; 

But  (d  ahal  paase  ;  and  thus  take  I  my  leve,* 

And  as  in  its  treatment  of  fate,  so  in  a  hundred  other  ways 
the  Troilus  is  inexhaustibly  suggestive — suggestive  after  a 
fashion  for  which  perhaps  Hamlet  offers,  hngo  into'vaUo  though 
it  be,  the  only  adequate  parallel.  What  the  Knights  Tale  has 
to  give  (and  it  is  much ')  it  gives  at  once.     And  that  grow- 

^  Bk.  V,  1051-1085. 

'  Equally  subtle  and  no  less  characteristic  in  their  fatalism  are  the  lines 

that  giv.e  Pandare's  attitude  towards  Troilus' s  confidence  that  Creseyde  will 

return: 

Pandare  answerde,  '  It  may  be,  wel  y-nough  I ' 

And  held  with  him  of  al  that  ever  he  seyde ; 

But  in  his  herte  he  thoughte,  and  softe  lough. 

And  to  him-self  ful  sobrely  he  seyde : 

*From  hcud-wodej  therjoly  Robin  pUyde^ 

Shed  come  al  that  thai  thou  abydest  here; 

Ycy  fare-tcel  al  the  snow  of  feme  yere  I ' 

(!ZVoau«,  V,  1170  flf.). 

'  For  it  is  not  so  much  relative  merits  as  it  is  relative  methods  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned. 
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ing  suggedtivcness  is  apt  to  betoken  growmg  maturity,  ( 
need  scarcely  stop  to  argue.     Artistic  considerations,  ii 
word,  seem  again  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  reached  on 
basis  of  evidence  of  another  sort,  and  to  point  to  the  prior 
of  the  Pcdamon. 


VI. 


But  if  the  Palamon  preceded  the  DroUus,  the  conclas 
carries  with  it  another  important  inference.  For  we  ht 
already  seen  that  the  Haua  of  Fame  preceded  the  Palam 
It  follows  at  once,  then,  that  the  Hous  of  Fame  was  writ! 
before  instead  of  after  the  Troihis — a  conclusion  which  n 
squarely  counter  to  the  conventional  view  of  the  relations 
the  two  poems.  And  yet,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  I  belie 
the  conclusion  justifies  itself  on  other  grounds.  For  it  ii 
&ir  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  wh< 
argument  for  the  later  date  of  the  Houa  of  Fame  rests  on  t 
supposed  fact  that  the  ^^som  comedie''  in  which  Chanc 
prayed  that  he  might  "  make "  before  he  died,^  referred  1 
anticipation  to  the  Hous  of  Fame.  In  other  words,  it 
upon  the  sole  suggestion  of  the  single  word  "  comedie  *'  tl 
the  whole  laboriously  constructed  parallel  between  the  Ho 
of  Fam^e  and  the  Divina  Oomedia  depends.*     But  so  to  arg 


» TroUuSy  v,  178ft-88. 

*  **  Wir  haben  es  wahncheinlich  gemacht,  dasz  Chaucer  an  jener  ste 
der  dantischc  begriff  der  komodie  wie  der  tragodie  vonchwebte,  folgli 
dass  er  dabei  an  Dantes  gottlichea  gedicht  dachte''  (ten  Brink,  Siudu 
p.  122) — and  so  aroee  the  Horn  of  Fame,  The  faUacj  of  the  argumei 
hitherto  urged,  particularly  by  Bambeau  {Eng,  StwcLy  in,  20^-68) 
support  of  the  supposed  parallel  has  been  recently  shown  in  an  entire 
convincing  way  by  Mr.  W.  O.  S3rpherd,  in  a  discussion  to  be  available  laU 
and  it  has  accordingly  seemed  unnecessary  to  go  farther  into  the  qoesd^ 
here.  For  that  reason,  in  what  follows  regarding  the  Horn  q(  FanUy 
have  confined  myself  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  my  present  purpa 
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is^  in  the  first  place^  to  take  Chaucer  with  painftdly  mechan- 
ical literahiess.  For  one  things  the  obvious  opportunity  for 
antithesis  and  the  manifest  "  scarsitee  "  of  rhymes  for  tregedie 
break  materially  the  force  of  the  argument  for  a  definite 
allusion  in  the  word.  Opposition  in  sense  and  similarity  in 
sound  have  together  doomed  tragedy  and  comedy,  like  death 
and  life,  heaven  and  heU,  to  dog  each  other's  foot-steps  even 
more  unfeilingly  than  Pope's  breeze  and  trees  or  creq>  and 
sleep,^  and  any  argument  built  on  the  fact  that  one  does  thus 
follow  the  other  is  precarious  indeed.*  What  Chaucer  seems 
to  be  expressing  here,  rather  than  a  determination  to  write  a 
Dantesque  comedy,  is  a  wish  for  a  complete  change  of  theme  * 
— 2l  very  specific  and  personal  application  of  the  general  law 

^Bemeditf  which  rhymes  with  tragedie  in  B.  3183,  3974,  is  aboat  the  onlj 
other  word  there  was  to  use. 

*  One  feels,  too,  by  the  way,  that  "  or  elles  wnge^*  of  1.  1797  is  a  rhyme- 
tag  which,  rather  than  something  else,  is  there  because  ^^Umge**  ends  the 
preceding  line.  A  somewhat  important  application  of  the  same  principle  may 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  reference  to  the  Eomaunee  of  the  Bote  in  the 
Prologue  (A.  254-55  =  B.  328-329}.  For  any  conclusions  regarding 
the  nature  of  Chaucer's  translation  of  the  poem  drawn  from  the  phrase 
'' with-outen  nede  of  glose''  (so  B ;  ''hit  nedeth  nat  to  gloee"  in  A.)  are 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  some  such  rhyme-tag  in  "glose^'  habituaUy 
accompanies  references  to  the  Bcmaunot  of  the  Rose.  (It  is  of  coune 
**Ito8e**  that  is  the  determining  word  in  the  rhyme,  independently  of  its 
position  in  the  second  line  of  the  couplet).  Cf.  Machault  (quoted  in 
Sandras,  Aude,  p.  289)  :  La  fin  du  Bomans  de  la  Rose,  H  m'est  avis  qu'il 
a  escript,  Je  ne  scay  en  texte  ou  en  glose,  etc  ;  (I^hristine  de  Pisan  ( OeuvreSp 
ed.  Roy,  n,  78) :  Bien  en  parla  le  Bomana  de  la  Boae  A  grant  proo^  et 
aucques  ainse  glose  Ycelle  amour,  etc  ;  Book  of  the  Duchesst,  IL  333-34 : 
the  walles.  .  .  .  Were  peynted,  bothe  text  and  glosey  Of  al  the  Bomaunoe 
oftheBoae,  etc 

'  One  should  compare,  for  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  the  closing  lines  of  the 
Parlemejit  of  Fovlee : 

1  hope,  y-wis,  to  rede  so  somday 
That  I  shal  mete  som  thing  for  to  fare 
The  bet ;  and  thus  to  rede  I  nil  not  spare. 

Cf.,  too,  the  Prologue  to  the  Nun?8  PrksCa  Tak,  and  TroiluSy  V,  367-73, 
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of  action  and  reaction  which  he  had  stated  earlier  in  tJ 

Troilus : 

For  I  have  seyn,  of  a  fal  mistj  morwe 
Folwen  f ul  ofte  a  meiy  someres  day  ; 
And  after  winter  folweth  grene  Maj. 
Men  seen  aldaj,  and  reden  eek  in  stories, 
That  after  sharpe  shoures  been  victories.^ 

It  is  a  sharply  contrasted  subject  that  he  wants  to  treat,  in 
totally  different  mood,  and  the  thing  which  only  a  preconceive 
theory  could  well  have  kept  ten  Brink  and  his  foUowe 
from  seeing  at  once  is  the  &ct  that  the  ^^  comedie ''  line  hs 
its  perfect  parallel  two  stanzas  back : 

And  gladlier  I  wol  wrilen,  if  yaw  UsU, 
Penelopees  trouthe  and  good  Alceste. 

There  is  the  same  antithesis  between  the  story  he  has  be< 
telling  and  a  theme  that  he  prefers  to  treaty  save  that  in  tb 
case  the  theme  is  namedy  in  general  terms,  and  correspond 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend.  In  oth 
Words,  the  tregedie-comedie  lines  immediately  follow  a  passai 
in  which  both  Prologue  and  Legend  are  anticipated,  and  tJ 
theme  of  the  Prologue  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Traiim 
When  one  turns  to  the  Prologue  and  finds  the  same  contra 
explicitly  drawn,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  &r  moi 
definite  than  any  allusion  to  a  specific  comedie  is  the  forwai 
reference  to  the  happy  change  of  theme  from  Creseyde 
Alcestis  which  found  embodiment  later  in  the  Prologn 
And  thus  once  more  the  Troilus  and  the  Prologue  are  close' 
linked  together. 

But  does  the  conclusion  that  the  Hotis  of  Fame  precede 
the  Troilus  find  warrant  on  other  grounds  ?  Professor  Ej 
tredge  has  pointed  out '  an  extremely  curious  and  suggestii 

»  TroUuSy  in,  1060-64. 

*  All  this  close  relation  of  the  tregedie-^omedie  lines  to  their  Smwux^M 
context  ten  Brink's  theory  is  forced  to  ignore. 
'  In  his  Chaucer  seminary. 
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fact  in  connection  with  the  Hous  of  Famt  and  the  TroUvs. 
In  the  Hov^  of  FamCj  as  is  well  known,  Chaucer  seems  to 
have  oddly  blundered  in  translating  Virgil's  phrase,  in  his 
account  of  Fame:  "pedibus  celerem  et  pemieUms  alia} 
Chaucer's  lines,  it  will  be  remembered,  are : 

And  on  hlr  feet  wexen  saugh  I 
Pcairichea  wingea  redely,* 

as  if  he  had  confused  pemicibtba  with  perdidbus}  But  Vir- 
gil's phrase  also  appears  in  the  Troilus : 

The  swifte  Fame,  whiche  that  false  thinges 
Egal  reporteth  lyk  the  thinges  trewe, 
Was  thorugh-out  Troye  y-fled  with  preate  winges 
Fro  man  to  man.* 

The  Imes  are  here  taken  directly  from  the  FilodraJto : 

La  fama  velocissima,  la  quale 

II  falso  e'l  yero  ugualmente  rapporta, 

Era  Yolata  oon  prestimm  ^aU 

Per  tutta  Troia  I » 

Is  it  possible,  now,  to  believe  that  after  Chaucer  knew  and 
had  actually  used  the  apt  phrase  "preste  winges,"  which 
perfectly  translates  Virgil's  pemioibus  cUiSy  he  should  have 
made  the  blunder  about  the  ^^partriches  winges"  in  the 
HoiLs  of  Fame  f  The  assignment  of  the  Hovs  of  Fame  to 
the  earlier  date  obviates  at  once  the  difficulty,  and  the  point 
accordingly  bears  out  the  conclusion  independently  reached 
through  the  relation  of  the  Houa  of  Fame  to  the  Ariadne 
and  the  Palamon, 

Nor  must  one,  indeed,  be  misled  by  the  admitted  virtuosity 
which  the  Hotta  of  Fame  displays.  Ten  Brink  was  both 
right  and  wrong  in  his  final  statement  of  the  case  in  the  pos- 

^Aeneid,  iv,  180.  *H.F.,  1391-92. 

'  (h^ord  Chaucer,  ui,  276 ;  Loonsbury,  ShuUea  in  Chaucer^  u,  205. 

*  Trailus,  IV,  659-62.  ^FiL^  IV,  st  78. 
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thuinous  essay.  After  speaking  of  the  TroUus  ^  he  oontini] 
'^Anderseits  bekundet  das  rascher  hingeworfene  Hous 
Fame  in  seiner  weise  eine  so  entwiekelte  technik,  eine 
geniale  freiheit  des  dichterisehen  ver&hrens  and,  bei  a! 
bescheidenheit,  solches  selbstgefuhl,  dass  von  Lhm  durch 
dasselbe  gilt  wie  von  Troilus."  *  Its  technique  is  undenia 
superb.  The  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  oonnecti 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  exercised  in  the  metre  of 
Book  of  the  Duchesse — the  metre,  that  is,  with  which,  so 
as  we  can  tell,  Chaucer's  narrative  work  began.  It  has  k 
been  admitted  that  his  mastery  of  the  seven-line  stanza  ^ 
reached  by  a  process  of  natural  development ;  if  the  inf 
ences  of  this  paper  are  sound,  they  demonstrate  that  the  sa 
thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the  decasyllabic  couplet.  1\ 
reasonable  to  suppose,  accordingly,  that  the  technique  of 
Hous  of  Fame  stands  for  a  similar  development,'  and  t\ 
sufficient  time  lies  behind  it  to  account  for  its  virtuosity.  I 
still  another  thing  seems  to  be  clear  firom  all  that  has  Ix 
said — ^the  fact,  namely,  that  a  period  of  dominant,  though  i 
exclusive,  use  of  the  seven-line  stanza  was  succeeded,  aftei 
natural  overlapping,  by  a  period  of  dominant,  though  i 
exclusive,  use  of  the  decasyllabic  couplet  In  each,  compl 
mastery  was  attained,  as  such  mastery  is  likewise  reached 
the  octosyllabic  couplet  of  the  HotM  of  Fame.  A  perfec 
reasonable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  as  the  seven-l 
stanza  of  the  Italian  period  gradually  gave  way  before  I 
decasyllabic  couplet  of  what  one  would  like  to  call  I 
English  period,  so  the  characteristic  octosyllabic  couplet 
the  earlier  days  of  French  influence  yielded  place  gradua 
to  the  larger  possibilities  of  the  stanzaic  form.     The  ooi 

'  His  words  may  be  found  on  page  840,  n.  6  of  the  present  paper. 
*Eng,  Stud.y  xvn,  8. 

'  One  may  at  least  indulge  surmises  as  to  the  probable  metre  of  the  tn 
lation  of  the  Bomaunce  of  the  Boae, 
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plete  mastery  shown  in  the  Houa  of  Fame  of  a  somewhat 
simple  instrument  then^  seems  entirely  consistent  with  the 
view  that  it  preceded  what  one  may  readily  grant  to  be  the 
scarcely  greater  mastery  of  the  more  complex  forms.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  relative 
technique^  but  also  the  probable  relations  of  the  instruments 
involved.^ 

A  graver  objection  to  the  suggested  order  may  perhaps  be 
seen  in  the  humor  of  the  Hous  of  Fwme.  Does  not  that,  one 
asks  one's  self,  point  to  a  period  not  &r  from  Pandare  and 
the  Wife  of  Bath?  It  would  be  hazardous  indeed  to  say 
that  it  does  not.  But  absolutely  engaging  as  it  is,  the  humor 
of  the  Hous  of  Famey  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  grows  in 
large  measure  out  of  a  situation  ;  that  of  the  Troilus,  out  of  a 
fundamental  and  pervading  attitude  towards  life.  The  quint- 
essence of  the  humor  of  the  Hous  of  Fams  is  in  the  second 
book,  in  the  irresistible  contrast  between  the  bland  loqua- 
ciousness of  the  eagle,  during  the  flight  through  the  air,  and 
the  chastened  monosyllables  of  the  poet.  Nothing  could  be 
more  consummately  done  than  Chaucer's  replies,  as  if  a 
breath  too  much  might  work  disaster,  to  the  pretematurally 
cheerful  flow  of  conversation  which  the  edifying  bird  keeps 
up:  "And  I  answerde,  and  seyde,  *Yis'"  .  •  .  "^Wel,' 
quod  I"  ...  "I  seyde,  *Nay'"  .  .  .  "^What,'  quod  I." 
Humor  of  situation  could  scarcely  go  farther.  But  the  humor 
of  the  TroUuSj  of  which  Pandare  is  usually  the  medium,  does 
not  submit  itself  to  any  such  analysis.  It  plays  upon  every- 
thing ;  it  is  beyond  comparison  more  ironical,  more  elusive  ; 
it  is  constantly  passing  into  something  else  before  one  knows 

^Some,  at  least,  of  the  theories  which  have  gained  acceptance  seem 
strangely  to  ignore  the  obvious  fact,  emphasized  in  this  paragraph,  that 
hard  and  fast  lines  can  never  be  drawn  where  genuine  developmeiU  is  con- 
cerned. New  powers  constantly  come  to  maturity  while  old  ones  are  still 
being  exercised  ;  the  whole  notion  of  mutual  exdusivenesa  belongs  to  artificial 
systems,  not  to  life. 
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it ;  it  is  as  chameleon-like  as  Pandare  himself.  Onoe  mo: 
it  is  a  question  not  so  much  of  relative  merits  as  of  t 
type  of  qualities  involved,  and  certainly  the  distinctly  mc 
obvious  character  of  the  methods  by  which  the  effects  of  t 
Hoiis  of  Fame  are  obtained  does  not,  at  least,  militate  agaii 
the  view  that  their  exercise  antedated  the  infinitely  mc 
complex  and  elusive  procedure  of  the  TroUtia.  There  seeo 
then,  to  be  no  valid  reason  against,  and  certain  defin 
reasons  for,  the  view  that  the  Haas  of  Fame  preceded  t 
Troilus} 

VII. 

The  general  order  we  have  reached,  then,  for  the  poems 
far  discussed  is  summarily  as  follows :  the  Hous  of  Fame  ;  t 
greater  number,  perhaps  all,  of  the  individual  Legends;  t 
Palamon  and  ArdU ;  the  TroUus ;  and  the  Prologue  to  t 
Legend.  It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  possibility 
assigning  to  these  poems  absolute  as  well  as  relative  dat 
and  to  determine,  if  may  be,  the  place  of  AneKda  and  Ard 
the  Parlement  of  Foules,  and  the  Boethius  in  the  scheo 
Beyond  that  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  does  o 
reach. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  probably  belongs,  as  we  ha 
seen,  about  the  middle  of  1386.*  The  composition  of  t 
TroUusj  then,  seems  to  belong  to  the  years  (for  manifestly 

^  Mr.  Heath's  view  {Olobe  Chaucer ^  p.  xliii)  that  Bk.  Ill  of  the  JEToiu 
Fame  followed  the  first  two  books  at  an  interval  of  some  years  rests  up 
what  seems  to  me  to  be,  so  far  as  it  is  given,  quite  insufficient  evideo 
The  third  book  is  more  satirical  than  the  other  two  simply  because  I 
place  for  satire  has  been  reached.  It  is  the  description  of  Fame's  doix 
which  gives  the  occasion,  and  the  House  of  Fame  is  arrived  at  only 
third  book.  All  that  Mr.  Heath  ascribes  to  the  passage  of  ftme  may 
entirely  accounted  for  by  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  tubjeei-maUer, 

'  Once  more  it  must  be  noted  that  so  &r  as  the  evidence  here  sobmitt 
goes,  it  is  possible  that  the  date  may  be  even  somewhat  later. 
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may  have  extended  over  two  or  three)  immediately  preceding 
that  —  perhaps  to  1383-85.  The  Palamon  we  have  seen 
reason  to  date  about  1382.^  It  is  hard  to  think  of  the  Hotia 
of  Fame  as  falling  much  earlier  than  the  very  late  seventies. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  view  that  the  Bodhius 
immediately  preceded,  perhaps  overlapped  the  TroUuSy  or  that 
the  Parlement  of  Fovles  belongs  early  in  1382.^  The  Anelida 
must  have  antedated  the  Palamon;  for  unless  one  except,  as 
is  probable,  the  Ariadne,  it  bears  every  mark  of  having  been 
Chaucer's  first  use  of  the  Teseide  material.^  One  may  sug- 
gest, then,  altogether  tentatively,  some  such  course  of  events 
as  follows : — 

^  The  poem,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  seems  to  have  been  begun  not  long 
before  the  end  of  1381,  Old  Style.  See  p.  841,  and  Mod.  Lang,  Notea^ 
Dec,  1904,  pp.  240-43. 

'  The  stanzas  describing  the  temple  of  Venus  may  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Parlement  because  the  temple  had  been  but  slightly  sketched  in  the 
Palamojiy  or  the  temple  may  have  been  but  slightly  sketched  in  the  Palamon 
because  the  stanzas  had  been  already  inserted  in  the  Parlement  On  that 
score  honors  are  easy.  In  either  case  the  two  seem  to  belong  very  close 
together,  and  since  the  Parlement  probably  followed  at  short  interval  the 
betrothal  of  Richard  and  Anne,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
preceded  the  Paiamon, 

'Dr.  Mather's  view  that  ''after  writing  Trmlua  Chaucer  hegaxi  Anelida 
as  a  pendant,  or  rather  offset,  to  the  greater  poem''  (op.  cit.f  p.  312,  cf. 
p.  311 )  seems  scarcely  tenable.  The  characters  of  the  poem  are  the  merest 
lay-figures ;  its  story  is  awkwardly  handled,  and  is,  moreover,  perhaps  the 
one  instance  in  Chaucer  of  a  narrative  altogether  without  vividnesB,  as  a 
reading  of  the  falcon's  parallel  story  in  the  Squire? 8  Tale  makes  by  contrast 
clear  enough  ;  its  stanza  lacks  wholly  the  ''bright  speed"  so  characteristic 
of  the  stanza  of  the  Troilus,  That  after  Pandare's  inimitable  instructions 
for  the  writing  of  a  letter  Chaucer  should  insert  the  long  and  utterly  con- 
ventional oompleynt  in  the  AnelidOf  would  be  an  anticlimax  indeed.  One 
may  argue,  it  is  true,  that  the  eompleynt  is  an  earlier  poem  inserted  here, 
since  its  mention  of  Arcite  is  confined  to  parallel  stanzas  (the  fifth)  of 
strophe  and  antistrophe,  and  to  the  last  couplet  of  the  conclusion,  all 
of  which  might  readily  have  been  added  by  way  of  adaptation.  But  it  18 
hard  to  think  of  Chaucer  as  returning,  after  the  TroUus,  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  stop-gap,  to  such  superlatively  conventional  woric.  In  a  word,  except 
in  the  few  stanzas  which  tell  how  Arcite's  '*  newe  lady  "  held  him  ''  up  by 
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About  1379,  perhaps  as  the  first  response  to  the  stimal 
(surely  not  to  be  limited  for  its  sources  to  the  Italian  boo! 
he  read)  of  the  second  Italian  journey,  we  may  suppose  ^ 
HouB  of  Fame,  the  last  important  use  of  Chaucer's  first  narr 
tive  metre,  to  have  been  written — a  supposition  which  the  pre 
ence  of  passages  from  Dante  (whom  Chaucer  would  certain 
read  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  Italian)  bears  ov 
About  the  same  time,  moreover,  seem  to  have  b^un  tl 
experiments  with  the  decasyllabic  couplet  in  a  number  < 
the  Legendsy  whose  subject-matter  (clearly  in  mind  when  tl 
Hou8  of  Fame  was  on  the  stocks)  naturally  enough  gre 
wearisome  to  him  and  was  laid  aside.  ^  But  the  abandonmei 
of  the  Legends  for  the  time  was  not  wholly  due,  we  may  su 
mise,  to  these  negative  causes.  In  one  of  the  Legends  then 
selves  one  finds  a  hint  of  the  "  power  more  strong  in  beauty 
fated  to  excel  them.  For  in  the  bit  of  the  Teseide  imbedd( 
in  the  Ariadne  we  have  an  even  more  significant  response  c 
Chaucer's  part  than  in  the  echoes  of  Dante  in  the  Sous 
Fame  to  the  new  world  opened  up  by  the  books  he  lu 
brought  back  from  Italy.  There  seems  to  have  followed  s 
abortive  attempt,  in  the  Anelida,  to  use  the  Teseide  in 
stanzaic  poem ;  an  extract  from  it  goes  into  the  lovely  ocg 
sional  poem  of  the  Parlement  of  Foules ;  and  finally,  aft< 
the  story  has  evidently  been  turned  over  and  over  again,  til 
new  couplet,  now  past  the  experimental  stage,  is  given  il 
first  great  test  in  the  first  full  embodiment  of  the  new  mati 
rial.     Meantime, — for  that  a  man  who  left  so  many  thin^ 

the  bridle  at  the  staves  ende^^'  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  qualities  alreac 
pointed  out  fx»  characterizing  the  Troibu,  We  may  safely  assign  the  Andid 
accordingly,  to  a  date  before  the  PcUamon  and  the  TroUut, 

*  May  the  collections  of  Legends  perhaps  have  been  originally  a  sort  < 
companion-piece  to  the  collection  of  Tragedies  which  later  form  the  Monk 
Talef  If  that  be  so,  the  later  return  to  the  Legends  (with  the  possib 
addition  of  one  or  two)  when  the  Prologue  was  conoeiyed,  would  haT 
apparently,  a  close  parallel  in  the  return  to  the  Tragedies  (with  the  prob 
ble  addition  of  three  or  four)  in  the  OanUrbury  Tales, 
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unfinished  should  at  any  time  have  had  but  a  single  iron  in 
the  fire  seems  scarcely  probable — ^the  translation  of  the  Boe- 
ihius  may  have  been  under  way,  and  on  its  completion,  if 
not  before,  the  magnum  opus  of  the  TroUua  was  entered  on. 
I  have  already  suggested  how  the  return  at  this  point  to  the 
familiar  stanza  may  readily  be  motivated,  and  with  the  TroUua 
we  may  suppose  Chaucer's  spare  hours  to  have  been  occupied 
for  many  months.  The  reception  accorded  to  the  Troilus; 
the  idea  of  contrasting  Alcestis  with  Creseyde  and  of  giving 
at  the  same  time  an  apt  turn  to  the  old  plan  of  the  Legends  ; 
the  fresh  impulse  furnished,  we  may  surmise,  by  Deschamps's 
message  and  the  gift  of  his  poems ;  the  happy  suggestion  of 
the  merging  of  Chaucer's  own  glorification  of  Alcestis  in  the 
French  marguerite  cultus — all  these  motives  seem  to  have 
entered  into  the  genesis  of  the  Prologue,  for  which  the  new 
metre,  now  thoroughly  mastered,  was  used.  And  with  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  period  beyond  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  the  present 
investigation  touches  at  but  a  single  point — the  revision  of 
the  Prologue  in  1394.  But  that  is  not  altogether  without 
suggestion,  in  that  it  seems  to  help  us  slightly  towards  the 
approximate  date  at  which  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  prob- 
ably linked  together.  For  there  seem  to  be  some  indications 
that  in  1394  Chaucer  was  still  at  work  on  his  great  concep- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  believe,  at  all  events,  that  the  long 
reference  to  the  Legend  in  the  Man  of  Law's  head-link  was 
not  due  to  the  recent  recalling  of  the  poem  to  his  mind  by 
the  revision  of  the  Prologue.  If  that  be  so,  the  story  of 
Constance  had  not  as  yet,  in  1394,  been  assigned  to  the  Man 
of  Law.  Moreover,  the  perfect  mastery  of  his  powers  shown 
in  the  revision  of  the  Prologue,  as  well  as  in  the  Envoy  to 
Scogan  of  the  previous  year,  makes  it  perfectly  possible  to 
believe  that,  despite  the  expression  in  the  Envoy  itself  of 
what  may  have  been  but  a  passing  mood,  Legouis  is  close  to 
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tioiu  of  the  AssociatioD  for  1904.  He  annoonoed  all 
resignation  of  the  Treaaurer,  Professor  H.  C.  G.  von 
mann,  and  the  election,  by  the  Executive  Cooncil,  o 
William  Guild  Howard,  of  Harvard  Universi^,  t 
office  thus  made  vacant. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Asso<^tion,  Mr.  William  < 
Howard,  presented  the  following  report : 
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The  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  George  Lymsn 
Kittredge,  appointed  the  following  committees : 

(1)  To  audit  the  Treasurer's  report :  Professors  J.  B.  E. 

Jonas,  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  and  Max  F. 
Blau. 

(2)  To  nominate  officers :  Professors  A.  K.  Potter,  J.  A. 

Walz,  and  J.  W.  Bright. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "The  General  Condition  of  Libraries  in  Spanish 
America."  By  Dr.  Rudolph  Schwill,  of  Yale  Universily. 
[Printed  in  Modem  Language  Notes,  XX,  5.] 

[This  paper  gave  the  imprassioiui  gained  through  a  recent  eirainifiitinn 
of  a  number  of  public  as  well  as  convent  libraries  in  several  of  the  Spaniali- 
American  Bepublics.  Some  of  the  methods  of  their  administntioa  were 
described.  The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  libraries  was  <ii»««ii«fl<i  fran 
the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  Spanish  literature,  an  attempt  being  made 
to  explain  their  general  disorder  and  their  poverty  in  works  of  value.-' 
Fifteen  mmutee.] 

2.  "The  Farce  of  PatheUn  (An  Introductory  Essay)." 
By  Dr.  Richard  Thayer  Holbrook,  of  Columbia  University. 
[Cf.  Modem  Language  Notes,  xx,  1  and  Modem  Philology f 
III,  1.] 

[The  rise  of  medieeval  comedj.  Records  and  pieces  mostlj  losL  JMteli* 
the  gem  of  medieeval  comic  drama.  Purely  French  in  stjle  and  matter. 
Origin  unknown.  Four  Mas.  extant,  of  which  one  is  at  Harvard ;  ma 
later  than  printed  texts.  Le  Bo/s  edition  (about  1485)  probablj  the  first. 
Patfidin  first  modem  oomedj  to  be  printed.  An  exceptional  tjpe  of  faioe 
because  of  length,  beautj  of  stjle,  skill  of  psychological  analysis,  and 
dramatic  quality.  Immense  popularity.  Known  in  England  as  earij  tf 
Babelais.  Brueys  and  The  Village  Lawyer.  PtUheUn  often  performed  io 
English.     No  translation  yet  printed. —jFV^cen  mtnuteg.] 

3.  "Wyntoun  and  the  Morte  ArikureJ*  By  Profeesor 
Prentiss  C.  Hoyt,  of  Clark  College. 

[An  attempt  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  generally  accepted  theory  thit 
the  QreU  Oett  of  Arthure  mentioned  by  Wyntoun  in  hia  Ghzonida  is  ideud- 
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cal  with  the  alliterative  Morle  Arthure,  The  evidence  is  drawn  from  the 
material  in  the  poems  themselves,  which  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted 
heretofore.  The  value  of  the  work,  if  suooessfal,  lies  in  the  death-blow  it 
gives  to  the  many  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  Northern  poet, 
rivalling  Chaucer  in  the  South. — Thirty  minutes,'] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Henry  Schofield. 

4.  "  The  Source  of  Crestien's  Yvain  in  the  Light  of  the 
Names  Laudine  and  InmeU.^^  By  Professor  William  Albert 
Nitze,  of  Amherst  College.     [Cf.  Modem  Philology^  iii,  2.] 

[The  present  status  of  Yvain  discussion  favors  a  theory  of  Celtic  origin. 
A  number  of  prominent  scholars,  however,  agree  that  the  immediate  source 
was  a  folk-tale.  For  several  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  this  was  localized 
in  Armorica.  Crestien's  literary  method  is  now  fairly  clear :  he  borrowed 
extensively  from  Anglo-Norman  literature  and  from  folk  traditions.  In 
ytxztn  he  treats  for  a  second  time  the  Fairy  Mistress  theme.  The  new  ele- 
ment in  the  story  is  the  Episode  of  the  Fountain,  which  bears  a  distinctly 
popular  imprint.  It  may  be  that  this  episode  is  essentially  a  mediseval 
version  of  the  Arician  Diana  myth,  the  cult  of  Diana  prevailing  in  northern 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  As  Diana  was  popularly  known  as  La 
Diane,  Laudine  can  be  explained  as  a  corrupted  lAdiane  ;  whereas  Lunete 
is  Luna  (as  Crestien  himself  says),  and  La  Dameisele  Sauvage  is  probably 
Bilvanus.  Crestien's  acquaintance  with  ''Argone"  (v.  3228)  suggests  that 
the  tale  was  current  in  the  Ardennes  mountains,  where  Diana  was  popular. 
Baist  has  shown  that  Crestien' s  knowledge  of  Wace  fully  accounts  for  his 
location  of  the  Fountain  in  the  forest  of  Brooeliande.  Other  elements  of 
the  Yvain  show  signs  of  a  fusion  of  themes:  e.  ^.,  the  lion  story,  the 
threatened  burning  of  Lunete.  Such  combinations  are  attested  by  other 
romances  of  the  time. — A  fftM/n^min\iU  oisfrxu^] 

5.  "  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  Italian  Bestiaries/'  By 
Dr,  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  Yale  University.  [See  PtiftKoa- 
torw,  XX,  2.] 

[Three  unpublished  manuscripts,  in  libraries  at  Florence,  Naples,  and 
Paris,  are  now  for  the  first  time  described  and  compared  with  those  studied 
by  Goldstaub  and  Wendriner,  Ein  Tbaoo-FetieruxiiMe^  Besftorius,  Halle, 
1892.  Two  of  the  new  manuscripts,  like  three  of  those  known  to  Grold- 
staub  and  Wendriner,  contain  fables  as  a  part  of  the  bestiary. — FifUa^ 

At  8  p.  m.  the  Association  met  in  Saylee  Hall  to  hear  an 
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address  hy  Professor  Geoi^  Lymao  Kittredg^  Pn 
of  the  AssodatiiHa,  entitled  "  VengeaDoe  is  Mine  I " 

After  the  addreea  the  membraB  and  gueeta  of  the 
ciatioD  were  reodved  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Libr 
the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Libraiy. 

SBCORD  SBSSIOH,  THDRSDAT,  DBCBHSER  39. 

The  session  bef;an  at  9.45  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Intematioaal  Comepondence  pre 
the  following  report,  which,  in  the  absence  of  tlie  Qu 
of  the  Committee,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ciation : 

The  Depnt;  Clhalnnan  In  c)uig«  of  the  German  Oom^ioiidenoe 
^lat  the  difficulty  prerioualj  reported  hu  been  still  cmtiaaed,  C 
Gennftn  Bureaa  reqoina  a  fee  of  oar  stQdenta,  m  well  aa  of  the  itn 
Geniuuiy.  This  fee  baa  been  sent  reputedly  bj  oar  btueBu,  bu 
histance  has  it  been  even  tdmowledged ;  and  although  eome  of  the  i 
whose  names  have  been  sent  over  bj  our  bnrean  secured  oortesponi 
considerable  oomber  hare  not     This  naturallj  caoaee  diacoaragcm 


With  the  French  Bnreau  it  has  been  different,  do  fees  being  chai 
mating  our  stndents  in  Fiance.  The  chaige  of  10  oeala  each  haa  tt 
oorered  necessary  expensee,  and  there  is  a  balance  on  hand,  in  the 
Bureao,  of  $7.80.    In  the  German  bureau  there  is  no  I— '""f"  oi 


The  interest  in  this  subject  in  France  seems,  howerer,  to  be 
decline,  and  the  profenora  who  have  acted  aa  my  deputiea  in  t 
languages  now  feel  that  their  other  dntiea  are  too  hcary  to  peraiit  t 
continue  the  service,  and  they  aak  to  be  released.  Your  diairmi 
feels  that  after  serving  in  this  work  for  several  yean  he  would  w 
the  relief  that  his  deputies  desire.  We  therefore  recominend  ( onlac 
of  the  repreaeotativee  of  other  colleges,  achoola,  or  oniveiaitiea  aak  i 
up  the  work  and  carry  it  on  in  aome  different  way,  parhape  by  int« 
some  leading  jonmala,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  enter  upon  the  ta< 
receive  their  pay  in  the  adrertiung  they  may  obtain  from  it)  tb 
whole  subject  be  dismissed  from  the  reoords  of  the  Modem  Lai 
AsBOciation,  leaving  any  future  work  on  this  line  to  be  ondertskeD 
initiative,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  individuals  interested. 

Edward  H.  W^nn-i^  CMra 
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On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  its  request,  was  released  from  further  duty,  receiving 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  its  effident  service. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  voted  to  send  greetings 
to  the  Central  Division  and  to  the  Philological  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

6.  "  The  -^schylean  Element  in  Mrs.  Browning.*'  By 
Professor  Curtis  Clark  Bushnell,  of  Syracuse  University. 

[The  influence  of  the  individaal  plays  of  JEBchjluB  upon  the  prose 
articles,  correspondence,  and  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning ;  especially  that  of 
the  twice-translated  Promeiheua  Bound.  History  and  criticism  of  the  version 
of  1833 ;  of  that  of  1845,  including  the  question  of  accuracy  and  of  success 
in  reproducing  the  more  subtle  beauties  of  the  originaL  Comparison  of 
the  versions ;  their  relation. — Twenty  mimUea,'] 

7.  ''The  Question  of  the  Vernacular."  By  Professor 
James  Wilson  Bright,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

[From  one  point  of  view,  the  different  aspects  of  the  question  of  the 
vernacular  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  two  groups,  (1)  the  popular 
and  (2)  the  academic  From  another  point  of  view,  the  question  involves 
the  consideration  of  (1 )  the  practical  use,  (2)  the  artistic  use,  and  (3)  the 
scientific  study  of  the  language.  A  clear  definition  of  the  departments  of 
the  subject  must  promote  clearness  of  method  in  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  homes  and  in  the  schools,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  scientific 
linguist  and  to  the  student  of  literature,  and  it  must  help  to  rationalize  the 
arts  of  speaking  and  writing  and  thus  furnish  the  true  introduction  to 
the  art  of  literature. — Thirty  minutes,'] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott. 

8.  "  The  Round  Table."  By  Professor  Lewis  F.  Mott, 
of  the  CoU^e  of  the  City  of  New  York.  [See  PubUccUions, 
XX,  2.] 

[Three  meanings  of  the  term  Bound  Table  and  the  characteristics  of 
each.    Bound  Table  as  tournament,  as  Eisteddfod,    Celtic  round  edifices. 
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Aithurian  localities.  Villiige  /ftes  at  moonds  and  circles.  Featura 
agricultural  festivals.  Religious  significance  of  the  Bound  Table.  Wai 
statement  concerning  the  equality  of  the  knights  and  Layamon's  stor 
the  fight  at  the  Christmas  feast.  The  Bound  Table  an  etiological  niTtl 
Twenty  miniUes,'\ 

9.  "  The  CUomad^  and  the  Squire's  TcUe.''     By  Mr, 
S.  V.  Jones,  of  Harvard   University.      [See   Ihiblicatio 
XX,  2.] 

[An  attempt  to  strengthen  the  likelihood  that  Chaucer  knew  the  C 
fiuuUs,  The  writer  of  this  poem  and  the  author  of  the  MHtadnj  wh 
closely  resembles  it,  were  well  known  in  England.  There  are,  too,  allosi 
to  the  romance  in  literature  with  which  Chaucer  was  probably  acquaint 
A  passage  in  Froissart's  UEtpinetU  Amonrtuae  seems  to  have  special  Talue 
Twenty  minuUa,'] 

THIRD  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  29. 

The  session  began  at  2.35  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Professor  A.  Cohn,  it  was 

Reaolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  me 
ing  at  Brown  University,  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  trials  whi 
have  compelled  Professor  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann  to  resign  the  office 
Treasurer,  and  send  him  the  expression  of  their  heartfelt  wish  for  1 
speedy  and  complete  restoration  to  health  and  activity. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resomed. 

10.  "Groethe's  Love  Affairs  in  His  Life  and  His  Poems. 
By  Professor  Charles  Harris,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Ud 

versity. 

[As  sources  of  many  minor  poems  and  strongly  influencing  certain  long 
works,  Groethe's  love  afiairs  are  worthy  of  serious  study.  Throughout  I 
life  they  were  variations  of  a  type,  their  end  being  due  to  Goethe's  unstsb 
affections  and  his  aversion  to  marriage.  They  are,  therefore,  chi^y  signi 
cant,  not  as  events  which  left  lasting  traces  in  his  after  life,  but  as  tempore 
moods  of  exaltation  which  greatly  affected  his  poetic  productivity. — Twm 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  J.  W.  Bright 
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11.  "The  Red  and  White  Rose:  a  New  Source  of 
Rickard  the  Third.''  By  Dr.  Harold  de  Wolf  Fuller, 
of  Harvard  University. 

[De  Roodt  en  WUU  Boos  is  the  title  of  a  Dutch  phij  which  first  appeared 
in  1651,  but  which  was  apparently  adapted  from  a  pre-Shakesperian  English 
play — perhaps  known  as  The  Bed  and  White  Bose.  Manifest  traces  of  this 
play  are  found  in  Biehard  the  Third, — TtoerUy  miniUes,'] 

12.  "The  MotifotYowng  Waters."  By  Professor  William 
Wistar  Comfort,  of  Haverford  CoU^e.  [Printed  in  Modem 
Language  Notes,  xx,  4.] 

[The  resemblance  between  the  situation  in  the  ballad  of  Young  Waten 
and  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Voyage  de  Charlemagne  may  indicate  a 
fundamental. identity  of  motif, — Ten  nUnutee,'] 

1 3.  "  Longfellow's  ^  Lapland  Song/ ''  By  Professor  Henry 
Bchofield,  of  Harvard  University. 

[The  refrain  of  Longfellow's  poem,  My  Lost  Touth,  is  found  to  be  an 
exact  translation. — Five  minutes.'} 

14.  "  The  Pronunciation  of  cA."  By  Professor  Freeman 
M.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  of  Boston  University. 

[An  experimental  study  of  the  sounds  discussed  in  §§  33,  34  of  the 
Beport  of  a  Joint  GommiUee  on  a  Phonetie  English  Alphabet :  (a)  these  sounds 
as  already  determined  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  ;  (6)  the  American 
variety,  ( 1 )  its  articulation,  (2)  its  nature  as  determined  by  the  air  columns ; 
(e)  conclusions. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

15.  "A  Universal  Phonetic  Alphabet.'^  By  Professor 
James  Greddes,  Jr.,  of  Boston  University.  [Printed  in 
Die  neueren  Sprachen,  xni,  p.  349.] 

[A  demonstration  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  adhering  to  one 
system  of  phonetic  notation  in  indicating  pronunciation  in  standard  works 
of  reference  and  particularly  in  dialect  investigation.  A  system  that  is 
uniform  though  far  from  adequate,  if  it  comes  into  general  use,  renders 
incomparably  better  service  than  the  countless  individual  systems  employed 
only  by  their  inventors. — Fifteen  minutes,'} 
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The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  sobject  o 
Phonetic  English  Alphabet  was  presented  by  ProfeE 
Calvin  Thomas,  and  called  forth  discussion  firom  ProfesE 
C.  H.  Grandgenty  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Bri{ 
F.  N.  Scott,  and  W.  G.  Howard 

On  motion  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  it  was 

lUaolvedf  That  the  President  of  the  Aasodation  be  requested  to  tpf 
a  committee  of  five,  of  which  Professor  R  B.  Sheldon,  of  Harrard  ^ 
▼ersitj,  shall  be  chairman,  to  examine  the  Beport  of  the  Joint  Goinffl 
on  the  subject  of  a  Phonetic  English  Alphabet,  and  to  report  what,  if 
amendments  are  desirable  before  the  Alphabet  proposed  bj  the  Joint  ( 
mittee  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Association  for  final  action. 

It  was  further  voted,  on  motion  of  Professor  Gal 
Thomas,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  be  authori 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  new  committee  to  the  ezteo 
125.00. 

[The    President  of  the  Association,    Professor   Geo 
Lyman  Kittredge,  appointed  as  members  of  the  Commii 
of  Five :  Professors  E.  S.  Sheldon,  C.  'EL  Orandgent,  J. 
Bright,  G.  Hempl,  and  B.  Weeks.] 

In  the  evening  the  gentlemen  of  the  Association  w 
entertained  by  the  Local  Committee  at  the  University  d 

FOURTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

The  session  b^an  at  10.16  a.  m.,  Professor  F.  N.  So 
presiding. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  Treasure 
report  was  found  correct.  On  motion  of  Professor  Call 
Thomas,  the  Treasurer's  report  was  th^i  accepted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  noi 
nations: 
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President :  Francis  B.  Gummere,  Haverford  College. 

Vice-Prmdents. 

Lewis  F.  Mott,  Collie  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Walter  C.  Bronson,  Brown  University. 
Herbert  E.  Greene^  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  E.  Mead,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted.  The 
candidates  nominated  were  thus  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciaticm  for  1905. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  1905  was  briefly  discussed, 
invitations  having  been  received  from  Columbia  University 
and  Haverford  College.  [The  Executive  Council  subse- 
quently chose  Haverford  College.] 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Council  for  honorary  membership,  and,  on  motion  of  Pro- 
fessor Calvin  Thomas,  were  unanimously  elected : 

Professor  Antoine  Thomas,  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Professor  Jacob  Minor,  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Professor  August  Sauer,  of  the  University  of  Prague. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Herbert  E.  Greene,  it  was 

Voted,  That  eveiy  year,  until  otherwise  directed,  there  be  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  as 
compensation  for  the  Treasurer. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

16.  "A  Museum-Gallery  for  the  Study  of  the  Drama.^* 
By  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University. 
[Printed  in  The  Bookman,  Oct.,  1905.] 


I 
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[As  all  the  great  dramatio  poets  wrote  their  plays  to  be  perfora 
acton,  in  a  theatre,  and  before  an  aadienoe,  those  who  seek  to  nnde! 
these  plays  shoold  give  attention  to  the  shape  and  sise  of  the  sevenl  tli 
in  which  thej  were  originally  prodoced,  and  also  to  the  other  ctrcoms 
of  this  periormanoe.  To  facilitate  this,  there  is  need  of  a  mosenm-g 
to  contain  models  of  theatres  and  of  scenery,  as  well  as  plans  and  ei 
ings. — Thirty  mmules.] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  F.  N.  Soott 
A.  CohD. 

17.  "  The  Horse  in  the  Popular  Epic."  By  Dr.  Mu 
A.  Potter,  of  Harvard  University. 

[It  is  well  known  how  important  a  part  the  horse  plays  in  mytiK 
and  folk-lore.  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  his  r6U  ii 
popular  epic  is  equally  prominent  Not  only  is  he  the  liaithfal  semnl 
friend  of  his  master,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  he  is  one  of  the  < 
actors,  and,  in  &ct,  an  epic  hero  himself. — IWenty  wtiwitei.] 

18.  "The  Scansion  of  Prose  Rhythm.'*  By  Piofa 
F.  N.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  [See  PiM 
iUmSy  xXf  4.] 

[Attempts  to  scan  prose  rhythm  in  terms  of  metrical  feet  do  Tiolenc 
the  genius  of  prose,  for  the  reason  that  the  rhythndoal  pattens  of  p 
and  veise  are  essentially  disparate.  A  yerse-pattem  (in  Germanic  tc 
is  formed  mainly  by  the  recurrence  of  small  units  of  stress ;  a  prose-patt 
by  the  recurrence  of  large  units  of  moTonent  The  terms  imMiqii 
motation  may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  two  types  of  riiythm. — IW 
minutes,"] 

This  paper  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Profess 
Lewis  F.  Mott,  Herbert  E.  Greene,  W.  K  Mead,  Oal^ 
Thomas,  C.  H.  Grandgent,  and  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 

19.  "The  Detection  of  Personality  in  Literature.''  ' 
Dr.  Sylvanns  Griswold  Morley,  of  Harvard  Universi 
[See  PublicatUmSy  xx,  4]. 

[Students  of  literature  are  sometimes  called  on  to  decide  whetho 
certain  work,  or  a  passage  in  a  work,  is  the  product  of  one  man's  bfaia 
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of  another's — to  determine  the  personalitj  behind  the  words.  The  problem 
is  ultimately  psychological.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  two  men 
could  independently  state  an  identical  idea  in  the  same  terms.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  practically  impossible  that  a  critic  can  sufficiently  identify 
himself  with  a  writer  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  such  matters.  Two  divi- 
sions of  the  question :  (1)  Plagiarism  and  Interinfluence ;  (2)  Authorship 
of  a  disputed  work.  Conclusions :  Questions  dependent  on  considerations 
of  thought  and  style  can  never  be  solved  definitely.  The  more  mechanical 
the  evidence,  the  better ;  wording  is  stronger  evidence  than  thought,  external 
testimony  is  stronger  than  either,  because  the  critic's  personal  equation  has 
then  less  room  to  act. — Ihcenty  minuUs.'} 

HFTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEUBER  30. 

The  session  b^an  at  2.50  p.  m..  Professor  C.  Alphonso 
Smith  presiding. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kenneth  McKenzie,  it  was 

Besolvedf  That  the  Modem  Language  Association  tender  its  cordial 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  Club,  and  to  the  Local  Conunittee,  for  the  courtesies  extended  to 
the  Association  at  its  twenty-second  annual  meeting. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

20.    "The  Hermit  and   the  Samt.^'     By  Mr.   Gordon 
Hall  Gerould,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.      [See  PuJbliccUiona, 
,3.] 


[The  story  of  how  a  hermit  found  that  he  was  less  saintly  than  another 
person  of  apparently  worldly  life  is  told  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic.  The 
latter  form  closely  resembles  one  of  five  variants  of  the  type,  related  of  as 
many  saints  of  the  desert  Thence  arose  K/abliau  in  Old  French,  which 
in  turn  was  transferred  to  the  life  of  the  English  St.  Oswald.  Several 
European  variants  of  the  theme  furnish  confirmation  of  the  series. — FyUen 
minutes,'] 

21.  "Some  Features  of  Style  in  Narrative  French  Poetry 
(1150-70)."  By  Professor  Frederick  Morris  Warren,  of 
Yale  University.      [See  Modem  PhUohgyy  in,  2.] 

[The  speaker  discussed  forms  of  repetition  in  vogue  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century — ^repetitions  of  words  and  phrases  in  successive  lines. 
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and  alflo  repetitions  of  the  seoood  lines  of  ooupleto  as  the  fizst  lis 
following  couplets  by  the  transfer  of  an  intermediate  wonl  to  the  A 
Mention  was  also  made  of  the  broken  couplet  and  the  aentence  whidi  fo 
it,  of  the  so-called  (trades  lyrique*  or  monorime  passages,  and  the  1m 
of  alternating  single  lines  in  dialogue  and  dividing  the  same  line  bet 
the  interlocutors.  Tjpical  poems  are  Thibeiy  jSMom^  and  AaeU.—T 
mtimtei.] 

22.  <'The  Prologue  to  The  Legend  of  Good  Women 
related  to  the  French  Jfarguerite  Poems  and  to  the  FQodra 
By  Mr.  John  Livingston  Lowes,  of  Harvard  Univers 
[See  Puhlicaiions,  xix,  4.] 

[A  paper  pointing  out  what  are  believed  to  be  hitherto  unnodoed  son 
for  the  Prologue  in  (a)  Machaultand  FroisBart — particolarlj  in  the  Ar 
d? Amours;  (6)  Deschamps — particularlj  in  the  La^  de  JFramekue,  of  li 
daj,  1385 ;  (e)  Boccaccio— through  the  inseition  of  certain  paswi^rn  d 
FUoatralo  rejected  from  the  2Voibi«.  From  these  new  data,  an  aignn 
for  the  prioritj  of  the  B-yersion,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  snppc 
identification  (k  Alcesds  with  Queen  Anne. — IStoeiU^  wtwwffgs.  ] 


23.  "  The  Comparative  Study  of  Words  in  Foreign  U 
guages.'^  By  Professor  Willis  Arden  Chamberlin,  of  Denif 
University.     pPrinted  in  The  School  Beinew,  April,  19(K 

[The  habit  of  noting  similarities  in  words  and  constructions  is  enenl 
in  learning  a  foreign  language.  It  can  be  cultivated  hy  camparing  woi 
in  respect  to  their  form  and  meaning ;  the  rdationships  established  b 
the  mind  to  classify  and  hold  the  new  materiaL — F^teen  wnmUm.'] 


The  Association  adjourned  at  4.10  p.  m. 


PAPERS  RBAD  BT  TITLE. 

The  following  papers,  presented  to  the  Assooiationy  we 
read  by  title  only : 

1.    ''Parke  Godwin's  Translations  from  the  German."     Bj  Profea 
John  Preston  Hoekins,  of  Princeton  UuiTersitj.     [See  PubUoaiions,  xz,  2 

[A  contribution  to  the  investigations  on  Gkrman  influence  in  Americ 
life.    The  paper  begins  with  Gbdirin's  connection  with  the  Brook  Fannei 
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— Ripley,  Dana,  Curtis,  and  others, — and  then  takes  up  the  Zschokke  tales, 
which  were  in  reality  rather  edited  than  translated  by  him.  It  then  passes 
to  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Dichiung  und  WahrheU,  In  each  case  the  real 
translator  is  definitely  ascertained.  There  follows  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
translations  as  such.] 

2.  "A  Study  of  Tennyson's  Dramas."  By  Professor  Clark  8.  Northup, 
of  Cornell  University. 

[A  comparative  study  of  the  dramas  of  Lord  Tennyson  in  connection  with 
contemporary  dramas  on  similar  subjects, — for  example,  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  Mary  Tudor,  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  Harold,  Aubrey  Thomas  de 
Vere's  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, — for  the  purpose  of  discussing,  more  fully 
if  possible,  than  they  have  hitherto  been  discussed,  Tennyson's  fitness  for 
dramatic  writing,  his  choice  of  dramatic  situations,  the  development  of 
character  in  his  dramas,  and  his  success  measured  by  appropriate  standards.  ] 

3.  "The  Literary  Genre,  an  Idolon  LibrL*^  By  Professor  Albert 
Schinz,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.    [To  appear  in  the  Mercure  de  France,'] 

[The  idea  of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  content  and  the  literary 
form  of  a  work  of  art  was  suggested  by  external  circumstances  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  literature  as  such.  These  circumstances  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  traditional  divisions, — drama,  novel,  lyric,  etc, — 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  up.  Practically,  any  subject  may  be  clothed 
in  any  of  these  forms.  Most  of  our  books  and  courses  of  lectures  are  still 
arranged  according  to  the  traditional  principle,  which  on  the  one  hand  pre- 
vents us  from  treating  together  works  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
same  class,  and  on  the  other  hand  forces  us  to  bring  together  under  the 
same  heading  works  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Confusion  instead 
of  order  is  the  result.    We  ought  to  try  another  grouping  of  literary  subjects.  ] 

4.  *'  The  Syntax  of  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  Compared  with  that  of  the  Works 
Commonly  Attributed  to  Him."  By  Professor  William  Pierce  Shepard,  of 
Hamilton  College.     [See  Publications,  xx,  3.] 

[The  syntax  of  La  Sale's  undoubted  work,  Le  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintri 
(edition  Hell^ny),  is  compared  point  by  point  with  that  of  Lea  Qui-me  Joyes 
de  Mariage  (edition  Jannet)  and  Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  (as  presented 
in  Schmidt's  Dissertation,  Syntaktische  Studien  iiber  die  Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles, Frauenfeld,  1888).  The  results  of  this  comparison  show  :  first,  that 
syntactically  the  Petit  Jehan  represents  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language  than 
either  of  the  other  works ;  second,  that  the  syntactical  differences  between 
the  three  are  so  marked  that  it  is  improbable  that  they  are  by  one  author.] 
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The  tenth  annual  i 
held  at  Northwestern  Unive 
1904.  All  the  r^;ular  sesaio 
western  Building  in  Chicago. 
Chairman  of  the  Division,  prea 

The  Local  Committee  mad 
meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  sa 
which  reduced  rates  were  secur 

FIRST  SESSION,  WBDHI 

The  Division  was  called  to  op 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  North' 
ered  by  Professor  John  Henry 
of  Law. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Divisi 
of  the  University  of  Wisoonsi 
the  subject :  "  The  Teaching  oi 

The  acting  Secretary  of  th 
Brandon,  of  Miami  University, 

On  motion,  the  subject  of 
Division  was  referred  to  a  conu 


The  Chairman  called  the  Di" 
and  aoDounced  the  following  c< 
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(1)  To  consider  the  proposed  change  of  name :  Professors 

J.  V.  Denney,  N.  C.  Brooks,  and  A.  E.  Jack. 

(2)  To  nommate  officers :  Professors  T.  A.  Jenkins,  C.  C. 

Ferrell,  A.  H.  Thomdike,  A.  G.  Canfield,  and  H. 
B.  Almstedt. 

(3)  To  recommend  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting : 

Professors  J.  S.  NoUen,  F.  G.  Hubbard,  H.  A. 
Vance,  F.  C.  L.  van  Steenderen,  C.  von  Klenze. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  "  Sir  Iwain  and  Folk-Tales  of  Helpful  Animals.''  By 
Professor  Arthur  C.  L.  Brown,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
[See  Publicadonay  xx,  4.] 

[This  paper  compaiee  the  stoiy  of  the  helpful  lion  in  Chretien's  itxnn, 
and  in  its  Mediseyal  English  translation  Twain  and  Oawcdny  with  helpful 
animal  episodes  in  Celtic  tales.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  make  it 
appear  probable  that  the  thankful  lion  is  not,  as  Professor  Foerster  and 
others  have  supposed,  an  addition  made  by  Chretien  de  Troyes,  but  was 
suggested  to  him  by  something  in  his  presumably  Celtic  original. — Fifteen 
mvnutea.'l 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Rambeau,  Black- 
bum,  and  Hohlfeld. 

2.  "  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  American 
High  School."  By  Dr.  A.  Rambeau,  Director  of  Foreign 
Language  Instruction,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  [Printed  in  Die  neueren  Spracheriy 
XIII,  4.] 

[The  American  High  School  compared  with  the  German  **  Bealschule" 
and  '^  Oberrealschule.''  The  results  of  modem  language  instruction  in  the 
German  ''Kcalschulen/'  and  the  **  Reform  Method.*'  The  movement  in 
France,  and  views  of  M.  Leygues  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
work  done  by  Professor  Grandgent  as  Director  of  Modem  Language  In- 
struction in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The  elective  system  in  High 
Schools. 

Spanish  since  the  Spanish- American  war. — French  and  German,  in  our 
High  Schools,  the  modem  languages  par  excellence.    The  value  of  French 
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and  Oennan  instruction  compared  ;  East  and  West. — The  practical  a 
modem  language  instruction  in  the  analogous  schools  of  Grermany,  Fr 
England,  and  America.  A  few  details  of  the  modem  laogoage  progn 
our  High  Schools. 

Two  important  questions  closely  connected  with  iostroction  in  fo 
modem  languages  in  High  Schools :  (1 )  the  knowledge  of  the  mat 
language,  obtained  in  the  Ward  schools  ;  (2)  the  College  entrance  req 
ments. — Twenty  minutea."} 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Hohlfeld. 

3.  "  Chateaubriand's  Relation  to  Italian  Writers.'^ 
Professor  B.  L.  Bowen,  Ohio  State  University. 

[Chateaubriand  as  a  traveler  and  his  several  visits  to  Italy ;  his  oomi 
of  Italian  and  interest  in  Italian  writers ;  their  influence  as  reflected  i 
works,  notably  in  the  Mhnoirea  cP  aiUre-tombe ;  his  appreciation  of  D 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Pellico,  and  others ;  conditions  which  affecta 
attitude  towards  these  writers. — Twenty  mtnutes.] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  van  Steendi 
and  Kambeau. 

4.  "  Relation  of  Addison  to  La  Bruy^re."  By  Profe 
Edward  Chauncey  Baldwin^  University  of  Illinois.  [ 
PublicationSy  xix,  4.] 

[The  reasons  for  believing  that  Addison  was  influenced  by  La  Bra 
are  five.  First,  Addison  whs  almost  certainly  familiar  with  La  Bray« 
Oaraeih-es;  for  he  knew  the  French  language,  had  read  exhaustivel; 
French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  was  associated  with  men 
knew  La  Bniy^re's  work,  and  certainly  had  read  an  English  translatio 
La  Bruy^re's  version  of  Theophrastus.  Secondly,  Addison's  manne 
writing  Characters  resembles,  in  the  degree  of  individualization  thai 
gives  them,  that  of  La  Bruydre,  and  does  not  resemble  that  of  any  Eng 
writer  of  Characters  who  had  preceded  him.  Thirdly,  Addison's  aenu 
structure  often  shows  a  marked  variation  from  his  more  usual  method, 
variation  beiug  in  the  direction  of  the  epigrammatic  balance  character 
of  La  Bruyi^re.  Fourthly,  Addison's  style  resembles  in  its  occasional 
levolence  the  mordant  quality  of  La  Bruydre's.  Finally,  certain  citat 
made  from  the  work  of  the  two  authors  seem  to  show  more  than  an  accic 
tal  likeness.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  Addison  wrote  his  Charac 
under  the  influence  of  La  Bruydre. — A  summary  oniy  loos  premnicd.] 
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This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Xibenna  and  van 
Steenderen. 

5.  "Folk-Song  in  Missouri."  By  Professor  Henry 
Marvin  Belden,  University  of  Missouri.  [Cf.  Modem  Phi- 
lology, u,  4.] 

[I.  Of  the  British  ballads  given  in  Child's  collection  at  least  these  are 
known  in  Missouri :  Barbara  AUen^  The  Two  Sisters^  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Annet,  Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  WiUiamj  James  HarrUf  Lady  Isabel  and  the 
Elf -Knight,  The  Jeu^s  Daughter,  Lord  Lovel,  a  fragment  of  Sir  Lionel. 
There  are  also  many  sentimental  and  gallows-pieces,  some  of  them  native. 

II.  These  ballads  were  not  learned  by  the  singers  or  reciters  from  print ; 
yet  some  of  them  at  least  now  circulate  in  print  in  Missouri. 

m.  Those  in  whose  mouths  the  ballads  are  found  make  apparently  no 
distinction  between  a  ^  folk-ballad '  and  later  sentimental  and  literary  pro- 
ductions that  have  passed  into  their  repertory;  all  are  alike  popular. — 
Twenty  minutes,"} 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Blackburn,  Lewis, 
McClintock,  and  Hohlfeld. 

6.  "  Gustav  Frenssen's  Attitude  toward  Education."  By 
Dr.  Warren  Washburn  Florer,  University  of  Michigan. 

[This  paper  will  endeavor  to  explain  Frenssen's  "Bruch  mit  der  Wis- 
senschaft,''  as  seen  in  his  writings^  published  sermons  and  statements. 
Education  according  to  Frenssen  is  primarily  dependent  upon  an  inde- 
pendent ^^Weltanschauung,''  derived  from  personal  observation  of  nature 
and  human  life.  He  insists  that  the  school  shall  be  adapted  to  the  practical 
needs  of  the  people,  being  opposed  to  all  education  which  does  not  '^grow 
out  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  character  of  the  people."  He  is  a  di^ 
ciple  of  the  principle  contained  in  Leasing' s  Erziehwug  des  Menschenge- 
sehleehts — '^  Erziehung  gibt  dem  Menschen  nichts,  was  er  nicht  aus  sich 
selbst  haben  konnte  :  sie  gibt  ihm  das,  was  er  aus  sich  selber  haben  konnte, 
nur  gesch winder  und  leichter,"  provided  the  ^'Erziehung"  is  based  on  the 
newer  idealistic  conception  of  educational  rights. — Twelve  minutes,"] 

Dr.  Florer  was  unable  to  be  present,  and,  at  his  request, 
this  was  read  by  title. 
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Germanic  Languages. 

Leader — Professor  John  S.  NoUen,  Indiana  University. 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Lyric  Poetry.  Professor  Camillo 
von  Klenze,  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  How  may  the  Elementary  Grerman  taught  in  Accred- 
ited High  Schools  be  made  equivalent  to  the  Elementary 
Work  done  in  Colleges  ?  Mr.  O.  P.  Klopsch,  Peoria  High 
School. 

3.  The  Annotation  of  German  Texts.  Professor  Max 
Batty  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

The  session  closed  with  an  informal  symposium  on  the 
size  of  classes  in  elementary  German,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  definite  limits  are  set  only  in  rare  cases,  some  institutions 
reporting  sections  numbering  fifty  and  siiy  students.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  to  produce  the  best  results, 
first  and  second  year  classes  should  be  limited  to  a  member- 
ship of  thirty.  The  topics  introduced  were  discussed  freely 
by  the  members  of  the  section,  and  the  value  of  such  informal 
discussion  of  practical  problems  seemed  well  attested. 

Engliah. 

Leader — ^Professor  J.  V.  Denney,  Ohio  State  University. 
1.   The  value  of  the  "  introductory ''  or  "  general  survey  " 
course  in  English  Literature. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  section  that  such  a  study  had  its 
value,  but  could  be  best  pursued  by  reading  a  limited  num- 
ber of  masterpieces  and  supplementing  the  reading  by  in- 
formal lectures.  The  use  in  class  of  a  text-book  on  the 
history  of  the  literature  was  discouraged. 

Thursday  evening  at  8.30  the  members  were  entertained 
by  Northwestern  University  at  a  "  smoker  "  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Chicago  Literary  Club. 
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Franklin  L.  Head  gave  a  smoke  talk  on  the  sub 
"  The  Variety  and  Vigor  of  American  Dialects." 

FOURTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

The  Division  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  \ 
a.  m.     The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  was  resume 

7.  "  Mira  de  Amescua's  El  EscUwo  del  DemonioJ^ 
Dr.  Milton  A.  Buchanan^  University  of  Chicago.     [Cf.  i 
de  Aniesciiay  El  Esclavo  del  Denwnio,  Baltimore,  1905.] 

[Frey  Gil  in  history  and  in  literature ;  an  unnoticed  manuscript  cf 
Biblioteca  Nacional ;  the  sources  and  probable  date  of  Mira's  play ; 
influence  upon  Calderon,  Moreto,  etc  ;  its  relation  to  contempoj 
comediasj  dealing  with  pacts  with  the  devil,  and  the  psychology  of  bu 
JScenty  minutes,'} 

8.  "Doublets  in  English.'^     By  Professor  Edward 
Allen,  University  of  Missouri. 

[This  paper  consisted  of  excerpts  from  the  introduction  to  a  Ion 
work  on  the  same  subject  and  selected  examples  of  the  less  obvious  doab 
not  in  Skeat's  list — Twenty-five  minutes,'] 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Allen,  this  paper  was  read 
Professor  Belden.     It  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Wood. 

9.  "  The  use  or  omission  of  dasa  in  subordinate  clause 
By  Professor  George  O.  Curme,  Northwestern  University. 

[The  origin  and  development  of  the  doss  clause  was  sketched.  The  p 
and  present  usage  with  regard  to  the  use  or  omission  of  the  particle  dots  ^ 
given  and  an  attempt  made  to  explain  the  principles  which  underlie  i 
choice  of  constructions  here. — Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Burnett  ai 
Hohlfeld. 

10.  "Voudel's  Value  as  a  Dramatist '^  By  Profess 
Frederic  C.  L.  van  Steenderen,  University  of  Iowa.  [S 
PiihlicationSy  XX,  3.] 
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[The  paper  began  with  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  Vondel's  influ- 
ence on  Milton.  Then  the  question  was  asked,  why,  if  Vondel  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  dramatist,  his  influence  is  practically  all  lyrical.  In  answer  to 
this  question,  the  influence  of  his  time  and  surroundings  wns  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  unfavorable  to  true  tragedy.  Then  a  statement  of  the  true 
nature  of  tragedy  was  attempted  and  VondePs  conception  of  the  tragic  prin- 
ciple, as  exemplified  by  his  plays,  was  compared  with  it.  Yondel  is  found 
to  be  but  an  indifferent  tragic  poet,  a  conclusion  which  leaves  him  in  his 
full  worth  as  a  great  lyric  writer. — Twenty-five  minutes,'] 

11.  "The  Sources  of  the  Barbier  de  Seville:'  By  Dr. 
Florence  N.  Jones,  University  of  Illinois. 

[While  Beaumarchais  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  Molidre  and  Begnard, 
there  are  peculiarities  of  incident  and  plot  in  the  Barbier  de  ShUle,  which 
make  it  probable  that,  influenced  by  the  Tuteur  Dupi  of  his  contemporary 
Cailhava,  Beaumarchais  also  took  as  his  model  for  the  Barbier  de  SSviUe 
the  Miles  Qloriosas  of  Plautus. —  Twenty  minutes,'\ 

12.  "  Durfen  and  its  Cognates."  By  Dr.  Francis  Asbury 
Wood,  University  of  Chicago.  [Printed  in  Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  XX,  4.] 

[NHG.  durfen  and  Skt.  tfpyati  ^siittigt  sich,  wird  befriedigt'  represent 

0 

the  two  extremes  of  divergent  lines  of  development.  The  original  base  is 
terep-j  the  primary  meaning  *rub,  press.*  This  primary  meaning  is  seen 
in  Gk.  Tpairiut  *  tread  grapes,'  O.Pruss.  trapt  *treten,*  Lith.  trepti  ^stamp- 
fen,*  and  figuratively  in  Pol.  trapie  *quiilen,*  OE.  prafian  'urge,  rebuke.* 
From  this  two  main  lines  of  development :  (1 )  '  wear  away,  aufreiben,  sich 
aufreiben,*  in  Lith.  traplis  *  sprode,  brocklig,*  tirpti  *  schmelzen,*  Lett. 
trepans  'morsch,*  trepet  'verwittem,*  MHG.  verderben^  whence  '  lack,  want, 
need*  in  Goth.  />aurhan  'bediirfen,*  OHG.  dur/an  *  Mangel  haben,  bedur- 
fen,  notig  haben*;  and  (2)  'compressed,  compact,*  dividing  into  (a)  '  ro- 
bust, strong,  thriving*  in  Lith.  iarpd  'Gedeihen,  Wachstum,*  tarpti  ^ ge- 
deihen,  zunehmen,*  Skt.  irpyati  'sattigt  sich,*  etc.,  and  (&)  'stiff,  hard*  in 
MHG.  derp  '  fest,  hart,  tiichtig ;  ungesauert,*  Lith.  tirpti  '  erstarren, 
fiihllos  werden,*  Lat.  torpeo. 

For  the  first  line  of  development  compare  Lat.  trudo  'thrust,  push, 
crowd,*  ChSl.  trvdiXi  'beschweren,  qualen,*  OE.  fareotan  'wear  out, 
weary,*  O^.  frreyta  'wear  and  tear,  exhaustion,'  priCia  'fail,  come  to  an 
end  ;  want,  lack  ;  become  a  pauper.*  For  the  second  compare  ON.  /frysta 
'  press,  squeeze,  thrust,*  /yi-ystUigr  '  compact,  stout,  robust.* — Fifteen  minutes,^ 
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13.  "  Grillparzer  and  Shakespeare/'  By  Professor  Chiles 
Clifton  Ferrell,  University  of  Mississippu 

[The  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  Grillpaner  produces  downright  imi' 
tation  in  the  earlier  period.  {Robertj  Henog  von  der  NormandUj  and  Bhnk 
von  KasUlien,)  In  later  dramas,  as  in  Konig  OUokan  Gluek  und  Ende  and 
Bin  Bmdermoisl  in  HapAurg,  the  influence  is  strong,  bat  it  is  far  subtler  ud 
harder  to  trace. — Read  by  tiile.'\ 

Reports  of  Committees  followed. 

The  Committee  on  Change  of  Name  of  the  Division 
recommended  that  no  action  be  taken  on  tbe  subject  at  the 
present  meeting.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  as  follows : 

Chairman :  Francis  A.  Blackburn,  University  of  Chicago. 
Secretai-y :    Raymond  Weeks,  University  of  Missouri. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee : 

A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

B.  L.  Bowen,  Ohio  State  University. 
D.  K.  Dodge,  University  of  Illinois. 

On  motion,  the  acting  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Division  for  these  nominees. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  reported  the  following 
recommendations : 

That  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  the  meetings  of  the  Division  he  held 
on  alternate  years  at  Chicago  and  on  alternate  years  with  institutions  at 
other  convenient  points.  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, if  arrangements  can  be  made  for  same.  That  the  date  of  meetiog 
be  referred  to  the  officers  and  advisory  committee. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  a  Phonetic  English  Alphabet  reported  the  foUow- 
)  ,  ing  resolution  : 
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We  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  a  Phonetic  English  Alphabet  and  our  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  Report  as  a  whole. 

We  urge  that  arrangements  be  mnde  wherebj  the  Committee  may  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  proper  European  societies  in  an  effort  to  secure 
international  agreement. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Professor  Hiram  A.  Vance  oflTered   the   following  reso- 
lution : 

Besolvedf  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Division  be  tendered  to  North- 
western University,  its  officers  and  faculties,  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  the  Local  Committee,  'for  their  kindness  and  whole-hearted  hospitality. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 


FIFTH  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  30. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  2.50 
p.  m.^  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers. 

14.  "  Notes  on  Nature  in  Hugo's  Earlier  Works."  By 
Professor  Arthur  G.  Canfield,  University  of  Michigan. 

[  Twenty  minutes.  ] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Gay. 

15.  "Repetition  and  Parallelism  in  the  Earlier  Eliza- 
bethan Drama."  By  Professor  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.      [See  PvAlicationa,  xx,  2.] 

IBepetiHonf  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  word,  or  words,  in  the  same 
line,  or  succeeding  lines  of  verse.  ParaUdiany  the  repeated  use  of  the  same 
form  of  expression  in  the  same  line,  or  succeeding  lines.  Different  types  of 
repetition  and  parallelism  described  and  illustrated.  The  frequent  use  of 
these  forms  a  characteristic  of  the  Senecan  plays :  their  use  in  plays  of 
unknown  authorship ;  in  Kyd,  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlowe ;  in  THtua 
AndronicuSf  Henry  Vly  Richard  III,  Occurrence  of  these  forms  as  evidence 
of  authorship  and  relation  of  plays. — Tioenty  minvles,'] 
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This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Maiil 
Thomdike. 

j  16.    "On  the  Dialect  of  the  Auchinleck  and  the 

Mss.  of  Guy  of  Warwick."     By  Professor  Henry  G 
Washington  University. 

[Fifteen  minutes.] 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Hohlfeld. 

17.  "The  Gothic  Revival  in  England  and  Ger 
By  Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  University  of  Chic 

[About  1750  the  rationalistic  attitude  towards  art  had  reached  ii 
The  works  of  Cochin  and  of  Mengs.  Interest  in  Gothic  art  manif 
in  England.  Later  Goethe  speaks  with  profound  enthusiasm  of  th 
Ages.  In  1790  comes  the  first  attack  on  the  Bolognese  masters :  S: 
Bejnolds  denies  them  inspiration.  In  1797,  Wackenroder's  pies 
plicity  and  depth  of  feeling  in  art  Intense  love  for  (he  Cath 
is  the  theme  of  Novalis'  Die  ChristenkeU  oder  Europa  (1799] 
Chateaubriand's  Le  OhUe  du  Chrigtianitme  (1802).  Heinricl 
Goethe's  friend,  betrays  profound  appreciation  for  Giotto  and  ot 
masters. 

The  Schlegels  (writings  of  1800-14)  represent  a  complete  rev 
the  interpretation  of  art  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  centu 
similar  to  this  find  expression  in  all  parts  of  Europe  (cf.  Henri 
France  and  Kuskin  in  England. ) — Fifteen  minutes.'] 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  von  Klenze,  this  pap 
read  by  title. 

18.  "  Rhyme  Peculiarities  in  the  Divina  (JommediQ 
Dr.  A.  de  Salvio,  Northwestern  University. 

[1.  Shift  of  Accent  2.  OxTtonic  rhyme.  3.  Proparoxytonic 
4.  Compound  rhyme.  5.  Equivocal  rhyme  of  identical  words.  6 
feet  rhyme  of  s :  9,  and  zz  :  zz. — TweiUy  miniites.] 

19.  "The  relation  of  Der  bestrafte  Brudermord  to 
speare's  HamleV^  By  Dr.  M.  Blakemore  Evans,  I 
sity  of  Wisconsin.      [Printed  in  Modem  Philology^  11 
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[In  Modem  Philology  {u,  2)  Creizenach  contests  Tanger's  theory  that 
the  German  version  is  derived  mainly  from  the  First  Quarto  of  Hamkiy  and 
reiterates  his  well  known  view,  without  adducing  new  material.  The 
present  paper  attempts  to  point  out  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  to  offer 
proof  for  the  Kyd  theory. — Fifleen  minutes.'} 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Manly,  Jack,  and 
Thorndike. 

20.  "Antwort  Michel  Styfels  vff  Doctor  Thomas  Mur- 
nars  miirnarrische  phantasey,  (so  er  wider  yn  erdichtet  hat.) 
1523.'^     By  Professor  Ernst  Voss,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

[In  this  pamphlet,  directed  against  Mumer  as  an  answer  to  his  ^^biich- 
lin  "  that  was  reprinted  in  Puhlicatums  of  the  Mod.  Lang,  Ass^nf  Vol.  XI, 
No.  3,  Styfel  praises  the  '^grossen  vnd  hochen  emts,  of  Humerus  Ani- 
wort  vnd  Klag,  and  seems  to  be  surprised  at  the  dignified  tone  of  the 
Franciscan.  It  is  valuable  material  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  a  man  whose  ^'Charakterbild  schwankt  in  der  Greschichte.'' — Read  by 
title.] 

Adjourned. 

E.  E.  Brandon, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS 

Delivered  on  Wednesday,  December  28,  1904,  in 

Chicago,  III,,  at  the  Ninth  Annual 

Meeting  op  the  Central 

Division. 

By  a.  R.  Hohlfeld. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FOREIGN 

LITERATURE.     WITH  A  LONG  INTRODUCTION 

JUSTIFYING  THE  CHOICE  OF  THE 

SUBJECT. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — ^The  subject  which  I  desire  to 
present  to  you  to-night  relates  primarily  to  our  work  as 
teachers  and  only  indirectly  to  our  interests  in  productive 
research.  Such  a  choice,  I  feel  convinced,  does  not  call  for 
any  special  justification  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If,  never- 
theless, I  have  decided  to  plead  for  admission  at  a  door  that 
apparently  is  standing  wide  open,  it  is  due  to  the  &ct  that 
an  invisible  ^  pentagramma '  on  its  threshold  seems  to  exer- 
cise its  restraining  magic  upon  many  who  would  like  to  enter. 

Notwithstanding  certain  suggestions  in  our  present  con- 
stitution, our  association  is  an  organization  not  only  of 
investigators,  but,  I  might  say,  primarily  of  teachers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  semi-official  regret  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  that  not  more  of  our  secondary  teachers  are  among 
our  active  members  and  I,  for  one,  certainly  share  this  feel- 
ing. To  maintain,  however,  that  every  secondary  teacher, 
yea  even  every  college  instructor,  could  or  should  be  an 
original  investigator  is  either  a  naive  delusion  concerning  the 
actual  status  of  our  educational  system  or,  what  is  more 
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higher  d^rees,  will  become  convinced  that  their  best  talents 
do  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  original  research.  If  these, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  above  mentioned  ideal  of  ever 
active  receptive  scholarship,  decide  to  become  as  strong 
teachers  as  possible  and  besides  perhaps  authors  of  educa- 
tional books  or  scholarly  popularizers,  they  will  do  greater 
credit  to  their  profession  and  achieve  more  for  the  higher 
life  of  their  country  than  by  a  mistaken  pride  in  doing  so- 
called  research  work  at  all  hazards. 

In  our  university  circles,  these  fects  are  frequently  over- 
looked, especially  by  those  who  represent  subjects  that  belong 
chiefly  to  the  later  years  in  college  or  even  only  to  the 
graduate  school.  In  philosophy,  economics,  geology,  or 
comparative  philology,  for  instance,  it  will  be  possible  to 
eliminate  largely  the  difference  between  the  average  teacher 
and  the  productive  scholar.  The  number  of  those  who  pre- 
sent these  subjects  to  mature  and  well-trained  students  in 
the  upper  college  classes  or  the  graduate  school  must  needs 
be  limited,  and  they  will  be  well  able  to  conduct  most  of 
their  courses  so  as  to  establish  an  intimate  and  fruitful  con- 
nection between  their  own  research  and  teaching.  This  is 
not  feasible,  however,  to  the  same  d^ree  in  subjects  like 
those  which  we  represent.  Of  course,  in  their  more  advanced 
linguistic  and  literary  aspects,  our  subjects  occupy  a  position 
exactly  corresponding  to  that  just  outlined  for  philosophy  or 
geology.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  large  and 
important  work  to  perform  of  a  more  general  educational 
character,  both  disciplinary  and  practical.  In  this  regard, 
the  languages  and  mathematics,  but  also  history  and  the 
fundamental  sciences,  occupy  a  position  of  their  own. 

In  these  subjects,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  teachers 
must  be  engaged  in  presenting  to  their  students  elements 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  have  only  a  rare  and 
remote  connection  with  the  sphere  of  original  research.    Even 
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fostering  of  such  a  spirit  must,  in  the  long  run^  undermine 
the  desire  of  excelling  in  the  actual  work  entrusted  to  one. 
It  must  tend  to  unsettle  values  and  confuse  standards,  effects 
most  undesirable  for  that  clear  and  stimulating  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  which  alone  truly  scholarly  work,  be  it  of  the 
humblest  or  of  the  highest,  can  be  expected  to  thrive. 

At  any  rate,  in  my  opinion,  the  wise  and  carefiil  adjust- 
ment of  the  divergent  interests  of  more  or  less  elementary 
instruction  and  original  research  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  now  confronting  the  modern  American  university. 
The  difficulty  is  a  relatively  new  one.  It  did  not  exist  as 
long  as  the  research  ideal  was  not  a  dominating  &ctor  in  the 
conception  of  the  American  university,  and  it  need  not  now 
exist  in  strictly  coll^ate  institutions  without  a  graduate 
school.  But  just  those  of  us  who  are  earnest  believers  in 
the  fiiture  of  the  American  university  as  a  home  for  original 
research,  must  be  deeply  concerned  in  not  allowing  the  new 
ideal  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the 
older  one.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  take  a 
college  course  in  even  our  foremost  universities,  do  not 
intend  to  become  investigators,  and  those  who  do  come  in 
quest  of  advanced  instruction  and  research  work  cannot  meet 
our  best  expectations  unless  they  have  been  strongly  and 
devotedly  taught  in  their  previous  work. 

But  I  fear  that  you  begin  to  think  that  I  am  hopelessly 
wandering,  not  only  from  my  chosen  theme,  but  even  from 
any  and  everything  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Just 
now  I  am  right  in  the  midst  of  you. 

Suppose  that,  for  argument's  sake,  I  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration all  secondary  teachers  of  modern  languages, 
inasmuch  as  thus  &r  we  have  not  been  able  to  interest 
them  in  our  work  in  any  numbers :  the  &ct  becomes  only 
the  more  apparent  that  our  Association  represents  the  college 
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We  all  rejoice  heartily  in  this  ascendency  and  final  victory 
of  scholarship^  and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  much,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Association,  the  repression  of  narrowly 
methodological  interests  was  needed.  We  feel  deeply  grate- 
fU  to  those  who,  in  this  struggle  for  supremacy,  held  high 
the  banner  of  learning  and  ultimately  won  the  day.  The 
legitimate  question  now,  however,  seeL  to  be  whiher  tiie 
swing  of  the  pendulum  has  not  carried  us  too  fer.  With 
our  present  strength  as  a  strictly  scholarly  body  assured,  can 
and  should  we  not  give  some  more  attention  than  we  now 
do,  to  the  broader  educational  and  practical  interests  of  our 
profession  ?  Has  the  ideal  of  productive  scholarship  as  yet 
taken  root  so  little  that  we  fear  it  will  suffer  and  die  unless 
surrounded  by  the  walls  of  a  high  protective  tariff?  We 
know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  exclusiveness  which 
once,  no  doubt,  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  has  helped  to 
make  us  strong  is  now  the  part  of  timidity  or  of  super- 
ciliousness and  deprives  us  of  the  fulness  of  the  influence 
which  we  could  wield. 

Pi'essing  questions  in  r^ard  to  various  practical  aspects 
of  modern  language  teaching  are  as  nun^erous  as  ever.  In 
some  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  their  discussion 
has  occupied  the  principal  university  scholars  and  school 
men  alike,  and  in  Germany  especially  the  foremost  leaders 
in  research  have  again  and  again  met  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  "  middle  schools  ^^  in  practical  attempts  to  come 
nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  vexing  problems.  It  is 
by  no  means  only  the  well-worn  question  of  one  *  method ' 
against  another;  it  is  the  fer  broader  and  deeper  problem 
of  the  exact  function  of  modem  language  study  in  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  student,  and  all  that  depends  on 
clearness  on  this  point.  As,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
beginning  foreign  language  teaching  with  a  modem  language 
at  an  early  age,  before  Latin  is  taken  up,  a  German  reform- 
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movement  which  had  its  b^miing  in  Altona  and  Frankf 
and  is  now  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Frankfurt  pl^ 
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Or  the  question  of  the  proper  university  preparation 
I J  secondary  and  collie  teachers  of  modem  languages,  whi 

in  turn,  involves  in  a  measiu^  the  arrangement  of  stud 
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leading  to  the  d^ree  of  Ph.  D.     Besides,  there  are  ma 
other  questions  peculiar  to  our  American   conditions, 
r^ard  to  which  all  of  us  constantly  feel  the  need  of 
gradual  crystalization  of  our  corporate  judgment. 

Seeing  that  in  our  country  we  have  no  r^ulative  cent 
organization  in  educational  matters,  but  that,  in  the  eo 
everything  has  to  be  accomplished  by  influencing  pub 
opinion,  it  is  especially  important  for  us  to  devote  unit 
attention  and  study  to  these  and  similar  problems.  £ 
whereas  r^ular  battles  of  contending  armies  have  be 
waged  in  Europe,  with  many  men  of  the  highest  scholai 
reputation  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  we  have  been  satisfi 
with  being  more  or  less  interested  onlookers,  oontributi 
hardly  anything  to  the  solution  of  the  problems.  We  are  ! 
exceedingly  grateful  for  what  the  Report  of  our  Commits 
of  Twelve  has  done  to  strengthen  and  unify  modem  langua 
instruction  in  our  schools,  but  the  framers  of  this  rep( 
would  be  the  last,  I  feel  sure,  to  claim  that  it  represents ; 
original  positive  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  bro 
questions  involved.  Besides,  it  is  characteristic  that  tl 
very  appointment  of  the  committee  grew  out  of  the  requc 
of  another  body. 

This  suggests  another  thought.  If  even  the  most  sol 
educational  interests  of  our  profession  are  to  be  almc 
entirely  eliminated  fix)m  our  meetings  and  publications,  the 
interests,  becoming  more  and  more  alienated  from  us,  w 
either  be  transferred  to  other  organizations  already  in  exis 
ence  or  they  will  find  expression  in  new  organizations 
their  own.     If  we  desire  to  be  a  research  society  pure  ai 
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simple,  as  learned  societies  rightfully  may  be,  such  a  result 
need  not  to  dismay  us.  If,  however,  we  desire  to  be  also 
recognized  as  the  leaders  in  all  legitimate  questions  concem- 
ing  the  scholarly  teaching  of  our  subjects,  we  cannot  view 
with  equanimity  the  present  trend  of  things. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  so  situated  that  what  we  &il  to  do 
at  our  meetings,  could  be  easily  accomplished  through  our 
pens  in  departmental  journals  of  a  high  order  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  modem  language  instruction.  What  have  we  to 
compare  with,  for  instance,  Grerman  publications  like  Zeit~ 
schriftjur  den  deutschen  Unterrickty  Zeiischrifijurfranzosischen 
und  englischen  Unterrichty  Die  Neueren  Sprachen,  or  certain 
departments  of  the  Archiv,  of  Neue  Jahrbudier,  AngUay  and 
others?  The  Publications,  the  Joumcdy  and  Modem  Phi- 
lology are  all  exclusively,  I  feel  tempted  to  say  ostentatiously, 
devoted  to  research.  Even  the  Notes  make  no  attempt  at 
taking  systematic  care  of  the  needs  of  our  teachers  or  of  the 
broader  problems  affecting  our  profession.  The  Pddagogische 
Monatshefie  finally,  aside  from  their  ill-chosen  title,  have  put 
their  emphasis  too  much  on  the  side  of  German  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  make  much  headway  among  the 
teachers  in  our  high  schools  and  smaller  colleges.  In  short, 
we  possess  in  this  direction  practically  nothing  of  national 
significance  and  undeniably  scholarly  character.  Is  this  a 
natural  and  healthful  situation?  Are  we  as  an  association 
doing  our  duty  in  the  &ce  of  so  deplorable  a  state  of  affairs? 
If  we  are  unable  to  remedy  this  defect  within  the  limits  of 
our  organization,  are  we  taking  any  steps  looking  for  im- 
provement on  the  outside  ? 

The  Central  Division  of  our  Association,  in  its  former 
constitution,  was  right  in  stating  as  the  object  of  its  organi- 
zation ^^  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  study  and  teaching 
of  the  modem  languages  and  literatures,'^  and  I  wish  that 
in  merging  again  more  closely  with  the  parent  Association 
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mitted  either  to  the  officers  of  the  Division  or  to  a  committee 
representing  the  interests  of  the  different  sections. 

(4)  Only  one  or  two  subjects  or  topics  should  be  admitted 
for  each  section  and  the  off-hand  introduction  of  additional 
topics  should  rather  be  discouraged  than  encouraged.  Mem- 
bers desirous  of  having  certain  topics  discussed  should  sug- 
gest them  to  the  proper  committee. 

(6)  For  each  topic  a  loader  or  a  sub-committee  should  be 
appointed  early  in  the  year,  so  that  they  could  prepare  a 
careful  paper  or  report  in  the  nature  of  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  pedagogical  si^e  of  our  subjects.  In  such  papers, 
the  parallel  conditions  in  other  countries  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  represented.  The  object  should  be  to  secure  in 
this  way  valuable  contributions  to  the  broader  and  more 
practical  aspects  of  our  work.  If  possible^  these  should 
culminate  in  certain  definite  theses  around  which  the  dis- 
cussion could  center  and  thus  be  kept  from  scattering. 

(6)  Such  papers  and  reports  should  by  no  means  deal 
chiefly  with  questions  of  *  method  ^  of  more  or  less  elementary 
instruction.  Methods  of  higher  and  of  graduate  instniction, 
requirements  for  the  higher  degrees,  the  organization  of  the 
graduate  seminary  and  pro-seminary,  the  standard  of  the 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  Grerman  required  of  Ph.  D. 
candidates,  the  collegiate  training  of  prospective  secondary 
teachers,  questions  of  nomenclature,  needed  improvements  in 
text-books  and  dictionaries,  the  introduction  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  in  the  elementary  schools — ^these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  questions  in  regard  to  which  carefully  prepared 
reports  and  discussions  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  cause. 

(7)  Finally,  those  of  the  papers  and  reports  that  are 
approved  by  the  editorial  committee  should  be  published,  so 
as  to  secure  the  widest  possible  circulation  for  them,  certainly 
within  the  Association,  and  better  still — ^in  some  cases  at 
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If  my  illustrations  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  German 
literature,  it  is  merely  due  to  the  &ct  that  I  am  best 
acquainted  with  this  phase  of  the  subject.  But  miUatis 
mutandis  the  arguments  that  apply  to  German,  would  also 
apply  to  French  or,  indeed,  to  any  literature  that  is  a 
'  foreign '  one  for  the  students  to  whom  it  is  taught.  Hence, 
also  to  English  literature  as  taught  to  Grerman  or  French 
students. 

Beal  intellectual  benefit,  not  merely  a  mechanical  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  from  an  introductory  historical  course  of  any 
kind,  is  difficult  both  for  the  teacher  to  impart  and  for  the 
student  to  acquire.  It  is  difficult  in  political  and  social 
history,  more  difficult  in  literary  history,  but  most  difficult 
of  all  in  the  historical  presentation  of  a  *  foreign  ^  literature. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  literary  development 
of  his  own  country,  the  student  can  be  expected  to  do  a 
reasonably  large  amount  of  reading  of  representative  works. 
Besides,  in  most  cases,  he  will  possess  already  a  fair  range 
of  reading  gradually  acquired  at  home,  in  school,  and,  let  us 
hope  we  may  soon  be  able  to  add,  at  a  theater  mindful  of  its 
high  cultural  mission.  For  each  large  movement  which  is 
discussed  he,  therefore,  possesses  or  can  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  or  two  typical  works.  This  will  enable 
him  to  follow  intelligently  the  descriptions,  deductions  and 
criticisms  which  he  hears  in  the  lectures  or  reads  in  books 
of  reference. 

The  case  becomes  quite  different  and  exceedingly  more 
difficult  as  soon  as  we  approach  a  foreign  literature.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  barrier  of  language.  Even  the  junior 
and  senior  in  college,  who  has  made  somewhat  of  a  specialty 
of  German  or  French,  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  read 
hundreds  of  pages  a  week  in  representative  works  of  litera- 
ture to  keep  pace  with  the  lectures.  But  this  difficulty, 
serious  as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  my  mind  is  insignificant  in 
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research  work  is  intrinsically  more  scholarly  and  dignified 
if  it  has  no  imaginable  connection  with  the  needs  of  our 
physical  or  intellectual  life.  But  even  these  will  hardly 
apply  such  a  theory  to  those  general  courses  in  literature 
which  are  taken  by  students  who  have  no  intention  of 
becoming  specialists  in  the  philological  or  historical  study 
of  literature.  In  such  courses,  the  result  at  which  we  aim, 
aside  from  imparting  definite  information,  must  be  a  richer 
and  deeper  culture  of  the  mind  of  the  student.  From  this 
again  it  follows  that  we  must  try,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
establish  a  quickening  relationship  between  the  life  the 
students  bring  with  them  and  the  addition  to  it  that  we 
desire  to  give  them. 

The  amount  of  English  literature  which  the  average 
college  student  brings  to  the  more  general  courses  in  that 
subject  may  often  be  exceedingly  small  and  ill-chosen  in 
comparison  with  what  as  teachers  we  should  like  to  see. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  a  new  country  with  a 
heterogeneous  population  like  ours.  But  infinitely  less  even 
is  the  amount  of  Grerman  or  French  reading  which  the 
student  can  possibly  be  expected  to  bring  to  a  general  course 
in  these  literatures.  This  fact  cannot  &il  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  at  least  one  consideration.  All  early  courses  of 
reading  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  so  arranged  that 
they  contain  only  material  of  distinct  value,  and  little  or  no 
ballast  from  which  the  student  has  merely  derived  linguistic 
training,  but  no  insight  into  the  foreign  life  and  character. 
By  this  I  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  only  the  so-called 
classics  should  constitute  the  early  reading  of  our  students. 
Far  from  it.  But  yet  only  books  that  are  typically  French 
or  German,  that  afford  a  valuable  insight  into  at  least  this 
or  that  phase  of  the  national  life  or  culture.  Besides,  lists 
of  suitable  books  for  outside  reading  which  are  not  too 
difficult  for  the  student's  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
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in  practically  all  of  the  smaller  towns  and  even  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  if  you  fiirther  consider  that  many  of  our 
former  students  are  so  situated  in  later  life  that  even  these 
are  not  accessible  to  them,  the  value  and  necessity  of  such 
information  will  appear  unquestionable. 

The  same  is  true  of  good  English  translations  of  the  great 
works  of  foreign  literatures.  They  are  precious  few,  and 
we  college  and  university  men,  as  a  rule,  do  nothing  to 
encourage  their  increase.  We  even  seem  to  take  pride  in 
appearing  absolutely  ignorant  when  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject, because,  forsooth,  we  do  not  need  or  use  them  ourselves. 
In  fact,  this  subject  has  been  so  generally  neglected  that 
even  he  who  realizes  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  inter- 
national literary  relations  cannot  find  adequate  information 
in  any  one  place.  The  German  or  French  bibliographies 
neglect  the  subject  quite  universally,  and  Goedeke,  for 
instance,  is  absolutely  unreliable  in  his  references  to  trans- 
lation literature.  But  even  in  books  expressly  prepared  for 
English  and  American  students  or  readers,  to  which  one 
would  most  naturally  turn,  the  subject  is  slighted  or  entirely 
omitted,  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  practical  importance  or  as 
if,  at  any  rate,  we  professional  guardians  of  the  study  of 
foreign  literatures  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  if  not  we, 
who  has  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  we  ourselves  should  neces- 
sarily spend  our  time  making  translations,  even  if  it  were 
quite  certain  that  we  were  able  to  do  it  creditably.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  should  encourage,  direct,  criticize,  collect 
or  edit  such  work  wherever  it  is  of  high  grade  and  high 
aim.  But  how  many  of  us  even  know  whether  we  have 
good  English  translations  of,  for  instance.  Herder  or  Novalis ; 
or  how  much  has  been  translated  from  authors  like  Kleist, 
Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  or  Keller,  or  which  are  the  best  transla- 
tions of  certain  famous  lyrics  and  where  to  find  them.  And 
the  same  is  true,  in  a  large  measure,  of  English  works  of 
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common  to  all  even  in  these  days  of  over-election,  when  the 
teacher  hardly  dares  to  allude  to  anything  outside  of  the 
immediate  subject  in  hand,  because  half  of  the  class  is  sure 
Ihever  to  have  studied  the  subject  referred  to. 

Consider  further  that  this  background  of  subjective  literary 
instincts  and  of  objective  literary  knowledge,  which  each 
student  brings  with  him,  is  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
tetual  experiences  of  his  inner  and  outer  life,  at  home,  in 
aehool,  in  church,  at  play,  in  hours  of  dreams  and  longing 
fimoies,  in  short  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  inner  self, 
in  many  respects  directly  reaching  to  the  profoundest  instincts 
and  highest  aspirations  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  you  must 
admit  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  approach 
a  new  literature  without  constantly  having  called  forth  in 
bim  impressions  of  similarity  or  contrast  with  what  he 
already  has  become  familiar  with  in  his  own,  and  has  learned 
to  love  or  to  dislike  or  to  be  indifferent  to. 

In  language  teaching  the  corresponding  principle  has 
long  been  recognized.  No  competent  judge  would  seriously 
maintain  any  longer  that  a  class  of  mature  students  fluently 
speaking  their  mother  tongue  should  be  taught  a  second 
language  in  the  same  way  as  they  as  children  learned  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  homes. 

But  in  the  realm  of  literature  the  difference  between  the 
study  of  the  student's  own  literature  and  the  later  study  of 
a  foreign  literature  has  to  my  knowledge  never  been  clearly 
recognized  or  formulated.  Nor  have  the  necessary  inferences 
been  drawn  from  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  Nevertheless 
I  believe  this  to  be  far  more  important  in  the  domain  of 
literature  than  in  that  of  language.  In  the  acquisition 
of  the  elements  of  a  foreign  language  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  by  processes  of  instinctive  imitation,  whereas 
in  the  study  of  literature  everything  belongs  to  the  sphere 
of  conscious  reasoning  and  subjective  taste  and  judgment. 
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the  pathetic;  of  the  rise  and  character  of  typical  literary 
forms,  as  the  folk-song,  the  miracle  play,  the  pseudo-classi- 
cal drama,  the  picaresque  novel;  and  of  the  history  of  certain 
verse  forms,  as  the  alliterative  verse,  the  sonnet,  the  ottava 
rima,  the  alexandrine, — and  this  list  of  elements  that  seem 
to  demand  comparison  might  be  easily  increased  in  many 
directions. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that,  despite  all  similarity, 
these  phenomena  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  different  litera- 
tures. Very  true.  So  much  the  more,  however,  is  it  necessary 
to  have  reference  to  the  ideas  which  the  students  already  have 
formed  concerning  them.  For  if  this  is  not  done,  the  students, 
on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  terminology  used,  will  of 
necessity  connect  the  same  idea  with  the  same  terms. 

But  aside  from  these  broad  parallels  due  to  the  relative 
unity  in  the  medieval  and  modem  civilization  of  Western 
Europe,  there  are  between  the  literatures  in  question  numer* 
ous  points  of  actual  contact  and  mutual  influence.  These 
international  relations  are  but  slightly  mentioned  in  the  ordi- 
nary histories  of  literature.  They  do  not  help  to  make 
German  literature  more  attractive  to  the  Grerman  student,  or 
English  literature  more  real  to  the  English  or  American 
reader.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where  we  deal  with 
a  '  foreign '  literature.  Here,  I  repeat,  it  is  more  than  good 
pedagogy,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  situation,  if  we 
enter  more  fully  into  those  phases  of  the  foreign  literature 
that,  in  giving  or  receiving,  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  student's  own.  Let  one  example  serve  in  place  of 
many.  In  teaching  German  literature  in  a  general  survey 
course  to  Germans,  it  is  questionable  whether  I  should  make 
any  special  reference  to  authors  like  Gessner  or  Kotzebue. 
But  I  certainly  should,  in  some  measure,  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  their  work  to  American  students,  because,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  19th  century,  these  authors  were  widely 
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One  reason  unquestionably  is  that  the  comparative  study 
of  literature  itself,  though  by  no  means  new  as  a  method, 
has  only  relatively  recently  received  a  strong  impetus  in  the 
direction  of  dealing  systematically  with  the  main  problems 
of  international  literary  relations.  Many  of  the  actual  results 
obtained  are,  therefore,  still  unfiimiliar  and  not  easy  of  access. 
Besides,  a  great  many  problems  are  still  unsolved  or  as  good 
as  unsolved,  as  &r  as  accurate  detailed  investigations  are 
ooncemed. 

Another  reason  for  the  evident  neglect  of  this  field  in  its 
application  to  the  practical  needs  of  teaching  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  text-books  and  manuals  on 
German  literature  have  been  patterned  rather  too  closely 
upon  purely  German  sources,  with  too  little  r^ard  for  the 
difference  of  treatment  that  should  follow  &om  the  neces- 
sarily different  view-point  of  the  reader.  In  strictly  scientific 
works  intended  for  specialists  only,  of  course,  no  such  con- 
cession would  be  required.  In  more  popular  works,  however, 
intended  for  the  cultured  public  in  general,  and  in  educa- 
tional books  intended  for  foreign  students  I  can  only  consider 
it  as  a  serious  mistake  if  careful  attention  is  not  paid  to  all 
those  elements  that  can  legitimately  be  used  for  making  the 
foreign  subject  matter  more  real  and  for  bringing  it  closer 
home  to  those  who  are  forced  to  approach  it  from  the  outside. 

I,  therefore,  cannot  consider  it  anything  short  of  deplor- 
able that  in  an  excellent  and  stately  volume  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  history  of  German  literature  recently  published 
by  an  English  author  for  the  EngUsh  pubUc  an  index  of 
about  1,200  names  contains  only  about  five  English  names. 
In  a  more  recent  American  volume  on  the  German  literature 
of  the  19  th  century  the  proportion  of  English  names  that 
have  found  their  way  into  the  index  is  more  satisfactory. 
But  although  in  this  work  the  unusual  attempt  has  been 
made  to  represent  the  whole  period  from  a  rather  foreign 
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tory  of  English  and  American  literary  influence  in  the  con- 
tinental countries  of  Europe  and,  vice  versa,  their  influence  in 
England  fuid  America.  From  a  practical  standpoint  such 
results  are  particularly  desirable  in  regard  to  the  literatures 
of  France  or  Grermany,  because  they  are  fer  more  generally 
taught  than  others.  If  a  tendency  toward  arbitrary  hap- 
hazard specialization  has  of  late  years  often  produced  ^hat 
the  great  Grerman  historian  Lamprecht  has  quite  recently 
deplored  as  "das  planlos  individualistische  Forschen  der 
letzten  Jahrzehnte  um  des  Forschens  halber/'  this  no  doubt 
is  a  field  in  which  careful  and  strictly  scholarly  exploration 
is  actually  needed. 

May  these  Christmas  wishes  and  holiday  musings  which 
I  have  presented  to  you  to-night  be  received  by  you  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  havcj  been  given :  As  frank,  but 
purely  personal  expressions  of  opinion  and  conviction.  All 
I  hope  for  them  is  careful  consideration  and  severe  but 
impartial  criticism.  But  whatever  their  &te  may  be,  I  shall 
feel  fully  rewarded  if  the  views  expressed  should  in  the  least 
degree  help  to  increase  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the  work 
of  this  Association,  even  though,  after  carefiil  consideration 
of  the  questions  raised,  the  fixture  development  should  not  be 
in  the  path  to  which  I  have  tried  to  point. 

May  the  deliberations  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
be  productive  of  good  for  the  Association  !  May  the  Asso- 
ciation in  turn  become  an  ever-increasing  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  of  its  members  ! 
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payment  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year  for  three  successive  years. 
Distinguished  foreign  scholars  may  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership  by  the  Association  on  nomination  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

rv. 

1.  The  officers  and  governing  boards  of  the  Association 
shall  be :  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer;  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  these  six 
officers,  the  Chairmen  of  the  several  Divisions,  and  seven 
other  members;  and  an  Editorial  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (who  shall  be  Chairman 
ex  officio),  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  Divisions,  and  two 
other  members. 

2.  The  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association,  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 

3.  The  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Divisions  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  respective  Divisions. 

4.  The  other  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Association 
at  a  Union  Meeting,  to  hold  office  until  the  next  Union 
Meeting.  Vacancies  occurring  between  two  Union  Meetings 
shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Council. 

V. 

1 .  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 
shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  such  officers.  The  Secretary 
shall,  furthermore,  have  charge  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Association  and  the  preparation  of  the  program  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

2.  The  Executive  Council  shall  perform  the  duties  assigned 
to  it  in  Articles  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  and  VIII ;  it  shall,  more- 
over, determine  such  questions  of  policy  as  may  b^  referred 
to  it  by  the  Association  and  such  as  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  year  and  call  for  immediate  decision. 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

vin. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
at  any  Union  Meeting,  provided  the  proposed  amendment 
has  received  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Council. 
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College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Cheek,   Samuel    Robertson,   Professor  of    Latin,  Central  University  of 
Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky. 

Cheever,  Louisa  S.,  Instructor  in  English,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.     [Chapin  House.] 

Chenery,  Winthrop  Holt,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Child,  Clarence  Griffin,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  P^     [4237  Sansom  St] 

Chtirchill,  G^rge  Bosworth,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Clark,  J.  Scott,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  HI. 
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Croll,  Morris  W.,  Associate  Editor  of  lippinoott's  Dictionary,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     [3733  Walnut  St] 

Orofls,  Wilbur  Lucius,  Professor  of  English,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [306  York  St] 

Crow,  Charles  Langley,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Crowell,  Asa  Clinton,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Brown  University,  Providence,  B.  I.     [345  Hope  St] 

Crowne,  Joseph  Vincent,  Listructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gunliffe,  John  William,  Lecturer  in  English,  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Curdy,  Albert  Eugene,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.     [743  Yale  Station.  ] 

Curme,  George  Oliver,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.     [2237  Sherman  Ave.] 

Currell,  William  Spenser,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Va. 

Cutting,  Starr  Willard,  Professor  of  German  Literature,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     [423  Greenwood  Ave.] 

Damon,  Lindsay  Todd,  Associate  Professor  of  Bhetoric,  Brown  University, 

Providence,  B.  I. 
Danton,  G^ige  Henry,  Charlottenburg-Berlin,  Germany.      [Pestalozzi- 

Strasse  94  rv.] 
DamaU,  Henry  Johnston,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Davidson,  Charles,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [16  Linnaean  St.] 
Davidson,  Frederic  J.  A.,  Lecturer  in  Bomanoe  Languages,  University  of 

Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada.     [22  Madison  Ave.] 
Davies,  William  Walter,  Professor  of  the  German  Language,  Ohio  Wes- 

leyan  University,  Delaware,  O. 
Davis,   Charles  Gideon,   Instructor  in  German,   University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  lU.     [905  W.  Green  St] 
Davis,  Edwin  Bell,   Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Butgers  College, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     [145  College  Ave.] 
Dawson,  Edgar,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  and 

of  Political  Science,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 
Deering,  Bobert  Waller,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Westem  Beserve  University,  Cleveland,  O.     [76  Bellflower  Ave.] 
De  Haan,  Fonger,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Deister,  John  Louis,  Professor  of  Latin,  French,  and  German,  Manual 

Training  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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£no,  Arthur  UewelljD,  Instructor  in  English,   University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  HL 
Epes,  John  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md. 
Erskine,  John,  Instructor  in  English,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Evans,  M.  Blakemore,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 
Ewart,  Frank  C,  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages,  Colgate  University, 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Fairchild,  J.  B.,  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [Washington 
Square.] 

Farley,  Frank  Edgar,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Famsworth,  William  Oliver,  Instructor  in  French,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Farr,  Hollon  A.,  Instructor  in  German,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
[170  Famam  Hall.] 

Farrand,  Wilson,  Head  Master,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Farrar,  Thomas  James,  Professor  of  Modem  lAuguages,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Faurot,  Albert  Alfred,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages, 
Bacine  College,  Badne,  Wis. 

Faust,  Albert  Bemhardt,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [406  University  Ave.] 

Fay,  Charles  Ernest,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Tufts  College,  Tufts 
College,  Mass. 

Ferrell,  Cliiles  Clifton,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  of 
Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

Ferren,  Harry  M.,  Head  Teacher  of  German,  High  School,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Few,  William  Preston,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Fielder,  Edwin  W.,  SUver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  [85  Fifth 
Ave.] 

Fife,  Bobert  H.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  German,  Weeleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.     [240  College  St.] 

Files,  G^rge  Taylor,  Professor  of  German,  Bowdoin  College,  Bmnswick, 
Me. 

FltE-Gerald,  John  Driscoll,  2d,  Tutor  in  the  Bomance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fitz-Hugh,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Fletcher,  Jefferson  Butler,  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature,  Columbim 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fletcher,  Bobert  Huntington,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Flom,  Georige  T.,  PtofeflBor  of  ScMKiinavimn  LangaageB  and  litenb 

State  UniveTBitj  of  lowm,  Iowa  Qtj,  la. 
Florer,  Wairen  Washbanly  Instnictor  in  German,  UniTeisi^  of  IGchi 

Ann  Arbor,  Mick     [1108  Froapect  St.] 
Ford,  J.  D.  M. ,  Aasistant  ProfesBor  of  Romance  Langnagea,  Hamzd 

Tersitj,  Cambridge,  Man.     [40  Avon  Hill  St.] 
Ford,  R.  ClTde,  Profenor  of  Modem  Languagea,  State  Normal  Col 

Ypeilanti,  Mich. 
Fortier,  Alc^  Profenor  of  Bomanoe  Langnagea,  Tolane  Uniyetsit 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.     [1241  Esplanade  Ave.] 
Fossler,  Lawrence,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languagea,  Uniyersitj  of 

braska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Foster,   Irving  Lysander,   Assistant  Professor  of    Ttrrnnmn^^   Langa 

Pennsylvania  Sute  College,  State  CoU^e,  Pia. 
Foolet,  Lucien,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1 

Mawr,  Pa. 
Fox,  Charles  Shattack,  North  Ounbridge,  Mass.     [24  Harris  Sl] 
Francke,   Kuno,  Professor  of  (German   literature  and   Coiaior  of 

Germanic  Moseom,   Harvard  Universitj,    Cambridge,   Mass. 

Berkeley  Place]. 
Fraaer,  M.  £mma  N.,  Professor  of  Bomanoe  Languages,  Elmiza  Col] 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Fraser,  W.  H,  Professor  of  Italian  and  Spaniah,  Univeraity  of  Ton 

Toronto,  Canada. 
Froelicher,  Hans,  Professor  of  German,  Woman's  College  of  Baltia 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Froit,  John  Phelps,  Professor  of  the  English  Langnage  and  litenl 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
Fuller,  Harold  DeW.,  Instructor  in  Fjfiglish,  Harvard  UniversitT,  ( 

bridge,  Man.     [16  Oaverly  HalL] 
Fuller,  Piiul,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [P.  O.  Box  2559.] 
Fulton,  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Uniyersitj  of  Ulii 

TJrbana,  IlL 
Fnrst,  Clyde  R,  Secretary  of  Teachers'  College,  Colmnbia  University, 

York,  N.  Y. 

Galloo,  Eugenie,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  literatnres,  1 

versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 
Galpin,  Stanley  L.,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages,  Amherst  GoU 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Gardiner,  John  Hays,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Univ» 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [18  Grays  HalL] 
Gamett,  James  M.,  Baltimore,  Md.     [1316  Bolton  St.] 
Ganett,  Alfred  Cope,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     [Logan  Station.] 
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GaosB,  Christian  Frederick,   Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  lAngoages, 
Lehigh  Universitj,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.     [428  Cherokee  St.] 

Gaw,  Mrs.  Balph  H.,  Topeka,  Kas.     [1321  Fihnore  St.] 

Qaj,  Lucy  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Universitj  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.     [216  N.  Pinckney  St.  ] 

Gajlej,  Charles  Mills,  Professor  of  the  English  lAngoage  and  Literature, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL     [2403  Piedmont  Ave.] 

GMdes,  James,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gerig,  John  L.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Gerould,  Gordon  Hall,  Preceptor  of  English,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Gillett,  William  Kendall,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish,  New  York 
University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Glen,  Irving  M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Early  English 
Literature,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.     [254  R  9th  St] 

Gx)ehel,  Julius,  Lecturer  in  Grermanic  Philology  and  Literature,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gt)ett8ch,  Charles,  Assistant  in  German,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Gk>uld,  William  Elford,  Fellow  by  Courtesy,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Grandgent,  Charles  Hall,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [107  Walker  St] 

Gray,  Charles  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kas.     [1311  Tennessee  St] 

Greene,  Herbert  Eveleth,  Collegiate  Professor  of  English,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.     [1019  St  Paul  St] 

Greenlaw,  Edwin  Almiron,  Professor  of  English,  Adelphi  College,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Greenough,  Chester  Noyes,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.     [7  Thayer  Hall.] 

Gr^or,  Leigh  R.,  Lecturer  on  Modem  Languages,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  Canada.     [139  Baile  St] 

Griebsch,  Max,  Director,  National  German- American  Teachers'  Seminary, 
568-668  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Griffin,  James  O.,  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Griffin,  Nathaniel  Edward,  Princeton,  N.  J.     [14  N.  Dod  HalL] 

Grimm,  Karl  Josef,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,   Ursinus  College, 
Collegeville,  Pa. 

Gronow,  Hans  Ernst,  CSiicago,  111.     [6717  Madison  Ave.] 

Grossman,  Edward  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [44  W.  83th  St] 
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Hare,  James  Alexander,  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Haigrove,  Henry  Lee,  Professor  of  English,  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Texas.     [1305  S.  8th  St.] 

Harper,  George  McLean,  Professor  of  Englbh,  Princeton  Umversity, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Harris,  Charles,  Professor  of  German,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris,  Launcelot  Minor,  Professor  of  English,  College  of  Charleston, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

ELarris,  Martha  Anstice,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Harrison,  James  Albert,  Professor  of  Teutonic  Languages,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Harrison,  John  Smith,  Instructor  in  English,  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  O. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Perrin,  Professor  of  English,  Davidson  College,  David- 
son, N.  C. 

Hart,  Charles  Edward,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Hart,  James  Morgan,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Walter  Morris,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal.     [2255  Piedmont  Ave.] 

Hatfield,  James  Taft,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI. 

Hathaway,  Charles  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Hauhart,  William  Frederic,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.     [905  W.  Green  St.] 

Hausknecht,  Emil,  Direktor,  Reform-Realgymnasium,  Kiel,  Prussia, 
Germany. 

Heller,  Otto,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Washing- 
ton University,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Hempl,  George,  Professor  of  English  Philology  and  General  Linguistics, 
Umversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  [1027  E.  University 
Ave.] 

Henneman,  John  Bell,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Herford,  Charles  Harold,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
Manchester,  England. 

Herrick,  Asbury  Haven,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [61  EUery  St.] 

Hervey,  Wm.  Addison,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Howe,  Thomas  Oarr,  Professor  of  C^ermanic  Languages,  Butler  College, 
University  of  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [48  S.  Audubon 
Boad,  Irving^n.] 

Howe,  Will  David,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  literature, 
Butler  College,  Universitj  of  Indianapolis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [377 
Audubon  Boad,  Irvington.] 

Hojt,  Prentiss  Cheney,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Clark  Collie, 
Worcester,  Mass.     [940  Main  St.] 

Hubbard,  Bev.  Charles  Francis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  [527  I^th  Ave., 
S.  E.] 

Hubbard,  Frank  G.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Universitj  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hudnall,  Bichard  Henry,  Professor  of  English,  History,  and  Spanish, 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Hnlme,  William  Henry,  Professor  of  English,  Western  Beserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O.     [48  Mayfield  St.] 

Hume,  Thomas,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 

Hunt,  Theodore  Whitefield,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  litera- 
ture, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hurl  but,  Byron  Satterlee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [32  Quincy  St.] 

Hyde,  James  H.,  F^^ration  de  1*  Alliance  Fran9aise,  New  York,  N.  Y. ' 
[120  Broadway.] 

Ibbotson,  Joseph  Darling,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Ilgen,  Ernest,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jack,  Albert  E.,  Professor  of  English,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [113  Walker  St] 

James,  Arthur  W.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  literature, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Jenkins,  T.  Atkinson,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Philology,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IlL     [488  E.  54th  Place.] 

Jessen,  Karl  D.,  Associate  in  G^erman  literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Jodocius,  Albert,  Delanoey  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa*     [1420  Pine  St] 

Johnson,  Henry,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Bowdoin  Callege,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
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Johnston,  Oliver  M.,  Aaoociato  ProtcMor  of  Bonuiiic  Langaagei,  I 

Stanford  Jr.  TJniverutj,  Btauford  UniTeiaitjr,  Ofcl. 
Jonu,  J.  B.  K,  AniaUnt  Profeeaor  of  Ociman,  Brown  Univenit;, ' 

dsDoe,  B.  L 
Jones,  Everett  Starr,  Instructor  in  Hodeni  Ltuigaagea,  Jacob  Tome 

tate,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
Jones,  Harrie  Stoait  Vedder,  Asriitant  in  English,  Harrmrd  Umn 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [Ill  HanuDoad  Bt] 
Jones,  Jeaie  Lonise,  Anistant  Profenor  of  Oerman,  Lewis  bNtitnts 

Jones,  Richard,  Professor  of  English  literatnre,  Vandertult  TJniTt 

NashviUe,  Term. 
Jordan,  Dmiiel,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  I^jiguages  and   Liloa 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N,  Y, 
Jordan,  Mary  Augusta,  Profenor  of  English,  Smith  College,  Nolthani 

Man.     [HatQeld  House.] 
Joswlyn,  Freeman  M.,  Jr.,  Profenor  of  Romance  LAnguagea,  Boston 

veraitj,  Boston,  Msss. 
JoyiMS,  Edwud  S.,  Professor  of  Modem  Idngaages,  Soath  Oarolios  Ca 

Columbia,  a  C 

Eagan,  Jouah  M.,  InBtmctor  in  Gterman,  Roibnr?  High  School,  Bo^ 

Mass.     [19  Trowbridge  St.,  Oombridge,  Mass.] 
Kusten,  Ouslaf  £.,  Acting  Profenor  of  Oeimsn,  Northweatera  Univv 

Evonston,  III 
Eeidel,  Oeorge  Charles,  Associate  in  Bomanoe  I^ngnages,  Johns  Hq 

University,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Kent,  Cbarles  W.,  Profenor  of  English  litenhue.  University  of  Vitg 

Charlottesville,  Va. 
Eeppler,  Emil  A.  C,  Instnictor  in  German,  College  of  the  Gi^  of 

York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [220  W.  lOTth  Su] 
Eem,  Paul  Oskar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Qermanic  Fhilologj,  Univ« 

of  Qiicago,  Chicago,  IlL 
Kerr,  William  Alexander  Sobb,  Profenor  of  Romance  I«ngiiageB,  Adi 

College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elnard,  James  Pinckney,  Professor  of  the  &iglish  language  and  Li 

ture,  Winthrop  College,  Bock  Hill,  8.  C. 
Kind,  John  Louis,  Instmctor  in  Oetinan,  Unlvetaity  of  Wiscotuin,  h 

sou,  Wis. 
Eing,  Robert  Augustus,  Professor  of  French  and  Qemian,  Wafassli  Cd 

Ctawfordsville,  Ind. 
Kip,  Herbert  Z.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  German,  Vanderlult  Univei 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Kirchner,  Elida  C,  Instractor  in  German,  Central  High  School,  St  Louis, 

Mo.     [1211  N.  Grand  Ave.] 
Eittredge,   George  Lyman,  Professor  of  English,   Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [8  Hilliard  St.] 
Elaeber,  Frederick,  Professor  of  English  Philology,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn, 
von  Klenze,  Camillo,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Klopsch,  O.  P.,  Head  Teacher  of  German,  Peoria  High  School,  Peoria,  111. 

[215  St.  James  St.] 
Knoepfler,  J.  B.,  Professor  of  German,  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar 

Falls,  la. 
Koren,  William,  Instructor  in  French,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 

N.J. 
Krapp,  George  Philip,  Instructor  in  English,  Columbia  University,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Kroeh,  Charles  F.,  Professor  of  Languages,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Erowl,  Harry  C,  Instructor  in  English,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eueffner,  Louise  Mallinskrodt,  Professor  of  German,  Lombard  Collie, 

Galesburg,  lU. 
Kuersteiner,  Albert  Frederick,  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages,  Indiana 

University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Euhns,  Oscar,  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages,  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Kullmer,   Charles  Julius,   Instructor  in  German,  Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Eurrelmeyer,  William,  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Lamaze,   Edouard,   Dean  of   the  Languages  Department,  International 

Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Lambert,   Marcus  Bachman,   Teacher  of  German,  Boys'  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     [252  Madison  St] 
Lang,  Henry  B.,  Professor  of  Bomance  Philology,  Yale  University,  New 

Haven,  Conn.     [Box  244,  Yale  Station.] 
Lange,  Alexb  Frederick,  Professor  of  English  and  Scandinavian  Philology, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     [2629  Haste  St] 
Langley,  Ernest  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages,  Dartmouth 

College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Lathrop,  Adele,  Instructor,  Horace  Mann  School,  W.  120th  St,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Law,  Bobert  A.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [30  Irving  St] 
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Mott,  Lewis  F.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  College 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Muenter,  Erich,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass.      [63  Oxford  St  ] 
Mulfinger,  Oeorge  A.,  Teacher  of  Oerman,  South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago,  IlL     [112  Seeley  Ave.] 

Nash,  Bennett  H.,  Boston,  Mass.     [252  Beacon  St] 

Neff,  Theodore  Lee,  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nelson,  Clara  Albertine,  Professor  of  French,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Delaware,  O. 
Newcomer,  Alphonso  Gerald,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University,  CaL 
I^ewcomer,  Charles  Berry,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     [1227  Washtenaw  Ave.] 
Newell,  William  Wells,  Editor  of  The  Journal  of  American  FoUdore,  54 

Garden  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Newton,  Walter  Bussell,  Instructor  in  German,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 

Mass. 
Nichols,  Edwin  Bryant,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Eenyon  Col- 
lege, Gambler,  O. 
Nitze,  William  Albert,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Amherst 

College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Noble,  Charles,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Rhetoric,  Iowa 

College,  Grlnnell,  la.     [1110  West  St] 
von  No^  Adolf  Carl,  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Chicago,  CSilcago, 

111. 
Nollen,  John  S.,  Professor  of  German,  Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton, 

Ind. 
Norrls,   Clarence  Elnathan,    Instructor  in  German,    Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Northup,  Clark  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  liter- 

ture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [107  College  Place.] 

Ogden,  Philip,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

d'Olelre,  E.,  Trubner's  Buchhandlung,  Miinsterplatz  9,  Strassburg  L  K, 

Germany. 
Oliver,  Thomas  Edward,  Plx>fe8sor  of  Romanic  Languages,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Olmsted,  Everett  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     [730  University  Ave.] 
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Plimpton,  George  A.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [70  Fifth  Aye.] 

Poland,  Herbert  T.,  Boxbury,  Mass.     [73  Crawford  St.] 

Poll,  Max,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  O.     [230  McCormick  Place.  Mt.  Auburn,  CincinnatL] 
Pope,  Paul  Bussell,  Instructor  in  G^erman,  Cornell  Universitj,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.     [618  Stewart  Ave.] 
Potter,  Albert  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  Brown 

University,  Providence,  B.  L     [220  Waterman  St.] 
Potter,  Murray  A.,  Instructor  in  Bomance  Languages,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [191  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.] 
Prettyman,  Cornelius  William,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 

Literature,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Priest,  George  M.,  Instructor  in  German,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 

N.J. 
Primer,  Sylvester,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex.     [2709  Bio  Grande  St.] 
Prince,  John  Dyneley,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Columbia  Univ- 

versity.  New  York,  N.  Y.     [Sterlington,  Bockland  Co.,  N.  Y.] 
Prokosch,  Edward,  Instructor  in  Grerman,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

DL 
Pugh,  Anne  L.,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Putnam,  Edward  Kirby,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
Putzker,  Albin,  Professor  of  Overman  Literature,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Quinn,  Arthur  Hobson,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baggio,  Andrew  Paul,  Assistant  in  French  and  Spanish,  Central  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     [3952  Delmar  Boulevaid.] 

Bambeau,  A.,  Director  of  Foreign  Language  Instruction,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.      [1302  Troost  Ave.] 

Bamsey,  Marathon  Montrose,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bankin,  James  Walter,  Instructor  in  English,  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass.     [14  Sumner  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. ) 

Bansmeier,  John  C,  Professor  of  German,  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Bavenel,  Mrs.  Florence  Leftwich,  Bavenscroft,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Bead,  William  Alexander,  Professor  of  English,  Louisiana  State  Univ- 
versity,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Beed,  Edward  Bliss,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  literature,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.     [Yale  Station.] 

Beeves,  Charles  Francis,  Seattle,  Wash.     [University  Station.] 
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Beeves,  William  Peters,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  J 

KenyoD  CoUege,  Gambier,  O. 
Beinecke,  Charlotte^  Instructor  in  German,  Vaasar  College,  Fbu| 

N.  Y. 
Bemy,  Arthur  Frank  Joseph,  Instructor  in  the  Grermanic  Lang 

Literatures,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N".  Y. 
Bennert,  Hugo  Albert,  Professor  of  Bomanic  Languages  and  Li 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    [4232  Che 
Beuther,  Frieda,  Instructor  in  German,  Wellesley  College,  Welles) 

[  Ridgeway,  Wellesley.  ] 
Beynolds,  Minna  Davis,  Instructor  in  English,  Miss  BusBelTs  8ct 

N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bhoades,  Lewis  A.,  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Ii 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
Bice,  Carl  Cosmo,  Lincoln,  Xeb.     [1201  Belmont  Ave.] 
Bichardson,  Henry  R,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  L 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Biemer,  Guido  Oarl  Leo,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Budn 

versity,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Bobertson,  Luanna,  Dean  of  Girls  and  Head  of  the  G^erman  De] 

High  School  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Univeisity  of 

Chicago,  IlL     [Kelly  Hall,  University  of  Chicago.] 
Bobinson,  Fred  Norris,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Ui 

Cambridge,  Mass.     [Longfellow  Park.] 
Boedder,  Edwin  Carl,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Philology,  V 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Boot,   Bobert  Kilbum,   Instructor  in  English,    Yale    Universi 

Haven,  Conn. 
Bosenbach,  Abraham  &  W.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.     [1505  N.  15th  S 
Boy,  Rev.  James,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     [Station  A.] 
Bumsey,   Olive,   Instructor    in    the  English  Language  and  Li 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     [53  Crescent  St.] 
Buutz-Bees,  Caroline,  Principal,  Bosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Con 

de  Salvio,  Alphonso,  Instructor  in  Bomanoe  Languages,  Northwest 

versity,  Evanston,  IlL     [608  Church  St.] 
Sampson,  Martin  Wright,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University 

ington,  Ind.     [403  S.  College  Ave.] 
Saunders,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  T.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  B 

Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.     [CoUege  Plark, 
Saunderson,  George  W.,  Principal  of  the  Seundenon  School  of  Ei 

and  Seattle  School  of  Oratory,  Seattle,  Wash.     [Holyoke  I 
Scharff,  Violette  Eugenie,  Instructor  in  French,  Morris  High 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SchelUng,  Felix  £.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Universitj  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.  [College  HaU,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  ] 

Schilling,  Hugo  Karl,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL     [2316  Le  Conte  Ave.] 

Schinz,  Albert,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Schlenker,  Carl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Qerman,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.     [312  Union  St,  S.  K] 

Schmidt,  Friedrich  G^rg  Qottlob,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Schmidt,  Gertrud  Charlotte,  Teacher  of  German,  Miss  Wright's  School, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Violet  Jajme,  Wellesville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Schmidt- Wartenbuig,  Hans,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Schneider,  John  Philip,  Professor  of  English,  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 
field, O.     [63  Chestnut  Ave.] 

Schofield,  William  Henry,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.     [23  Claverly  Hall.] 

SchoU,  John  William,  Listructor  in  German,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.     [1017  Vaughn  St] 

Schiitze,  Martin,  Associate  Instructor  in  German,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Schwill,  Budolph,  Instructor  in  the  Spanish  Language  and  Literature, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [90  Yale  Station.] 

Scott,  Charles  Payson  Gurley,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Scott,  Fred  Newton,  Professor  of  Khetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.     [1351  Washtenaw  Ave.] 

Scott,  Mary  Augusta,  Professor  of  English,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.     [123  Ehn  St] 

Scripture,  Edward  Wheeler,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Sechrist,  Frank  Kleinfelter,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.     [934  Clark  St] 

Segall,  Jacob  Bernard,  Professor  of  Bomance  Languages,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Semple,  Lewis  B.,  Teacher  of  English,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.     [825MarcyAve.] 

Severy,  Ernest  E.,  Headmaster,  Severy  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.  [121 
Vauxhall  St] 

Shackford,  Martha  Hale,  Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.     [18  Abbott  St] 

Shannon,  Edgar  Finley,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Modem 
Languages,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  [15  Duncan 
Ave.] 
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TajIot,  George  Coffin,  Instructor  in  tbe  &igluli  l^ttgaagt.  Car 

Colorado,  Booider,  OA.    [542  Anp«l>oe  St.] 
Taylor,  hadea  Edward,  Boaon,  Ham.     [200  Dmitataath  St.3 
Tajlor,  Bobert  Longlej,  AMittut  Prof^nrol  Prmcli,  HutiKH^ 

HanoTer,  N.  H. 
Thayer,  HarrejW.,  Instnictor  in Ocnnan,  Prau  Inadlate,  Bnxikti 
Thiooe,  Hogol^al,  AniUiitPnrfeaorti  French,  Unirem^j  cf  U 

Add  Arbor.  Mich.     [1209  E.  UniTtnitT  Ave.] 
TboaaB,  CklnD,  Piotenor  ot  tbe  GcnaaDic   laagoagBa  and  Lib 

ColamtHa  UniTerrit]',  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thooiaa,  Ha7,  ProfcMM  of   £>i^i«h  liKxatore,  Antiodt  CoDcg^ 

^rioga,  a     [Box  213.] 
Thomdike,  Adiley  Hwace,  Pralcmr  of  Ekigliah  Xiteratmc,  Kwtl 

UDiveimly,  EranaloD,  IlL 
Thnrber,  Charles  H.,  OinnACo.,  Boatoi,  Haw.     [29  Bcwm  Sl] 
Thnrtier,  Edward  Alien,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [115  W.  Tlat  SL] 
T^bbals,  Kate  Watkiiu,  Inatroclor  in  English,  Vanar  CoUt^e,  FM 

we,  N.  Y. 
Tilden,  Frank  Oalvin,  ProfeMor  <d  the  Eogjiah  Tangwage  aod  lii 

DePanw  UDiveintr,  Oreracaatle,  Ltd.     [201  Waler  St.] 
Hadel,    Frederiil    Hooroe,    Pnddoit   of   tbe    Univeiaitr  of  W; 

Laramie,  Wyraning. 
Todd,  Henry  Alfred,  Proteaor  of  Bomaoce  Philologr,  Colnmbia 

ffltr.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Todd,  T.  W.,  Profesot  of  Geraun,  Wadibani  College,  Topcka,  Ej 
Tolxnan,  Albert  Harris,  Aaigtant  Profenra'  of   Fjigliah    Liletainr 

veruty  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  DL 
Tombo,  Bodolf,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Profenor  of  the  Germanic  l«ngDi| 

Literalorsa,  ColDmbia  UDiTeiait?,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [61S  yi 

St] 
Tombo,  Bodolf,  Sr.,  Tator  in  German,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  1 

rity,  N.  Y.     [325  W.  I24th  SL] 
T07,  Walter  Dallam,  Frofeaeor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  lite 

University  of  North  Carolina,  (Si^iel  Hill,  N.  C 
Treat,  William  Peterfield,  ProfeMor  of  English  Literature  Golofflfa 

verity,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [279  W.  Tlst  SL] 
Trueblood,    Balph  Waldo,    Asistant  m  Chanisti?,    HaTetford  C 

HaTerford,  Ps. 
^nscolt,  Frederick  W.,  Professor  of  Gerraaoic  I«ngaagei^  W«K  V 

Univeraty,  Hotganlown,  W.  Vs. 
Tufts,  James  Aitbar,  Professor  of  English,  PhilUps  Academy,  1 

N.  H 
Tupper,  Frederick,  Jr.,  Piofesew  of  Bhetoric  and  Engfiah  Literator 

Tersity  of  Veiraoot,  Burlington,  Vl 
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Tupper,  James  Waddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     [616  Bourse  Bailding.] 
Turk,  Milton  Haight,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  the  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Hobart  College,  Qeneva,  N.  Y.     [678  Main  Sl] 
Turrell,  Charles  Alfred,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Uniyersity  of 

Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Tuttle,  Edwin  Hotchkiss,  New  Hayen,  Conn.     [217  Mansfield  St] 
Tweedie,  William  Morlej,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Mount  Allison  College,  Sackyille,  N.  B. 

Underwood,  Charles  Marshall,  Jr.,  South  Dennis,  Mass. 
Utter,  Robert  Palfrej,  Harvard  Universitj,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [43  GraTS 
Hall.] 

Vance,  Hiram  Albert,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Nashville,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.     [19  Maple  St] 

Viles,  George  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  [229  W.  Eleventh 
Ave.] 

Vogel,  Frank,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Massachusetts  Listitute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vos,  Bert  John,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Voss,  Ernst  KsltI  Johann  Heinrich,  Professor  of  German  Philology,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     [218  W.  Gilman  St.] 

Wahl,  G^rge  Moritz,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature, 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Wallace,  Malcolm  William,  Lecturer  in  English,  University  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Walz,  John  Albrecht,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [13^  Hilliard 
St] 

Warren,  Frederick  Morris,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wauchope,  George  Armstrong,  Professor  of  English,  South  Carolina 
College,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Weber,  Hermann  J.,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [19  Wendell  St] 

Weber,  William  Lander,  Professor  of  English,  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ghu 

Webster,  Kenneth  G.  T.,  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     [19  Ash  St.] 

Weeks,  Raymond,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Mlssoiiri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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Wells,  John  Edwin,  Fntaaoi  of  English  Literatiue,    Hiram  C 

Hiram,  Otiio. 
Wendell,  BuKtt,  Profeaaor  of  Kiglish,  HkrTard  Unirenitj,  Chml 

Man.     [18  Qnyn  HalL] 
Weiner,  Adolph,  Profeworof  theGermsn  lADgnage  and  litenttnre,  C 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [339  W.  29th  1 
Wernicke,  Paul,  tSUtle  Collie  of  Eeotucky,  Lexingt<Mi,  Ky. 
Wesaelhoeft,  Edward  Qu"!,  Anistant  Professor  of  Oerman,  Univen 

PeonsvlTania,    Philadelphia,  Pa.     [College    Hall,   UniTen 

Pennsylvania.] 
West,  Henry  Skinner,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Eoglbfa,  Weetera 

School,  Baltimore,  Ud. 
West,  Henry  T.,  Professor  of  Oerman,  Kenyon  College,  Gamtuer,  0. 
Weslon,  George  B.,  Instmclor  in  French,  Dartmouth  College,  Hu 

N.  H. 
Weygandt,  ComelioB,  Anistant  Frofeaor  of  English,  Univeraity  of 

gylvaoU,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wharej,  James  Blanton,  Professor  of  Kigliab,  Sonthwestem  Pnebj 

UniveiBity,  ClarksTille,  Teno. 
Whitaker,  L.,  Professor  of  the  English  Lanjipiage  and  Iiitentare,  f 

east  Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    [1111  Howar 
White,  Alain  C,  New  York,  N.  Y.     [560  Fifth  Ave.] 
White,  Horatio  Stevens,  Profeesor  of  Oennan,  Harvard  University, 

bridge,  Mara.     [20  Reservoir  8L] 
\Vhiteford,  Robert  N.,  Head  Instrodor  in  English  literature.  High  S> 

Peoria,  III. 
Whitclock,  George,  Coansellor  at  I«w,  Baltimore,  Md.     [1407  Contii 

Trust  Building.] 
Whitney,   Marian  P.,  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages,   Hiilbooee 

School,  New  Haven,  Conn.     [227  Church  St.] 
Whittem,  Arthur  Fisher,  Instructor  in  Romance  Langnages,  fiarvaid 

veruty,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [23  Woodbridge  St.  ] 
Wightman,  John  Boaf,  Ptotesaor  of  Romance  langnages,  Oberlin  Co 

Oberlin,  O. 
Wilkens,  Frederick  H.,  Assistant  Profeesor  of  Oennan,  New  York  U: 

sity,  Univerflity  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wilkins,  K  H. ,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Man.     [58  Kirklan 
Williams,  Grace  Sara,  Instructor  in  Romance  Laoguagea,   Univen 

HissoDri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
WilsoD,  Charles  Bandy,  Professor  of  the  German  I^mguoge  and  lilen 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Winchester,  Caldi   Thomas,    Professor  of  English   Ijtentune,  Wa 

University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Winkler,  Max,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arhor,  Mich. 

Wood,  Francis  Asbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Qermanic  Philology,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Wood,  Henry,  Professor  of  Grerman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.     [109  North  Ave. ,  W.  ] 

Woods,  Charles  F.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.     [6  Boulder  Crescent] 

Woodward,  R  D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Worden,  J.  Perry,  Listructor  in  Grerman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL- 


1.  MhIii1»<.«i<  V  isliin^  t«»  ]»r(Kiil  |i:i]»<'i-s  at  iIk-  kwu  iiii«;  ar«M'Xi»«-ftr(l  to  juvparc 
tlu  in  l'«»r  ir.at  |':irlii.Ml:ir  risr:v-f.  Kxlnnv.ly  i"  lini.-al  iR'asi-is  in:i\  l»o  read 
by  ti;li*.  S«!''jr«i<  ii-o  l.ti'L*  >'»  '»"  t''.il«-<l  i:5  an  <  r«IIr.ary  |a|M'r,  and  t'^-ios  too 
sijiocbl  t«>  W  ff  -^iMf  lal  i::t«  i\  t.  i..:iy  'm;  I'I'mi*.;!!'  Iv  foro  ilir  i.si.ttini;  in  tin-  V<»rm 
of  alj-tru'i<  la<i!:i^' fi-»!:i  :iv.'  tn  t«-:i  miuMi';.  Th  •  |»::|mi\>  red  in  uill  >Iinii](l  be 
so  (•op.>'n.<'ic.'l  a-,  n-it  i«»  <}.v-.ii»v  ni"iv  iIsmm  i\.rMtv  (cw.  :«t  i!i«»'»i,  ihiitv)  niimiiL"*. 

2.  Kvtry  ni«  iii!im*  jirTt-iini;  a  {5:)|Kr,  '.vluih*-!-  i:  is  to  !<•  iwA  in  full  or  not.  ."ball 
s:il»Tiiit  to  t!i«'  S(«Ti-i;:i-y,  l-y  N«)V«  ii-'-ir  l"*,  v. i;l»  it-  tltlo,  a  ^^nuj^-is  of  it*^  ruiitcnts, 
oon-i  iiii"  i-.''  *«'n:».*  !if:v  ..■.  -i.\tv  v..  .-.I.-.     lb.'  .-ba!!  -i  •«•?.  ai  »b<'  -aiis**  tiiiH-.  \vb».ibor 

\J  ft  w 

1k'  ibin'i..  hU  patj.i  -b"  :!«!  i»r  p! .t'H  '-y  t'  i"  •.••:ly.  '•iMiiniavi/:!  in  an  •ib-tKU't, 

or  rtj.il  in  l".;il.     Tii-'  'ynv»|' «.:•  f/  .:.'...'j'i.«l  pij.  i-.  ar.*  to  Ix-  pilnrd  ini  ti;t*  pr«>- 
grarn. 

.".  Till'  >,.*Toi:iry  .<b:iil  -•.!«•«•;  tbc  p!'«j.r:nj  U'l'in  tin  pap.  r-  ibn^  n!Tfro<l, 
tryintr  (,,  ,li  .;ri'::ti  tin-  ni.ir*«.  r  ii:  -.nb  a  v.ay  a.  t*  niak.^  all  ib-'  .-••'■'i.»n-  attractive. 
In  }^v:K*raI  irl  t. »•»?•■  lb;::i  .m  b-.:'"  .«  .«'  :•.  b.il:'  .-b.ail  b*-  d-.  v«»i-.m1  (.>  !|i,-  pn  Mentation 
oi"  papir<  .'.i  a'jy  n/a* .-.  ^-i«■n.  Wun  -I  ::il  !»«•  -nUr.'ii!!!  ••p:)i'it!;:jity  Inr  di'«\*iis-ion 
fiiid  I*. 'r  .•••.i  ii  i:>  nit  ••■.;•  i*. 

1.  Tb*-'  «ji20.-li"n  of  ]'uMi..,ir't«i  i-  t<»  b,*  di-i-icird  i"«ir  «':nb  )»:•[».  r  mi  ir^  uu  ril.-s  ik 
a  t«»ntri!.ii.'-n  t<i  M-ii  n.-.-.  v.iiii.mt  n  ^-nl  t-i  t!iv  I'onn  in  \v!i«tb  ii  ba-  !)v.tn  pro- 
!?<.Mitf<i  ii»  :b«'  ji:"«-!i«!i,'. 
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